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THE present book, apart from its greater extent and certain differ. 
ences of statement and arrangement, has, in general, the same plan 
as the author’s Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges. It is a 
descriptive, not an historical, nor a comparative, grammar. Though 
it has adopted many of the assured results of Comparative Linguis- 
ties, especially in the field of Analogy, it has excluded much of the 
more complicated matter that belongs to a purely scientific treat- 
ment of the problems of Morphology. It has been my purpose to set 
forth the essential forms of Attic speech, and of the other dialects, 
as far as they appear in literature; to devote greater attention to 
the Formation of Words and to the Particles than is usually given to 
these subjects except in much more extensive works; and to supple- 
ment the statement of the principles of Syntax with information 
that will prove of service to the student as his knowledge widens 
and deepens. 

As to the extent of all amplification of the bare facts of Mor 
phology and Syntax, probably no two makers of a book of this char- 
acter, necessarily restricted by considerations of space, will be of the 
same mind. I can only hope that I have attained such a measure of 
success as will commend itself to the judgment of those who are 
engaged in teaching Greek in our colleges and universities. I trust, 
however, that the extent of the enlarged work may lead no one to 
the opinion that I advocate the study of formal grammar as an end 
in itself; though I would have every student come to know, and the 
sooner the better, that without an exact knowledge of the language 
there can be no thorough appreciation of the literature of Ancient: 
Greece, or of any other land ancient or modern. 

In addition to the authorities mentioned on page 5, I have con- 
sulted with profit Delbriick’s Syntaktische Forschungen, Gilder- 
sleeve’s numerous and illuminating papers in the American Journal 
of Philology and in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, Schanz’s Bettriige zur historischen Syntax der griechischen 
Sprache, Riddell’s Digest of Platonic Idioms, La Roche’s Gramma- 
tische Studien in the Zeitschrift fiir oesterreichische Gymnasien 
for 1904, Forman’s Selections from Plato, Schulze’s Quaestiones 
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Epicae, Hale’s Extended and Remote Deliberatives in Greek in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1893, 
Harry’s two articles, The Omission of the Article with Substantives 
after ovros, dd, éxetvos in Prose in the Transactions for 1898, and The 
Perfect Subjunctive, Optative, and Imperative in Greek in the Classi- 
cal Review for 1905, Headlam’s Greek Prohibitions in the Classical 
Review for 1905, Marchant’s papers on The Agent in the Attic Orators 
in the same journal for 1889, Miss Meissner’s dissertation on ydp 
(University of Chicago), Stahl’s Kritisch-historische Syntax des 
griechischen Verbums, and Wright’s Comparative Grammar of the 
Greek Language. I have examined many school grammars of Greek 
in English, German, and French, among which I would particularize 
those of Hadley-Allen, Goodwin, Babbitt, Goodell, Sonnenschein, 
Kaegi, Koch, Croiset et Petitjean. I am much indebted also to 
Thompson’s Greek Syntaz. 

I would finally express my thanks for helpful criticism from Pro- 
fessor Allen R. Benner of Andover Academy, Professor Haven D. 
Brackett of Clark College, Professor Hermann Collitz of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Professor Archibald L. Hodges of the Wadleigh 
High School, New York, Dr. Maurice W. Mather, formerly Instructor 
in Harvard University, Professor Hanns Oertel of Yale University, 
and Professor Frank E. Woodruff of Bowdoin College. Dr. J. W. 
H. Walden, tormerly Instructor in Harvard, has lent me invaluable 
aid by placing at my service his knowledge and skill in the prepa- 
ration of the Indices. 

HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


CaMBRIDGE, 
Aug. 1, 1918. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND ITS DIALECTS 


A. Greek, the language of the inhabitants of Greece, has beep 
constantly spoken from the time of Homer to the present day. The 
inhabitants of ancient Greece and other Greeks dwelling in the 
islands and on the coasts of the Mediterranean called themselves (as 
do the modern Greeks) by the name Hellenes ("EXAnves), their country 
Hellas (EAAds), and their language the Hellenic (j EAAynvxy yAdrra). 
We call them Greeks from the Latin Graeci, the name given them by 
the Romans, who applied to the entire people a name properly re- 
stricted to the pain, the first Hellenes of whom the Romans had 
knowledge. 

N. 1.— Graeci (older Gratct) contains a Latin suffix -icus; and the name 
Tpacxol, which occurs first in Aristotle, is borrowed from Latin. The Roman 
designation is derived either from the T'patx, a Boeotian tribe that took part in 
the colonization of Cyme in Italy, or from the I'pato, a larger tribe of the same 
stock that lived in Epirus. 

N. 2.— No collective name for ‘ all Greece ’ appears in Homer, to whom the 
Hellenes are the inhabitants of Hellas, a district forming part of the kingdom of 
Peleus (B 683) and situated in the S.E. of the country later called Thessaly. 
‘EAAds for ‘all Greece’ occurs first in Hesiod. The Greeks in general are called 
by Homer ’Axauol, "Apyetor, Aavaol. 

B. Greek is related to the languages of the Indians (Sanskrit), Per- 
sians (Zend), Armenians, Albanians, Slavonians, Lithuanians, Romans, 
Celts, and Germans. These various languages are all of the same 
stock, and together constitute the Indo-European family of languages. 
An important relation of Greek to English, which is a branch of the 
Germanic tongue, is illustrated by Grimm’s law of the ‘ permutation 
of consonants’: 


























w=f |r=th| «c=h | B=p 8=t |y=c(k)| ¢=5b | O=a| x= 
warhp | 7Tpets xapdla | ripBy dé dypdbs pépw | Otpa | xh 
Sather | three | heart | thorp two acre bear | door| goose 


The above English words are said to be cognate with the Greek 
words. Derived words, such as geography, theatre, are horrowed. 
directly or indirectly, from the Greek (yewypagia, Oéarpov). 
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C. At the earliest known period of its history the Greek language 
was divided into dialects. Corresponding to the chief divisions of 
the Greeks into Aeolians, Dorians, and Ionians (a division unknown 
to Homer), three groups of dialects are commonly distinguished : 
Aeolic, Doric, and Ionic, of which Attic is a sister dialect. Aeolic and 
Doric are more nearly related to each other than is either to Ionic. 

Aeolic: spoken in Aeolis, Lesbos, and kindred with the dialect 
of Thessaly (except Phthiotis) and of Boeotia (though Boeotian has 
many Doric ingredients). In this book ‘Aeolic’ ‘means Lesbian 
Aeolic. 


N. 1.— Aeolic retains primitive 4 (80) ; changes r before « to o (115); has 
receasive accent (162 D.), and many other peculiarities. 


Doric: spoken in Peloponnesus (except Arcadia and Elis), in several 
of the islands of the Aegean (Crete, Melos, Thera, Rhodes, etc.), in 
parts of Sicily and in Southern Italy. 


N. 2.— Doric retains primitive @ (380), keeps r before « (115 D.). Almost all 
Doric dialects have -yes for -new (462 D.), the infinitive in -yer for -vac (469 D.), 
the future in -tw from verbs in -{w (516 D.), the future in -03, -codua: (6540 a). 

N. 8.— The sub-dialects of Laconia, Crete, and Southern Italy, and of their 
several colonies, are often called Severer (or Old) Doric; the others are called 
Milder (or New) Doric. Severer Doric has 7 and w where Milder Doric has e 
and ov (59 D. 4, 6; 230 D.). There are also differences in verbal forms (654). 


Ionic: spoken in Ionia, in most of the islands of the Aegean, in a 
few towns of Sicily, ete. 


N. 4.— Ionic changes primitive 4 to 7 (80); changes r before : to e@ (115); 
has lost digamma, which is still found in Aeolic and Doric ; often refuses to con- 
tract vowels; keeps a mute smooth before the rough breathing (124 1.) ; has « 
for x in pronominal forms (1382 D.). 

N. 5. — The following dialects do not fall under the above divisions : Arcadian 
(and the kindred Cyprian, which are often classed with Aeolic), Elean, and the 
dialects of N.W. Greece (Locris, Phocis, Aetolia, Acarnania, Epirus, eto.). 
N.W. Greek resembles Doric. 

N. 6.— The dialects that retain @ (30) are called A dialects (Aeolic, Doric, 
etc.); Ionic and Attic are the only H dialects. The Eastern dialects (Aecolic, 
Ionic) change 7: to o (115). 

N. 7.—The local dialects, with the exception of Tzaconian (a Laconian 
idiom), died out gradually and ceased to exist by 800 a.p. 


D. The chief dialects that occur in literature are as follows (almost 
all poetry is composed in a mixture of dialects): 


Aeolic: in the Lesbian lyric poets Alcaeus and Sappho (600 s.c.). Numer 
ous Aeolisms appear in epic poetry, and some in tragedy. Theocritus’ idylls 
28-30 are in Aeolic. 

Doric: in many lyric poets, notably in Pindar (born 522 8.c.); in the bucolic 
(pastoral) poetsy of Theocritus (about 310-about 245 s.c.). Both of these poete 
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adopt some epic and Aeolic forms. The choral parts of Attic tragedy also admit 
some Doric forms. There is no Doric, as there is no Aeolic, literary prose. 

Ionic: (1) Old Ionic or Epic, the chief ingredient of the dialect of Homer 
and of Hesiod (before 700 s.c.). Almost all subsequent poetry admits epic 
words and forms. (2) New Jonic (500-400), the dialect of Herodotus (484-425) 
and of the medical writer Hippocrates (born 460). In the period between Old 
and New Ionic: Archilochus, the lyric poet (about 700-650 B.c. ). 

Attic: (kindred to Ionic) was used by the great writers of Athens in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c., the period of her political and literary supremacy. In 
it are composed the works of the tragic poets Aeschylus (526-456), Sophocles 
(496-406), Euripides (about 480-406), the comic poet Aristophanes (about 450- 
885), the historians Thucydides (died before 396) and Xenophon (about 434- 
about 855), the orators Lysias (born about 450), Isocrates (436-338), Aeschines 
(889-314), Demosthenes (383-322), and the philosopher Plato (427-347). 


E. The Attic dialect was distinguished by its refinement, precision, 
and beauty; it occupied an intermediate position between the soft 
Ionic and the rough Doric, and avoided the pronounced extremes of 
other dialects. By reason of its cultivation at the hands of the 
greatest writers from 500 B.c. to 300 B.c., it became the standard 
literary dialect; though Old Ionic was still occasionally employed 
in later epic, and Doric in pastoral poetry. 

N. 1.— The dialect of the tragic poets and Thucydides is often called Old Attic 
in contrast to New Attic, that used by most other Attic writers. Plato stands 
on the border-line. The dialect of tragedy contains some Homeric, Doric, and 
Aeolic forms ; these are more frequent in the choral than in the dialogue parts. 
The choral parts take over forms used in the Aeolic-Doric lyric; the dialogue 
parts show the influence of the iambic poetry of the Ionians. But the tendency 
of Attic speech in literature was to free itself from the influence of the dialect 
used by the tribe originating any literary type ; and by the fourth century pure 
Attic was generally used throughout. The normal language of the people 
(‘Standard Attic’’) is best seen in Aristophanes and the orators. The native 
Attic speech as it appears in inscriptions shows no local differences ; the speech 
of Attica was practically uniform. Only the lowest classes, among which were 
many foreigners, used forms that do not follow the ordinary phonetic laws. The 
language of the religious cults is sometimes archaic in character. 

N. 2.— Old Attic writers use oo for rr (78), po for pp (79), tb» for ot» with, 
és for es into, p for « (Adyfor Ade, thou loosest), ~#s in the plural of substantives 
in -e¢s (Saocdfs, 277), and occasionally -ara: and -aro in the third plural of the 
perfect and pluperfect (4665 f). 


With the Macedonian conquest Athens ceased to produce great 
writers, but Attic culture and the Attic dialect were diffused far and 
wide. With this extension of its range, Attic lost its purity; which 
had indeed begun to decline in Aristotle (384-322 ee 

F. Koiné or Common dialect (3) xowi SudAexros). The Koiné took its 
nse in the Alexandrian period, so called from the preéminence of 
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Alexandria in Egypt as a centre of learning until the Roman con- 
quest of the East; and lasted to the end of the ancient world (sixth 
century a.D.). It was the language used by persons speaking Greek 
from Gaul to Syria, and was marked by numerous varieties. In its 
spoken form the Koiné consisted of the spoken form of Attic inter- 
mingled with a considerable number of Ionic words and some loans 
from other dialects, but with Attic orthography. The literary form, 
a compromise between Attic literary usage and the spoken language, 
was an artificial and almost stationary idiom from which the living 
speech drew farther and farther apart. 


In the Koiné are composed the writings of the historians Polybius (about 
205-about 120 3.c.), Diodorus (under Augustus), Plutarch (about 46-about 
120 a.pv.), Arrian (about 95-175 a.p.), Cassius Dio (about 150-about 235 a.p.), 
the rhetoricians Dionysius of Halicarnassus (under Augustus), Lucian (about 
120-about 180 a.p.), and the geographer Strabo (about 64 B.c.-19 a.v.). Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian (37 a.p.-about 100), also used the Koiné. 

N. 1.—The name Afticis¢ is given to those reactionary writers in the Koiné 
dialect (e.g. Lucian) who aimed at reproducing the purity of the earlier Attic. 
The Atticists flourished chiefly in the second century a. pv. 

N. 2.—Some writers distinguish, as a form of the Koiné, the Hellenistic, a 
name restricted by them to the language of the New Testament and of the 
Septuagint (the partly literal, partly tolerably free, Greek translation of the Old 
Testament made by Grecized Jews at Alexandria and begun under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus 2856-247 s.c.). The word Hellenistic is derived from ‘EX\Aqmorhs 
(from édAnvitw speak Greek), a term applied to persons not of Greek birth 
(especially Jews), who had learned Greek. The New Testament is composed in 
the popular language of the time, which in that work is more or less influenced 
by classical models. No accurate distinction can be drawn between the Koiné 
and Hellenistic. 


G. Modern Greek appears in literature certainly as early as the 
eleventh century, when the literary language, which was still em- 
ployed by scholars and churchmen, was no longer understood by the 
common people. During the middle ages and until about the time of 
the Greek Revolution (1821-1831), the language was called Romaic 
(Pwpaixy), from the fact that the people claimed the name of 
Romans (Pwpaio), since the capital of the Roman Empire had been 
transferred to Constantinople. The natural language of the modern 
Greeks is the outcome of a continual development of the Koiné in its 
spoken form. At the present day the dialect of a Greek peasant is 
still organically the same as that of the age of Demosthenes; while 
the written language, and to a less extent the spoken language of 
cultivated Athenians and of those who have been influenced by the 
University at Athens, have been largely assimilated to the ancient 
idiom. Modern Greek, while retaining in general the orthography 
-of the classical period, is very different in respect of pronunciation. 
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Meister: Die griechischen Dialekte. Vol. i. Asiatisch-dolisch, Béotisch, Thes- 
salisch, Gittingen, 1882. Vol. ii. Eleisch, Arkadisch, Kyprisch, 1889. 
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A. = Aeschylus. 
Ag. = Agamemnon. 
Ch. = Choephori. 
Eum. = Eumenides. 
Pera, = Persae. 

Pr. = Prometheus. 
Bept. =Septem. 
Supp. =Supplices. 

Aes. = Aeschines, 

And. = Andocides. 

Ant. = Antiphon. 

Antiph. = Antiphanes. 

Ar. = Aristophanes. 
Ach. =Acharnenses. 
AY. = Aves. 

Ecol. = Ecclesiazusae. 
Eq. = Equites. 

Lys. = Lysistrata. 
Nub. = Nubes. 

P. = Pax, 

Plut. = Plutus. 

Ran. = Ranae. 


Thesm.= Thesmophoriazusae. 


Vesp. = Vespae. 


C.I.A. =Corpus = in- 
scriptionum 
Atticarum. 
Com. Fr.= Comic Frag- 
ments. 
D. = Demosthenes. 
Diog. = Diogenes 
Laert. Laertius, 
E. = Euripides. 
Alc. = Alcestis. 
And. = Andromache. 


Bacch. = Bacchae. 
Cycl.. = Cyclops. 
El. = Electra. 
Hee. = Hecuba. 
Hel. = Helena. 
Heracl. = Heraclidas. 
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H.F. = Hercules furens. 

Hipp. = Hippolytus. 

I. A. =Iphigenia uli- 
densis. 

I.T. = Iphigenia Taurica. 

Med. = Medea. 


Or. == Orestes. 

Phoen. = Phoenissae. 

Supp. =Supplices. 

Tro. = Troades. 

Hdt. = Herodotus. 
Hom. = Homer. 

The books -of the Iliad are 
designated by Greek capi- 
tals (A, B, I, etc.); those 
of the Odyssey by Greek 
small letters (a, 8, y, etc.). 


I. = Isocrates. 
I.G.A. = Inscriptiones 
Graecae an- 
tiquissimae. 
Is. = Isaeus. 
Lyc. = Lycurgus. 
L. = Lysias. 
Men. = Menander. 
Sent. = Sententiae. 
Philem. = Philemon. 
Pind. = Pindar. 
P. = Plato. 
A. = Apologia. 
Alc. = Alcibiades. 
Charm. = Charmides. 
Cr. «= Crito. 
Crat. == Cratylus. 
Crit. § = Critias. 
En. == Euthydemus. 
EKuth. = Euthyphro. 
G. = Gorgias. 
Hipp. M. = Hippias Major. 
Lach. = Laches. 
L. = Leges. 


Lys. = Lysis. 
Men. = Meno. 
Menex.= Menexenus. 


Par. = Parmenides. 
Ph. so Phaedo. 
Phae. = Phaedrus 
Phil. = Philebus. 
Pol. = Politicus. 


Pr. = Protagoras. 
R == Respublica. 
= Sophistes. 

‘ = Symposium. 
Th. = Theaetetus. 
Theag. = Theages. 


Tim. = Timaeus. 
S. = Sophocles. 
Aj. = Ajax. 
Ant. = Antigone. 
El. == Electra. 
0. C. # Oedipus Ooloneus. 
O.T. =Ocdipus Tyrannus 
Ph. = Philoctetes. 
Tr. = Trachiniae. 
Stob. = Stobaeus. 
Flor. = Florilegium. 


T. = Thucydides. 
X. = Xenophon. 
A. = Anabasis. 
Ap. «= Apologia. 
. = Agesilaus. 
C. = Cyropacdia. 
Eq. =de re equestri. 
H. = Hellenica, 


Hi. = Hiero. 
Hipp. = Hipparchicus. 
. = Memorabilia. 


oO. = Oeconomicus. 
«= Respublica Atheni- 
ensis. 
. = Respublica Lace- 
daemonia. 
8. = Symposium. 
=de vectigalibus. 


Ven. = de venatione. 


The dramatists are cited by Dindorf’s lines. But Tragic fragments (Fr. or 
Frag.) are cited by Nauck’s numbers, Comic fragments (except Menander's 


Sententiae) by Kock’s volumes and pages. 


The Orators are ciled by the numbers 


of the speeches and the sections in the Teubner editions. 
Other abbreviations: —«.7.. = xal ra dourd (et cetera); scil. = sctlicet ; 1-6. = 
id est; ib. = ibidem; e.g. = exempli gratia; I.E. = Indo-European; )(= as 


contrasted with. 


PART I 


LETTERS, SOUNDS, SYLLABLES, ACCENT 


THE ALPHABET 


1. The Greek alphabet has twenty-four letters. 


Form Name Equivalents Sound 
as in 
A a dda alpha a a&: aha; &@: father 
B £B Bara béta b beg 
rosy yoyo. gamma g go 
\ 8 dra delta d dig 
E « di, ¢ (2 yidov) Epsilon é smet 
Zz (ira. zeta 2 daze 
H ¥» fra ea é Fr. féte 
6 6,8 O7ra théta th thin 
| lora iota t &: meteor; i: police 
K « Kasra. kappa c, k kin 
A .2r Adu Boa lambda t let 
M p# po mu m met 
N »v vu. nu n net 
a € fet (£7) xi © lax 
O o ot, 6 (6 pixpdv) Omicron O obey 
ew wet (xt) pt p pet 
P p po rho r run 
= «a,¢ o'ypa sigma 8 such 
T f Ta tau t tar 
Y vv b (& ypirov) tipsiion (u)y wt: Fr.tu; a: Fr. stir 
& pet (G2) phi ph graphic 
X x xet (x?) chi ch Germ. machen 
¥ y yet (Yt) pst ps gypsum 
Q ow & (@ peya) dméga 6 note 


a. Sigma (not capital) at the end of a word is written s, elsewhere ¢. Thus, 


ceophs earthquake. 


b. The names in parentheses, from which are derived those in current use, 
were given at a late period, some as late as the Middle Ages. Thus, epsilon 
means ‘simple e,' upsilon ‘simple u,’ to distinguish these letters from a: ot, 


which were sounded like e and v. 
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c. Labda is a better attested ancient name than lambda. 


2. The Greek alphabet as given above originated in Ionia, and was adopted 
at Athens in 403 3.c. The letters from A to T are derived from Phoenician and 
have Semitic names. The signs T to 0 were invented by the Greeks. From the 
Greek alphabet are derived the alphabets of most European countries. The 
ancients used only the large letters, called majuscules (capitals as E, uncials as 
€); the small letters (minuscules), which were used as a literary hand in the 
ninth century, are cursive forms of the uncials. 

a. Before 403 s.c. in the official Attic alphabet E stood for e, 7, spurious ec 
(6), O for o, w, spurious ov (6), H for the rough breathing, XZ for =, #2 for ¥. 

A was written for y, and \ forA. Thus: 


EAOXZENTEIBOVEIKAITOIAEMOI Sogev ry BovAg xai rG Shp. 
XSYAAPAPESXZYNEAPAOSAN tvyypadis Evvéypaypay. 
EPITEAEIONENAIATOTOAPAY PIO § ézerndecoy evar dd rot dpyupiov. 


3. In the older period there were two other letters: (1) F: fai, vau, called 
digamma ad. double-gamma) from its shape. It stood after e and was pro- 
nounced like w. ¢ was written in Boeotian as late as 200 B.c. (2) 9: xérza, 
koppa, which stood after r. Another s, called san, is found in the sign 2, 
called sampi, i.e. san + pi. On these signs as numerals, see 348. 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


4. There are seven vowels: a, ¢, 7, t,0, v, a. Of these « and o are 
always short, and take about half the time to pronounce as » and o, 
which are always long; a, ¢, v are short in some syllables, long in 
others. In this Grammar, when a, ¢, v are not marked as long (a, i, 
v) they are understood to be short. All vowels with the circumflex 
(149) are long. On length by position, see 144. 


a. Vowels are said to be open or close according as the mouth is more open 





$8 D. Vau was in use as a genuine sound at the time the Homeric poems were 
composed, though it is found in no Mss. of Homer. Many apparent irregularities 
of epic verse (such as hiatus, 47D.) can be explained only by supposing that ¢ 
was actually sounded. Examples of words containing ¢ are: doru town, dvat 
lord, dvidvw please, efxw give way (cp. weak), efxosr twenty (cp. vigints), éxa- 
oros each, éxwy willing, Edropua: hope (cp. voluptas), Yona am like, &, of, € him, & 
siz, tros word, elroy said, Epyor, tpdw work, tvvuju clothe, fr. reo-vuu (cp. vestis), 
épéw will say (cp. verbum), Erwepos evening (cp. vesper), tow violet (cp. viola), 
¥ros year (cp. vetus), 80s sweet (cp. suavis), ldetv (olda) know (cp. videre, wit), 
ts strength (cp. vis), tréa willow (cp. vitis, withy), olxos house (cp. vicus), olves 
wine (cp. vinum), 8 his (128), 8xos carriage (cp. veho, wain). Vau was lost 
first before o-sounds (dpdw see, cp. be-ware). ¢ occurred also in the middle of 
words: «xdécos glory, alrel always, b¢is sheep (cp. ovis), xrygls key (Dor. «dats, cp. 
clavis), Eévcos stranger, Accl to Zeus, xad¢és beautiful. Cp. 20, 31, 37 D., 122, 128. 
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or less open in pronouncing them, the tongue and lips assuming different posi- 
tions in the case of each. 


5. A diphthong (8/pOoyyos having two sounds) combines two vowels 
in one syllable. The second vowel istorv. The diphthongs are: 
at, El, Ol, Gy, WH; av, €v, ov, nv, ANd uw. The. of the so-called improper 
diphthongs, ¢, 7, y, 18 written below the line and is called iota sub- 
script. But with capital letters, «is written on the line (adacript), 
as THI QIAHI = rq dq or ‘Ocdy to the song. All diphthongs are long. 


a. In g, 7, » the « ceased to be written about 100 g.c. The custom of 
writing « under the line is as late as about the eleventh century. 


6. «a, ovare either genuine or spurious (apparent) diphthongs (25). Genuine 
a, ov are a combination of e + 1, o + v, asin Aelrw I leave (cp. Aédouwa I have left, 
85a), yéve to a race (49), dxbdovdos follower (cp. xéXevOos way). Spurious e, 
ov arise from contraction (50) or compensatory lengthening (37). Thus, é¢ire 
he loved, from édfvee, Gels placing from Oerr-s; épidouy they loved from é¢dlreor, 
wrods voyage from mAdos, dovs giving from Sorr-s. 


open 


From &@ to « and 
from @ to ov the eleva- 
tion of the tongue grad- 
ually increases. w, 0, 
ov, v are accompanied 
by rounding of the lips. 


7. The figure of a 
triangle represents the 
relations of the vowels 
and spurious diph- 
thongs to one another. 





,7Z¥ b (i.e. Germ. i) 
close 


8. Diaeresis.— A double dot, the mark of diaeresis (daipects sepa- 
ration), may be written over « or v when these do not form a diph- 
thong with the preceding vowel: xpotornu I set before, vyt to a ship. 


BREATHINGS 


9. Every initial vowel or diphthong has either the rough (°) or 
the smooth (’*) breathing. The rough breathing (spiritus asper) 18 
pronounced as h, which is sounded before the vowel; the smooth 


& D. A diphthong wv occurs in New Ionic (wurés the same from 6 adrés 68 D., 
éxuwvrot of myself = duavrot 329 D., dwiva = Gaiua wonder). Ionic has yv for 
Attic av in some words (Hom. vnis ship). 

8D. In poetry and‘ in certain dialects vowels are often written apart which 
later formed diphthongs: rdis (or wdis) boy or girl, ndetdns son of Peleus, é 
(or €v) well, ’Al3ns (or "Atdns) Hades, yévei to a race. 

9D. The Ionic of Asia Minor lost the rough breathing at an early date. Soalso 
before p (13). Its occurrence in compounds (124 D.) is a relic of the period when 
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breathing (spiritus lenis) is not sounded. Thus, dpos héros boundary, 
Gpos 6ros mountain. 


10. Initial v (é and 3) always has the rough breathing. 


11. Diphthongs take the breathing, as the accent (152), over the second vowel : 
alpéw hairéo I seize, afpw afro I lift. But g, yp, w take both the breathing and 
the accent on the first vowel, even when « is written in the line (5): gdw ="Aidw 
I sing, g3ys ="Acdns Hades, but Alvelas Aeneas. The writing dl3y)os ('Al3nos) 
destroying shows that a: does not here form a diphthong; and hence is some- 
times written ai (8). 

22. In compound words (as in rpoopay to foresee, from wpé + dpav) the rough 
breathing is not written, though it must often have been pronounced: cp. é&é5pa 
a hall with seats, Lat. exhedra, exedra, rodvlsrwp very learned, Lat. polyhistor. 
On Attic inscriptions in the old alphabet (2 a) we find ETHOPKON eddpxop 
faithful to one’s oath. 


13. Every initial p has the rough breathing: fyrwp orator (Lat. 
rhetor). Medial pp is written £6 in some texts: Lvppsos Pyrrhus. 


14. The sign for the rough breathing is derived from H, which in the Old 
Attic alphabet (2 a) was used to denote h. Thus, HO6 the. After H was used 
to denote 7, one half (+) was used for h (about 300 B.c.), and, later, the other 
half (4) for the smooth breathing. From + and 4 come the forms‘ and ’. 


CONSONANTS 


15. The seventeen consonants are divided into stops (or mutes), 
spirants, liquids, nasals, and double consonants. They may be 
arranged according to the degree of tension or slackness of the vocal 
chords in sounding then, as follows: 

a. Voiced (sonant, i.e. sounding) consonants are produced when the vocal 
chords vibrate. The sounds are represented by the letters 8, 3, y (stops), A, p 
(liquids), #, », y-nasal (19 a) (nasals), and ¢ (All the vowels are voiced.) 
p with the rough breathing is voiceless. 

b. Voiceless (surd, ¢.e. bushed) consonants require no exertion of the vocal 
chords. These are #, 7, x, ¢, 9, x (stops), « (spirant or sibilant), and y and &. 

c. Arranged according to the increasing degree of noise, nearest to the vowels 
are the nasals, in sounding which the air escapes without friction through the 
nose ; next come the semivowels y and « (20 a), the liquids, and the spirant ¢, in 





it was still sounded in the simple word. Hom. sometimes has the smooth where 
Attic has the rough breathing in forms that are not Attic: ‘Atdns (“Acdns), the god 
Hades, ado sprang (GAdopua:), Auvdis together (cp. dua), HéAtos sun (#rws), hws 
dawn (Ews), tent hawk (lépag), odpos boundary (dpos). But also in duata wagon 
(Attic duaga). In Laconian medial o became‘ (h): évtcaé = évixnoe he con- 
quered. 

10 D. In Aeolic, v, like all the other vowels (and the diphthongs), always has 
the smooth breathing. The epic forms dppes you, Sup, Cupe (325 D.) are Acolic 
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sounding which the air escapes with friction through the cavity of the mouth ; 
next come the stops, which are produced by a removal of an obstruction; and 
finally the double consonants, 


16. Stops (or mutes). Stopped consonants are so called because 
in sounding them the breath passage is for a moment completely 
closed. The stops are divided into three classes (according to the 
part of the mouth chiefly active in sounding them) and into three 
orders (according to the degree of force in the expiratory effort). 


Classes Orders 
Labial (lip sounds) vr B Smooth wr rr er 
Dental (teeth sounds) r 8 @6 Middle 8B 6&8 ¥ 
Palatal (palate sounds) « vy x Rough g¢ @ x 


a. The dentals are sometimes called linguals. The rough stops are also 
called aspirates (lit. breathed sounds) because they were sounded with a strong 
emission of breath (26). The smooth stops are thus distinguished from the 
rough stops by the absence of breathing. ‘ (4) is also an aspirate. The middle 
stops owe their name to their position in the above grouping, which is that of 
the Greek grammarians. 


17. Spirants.— There is one spirant: o (also called a sibilant). 


a. A spirant is heard when the breath passage of the oral cavity is so nar- 
towed that a rubbing noise is produced by an expiration. 


18. Liquids.—There are two liquids: A and p. Initial p always 
has the rough breathing (13). 


19. Nasals.— There are three nasals: » (labial), v (dental), and 
y-nasal (palatal). 

a. Gamma before x, y, x, & is called y-nasal. It had the sound of n in think, 
and was represented by nin Latin. Thus, &yxipa (Lat. ancora) anchor, dyyedos 
(Lat. angelus) messenger, oply& sphinx. 

b. The name liquids is often used to include both liquids and nasals. 


20. Semivowels.—., v, the liquids, nasals, and the spirant o are 
often called semivowels. (« becoming {, and ¢ are also called spirants.) 


a. When. and v correspond to y and w (cp. minion, persuade) they are said 
to be unsyllabic; and, with a following vowel, make one syllable out of two. 
Semivocalic « and v are written , and y. Initial . passed into ‘ (A), as in §rap 
liver, Lat. jecur; and into ¢ in {vyé» yoke, Lat. jugum (here it is often called 
the spirant yod). Initial y was written ¢ (3). Medial «, y before vowels were 
often lost, as in riud-(:)w I honour, Bo(v)-ds, gen. of Bod-s ox, cow (43). 

b. The form of many words is due to the fact that the liquids, nasals, and o 
may fulfil the office of a vowel to form syllables (cp. bridle, even, pst). This is 
expressed by A, 4, », ?, g, to be read ‘syllabic 4,’ etc., or ‘sonant d’ (see 85 b, c). 


21. Double Consonants. —These are ¢,¢,and y. {isa combination 
of o8 (or 8) or & (26). € is written for xo, yo, yo; p for wo, Bo, do. 
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22. TABLE OF CONSONANT SOUNDS 
Drvisions /|Physiological Differences Labial Dental Palatal 
Nasals Voiced bb y +y-nasal (19 a) 
Semivowels | Voiced >) (y) 
Liquids Voiced r p* 
: Voiced ot 
Spirants { Voiceless o,$ 
Voiced 8 (middle) | 8 (middle)| + (middle) 
Stops Voiceless «x (smooth); 7 (smooth)! « (smooth) 
Voiceless Aspirate| ¢ (rough) 6 (rough) x (rough) 
Double Voiced z : 
consonants Voiceless y E 
* » 1s voiceless. f o was voiced only when it had the ¢ sound (26). 


ANCIENT GREEK PRONUNCIATION 


23. The pronunciation of Ancient Greek varied much according 
to time and place, and differed in many important respects from 
that of the modern language. While in general Greek of the classical 
period was a phonetic language, i.e. its letters represented the sounds, 
and no heard sound was unexpressed in writing (but see 108), in course 
of time many words were retained in their old form though their pro- 
nunciation had changed. The tendency of the language was thus to 
become more and more unphonetic. Our current pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek is only in part even approximately correct for the 
period from the death of Pericles (429 B.c.) to that of Demosthenes 
(322); and in the case of several sounds, e.g. f, ¢, x, 9, it is certainly 
erroneous for that period. But ignorance of the exact pronunciation, 
as well as long-established usage, must render any reform pedantical, 
if not impossible. In addition to, and in further qualification of, the 
list of sound equivalents in 1 we may note the following: 


24. Vowels. —Short a, «, v differed in sound from the corresponding long 
vowels only in being less prolonged ; e and o probably differed from 7 and w also 
in being less open, a difference that is impossible to parallel in English as our 
short vowels are more cpen than the long vowels. &: as ain Germ.hat. There 
is no true @ in accented syllables in English; the @ of idea, aha is a neutral 
vowel. «: aséin bonté; somewhat similar is a in bakery. 4: as é@in féte, or 


#4 D. In Lesbos, Boeotia, Laconia, possibly in Ionia, and in some other 
places, v was still sounded oo after it became like Germ. i in Attic. 
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nearly as ein where, %: nearly as the first e in meteor, eternal. o: aso in Fr. 
mot, somewhat like unaccented 6 in obey or phonetic (as often sounded). @: as 
o in Fr. encore. Eng. 6 is prevailingly diphthongal (0%). v was originally 
sounded as win prune, but by the fifth century had become like that of Fr. tu, 
Germ. thi. xt never had in Attic the sound of uin mute. After v had become 
like Germ. #, the only means to represent the sound of the old uv (00 in moon) 
was ov (25>. Observe, however, that, in diphthongs, final v retained the old v 


sound. 
25. Diphthongs. — The diphthongs were sounded nearly as follows: 


ce: as in Cairo au as ow in out nu as éh!-o0o 
e as in vein ev as e (met) + 00 (moon) wu as 5h!-00 
oc as in soil ov as in ourang ve asin Fr. huit 


In g, y, @ the long open vowels had completely overpowered the « by 100 s.c., 
so that « ceased to be written (6a). The ¢ is now generally neglected in pro- 
nunciation though it may have still been sounded to some extent in the fourth 
century B.c.-— The genuine diphthongs « and ov (6) were originally distinct 
double sounds (éh/-i, 6h/-00), and as such were written EI, OT in the Old Attic 
alphabet (2a): EPEIAE éred4, TOYTON rotrw». The spurious diphthongs 
a and ov (6) are digraphs representing the long sounds of simple e (French é) 
and original v. By 400 8.c. genuine e and ov had become simple single sounds 
pronounced as ei in vein and ou in ourang; and spurious e and ov, which had 
been written E and O (2a), were now often written EI and OT. After 300 B.c. 
e gradually acquired the sound of ef in seize. ev was sounded like eh’-o0, yw 
and wv like éh'-00, 5h'-o0, pronounced rapidly but smoothly. w is now com- 
monly sounded as ui in quit. It occurred only before vowels, and the loss of 
the « in dés son (43) shows that the diphthongal sound was disliked. 


26. Consonants. — Most of the consonants were sounded as in English (1). 
Before ¢, x, y, T, @ never had a sh (or zh) sound heard in Lycia (Av«la), Asia 
(‘Acla). o was usually like our sharp s; but before voiced consonants (15 a) 
it probably was soft, like 2; thus we find both xé{uos and xéopes on inscriptions. 
—{ was probably = zd, whether it arose from an original o5 (as in “AOhvage, 
from *A@nva(y)s-3e Athens-wards), or from dz, developed from dy (as in {vyér, 
from (d)yvyér, cp. jugum). The z in zd gradually extinguished the d, until in 
the Hellenistic period (p. 4) ¢ sank to z (as in zeal), which is the sound in 
Modern Greek. — The aspirates $, 6, x were voiceless stops (15 b, 16 a) followed 
by a strong expiration: rh, 75, x5 as in upheaval, hothouse, backhand (though 
here & is in a different syllable from the stop). Thus, gedyw was retyw, Jé\w 
was r'éiw, Exc was E«'w. Cp. é¢ ¢ for ér(t) ‘g, etc. Probably only one h was 
heard when two aspirates came together, as in éxOpés (éxr'pés). After 300 a.pv. 
(probably) ¢, 8, and xy became spirants, ¢ being sounded as f (as in Slcwros 
Philip), 6 as th in theatre, x as ch in German ich or loch. The stage between 
aspirates and spirants is sometimes represented by the writing + (= pf), 76, xx, 





96D. Aeolic has od for fin ter8os (S{0s branch). In late Laconian 6 passed 
into « (onplor = Onplow wild beast). In Laconian and some other dialects 8 
became a spirant and was written for ¢. 8 became a spirant in Attic after Christ, 
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which are affricata. —The neglect of the 4 in Latin representations of ¢, 6, x 
possibly shows that these sounds consisted of a stop+h. Thus, Pilipus = 
@l\urwos, tus = Obos, Aciles =’AxiAdevs. Modern Greek has the spirantic sounds, 
and these, though at variance with classical pronunciation, are now usually 
adopted. See also 108. 


VOWEL CHANGE 


27. Quantitative Vowel Gradation.—In the formation and inflec- 
tion of words a short vowel often interchanges with its correspond- 
ing long vowel. Thus 7 


SHORT a € 6 ° v 
Lone 4 (@ after ¢, ¢, p, 81) " t © v 
Tipa-w éd-w diré-w ixdvw 5n\b-w pv-ois 
I honour I permit I love I come I show nature 
Tiph-ow éd-cw dirh-ow tx&vov SnAw-ow ¢ib-pa 
future future future im perf. future growth 


28. Difference in quantity between Attic and Epic words is due chiefly either 
to (1) metrical lengthening, or to (2) different phonetic treatment, as xcadfés, 
ruvpw become Epic xanbs fair, rtrew I pay (87 D. 1), Attic xddébs, rivw. 


29. The initial short vowel of a word forming the second part of a compound 
is often lengthened : erparsryés general (crparés army + dye» to lead 887d). 


30. Attic yn, a.— Attic has » for original a of the earlier period, 
as dyn report (Lat. fama). Hone also has » for original a. Doric 
and Aeolic retain original a (apa). 


28 D. Metrical lengthening. — Many words, which would otherwise not fit 
into the verse, show in the Epic e« for e, ov (rarely o) for 0, and 4, ¢, ¥ for 
a, t, vu. Thus, elydrdros in the sea for érddcos, elapivds vernal for dapivds, drelpoxos 
eminent for twrépoxos, eiAjAovda have come for éAfAovda, ovdrAdbpevos destructive, 
accursed for d\dyuevros, ovpea mountains from Spos, OvdAdurow of Olympus from 
“Odvpuros. o before a vowel appears as o in rruh breath. Similarly, Hydécos 
very holy for dyd@eos; but Avepsecs windy (from Aveyos) has the 7» of trfreuos 
under the wind (29), and reOjyevos placing (for riOéuevos) borrows » from rlOnys, 

A short syllable under the rhythmic accent (‘ ictus ’) is lengthened metrically : 
(1) in words having three or more short syllables: the first of three shorts 
(ovAduevos), the second of four shorts (trelpoyos), the third of five shorts (dwre- 
pelova boundless); (2) in words in which the short ictus syllable is followed by 
two longs and a short (OdAdyuroo). A short syilable not under the rhythmic 
accent is lengthened when it is preceded and followed by a long ; thus, any vowel 
preceded by ¢ (wvelw breathe = wverw), « or v before a vowel (xpo6uptyo zeal). 

80D. 1. Doric and Aeolic retain original a, as in uadov apple (cp. Lat. malum, 
Att. uijdov), xapvt herald (Att. xfjput). Hut Doric and Aectic have original » 
when » interchanges with e, as in rlOny I place, ri@eyer we place, warnp warépa 
mother, rowshy ropén shepherd. 

2. Tonic has y after e, «, and p. Thus, yere}, oxih, huépn. 
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a. This is true also of the a which is the result of early compensative length- 
ening, by which -asv-, -ac\-, -acu-, and -ac» changed to -de-, -ad-, -Gu-, and 
<>. (See 37 b.) But in a few cases like rds for rdéys, and in wraea for rdvca 
(113) where the combination avo arose at a later period, 4 was not changed to 7. 
bpdvas for Upijvas fo weave follows rerpdvat to pierce. 


b. Original a became 7 after v, as ¢u4 growth. In some words, however, we 
find a. 


a. In Attic alone this » was changed back to a: 


1. When preceded by a p; a8 *uépa day, xWpa country. This appears to have 
taken place even though an o intervened: as dxpéaua a musical piece, 
a46p6a collected. 

Exceptions: (a&) But pen was changed to py: as xépy for xopen maiden. 
(b) Likewise py, when the result of contraction of pea, remained: as &p7 
from Spea mountains. (c) And pon was changed to pp»: as xéppy for xbpon 
(79) one of the temples. 

2. When preceded by ¢ or.: a8 yeved generation, ox shadow. 

This change takes place even when the 7 is the result of the contraction 
of ea: as iyca healthy, évded lacking, for vy} from vye(o)a, érSeR# from 
érdee(o)a; also, if originally a ¢ intervened, as »éa for vera young (Lat. 
nova). 

Exceptions: Some exceptions are due to analogy: 9 healthy, edouh 
shapely (292 a) follow ca¢f clear. 


32. In the choruses of tragedy Doric a is often used for 7. Thus, 
parm mother, yx soul, ya earth, Svoravos wretched, ¢Bav went. 


33. The dialects frequently show vowel sounds that do not occur 
in the corresponding Attic words. 


%. Transfer of Quantity. —10, 7a often exchange quantities, be. 
coming ew, ea. Thus, Anos (Epic Aads folk) becomes Aewds, aS wrdAnos 
becomes wdAcws of a city; reOvncros teOveGros dead; Baorkja Baoiréa 
king. 





$3D. afore: lapés sacred, “Apraus (for “Apreus), tpdrw turn Dor.; «fora: 
Opeos courage Aeol., Epon» male, dpéw see, réocepes four (= rérrapes) Ion.; «@ 
foro: Siaixartos (for diaixdoroe) 200 Dor., dxd under Acol.; 0 fora: orpéros (arpa- 
76s) army, 6» (dvd) up Aeol., réropes (rérrapes) four Dor.; « foryn: tsowr inferior 
(q7rwv) Ion.; « foro: ’AréAdwr Dor. (also’AwréAdwv); « for a: péfwr greater 
lon. ; «for v: xépray mix (= xipydva: for xepavyvdvac) Acol.; fore: lorin hearth 
Ion., lerla Dor. (for éerla), xpiows (xpueeos) golden Aeol., 66s god Boeot., 
xooulw arrange Dor.; v fora: slovpes four (rérrapes) Hom.; v for 0: drupe 
name Dor., Aeol., drt from Aeol.; mfor ov: d» accordingly Ion., Dor. 

$%D. Often in Ionic: "Arpet3ew from earlier 'Arpetdao son of Atreus, ixérew 
from txéraéo suppliant. This ew generally makes a single syllable in poetry (60). 
The 4o intermediate between Go and ew is rarely found. 
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35. Qualitative Vowel Gradation.—In the same root or suffix we 
find an interchange among different vowels (and diphthongs) simi- 
lar to the interchange in sing, sang, sung. 

a. This variation appears in strong grades and in a weak grade (including 
actual expulsion of a vowel—in diphthongs, of the first vowel). Thus, dép-w 
I carry, dbp-o-s tribute, gdp thief, pap-é-rpa quiver, dl-¢p-o-s chariot (two- 
carrier), delw-w I leave, \é-dovr-a I have left, \cx-etv to leave. The interchange 
is quantitative in ¢ép-0-s gdp (cp. 27). 

b. When, by the expulsion of a vowel in the weak grade, an unpronounce- 
able combination of consonants resulted, a vowel sound was developed to render 
pronunciation possible. Thus, pa or ap was developed from p between conso- 
nants, as in wa-rpdé-o: from warp-o1 (262) ; and a from », as in adré-ya-ro-» for 
abro-u»-ror automaton (acting of: its own will), cp. wér-o-s rage, ué-yov-a I yearn. 
So in édvyoualyw name for dropr-iw $ CP. Sroua. 

c. A vowel may also take the place of an original liquid or nasal after a con- 
sonant ; as &\ioa for é\tou. This p,r», wu, » in b and c is called sonant liquid 
or sonant nasal. : 


36. TABLE OF THE CHIEF VOWEL GRADES 
Strong Grades Weak Grade Strong Grades Weak Grade 
1. 2. 1, 2. 
& € :0 — ora d. a: a 
b. e : 0 6 ee nia eora 
Cc. ev sou 7) f. w o 


éyer4-uny Ibecame : yéyora Iam born yl~y w-o-nar I become 
tpéww I turn : Tpor-h rout é-rpdx-ny Iwas put to flight 
b. welé-w I persuade : wé-woil-a I trust (568) wi6-avbs persuasive 

C. €det(0)o-0-nas I shall go: é\-hdovd-a Ihave gone #dv6-0-» I went (Epic) 


a. 


d, g@a-pl (Dor., 30) I say : dw-rh speech ga-néy we speak 

. rl-On-u I place : Ow-pb-s heap Ge-76-s placed, adupted 
” A ptry-vi-wm I break : &ppwy-a Ihave broken é-ppdy-7n it was broken 

f. —— bl-3w-ue I give 5l-80-pew we give 


N. 1. — Relatively few words show examples of all the above series of grades. 
Some have five grades, as ra-r#p, wa-rép-a, eb-rd-rwp, eb-9d-rop-a, wa-T p-ds. 
N. 2.—e and ¢ vary in rerdyviu: wirynm spread out. 


COMPENSATORY LENGTHENING 


37. Compensatory lengthening is the lengthening of a short vowel 
to make up for the omission of a consonant. 





$7 D. 1. Ionic agrees with Attic except where the omitted consonant was f, 
which in Attic disappeared after a consonant without causing lengthening. 
Thus, getvos for févos stranger, elvexa on account of (also in Dem.) for &vexa, 
odpos boundary for Spos, xoSpos boy for xépos, wolves alone for pdvos. These 
forms are also used generally in poetry. 
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The short vowels a « ‘ ° v 
are lengthened to a a t ov v 
Thus the forms rdyvs | é-peroa écduwoa révs Seucpuvr-s 
become ras tpecva Exdiva rovs decxvbs 
the Iremained| Ileaned the showing 


a. Thus are formed crelow I kill for xrev-yw, pOelpw I destroy for péep-w, 
dérecpa giver for Borep-sa, cdtrw I lean for criv-w, ddopbpw I lament for dropup-w. 

b. a becomes y in the c-aorist of verbs whose stems end in A, p, or », when 
not preceded by «orp. Thus, é¢a»ca becomes &-gyva I showed, but érepar-ca 
becomes érépava I finished. So cedfvn moon for cedac-vn (cédas gleam). 

c. The diphthongs « and ov due to this lengthening are spurious (6). 


38. a arises from a upon the loss of its « (48) in det always (from ale), 
derés eagle (alerés), xAdec weeps (dale), éd\da olive-tree (dala, cp. Lat. oliva). 

a. This change took place only when a: was followed by ¢ (al;el, airerés from 
dpeeros, xAatces from xAafeer, 111, 128) or « (OnBals the Thebdaid from OnBats); 
and only when ¢ or « was not followed by o. 


SHORTENING, ADDITION, AND OTHER VOWEL CHANGES 


39. Shortening. —A long vowel may be shortened before another long 
vowel: Sacitéwy from Bacidjwr of kings, veSy from ynde of ships, reOvews from 
reOvpnws dead. 

40. A long vowel before :, v, a nasal, or a liquid + a following consonant 
was regularly shortened: »dis from original vaus ship, éulyey from é-wyn-rr 
were mixed, The long vowel was often introduced again, as Ion. ynis ship. 


41. Addition. —a, ¢,o are sometimes prefixed before X, u, p, ¢ (prothetic 
rowels). ‘Thus, d-Aelgw anoint with oil, Mwos fat; ¢pvOpds red (cp. Lat. ruber), 
é-elxoos from &(f)elxoor ; d-pbpyriju wipe; é-xOés and x6és yesterday, t-xris weasel 
(xridén weasel-skin helmet) are doubtful cases. 


42. Development. — A medial vowel is sometimes developed from A or » 
between two consonants; thus aA, Aa; ap, pa; a» (35 b). Also (rarely) in 
forms like Ion. Bdpayxos = Att. Bpdyxos hoarseness. 


2. Doric generally lengthens e and o to 7 and w: £fvos, Gpos, xpos, udpos. 
So wGca muse from porva for porria, rus for révs the, Hul am for éops, xnrlox 
1000 for xeodo, Ionic yef\or. (In some Doric dialects ¢ drops as in Attic (évos, 
Spos); and aps, ovs may become ds, os: Seorérds lords, rés the.) 

3. Aeolic has ars, es (a genuine diphth.), os from ays, evs, ovs. Thus, raica all 
(Cretan wdroa, Att. réca), Moor they loose from Aborr:. Elsewhere Aecol. prefers 
assimilated forms (Suevva, Exdcvva, tévvos, Uvvexa, Sppos, Enpu, xéAXr). Butsingle », 
p are also found, as in xépa, ubv0s. Aeolic has d0éppa, xAlyvw, ddopbppw; cp. 37 a. 

39 D. In the Ionic genitive of A stems (214 D. 8) -ewy is from -nwr out of -iwy. 
So in Ionic Bac:déa from Bacidfja king. So even before a short vowel in Hom. 
hpisos, pw hero (cp. 148 D. 3). 
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43. Disappearance. — The : and v of diphthongs often disappear before a 
following vowel. Thus, és from ulés son, Bo-ds genitive of Bod-s ox, cow. «+ and 
v here became semivowels (4, y), which are not written. Cp. 148 D. 3. 


44. a. The disappearance of e before a vowel is often called hyphaeresis (ipal- 
peots omission). Thus Ionic voceds chick for veooeds, dprh for doprh festival ; ddeads 
Jearlessly for ddeéws. Here « was sounded nearly like y and was not written. 

b. The disappearance of a short vowel between consonants is called syncope 
(cvyxor4 cutting up). Thus rtrrw fall for ri-rer-w, rarpés father for rarépos. 
Syncopated forms show the weak grade of vowel gradation (86, 3¢). 


45. Assimilation. — A vowel may be assimilated to the vowel standing in 
the following syllable: B:SAlov book from BuPAlow (BUBdos papyrus). 
a. On assimilation in distracted verbs (dpéw see, etc.), see 643 ff., 652. 


EUPHONY OF VOWELS 
CONTACT OF VOWELS AND HIATUS 


46. Attic more than any other dialect disliked the immediate 
succession of two vowel sounds in adjoining syllables. To avoid 
such succession, which often arose in the formation and inflection of 
words, various means were employed: contraction (48 ff.), when the 
vowels collided in the middle of a word; or, when the succession 
occurred between two words (hiatus), by crasis (62 ff.), elision (70 ff.), 
aphagresis (76), or by affixing a movable consonant at the end of 
the former word (134). 


47. Hiatus is usually avoided in prose writers by elision (70 ff.) ; but in 
cases where elision is not possible, hiatus is allowed to remain by different 
writers in different degrees, commonly after short words, such as a, el, 9, Kai, 
4, and the forms of the article. 


43D. Soin Hdt. céera: for xelera: lies, Badéa for Babeia deep. 

44a. D. Cp. Hom. Geof A18 (one syllable). « becomes , in Hom. rédws (two 
syllables) 567. «rarely disappears: 8Sfpor for dhuwr belonging to the people 
M 218. 

47D. Hiatus is allowed in certain cases. 

1. In epic poetry: a. Aftersand vu: d&fom dudls, ob doar. 

b. After a lung final syllable having the rhythmic accent: por ¢@édAovca 
C VU uv). 

c. When a long final syllable is shortened before an initial vowel (weak, or 
tmproper, hiatus) : dxry é¢ bynd\7 C= UV VU =). 

d. When the concurrent vowels are separated by the caesura; often after 
the fourth foot: dAN ay’ dudy dxdwy éxiBhoeo, | Eppa (nar; very often between 
the short syllables of the third foot (the feminine caesura): as, dX’ dxéouvce 
KdOnoo, | dug 8° éxcrelOeo uO0y ; rarely after the first foot: adrap 6 fy»w A 883. 

e. Where ¢ has been lost. 

2. In Attic poetry hiatus is allowable, as in lc, and after rl what? weil, 
interjections, reol concerning, and in ob3¢ (u8e) els (for od8els, uysels no one). 
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CONTRACTION 


48. Contraction unites in a single long vowel or diphthong two 
vowels or a vowel and a diphthong standing next each other in 
successive syllables in the same word. 

a. Occasion for contraction is made especially by the concurrence of vowel 
sounds which were once separated by ¢, y (f¢), and ¢ (17, 20 a). 


The following are the chief rules governing contraction: 


49. (1) Two vowels which can form a diphthong (5) unite to 
form that diphthong: yévei = yéva, aiddt = aidot, xAxiOpov = xAqOpov. 


5O. (II) Like Vowels. — Like vowels, whether short or long, unite 
in the common long; e¢, oo become et, ov (6): yépaa = yépa, pircyre 
= girires ediree = Eire, SnAcopey = SyAodpev. 

a. « is rarely contracted with ¢ (d¢¢ + tduov = dptdiov small snake) or v with v 
(8 son in inscriptions, from (:)és = ulés, 43). 


$1. (III) Unlike Vowels. — Unlike vowels are assimilated, either 
the second to the first (progressive assimilation) or the first to the 
second (regressive assimilation). 

a. Ano sound always prevails over an a or e sound: o or @ before or after a, 
and before n, forms ». o« and eo form ov (a spurious diphthong, 6). Thus, 
vipdoper = TipGyer, aldda = aldd, fpwa = fipw, riudw = rind, 8nddnre = BnrGre ; 
but perdoper = dirdoSper, 8nrAderoy = Sydobror. 

b. When a and < or y come together the vowel sound that precede prevails, 
and we have @ or : Spae = Spa, riudyre = ripare, bpea = bpy. 

c. v rarely contracts: v++e=i in lyébdio» from lyOvidur small fish; vt 
strictly never becomes d (273). 

52. (IV) Vowels and Diphthongs.— A vowel disappears before a 
diphthong beginning’ with the same sound: pvda=jpvyalt, pirilae = 
$urei, Bprdor = Sqhoi. 

53. A vowel before a diphthong not beginning with the same 
sound generally contracts with the first vowel of the diphthong; the 
last vowel, if «, 1s subscript (5): ride =ring, ripdomey = Tripppey, 
Aatweat = Aetry, pepvOLNY = wenvynyy. 

a. But «+ o becomes os: girder = Gidot; o + a, 0 + y become o: 3ya = 
Syrot, SarSy = Sydol. 

54. Spurious«aand evare treated likeeando: rindecv=ripady, dnr\becv= 8ydoidy, 
ripdovet=ripado: (but rindec=ring and dn\dec= dy Aoi, since « is here genuine ; 6). 


60 D. «+= occurs chiefly in the Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic dative singular 
of nouns in ~s (268 D.), as in wo\u = w6X; also in the optative, as in ¢6-i-ro = 
ore. 
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55. (V) Three Vowels.— When three vowels come together, the 
last two unite first, and the resulting diphthong may be contracted 
with the first vowel: thus, rizg is from tipa-y out of ripa-e(o)ac; but 
TlepexAdovs from TepexAéeos. 


56. Irregularities. — A short vowel preceding a or any long vowel or diph- 
thong, in contracts of the first and second declensions, is apparently absorbed 
(235, 290): xpdcea = xpica (not xpieH), drAda = ardG (not drAG), by analogy 
to the a which marks the neuter plural, ypicéas = ypicais. (So puéas = fas 
to show the -as of the accus. pl.) Only in the singular of the first declension 
does ea become » (or a after a vowel or p): xpicdais = yxpiofs, dpyupég = dpyupa. 
In the third declension eea becomes ed (265); ea or vea becomes ca (va) or cy (uy). 
See 292 d. 

Various special cases will be considered under their appropriate sections. 


57. The contraction of a long vowel with a short vowel sometimes does not 
occur by reason of analogy. Thus, ynt (two syllables) follows »nés, the older 
form of veds (275). Sometimes the long vowel was shortened (39) or transfer 
of quantity took place (34). 


58. Vowels that were once separated by ¢ or: (20) are often not con- 
tracted in dissyllabic forms, but contracted in polysyllabic forms, Thus, 6e(o)s 
god, but Govcvdl8ys Thucydides (debs + xidos glory). 


59. TABLE OF VOWEL CONTRACTIONS 
[After ec or ov, gen. means genuine, sp. means spurious.) 
ata =@ yepaa_ = yépa € +a =P Abeas = by 
a+a =@ das = dds whence Ade 
a+a@ =4 BeBdace = BeBacr = a xpicéas = xpicais 
a+ a = at prdac = pvat 
a+g¢ =¢ prde = pre ete = ec(sp.) piidere = Gidetre 
ate =@ ripdere = TiysGre | e + ex (gen.) = ec(gen.) pirdee = hiret 
a+ ec(gen.) = ¢ Tipaer = Tig € + ec(sp.) = e(sp.) pirdecy = pedrety 
ate(p.) =a Tindew )8=— =: Tia e+7n =%7 guriénre = Pidfjre 
a+7n =@ rindnre = Tindre [ety =Y prey = pig 
a+y =¢ Tipdy = ring ete = e¢ (gen.) yévet = yéver 
ate = ae xépat = xépat e+o = ov (sp.) PcAdopey = Ptrovper 
a+e =¢ patrepos = pdrepos | € + o = 0 pirdaure = didroire 
a+o =w Tipdopey = Tip@uew | € + ov (ep.) = ov gtrdoves = drdrdodor 
a+ o =y Trindown. = Tipe |e fu = ev & = 6 
a+ ov(sp.) = w ériude(o)o (65) e+tw =o piidw = gird 
= éripo e+y = xpicép == xpiog 
a+w =o Tipdw = == TER n+ a =%7 Abn(o)ac = Ady 
e+t+a =% relxea =Telxy n+e =% Timhevros = TinAvros 
=@ écréa = 6074(56)| 9 + ec(gen.) = 9 the = oP 
e+a4 = Qmiéa = ard n+e(p.) =7 riphes = rings 





55 D. In Hom. Seios of fear from Sée(c)-0s the first two vowels unite. 
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TABLE OF VOWEL CONTRACTIONS — Concluded 


at” = garinre = parfire jo+y =o 8yd6y = Snroi 
ata =p $n = $9 =y déys = dys 
9+ 0 =e pepynolunr = o+s¢ =o 4x bi = Fxor 
peurgsuny| o +0 = ou (sp.) rAdos = whos 
ate = cAnts = «Ags o +o = 08 3nrAdbocper = Sn)oiper 
t+e = Xhos = Xios © + ov (sp.) = ou (sp.) SnAbovee = Syrover 
o+a =o aldéa = ald o+w =u énibw = = AD 
=a dwiéa <= dra o+y = rrby = TA@ 
(56) u+e =p ix Ouldcow = ly Ob8v0y 
o+e = ov (sp.) d34d0e 8=— = E3HNoV [u+u =o dvs (for vlés) = Us 
© + e (gen.) = o8 Synrdeq = = Snot w+a =w fipwa = fipw 
© + e:(ep.) = ov Sy\becw = 8ydode w+tse = Fpwre = fow 
o+y” =w Onr\énre = dnrddre | wtow =o ww (Hom.)= 83 


N. — The forms of pi-yéw shiver contract from the stem piyw- (yielding w or ¢). 


SYNIZESIS 


60. In poetry two vowels, or a vowel and a diphthong, belonging 
to successive syllables may unite to form a single syllable in pronun- 
ciation, but not in writing. Thus, Bé\ca missiles, réAews city, IyAnid- 
bw son of Peleus, xpioép golden. This is called Synizésis (owilyors 
settling together). as 


_ 6 Synizesis may occur between two words when the first ends 
ina long vowel or diphthong. This is especially the case with 8% 





69D. Attic contracts more, Ionic less, than the other dialects, The laws of 
contraction often differ in the different dialects. 

1. Ionic (Old and New) is distinguished by its absence of contraction. Thus, 
wibes for riots voyage, relxea for relyn walls, doréa for dora bones, do.dh for 
#24 song, depybs for dpyés idle. The Mas. of Hdt. generally leave ee, ey uncon- 
tracted; but this is probably erroneous in most cases. Ionic rarely contracts 
where Attic does not: éydwrorra for dySohxovra eighty. 

2. eo, ew, eov generally remain open in all dialects except Attic. In Ionic ew 
is usually monosyllabic. Ionic (and less often Doric) may contract eo, eov to ev: 
cei from odo of thee, diredor from giddover they love. 

8. ace, ao, aw, aw contract to a in Doric and Aeolic. Thus, ’Arpe(8a from 
"Arpel8do, Dor. yedavr: they laugh from yeddorri, xwpay from xwpdwy of countries. 
In Aeolic oa = & in Padberr: (Ion. Bwhberrs) = Att. BonOoidrrs aiding (dative). 

4. Doric contracts ae to 7; an to 7; act, ay toy. Thus, xtxn from rixae con- 
quer! bp9 from épda and dpdy ; but de = & (dds from déAwos, Hom. Hédvos sun). 

5. The Severer (and earlier) Doric contracts ee to n, and oe, oo tow. Thus, 
oAtre from Pireéroo, 8nr\Gre from 8ydébere, Grew from Ixrro-0 (250 D.); the Milder 
(and later) Doric and N. W. Greek contract to «, and ov. Aeolic agrees with the 
Severer Doric. 
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now, 4 Or, % (interrog.), ny not, ered since, tyd I, Boh ; a8 7 ov O 18. 
a. The term synizesis is often restricted to cases where the first vowel is long. 


Where the first vowel is short, e, « were sounded nearly like y; v nearly like w. 
Cp. 44a. ‘The single syllable produced by synizesis is almost always long. 


CRASIS 


62. Crasis (xpacis mingling) is the contraction of a vowel or 
diphthong at the end of a word with a vowel or diphthong begin- 
ning the following word. Over the syllable resulting from contrac- 
tion is placed a’ called corénis (xopwvis hook), a8 radAa from ra dAAa 
the other things, the rest. 

a. The coronis is not written when the rough breathing stands on the first 
word : 6 dyOpwros = &vOpwros. 

b. Crasis does not occur when the first vowel may be elided. (Some editors 
write rdAda, etc.) 


63. Crasis occurs in general only between words that belong together; and 
the first of the two words united by crasis is usually the less important; as the 
article, relative pronoun (8, 4), xpé, cal, 84, w. Crasis occurs chiefly in poetry. 

a. It is rare in Hom., common in the dialogue parts of the drama (especially 
in comedy), and frequent in the orators. 


64. x,17, x become ¢, 6, x when the next word begins with the rough breath- 
ing (124): ry hudpe= Ohudpg the day, xal of and the = xol (68 c). 


65. Iota subscript (5) appears in the syllable resulting from crasis only when 
the first syllable of the second word contains ant: é¢yd olga = ¢ygda I know 
(but rp dpydeyw = rwpydvy the instrument, 68 a). 

66. The rules for crasis are in general the same as those for contraction 
(48 ff.). Thus, 7d dvoua = rotvoua the name, 6 év = obv, db Avep = Svep oh man, 
<pd Exwy = rpodywy excelling, rd tudruy = Ooludry the cloak (64), a éyd = dys. 

But the following exceptions are to be noted (67-69) : 


67. <A diphthong may lose its final vowel: ol éuol = obpol, cor dori = coterl, 
pov dori = povorl. Cp. 48, 68. - 


68. The final vowel or diphthong of the article, and of ro/, is dropped, and an 
initial a of the next word is lengthened unless it is the first vowel of a diph- 
thong. The same rule applies in part to «al. 

a. Article. —é detp = drip, ol Avdpes = Avdpes, al dyabal = dyabal, 4 d\fOna = 
AAAGeca, rol dvdpss = rdvdpbs, rE dvdpl = rdvdpl, b adrés = abrés the same, roo 
avrot = rabrot of the same. 

b. rol.—rol dpa = rdpa, pévror Av = perrdy. 

c. xal.—(1) a is dropped: xal atrés = xadrés, xal ob = xob, xal 4 = xh, xal 
ol = xol, cal ixeredere = xlxerevere and ye beseech (64). (2) ac is contracted 
chiefly before e and «: xal év=xdy, xal éyd = xdyd, wal és =Kds, cal elra = 
xgra (note however xat ef = xel, xat els = els); also before o in xal dre = x@re. 
xal &rws = xyGrws (64). 
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N. — The exceptions in 68 a—c to the laws of contraction are due to the desire 
to let the vowel of the more important word prevail: d»np, not d»np, because of 
dvhp. » 

69. Most crasis forms of repos other are derived from drepos, the earlier form : 
thus, 6 &repos = drepos, ol Erepos = Arepor ; but rod érépou = Godrépou (64). 


ELISION 


70. Elision is the expulsion of a short vowel at the end of a word 
before a word beginning with a vowel. An apostrophe (’) marks the 
place where the vowel is elided. 

GAN (a) dye, E8wx (a) évvda, €p' (= ew) davrod (64), Exouu (c) Av, yévoir’ (0) dv. 

a. Elision is often not expressed to the eye except in poetry. Both inscrip- 
tions and the Mas. of prose writers are very inconsistent, but even where the 
elision is not expressed, it seems to have occurred in speaking ; i.e. 58e elre and 
83° dle were spoken alike. The Mas. are of little value in such cases. 


71. Elision affects only unimportant words or syllables, such as particles, 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions of two syllables (except repl, Axpi, 
néxpt, Ss 72 dD, c), and the final syllables of nouns, pronouns, and verbs, 

a. The final vowel of an emphatic personal pronoun is rarely elided. 


72. Elision does not occur in 

a. Monosyllables, except such as end in e (ré, 54, yé). 

b. The conjunction Sr: that (8r’ is bre when). 

c. The prepositions rpé before, dxp:, wéxpc until, and wrepl concerning (except 
before :). 

d. The dative singular ending « of the third declension, and in o:, the ending: 
of the dative plural. 

e. Words with final v. 


73. Except écri is, forms admitting movable » (184 a) do not suffer elision 
in prose. (But some cases of ¢ in the perfect occur in Demosthenes.) 


74. a in the personal endings and the infinitive is elided in Aristophanes ; 
scarcely ever, if at all, in tragedy; its elision in prose is doubtful. o: is elided 
in tragedy in ofuo alas. 


68D. Hom. has Spwros = 4 Apioros, wirds = 6 abrés. Hat. has ovrepos = 4 
brepos, wehp = 6 dvhp, wvrol = ol abrol, rduré = rd abré, revrod = rod abrod, dwvrof 
= 0 abro0, &rbpes = ol Avdpes. Doric has xcpwl = cal éal. 

73D. Absence of elision in Homer often proves the loss of ¢ (3), as in 
cara dory X 1. Epic admits elision in od thy, jd, in the dat. sing. of the third 
decl., in -0s and -as in the personal endings, and in -va:, -c@a: of the infinitive, 
and (rarely) in pol, gol, sol. ava oh king, and dva = dvdornh rise up, elide only 
once, [84 and never. Hdt. elides less often than Attic prose; but the Mas. are 
not a sure guide. wepf sometimes appears as wrép in Doric and Aeolic before 
words beginning with other vowels than «. dgei’ d8¢na: A 272. Cp. 148D. 1. 

73 D. In poetry a vowel capable of taking movable » is often cut off. 
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75. Interior elision takes place in forming compound words. Here 
the apostrophe is not used. Thus, ovdeis no one from odd els, xadopdu 
look down upon from xara dpdw, pln let go from pera Enpe (124). 

a. 6st, rovrt this are derived from the demonstrative pronouns &de, roiro 
+ the deictic ending ¢ (833 g). 

b. Interior elision does not always occur in the formation of compounds. 
Thus, oxyxrofxos sceptre-bearing from oxywro + oxos (i.e. coxos). Cp. 878. 

c. On the accent in elision, see 174. 


APHAERESIS (INVERSE ELISION) 


76. Aphaeresis (ddelpecis taking away) is the elision of e at the beginning 
of a word after a word ending in a long vowel or diphthong. This occurs only 
in poetry, and chiefly after u# not, ¥ or. Thus, uh 'vraida, A'pné, rapétw 'paurédy, 
abr 't#\Oer. In some texts editors prefer to adopt crasis (62) or synizesis (60). 
a is rarely elided thus. 


EUPHONY OF CONSONANTS 


77. Assimilation.— A consonant is sometimes assimilated to an- 
other consonant in the same word. This assimilation may be either 
partial, as in é-réud-Onv I was sent for é-repx-Onv (82), or complete, as 
in éupevw I abide by for év-pevw (94). 

a. A preceding consonant is generally assimilated to a following consonant. 
Assimilation to a preceding consonant, as in 5\A\iju I destroy for 6\-»t-u, is rare. 


DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS 


78. Attic has rr for oo of Ionic and most other dialects: wrpdrrw 
do for xpdocw, Oddatra sea for OdAacoa, xpeirrwy stronger for xpacowy. 

a. Tragedy and Thucydides adopt oo as an Jonism. On xapleoca see 114 a. 

b. rr is used for that oo which is regularly formed by « or x and. (112), 
sometimes by 7, 0, and « (114). On rr in ‘Arrixés see 83 a. 


75 D. Apocope (droxor} cutting off) occurs when a final short vowel is cut 
off before an initial consonant. In literature apocope is confined to poetry, but 
in the prose inscriptions of the dialects it is frequent. Thus, in Hom., as sepa- 
rate words and in compounds, 4», «dr, wdp (dw, dx rarely) for d»d, card, wapd 
(46, br6). Final + is assimilated to a following consonant (but xardaveiy to die, 
Not xa@Gavetv, cp. 83 a); so final » by 91-95. Thus, dddéfac to pick up, ax wrébvoy 
into the strife; xdBBade threw down, cddduwe left behind, xaxxelorres lit. lying 
down, xavdtacs break in pieces, for xarfdgacs = xar-pdtats, cad 84, xaddioa enter- 
tng into, caw wedlor through the plain, cay yor on the knee (kag not kang), xdp 
pbov in the stream; UBBdddey interrupt, drréupe will send away. When three 
consonants collide, the final consonant of the apocopate word is usually lost, as 
xdxrave slew, from xdxxrave out Of xar(é)xrave. Apocope occurs rarely in Attic 
poetry. wér for rorl (= pds in meaning) is frequent in Doric and Boeotian. 


N.— The shorter forms may have originated fro elision. 
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79. Later Attic has pp for po of older Attic: Odppos courage = 
Bipoos, dppyv male = dpony. 

a. But po does not become pp in the dative plural (J#rop-o1 orators) and in 
words containing the suffix -o:s for -ris (dp-o1s raising). 

b. Ionic and most other dialects have po. po in Attic tragedy and Thucydides 
is probably an Ionism. Xenophon has pe and pp. 


80. An initial p is doubled when a simple vowel is placed before it 
in inflection or composition. Thus, after the syllabic augment (29), 
éppa was flowing from féw; and in xaXi-ppoos fair flowing. After a 
diphthong p is not doubled: ei-poos fair flowing. 

a. This pp, due to assimilation of op (8-ppe, xadl-ppoos), or cp (épph0n was 
spoken), is strictly retained in the interior of a word; but simplified to single p 
when standing at the beginning, é.e. jéw is for ppéw. In composition (ed-poos) 
single p is due to the influence of the simplified initial sound. 

b. A different pp arises from assimilation of pe (79), pe (sounded like py, 44, 
117), and vp (95). 


81. 8, 7, 8 are not doubled in Attic (cp. 75 D.). In vy the first y is nasal 
(19 a). , x, @ are not doubled in Attic; instead, we have rd, «x, 7@ a8 in 
Zerg Sappho, Béxxos Bacchus, ’ArOls (Atthis) Attic. Cp. 88 a. 


CONSONANTS WITH CONSONANTS 
STOPS BEFORE STOPS 


62. A labial or a palatal stop (16) before a dental stop (r, 8, 6) 
must be of the same order (16). 


a. Br, or become ar: (rerpif-ra:) rérpiwra: has been rubbed from rpls-w 
rub; (vyeypag-ra) yéyparra: has been written from ypdg-w write. yr, xt 
become «xr: (AeXey-ra:) AOAexrar has been said from Aéy-w say; (BeSpex-rac) 
BéBpexra: has been moistened from Bpéx-w moisten. 


80 D. In Hom. and even in prose p may remain single after a vowel: &-pete 
did from péfw, xadX-poos. So icd-ppowos and lcé-powos (by analogy to Jéros) 
equally balanced. éx xeipGv Bédea péoy M 159 represents Bédea ppéow. Cp. 146 D. 

81D. 1. Hom. has many cases of doubled liquids and nasals: f\\afe took, 
GAncros unceasing, &upopos without lot in, prroppecdss fond of smiles, dydvvdos 
very snowy, apyerris white, tyvere relate. These forms are due to the assimila- 
tion of « and A, w, or ». Thus, dyd-vndeos is from dya-cndos, cp. sn in snow. 

2. Doubled stops: Srr: that (cfod-r:), dxxbre as (cfod-rore), Edeace feared 
(€5ceere). 

3% ow in péocos middle (for wehkos medius, 114), dxrlccw backward, in the 
datives of o-stems, as Seco: (250 D. 2), and in verbs with stems in o (rpécce). 

4. One of these doubled consonants may be dropped without lengthening the 
preceding vowel: O8vce’s from "Odvecedts, uéoos, dxicw. So in ‘Axcdeds from 
"AxiAdets. On 36, 88, see 75D. Aecolic has many doubled consonants due to 
assimilation (37 D. 3). 
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b. #8, @& become BS: (xrex-dnr) cdéBSny by stealth from x\éx-17-w steal ; 
(ypapiny) ypdBinv scraping from ypd¢-w write (originally scratch, scrape). 
«& becomes y&: (xex-dnv) rAéy8nv entwined from wrhéx-w plait. 

c. #0, BO become $0: (é¢reur-Onr) éréupdny I was sent from wréur-w send ; 
(érpiB-On) érptpén it was rubbed (rptB-w rub). «0, y8 become x@: (éwXex-6y) 
éxhéx On if was plaited (whéx-w plait) ; (édr\ey-On) Ehé6n it was said (Ady-w say). 

N. 1.—Cp. éwrd seven, EBSop0s seventh, ébO4uepos lasting seven days. 

N. 2.— But é« out of remains unchanged: éxdidapu surrender, éxOéw run out 
(104). 


83. A dental stop before another dental stop becomes go. 


dvverés practicable for dyvr-ros from dvérw complete, tore you know for i8-re, 
ole6a thou knowest for ol8-0a, réwesra: has been persuaded for wrereb-raz, 
éwelsOye I was persuaded for érecb-Ony. 
a. rr, 7@ remain unchanged in ’Arrexés, ’ArOls Attic, and in xarOavety die 
(75 D., 81). So rr for ve (78). 


84. Any stop standing before a stop other than 7, 8, 0, or in other combina- 
tion than rq, xx, 76 (81) is dropped, as in xexdsu(3)-xa I have brought. + before 
x, y, or x is gamma-nasal (19 a), not a stop. 


STOPS BEFORE M 


85. Before », the labial stops (x, 8, ¢) become »; the palatal stops 
x, x become y; y before » remains unchanged. 


Supa eye for éx-pa (cp. brwra), AAAecupac I have been left for \eXex-nar from 
Aelx-w leave, rérpiupas for rerpiB-pa: from rptp-w rub, yéypaupua for yeypag- 
pat from ypdd-w write, réwAeyua: for rewdex-wac from wiéx-w plait, rérevypat 
for rerevx-pac from rebx-w build. 


a. «x and x may remain unchanged before uw in a noun-suffix: dx-u4 edge, 
8pax-u4 drachma. «xu remains when brought together by phonetic change 
(128 a), a8 in xé-xun-xa am wearied (xdy-rw), 

b. yyu and pum become yu and wy. Thus, éAjAeyuac for éAnreyy-nar from 
Enreyx-par (d\éyx-w convict), réweppas for wewenp-par from rereuw-par (weur-w 


send). 


96. A dental stop (7, 8,6) before » often appears to become a. 
Thus, ywvopae for Hwvr-pa (dvir-w complete), réppacuat for reppad-pac 
(ppa{w declare), réwetopar for wereb-pat (reib-w persuade). 


87. On the other hand, since these stops are actually retained in many words, 
such as éperusv oar, wérpuos fate, dpiOuss number, o must be explained as due 
to analogy. Thus, qrvopa, réppacua, sérecuar have taken on the ending -cpa: 
by analogy to -cra: where o is in place (ré¢pacra for reppad-rac). So loper we 
know (Hom. (yer) follows tore you know (for l3-re). den odor stands for 63-cpny. 


85 a. D. So in Hom. xuevos favoring (ixdow), dxaxpévos sharpened. 
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CONSONANTS ‘BEFORE N 


96. 8 regularly and ¢ usually become » before ». Thus, cepyds 
revered for ceB-vos (7€B-opat), crupvds firm for orud-vos (cridw contract). 

89. ylyropa: become, yryviéoxw know become ytropa:, yivdéonw in Attic after 
$00 s.c., in New Ionic, late Doric, etc. 

90. Ay becomes AA in dAAvpu destroy for dA-vope. 

dv is kept in wi\vayuas approach. On sigma before » see 105. 


N BEFORE CONSONANTS 


91. vy before x, 8, ¢, y becomes p: éurimrw fall into for évrirra, 
éuBdd\Aw throw in for év-BadrrAw, éudaivw exhibit for éy-divw, eupoxos 
alive for év-yoyxos. | 

92. v before x, y, x, € becomes ynasal (19 a): eyxaréw bring a 
charge for év-nadew, éyypadw inscribe for évypadw, ovyxew pour together 
for ovv-yew, ovyfiw grind up for ovr-giw. 

93. » before 7, 8, @ remains unchanged. Here » may represent u: Bpom~rh 
thunder (Bpéu-w roar). 

94. y before » becomes p: éuuerpos moderate for évperpos, éupevo 
abide by for év-pevo. 

a. Verbs in -»w may form the perfect middle in -cna: (489 h) ; as in répac- 
par (from dalyw show) for repar-uar (cp. répay-xa, répar-ra). 

b. Here » does not become o; but the ending -cza is borrowed from verbs 
with stems in a dental (as ré¢pacya:, on which see 87). 

95. vy before A, p is assimilated (AA, pp): ovAAoyos concourse for 
ovr- , cvppéw flow together for ovrpew. 

96. y before o is dropped and the preceding vowel is lengthened 
(e to et, o to ov, 37): péAas black for perars, els one for éws, riBeis plac- 
ing for rev(r)-s, rovs for rov-s. 

a. But in the dative plural » before -o: appears to be dropped without come 


pensatory lengthening: yéAac: for perar-o1, 8aluoor for Sacuor-ox divinities, ppect 
for ¢per-oc: mind. But see 250 N. | 


CONSONANTS BEFORE 2% 
97. With a a labial stop forms y, a palatal stop forms é. 


Aelyw shall leave for A\ar-cw eiipvt herald for xnpux-s 
tptpw shalirub “ rpiB-ow &iw shalllead ‘* dy-cw 
ypdyw shall write “ ypad-cw BHE cough ‘6 Bnx-s 


90 D. Aeolic 84AXa council, Attic BovAf and Doric Bwr\4 (with compensatory 
lengthening), probably for Bodva. 
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a. The only stop that can stand before o is + or x, hence B, ¢ become #, and 
7, x become «x. Thus, ypag-cw, dy-cow become ypar-cw, dx-ow. 


se. A dental stop before o is assimilated (oo) and one a is 
dropped. 
owdpact bodies for cwyaco: out of cwpar-o1, rool feet for rogcl out of wod-c:, 
Bpvio. birds for dpricc: out of dpvid-or. So wdoxw suffer for raccxw out of 
wa0-oxw (Cp. rad-ety and 126). 
a. 8 and @ become r before ¢: wrod-c1, dpri6-o1 become ror-ci, dpvir-ct. 


99. « is dropped before ox in d:3a(x)-cxw teach (8:dax-rés taught). 
x is dropped before o¢ in Bra(r)o-pnula evil-speaking. 


100. vr, vd, v) before o form voc (98), then ve, finally vy is dropped 
and the preceding vowel is lengthened (37). 
waor all for ravc-c1 out of rayr-c1, riBeior placing for rero-o1 out of riBerr-ci. 
So ylyas giant for yeyarr-s, Above. loosing for Ndorr-o1, crelow shall make 
libation for orevd-cw, welcopar shall suffer for revb-copa: (wévOos grief). 


101. a. & in, cov with in composition are treated as follows: 
éy before p,o, or ¢ keeps its »: &»-pvOucs in rhythm, év-oxevdtw prepare, ér- 
fetyriu yoke in. 
ety before o and a vowel becomes ove-: cvo-cstw help to save. 
before o and a consonant or {, becomes ovu-: ovu-cxevdtw pack up, ot-fvyos 
yoked together. 

b. wav, wéAvv before o either keep » or assimilate » toc: wdv-cogos all-wise, 
war-cé\nvos OF raccéAnpos the full moon, wadly-oxws thick-shaded, raNle-ovros 
rushing back. 

102. On po see 79a. do is retained in d\cos precinct. po, \o may become 
p, A with lengthening of the preceding vowel: #yepa I collected, Hyyedta I an- 
nounced for tyyep-ca, Wyyed-ca. 


= BEFORE CONSONANTS 


103. Sigma between consonants is dropped: wyyeA(c)be you have 
announced, yeypad(o) 6a: to have written, &(c)unvos of six months (& 
siz, pyv month). 

a. But in compounds o is retained when the second part begins with oc: 
ty-crovdos included in a truce. Compounds in d8ve- ill omit o before a word 
beginning with o: 8écx:oros hard to cleave for duve-cx.rros (oxi fw). 


104. ¢é out of (=éxs) drops o in composition before another consonant, 
but usually retains its « unaltered: éxrelyw stretch out, éxdl8wus surrender, 


98 D. Hom. often retainseo: rocol, Sdocac ba: for dar-cacba (8aréopua divide). 
102 D. Hom. has Spce incited, xépce cut, ¢é\o0ar to coop up, xédoa to put to 
shore. 
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éxdépw carry out, éxdtbw sacrifice, éxodtw preserve from danger (not éd&fw), 
(xpar6drw learn thoroughly. Cp. 82 Nn. 2, 136. 

105. o before u or » usually disappears with compensatory lengthening (37) 
as in elul for éc-uz. But ou stays if wu belongs to a suffix and in compounds of 
bue- ll: 8uc-pnerhs hostile. 

a. Assimilation takes place in IleXowdé»yncos for IléX\oros vicos island of 
Pelops, Evviju clothe for éo-viyu (Ionic efvimu), Eppec was flowing for é-cpe, 80 a. 


106. o8 becomes ¢ in some adverbs denoting motton towards. Thus, ’A04- 
vase for 'A@hvas-de Athens-wards (26, 342 a). 


107. Two sigmas brought together by inflection become o: BéAccr 
for Bé\co-or missiles, éreot for érec-cc words (98), reAéoar for redréo-cas 
(from reAéw accomplish, stem redeo-). 


a. oo when =1r (78) never becomes ¢. 


108. Many of the rules for the euphony of consonants were not established 
in the classical period. Inscriptions show a much freer practice, either marking 
the etymology, a8 otrepaxos for ctpupuaxos ally (94), évxadety for éyxadeiv to bring 
a charge (92), or showing the actual pronunciation (phonetic spelling), as rdy 
(= rdv) caxdy (92), Thu (= rhv) Bovddy (91), 7dA (= 7dr) Abyos, EySoors for Exdo- 
ow surrendering (104), éxpépw, éxObw for éxpépw, éxPdw (104). 


CONSONANTS WITH VOWELS 
CONSONANTS BEFORE I AND E 


109. Numerous changes occur before the semivowel , (= y, 20) before a 
vowel. This y is often indicated by the sign «. In 110-117 (except in 115) 
gis = y. 


110. As becomes AA: adAros for dAwos Lat. alius, dAAopat for dAto- 
pa Lat. salio, pvAXov for pvdAtoy Lat. folium. 


_ ii. After ay, ov, ap, op, « 1s shifted to the preceding syllable, form- 

INg ay, ov, atp, ap. This is called Epenthesis (érevOeots insertion). 

galne show for dar-ww, uédarva black for nedar-ca, owalpw gasp for orapw, poipa 
fate for pop-ta. (So xralw weep for xraf-w 38a.) Ons after ev, ep, tv, ep, us, 
up, see 37 a. 


112. «, xs become rr (=o 78): dudrdrrw guard for dvAak-ww 
(cp. durtaxy guard), rapdrrw disturb for rapax-w (cp. rapaxy disorder). 


106 D. o is assimilated in Aeol. and Hom. &ppevac to be for éo-perar (el var), 
dpyerris white for dpyea-vos, epeBevvds dark (épeBeo-vos, cp. "EpeBos), Aupe we, 
Cupes you (dope, topes). Cp. 81 D. 

106 D. Aeolic has o8 for medial ¢ in todos branch (bios), periodw make 
melody (ue fie). 

107 D. Homer often retains oo: Bédecor, Eero, redécoa. 
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213. (I) rt, & after long vowels, diphthongs, and consonants 
become o ; after short vowels rx, & become oo (not = rr 78), which 
is simplified to o. 

_ @lea fate from air-ta, réoa all from ravr-ya, wéoos middle (Hom. péooos) 
from ped-os (cp. Lat. med-ius), récos so great (Hom. réecos) from ror-sos (cp. 
Lat. toti-dem). 

a. In the above cases 7; passed into re. Thus rapr-ja, rarvrca, ravcca, wdvoa 

(Cretan, Thessalian), raea (37 D. 3). 


114. (IT) ry, 6 become rr (=o 78): pédtrra bee from pedir+a 
(cp. péXL, ros honey), xopurrw equip from xopv6-,w (cp. xépus, -vbos helmet). 

a. xapleooa graceful and other feminine adjectives in -ecoa are poetical, and 
therefore do not assume the native Attic prose form in rr. But see 299 c. 

b. rr from r:, & is due to analogy, chiefly of rr from x: 

115. + before final « often becomes o. Thus, ri@yoe places for 
riOnre; also in wAovaws rich for rAovt-wos (cp. wAovros wealth). 

a. vr before final . becomes ve, which drops »: €xovcr they have for €xorr: (87). 


116. & between vowels and y after a vowel form {: thus, éAwi{w 
hope for éArid-yw, weds on foot for wed-tos (cp. wred-io-v ground), dordLw 
seize for dpway-yw (cp. dpwaf rapacious). After a consonant » forms 
«8: 6 &pbw work from épy-tw. 


117. sw, becomes w7, as in ya\éxrw oppress from xyader-w. pe becomes pp in 
Boppas from Bopéas Boreas. Here e was sounded nearly like y (44, 61a). 


DISAPPEARANCE OF 2 AND F 


118. The spirant o with a vowel before or after it is often lost. 
Its former presence is known by earlier Greek forms or from the 
cognate languages. 


119. Initial o before a vowel becomes the rough breathing. 


érrd seven, Lat. septem ; juovs half, Lat. semi-; torn put for o-orn-m, Lat. 
si-st-o ; elxdunv I followed from é-cer-o-pny, Lat. sequor. 


a. When retained, this o is due to phonetic change (as od» for fbv, otyh silence 
for cviyn Germ. schweigen), or to analogy. On the loss of ‘ see 126e. 


120. Between vowels a is dropped. 


yévous of a race from ‘yeve(c)-os, Lat. gener-is, Nbec thou loosest from by for 
Ave-(7)ar, EAdov from édve-(o)o thou didst loose for thyself, riBeto for 1Betco, 
efny from éc-in-» Old Lat. siem, &d\#0e-1a truth from ddnGeo-ta. 


115 D. Doric often retains r (rléyri, €xorr:). oé is not from (Dor.) ré (cp. 
Cat. te), nor is vol from rol. 
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a. Yet ¢ appears in some - forms (ri@eca:, trraco), and in dpacts = Gapats 
128. o between vowels is due to phonetic change (as o for oo 107, rAodecs for 
whovries 115) or to analogy (as fAvoa for é\va, modelled on eu-c-a), cp. 85c¢. 


121. o usually disappears in the aorist of liquid verbs (active and middle) 
with lengthening of the preceding vowel (87): &ereAa I sent for écred-ca, Egnva 
I showed for édar-ca, épfvaro for éfar-caro. Cp. 102. 


122. Digamma (3) has disappeared in Attic. 

The following special cases are to be noted : 

a. In nouns of the third declension with a stem in av, ev, or ov (48). Thus, 
vais ship, gon. veds from yvne-ss, Bacidebs king, gen. Bacrhéws from Bacid\fjc-os (84). 

b. In the augment and reduplication of verbs beginning with ¢: elpyaféun» 
I worked from ¢epyafouny, Zona am like from cefoxa. Cp. 431, 448. 

c. In verbs in ew for ecw: péw I flow, fut. peb-copar. 


123. Some words have lost initial of : #3ds sweet (Lat. sua(d)vis), ob, ol, 
& him, &: his (Lat. suus), %o0s custom, #60s character (Lat. con-suetus). 


ASPIRATION 


124. A smooth stop (x, 1, x), brought before the rough breathing 
by elision, crasis, or in forming compounds, is made rough, becom- 
ing an aspirate (¢, 0, x). Cp. 16a. 

4g ob for dx(d) 08, rb Sry» for vicr(a) Sry (82); Odrepor the other (69), 
Goludriov for rd tudriov the cloak (66); peOtnus let go for ner(d) Inu, ad0ddys self- 
willed from aérés self and ddety please. 

a. A medial rough breathing, passing over p, roughens a preceding smooth 
stop: dpoupdés watchman from mrpo-dpos, gpoG8os gone from wpé and 686s, réOperwop 
four-horse chariot (rerp + trmos). 


125. Two rough stops beginning successive syllables of the same 
word are avoided in Greek. A rough stop is changed into a smooth 
stop when the following syllable contains a rough stop. 

a. In reduplication (441) initial ¢, 6, x are changed to x,7,«. Thus, régevya 
for ge-gev-ya perfect of petyw flee, rl-0n-us place for 0:-Oy-41, xé-xy-va for xe-x7-¥a 
perf. of ydoxw gape. 

b. In the first aorist passive imperative -@ becomes -r: after -07-, as in Ad—Oy-7e 
for Av-@y-0c ; elsewhere -é is retained (y»d0). 

c. In the aorist passive, Ge- and @v- are changed to re- and rv- in ¢-ré-Oy» was 
Placed (+rlOqyz) and é-ré-On» was sacrificed (bw). 

d. From the same objection to a succession of rough stops are due duréyw 
duslexe clothe for dud-, éxe-xeipla truce for éxe-xeupra (from &yw and yelp). 





133 D. Hom. efade pleased stands for é¢rade from éo fade. 

194 D. New Ionic generally leaves x, 7, x before the rough breathing: dx’ o6, 
werlgys, roCrepoy. But in compounds (9 D.) ¢, 6, x may appear: yédodos method 
(nerd after + 5363 way). 
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e. The rough breathing, as an aspirate (16 a), often disappeared when either 
of the two following syllables contains ¢, 6, or x. &xw Aave stands for éyw 
= gexw (119, cp. &-cxor), the rough changing to the smooth breathing before a 
rough stop. The rough breathing reappears in the future éw. Cp. fcxw restrain 
for loxw from gi-cx-w, Uebrov foundation, but eos seat, Lat. sedes. 

f. In Oplé hair, gen. sing. rpex-ds for Op:xos, dat. pl. Opél; raxds swift, 
comparative raxtw» (rare) or ddrrwy (ddcowr) from Baxiwy (112). 

g. In rag- (rddos tomb), pres. Odw-r-w bury, fut. Odyw, perf. réBay-yar (85); 
tTpépw nourish, fut. Opéyw, perf. ré-Opau-uar; tpéxw run, fut. Opétouar; rpvd- 
(rpvg} delicacy), pres. Optrrw enfeeble, fut. Opdyw; rigw smoke, perf. ré-Sip-pac. 

N. — The two rough stops remain unchanged in the aorist passive ¢0pép0n» 
was nourished, €0pipenv was enfeebled, épdvOny was shown forth, wpedbny was 
set upright, €0€\xOnv was charmed, éxabdpOny was purified ; in the perfect inf. 
wepdvOat, xexabdpGa, reOdpOar; in the imperatives ypdgnhi be written, srpdgnh 
turn about, pd& say. 


126. Transfer of Aspiration. — Aspiration may be transferred to 
a following syllable: wdcyw for za0-cxw (cp. 98). 


127. Some roots show variation between a final smooth and a rough stop ; 
Séxopuar receive, Swpoddcos bribe-taker ; ddelpw anoint, Alros fat; wrékw weave, 
wroxuds braid of hair; and in the perfect, as #xa from ayw lead. 


VARIOUS CONSONANT CHANGES 


128. Metathesis (transposition). — A vowel and a consonant often ex. 
change places: [Iw the Pnyz, gen. Iu«v5s, rixrw bear for ri-rx-w (cp. rex-etv). 

a. Transposition proper does not occur where we have to do with ap, pa =p 
(20, 35 b) as in @dpoos and Opdoos courage ; or with syncope (44 b) due to early 
shifting of accent, as in rér-opa: fly, wre-pdy wing ; or where a long vowel follows 
the syncopated root, asin réu-»w ré-ryuy-xa I have cut. 

In BéBAnxa I have thrown (Bd)\d\w throw), Bry is formed from Bede found in 
Béde-pnv0v missile. 


129. Dissimilation.— a. \ sometimes becomes p when X appears in the 
same word: dpyadéos painful for ddyadeos (A\yos pain). 

b. A consonant (usually p) sometimes disappears when it occurs also in 
the adjoining syllable: 8pégaxros railing for spu-ppaxros (lit. fenced by wood). 

c. Syllabic dissimilation or syncope occurs when the same or two similar 
syllables containing the same consonant succeed each other: dudopeés a jar for 
dudi-popevs, Odpovvos bold for @apgo-cvvos. This is often called haplology. 

d. See also under 99, 125a, b. 


196 D. Hdt. has évOaira there (évraiéa), évOeirev thence (évrebber), xiOudy 
tunic (xirwyr). 

127 D. Hom. and Hdt. have aérns again (abéis), odki not (otxl). All the 
dialects except Attic have déxoua:. 

128 D. Hom. xpadly, xapdin heart, xdprioros best (xpdricros), Bdpdwros slow- 
est (Bpadds), 8parés and -dapros from dé¢pw flay, &-Spaxoy saw from 8épxouac see. 
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130. Development. — é is developed between » and p, as in dvdpés of a man 
for dypos from év»%p (cp. cinder with Lat. cineris) ; 8 is developed between » and 
p (or A), as in peonufpla midday, south from pec-nupa for peo-nuepa from pécos 
middle and jyépa day (cp. chamber with Lat. camera). 


131. Labials and dentals often correspond: worh and ries retribution ; 
¢dévos murder, Oelyw strike. mw and «x: alxédos goat-herd, Bovxbdos ox-herd. xr 
for r isfound in rrédepnos war, wrédcs city for rédepos, rods. Cp. Neoptolemus 
and Ptolemy. So x@ and x in xéw»r ground, xapal on the ground. 


132. The dialects often show consonants different from Attic in the same 
or kindred words. 


FINAL CONSONANTS 


133. No consonant except y, p, or o (including € and y) can stand 
at the end of a Greek word. All other consonants are dropped. 


a. Exceptions are the proclitics (179) é« out of, derived from é€ (cp. 104, 
138), and od« not, of which od is another form (137). 

b. Examples of dropped final consonants: cua body for cwpnar (gen. cdpuar- 
os); wat oh boy for wad (gen. racd-bs); ydAa milk for yadaxr (gen. yddaxr-os); 
¢dpov bearing for deporr (gen. péporr-os); xfip heart for xnp8, cp. xapdla; dro 
for ddsod (110), cp. Lat. aliud; &pepe-(r) was carrying, Epepo-»(r) were carry- 
ing (464 c, e). 

c. An original final m preceded by a vowel becomes », cp. frro» with Lat. 
equum. So &y one from éu (349 a), Lat. sem-el, dua once. 


130 D. So in Hom. pué-ufPrw-xa have gone from uwrw from pod- in &-pod-0-» 
(128a). At the beginning of words this » is dropped; thus, BArdcxw go, 
Sporbs mortal for pBpo-ros (root yupo-, wop-, as in mor-tuus). In composition » 
remains, as in 4-y~Sporos immortal ; but &-Bporos immortal is formed from fporés. 


183 D. + for o: Doric rd, rol, ré, diixarlos (Siaixboror), fieary (efxoor), Mores- 
ddy (Tlovedwyv). 
o ** +: Doric cdpepoy to-day (rhpepor Attic, ofuepor Ionic). 
«x ‘* wr: Tonic (not Hom.) xére when, xbrepos which of two? bkuws, 
xégos, Kh. 


x * r : Doric réxa (wore), xa (dre). 

y ‘* B: Doric yAépapoy eyelid, yNdxwr (Ton. yApxwr) pennyroyal. 

& ‘* B: Doric d8e\}és (6Bords) a spit. 

w ‘“* +: Hom. wloupes, Aeol. réooupes four (rérrapes); Aeol. rhru 
Sar of (cp. rnrAdce), réure five (révre). 

@ ‘ +r: see 126 D. 

@ * @: Hom. ¢hp centaur (Ojp beast). 

ep ‘ @: (rhotacism): late Laconian, Elean rip who, Theasal. Gedpdo- 


Tos god-given. 
o ‘** @: late Laconian o:és for debs god (26 D.). 
vw * X: Doric évéety come. 
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MOVABLE CONSONANTS 


134. Movable N may be added at the end of a word when the next 
word begins with a vowel. Movable y may be annexed to words 
ending in -oc; to the third person singular in -e; and to dori is. 

Thus, raow freyer éxetva he said that to everybody (but wae: Aéyovo: rabra), 
Aéyousiy guol they speak to me (but Aéyousl pot), Erriy Addos there is another 
(187 b), A@hynoww fea» they were at Athens. 

a. Except éori, words that add » do not elide their final vowel (73). 

. b. Verbs in -es never (in Attic) add -» to the 3 sing. of the contracted form : 
ed drole adréy he treated him well. But je went and pluperfects (as pda knew) 
may add ». 


N. — Movable » is called » épedxvorixdy (dragging after). 


135. Movable » is usually written'at the end of clauses, and at the end of a 
verse in poetry. To make a syllable long by position (144) the poets add » 
before words beginning with a consonant. Prose inscriptions frequently use 
» before a consonant. 


136. Movable = appears in ovrws thus, ¢& out of, before vowels, ovra, 
ex‘before consonants. Thus, ovrws éroia he acted thus but otrw woe 
he acts thus; e dyopas but é« ris dyopas out of the market-place. 

a. ed6és means straightway, e006 straight towards. 


137. obx not is used before the smooth breathing, ody (cp. 124) before 
the rough breathiug: od« dAlyo, of #d¢s. Before all consonants ob is written: 
ob roddol, od pds. Standing alone or at the end of its clause od is written of 
(rarely of), as rds yap of; for how not? Cp. 180 a. 

a. A longer form is odxf (Ion. od«l) used before vowels and consonants. 

b. pyxérs no longer derives its « from the analogy of odxér: no longer. 


SYLLABLES 


138. There are as many syllables in a Greek word as there are 
separate vowels or diphthongs: thus, d-A7-Oa-a truth. 


139. The last syllable is called the ultima; the next to the last 
syllable is called the penult (paen-ultima almost last); the one before 
the penult is called the antepenult (ante-paen-ultima). 





1% D. Hom. has éya(r) J, &uyc(r) fo us, Supc(v) to you, cpl(v) to them. The 
suffixes -¢: and -Ge vary with -¢i» and -Gev: Gedgi(y), wpboGe(v). Also xé(v) 
= Attic dy, vé(v) now. The Mas. of Hdt. avoid movable », but it occurs in Ionic 
inscriptions. Hdt. often has -Ge for -@er (xpéode before, Sxiabe behind). 

136 D. Several adverbs often omit s without much regard to the following 
word: dug! about, duis (poet.), uéxps, Expr until (rarely wéxpes, Axpes), ar pdpas 
and drpdua quietly, ro\Adas often (xodAda: Hom., Hdt.). 
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140. In pronouncing Greek words and in writing (at the end of the line) 
the rules commonly observed are these : 

a. Asingle consonant standing between two vowels in one word belongs with 
the second vowel: d-yw, co-gpl-fw. 

b. Any group of consonants that can begin a word, and a group formed by 
a stop with « or », and by uw», belongs with the second vowel: ré-rrw, 5-ydoos, 
“-erpoy, &-x Gos ; rpad-ypa, %-Ov0s, N-prn. 

c. A group of consonants that cannot begin a word is divided between two 
syllables: &»-Gos, éd\-wls, Ep-yua. Doubled consonants are divided: 0ddar-ra. 

d. Couspounds divide at the point of union: elc-pépw, rpoo-pépw ; dv-d-yw, elo- 
éyw, cvr-éxe. (But the ancients often wrote d-rd-yw, el-cd-yw, rpo-ceOetv, ¢-Ed-yw, 
dv-cdperros. ) 

e. o, when followed by one or more consonants, is either attached to the 
preceding vowel (d-pic-ros), or, with the consonant, begins the following syllable 
(4-p-eros). (The ancients were not consistent, and there is evidence for the 
pronunciation d-pio-cTos. ) 

f. The ancients divided é« rotrov as é-« rov-rov. This practice is now 
abandoned. 


141. A syllable ending in a vowel is said to be open; one ending 
in a consonant is closed. Thus, in pyryp mother the first syllable is 
open, the second closed. 


QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES 


142, A syllable is short when it contains a short vowel followed 
by a vowel or a single consonant: 6e-ds god, é-vd-pi-oa I thought. 


143. A syllable is long by nature when it contains a long vowel 
or a diphthong: yxe-pa country, dod-dos slave. 


144. A syllable is long by position when its vowel precedes two 
consonants or a double consonant: irxos horse, é€ out of. 

a. One or both of the two consonants lengthening a final syllable by position 
may belong to the next word: dAdos roNtrns, dAXo xrfua. 

b. Length by position does not affect the natural quantity of a vowel. Thus, 
both Aé-Fw J shall say and d4-fwe I shall cease have the first syliable long by 
position; but the first vowel is short in \éfw, long in A#gw. 


145. A stop with a liquid after a short vowel need not make 
the preceding syllable long by position. A syllable containing a 
short vowel before a stop and a liquid is common (either short 
or long). When short, such syllables are said to have weak position. 

Thus, in 3dxpu, rarpés, Sx ov, réxvor, rl pg the first syllable is either long or 
short as the verse requires. In Homer the syllable before a stop with a liquid 
is usually long ; in Attic it is usually short. 





144 D. ¢ may be one of the two consonants: pds (¢)olxoy (__ _ uv). 
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a. The stop and the liquid making weak position must stand in the same 
word or in the same part of a compound. Thus, in éx-Aéw J release the first 
syllable is always long, but in &«d\ve he heard it is common. 

b. 8, y, 8 before », or », and usually before A, make the preceding syllable 
long by position. Thus, dyvés (_ VU) pure, BiBAloy (wv U WU) book. 

N. —‘ Common’ quantity has been explained as due to a difference in syllabic 
division. Thus, in réxvoy, the first syllable is closed (réx-vov); while in réxvor 
the first syllable is open (ré-xcvor). Cp. 141. 


146. The quantity of most syllables is usually apparent. Thus, syllables 


a. with », w, or a diphthong, are long. 

b. with e, o, before a vowel or a single consonant, are short. 

c. with e, o, before two consonants, or a double consonant, are long. 

d. with a, :, v, before two consonants, or a double consonant, are long. 


N. — But syllables with e, o, or a, «, v before a stop and a liquid may be 
short (145). Cp. also 147 c. 


147. The quantity of syllables containing a, «, v before a vowel or a single 
consonant must be learned by observation, especially in poetry. Note, however, 
that a, c, v are always long 

a. when they have the circumflex accent: was, byir. 

b. when they arise from contraction (59) or crasis (62): yépa from ‘yépaa, 
dpyés idle from d-epyos (but dpyés bright), xayé from kal éyd. 

c. «and v are generally short before & (except as initial sounds in augmented 
forms, 435) and a, «, v before ¢ Thus, xfpvt, éxppita, writw, dowdtw, édwitw. 

d. as, «s, and us are long when » or yr has dropped out before s (96, 100). 

e. The accent often shows the quantity (163, 164, 170). 


148. A vowel standing before another vowel in a Greek word is not neces- 
sarily short (as it usually is in classical Latin). 

146 D. In Hom. an initial liquid, nasal, and digamma (8) was probably 
doubled in pronunciation when it followed a short syllable carrying the 
rhythmic accent. Here a final short vowel appears in a long syllable: épi 
peydposs (y+ UUs), cp. 28D. The lengthening is sometimes due to the 
former presence of o or ¢ before the liquid or nasal: bre Afteer VU _- __- wu (ep. 
G\Ancros unceasing for d-odnxros), re piter_- ___- (cp. dppnxros unbroken for 
d-cpyxtos). (Cp. 80a, 80 D., 81 D.) 

147 D. a, :, v in Hom. sometimes show a different quantity than in Attic. 
Thus, Att. xcdd6s, rivw, POdyw, Adw, Inu, Hom. xadbs, tivw, POdvw (28), and Aw 
and “in usually. 

148 D. 1. In Hom., and sometimes in the lyric parts of the drama, a syllable 
ending in a long vowel or diphthong is shortened before an initial vowel: &fw é\d» 
(UUs), exera elvar (2 UU _), KADOL peu dpyupbrot’ («UUs UU). 
Here « and v have become semivowels (20, 43); thus, edxera | yelvat, cp. 67: 
“@, -y, -g were shortened like a, 4, w. Thus, doréry SuBpyw (+ UU. _). 

2. This shortening does not occur when the rhythmic accent falls upon the 
final syllable: dvribdy "Oduveqe ( VUeLVUVU u)s g Em ( Vv vu). 
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ACCENT 


149. There are three accents in Greek. No Greek accent can 
stand farther back than the antepenult. 

1. Acute (’): over short or long vowels and diphthongs. It may 
stand on ultima, penult, or antepenult: xoaAds, daipwv, dvOpwros. 

2. Circumflex (“): over vowels long by nature and diphthongs. It 
may stand on ultima or penult: yi, Geod, Sapov, rovro. 

3. Grave (‘): over short or long vowels and diphthongs. It stands 
on the ultima only: roy dvdpa, rv Tixny, of Geoi Tis tdos. 


150. The acute marks syllables pronounced in a raised tone. 
The grave is a low-pitched tone as contrasted with the acute. The 
circumflex combines acute and grave. 


151. Accented syllables in Ancient Greek had a higher pitch (r6v0s) than 
unaccented syllables, and it was the rising and falling of the pitch that made 
Ancient Greek a musical language. The Greek word for accent is wpocwdla 
(Lat. accentus: from ad-cano), #.e. ‘song accompanying words.’ Musical 
accent (elevation and depression of tone) is to be distinguished from quantity 
(duration of tone), and from rhythmic accent (stress of voice at fixed intervals 
when there is a regular sequence of long and short syllables). 

N.—The accent heard in Modern Greek and English is a stress-accent. 
Stress is produced by strong and weak expiration, and takes account of accented 
syllables to the neglect of the quantity of unaccented syllables. Thus, shortly 
after Christ, &»@pwros was often pronounced like a dactyl, ¢fdos like a trochee ; 
and rpdewror, évvyéa, were even written rpécoror, évrha. 


152. The marks of accent are placed over the vowel of the accented syllable. 
A diphthong has the accent over its second vowel (rofro), except in the case of 
capital g, 7, @ (as “Acdys, 5), where the accent stands before the first vowel. 


153. A breathing is written before the acute and grave (of, #), but under 
the circumflex (w, otros). Accents and breathings are placed before capitals : 
“Onnpos, “Qpac. The accent stands over a mark of diaeresis (8): «Amide. 


154. The grave is written in place of a final acute on a word that 
is followed immediately by another word in the sentence. Thus, 
peta TH pdyxnv after the battle (for pera ryv paxnv). It is also some- 
times placed on ris, ri (334), to distinguish these indefinite pronouns 
from the interrogatives ris, ri. 

a. An oxytone (157) changes its acute to the grave when followed by another 
word, except: (1) when the oxytone is followed by an enclitic (183 a); (2) in ris, 
rl interrogative, as ris otros; who's this? (3) when an elided syllable follows 


8. The shortening rarely occurs in the interior of a word. ‘Thus, Hom. §pwos 
(_uv), wdr (UV VU), in the Attic drama abryt (__ U _), Trowbros (UV _u); 
rad ( __), Often written rod in inscriptions (cp. 43). 
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the accented syllable: »tx@’ Sdnv (124), not wy6" Sdny (1748); (4) when a 
colon or period follows. (Usage varies before a comma. ) 


155. The ancients regarded the grave originally as belonging to every sylla- 
ble not accented with the acute or circumflex; and some Mss. show this in 
practice, e.g. rayxpar%s. Later it was restricted to its use as a substitute for a 
final acute. 


156. The circumflex is formed froin the union of the acute and the grave 
(4. = *), never from . Thus, rats = rdis, e6 = %. Similarly, since every long 
vowel may be resolved into two short units (morae), rd» may be regarded as 
=rédy. The circumflex was thus spoken with a rising tone followed by one of 
lower pitch. oica, S#uos are thus = pbdea, Sdéuos ; potons, Shuov are = pdvons, 
8eéuov. In 8:dodea (i.e. &:86d0a) compared with 3.3ovs the accent has receded 
(159) one mora. 

a. The whole vowel receives the acute when the second short unit of a vowel 
long by nature is accented: At = All. 


157. Words are named according to their accent as follows: 


Oxytone (acute on the ultima): Oyp, xadds, AeAuKds. 

Paroxytone (acute on the penult): Atw, Ac&rw, AeAvKOros. 
Proparoxytone (acute on the antepenult): dv@pwiros, radevouev. 
Perispomenon (circumflex on the ultima): yj, Geod. 
Properispomenon (circumflex on the penult): wpagts, povoa. 
Barytone (when the ultima is unaccented, 158): potoa, pyrnp, wéAepos. 


158. A word is called barytone (Bapt-rows deep-toned, low-toned) when it 
has no accent on the ultima. All paroxytones, proparoxytones, and properi- 
spomena are also barytones. 


159. An accent is called recessive when it moves back as far from the end 
of the word as the quantity of the ultima permits (166). The quantity of the 
penult is here disregarded (rpérwyev). Cp. 178. 


160. Oxytone (dt0s, sharp + révos) means ‘ sharp-toned,’ perispomenon (repi- 
owwyevos) ‘turned-around ’ (circumflectus, 156). Paroxytone and proparoxytone 
are derived from égérovos with the prepositions wapd and wpé respectively. Acute 
corresponds to Lat. acutus (dtefa, scil. rpoowdla). 


161. The invention of the marks of accent is attributed to Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, librarian at Alexandria about 200 8.c. The use of signs served to 
fix the correct accentuation, which was becoming uncertain in the third century 
B.c.; marked the variation of dialect usage; and rendered the acquisition of 
Greek easier for foreigners. The signs for the accents (and the breathings) 
were not regularly employed in Mas. till after 600 a.p. 


162. The position of the accent has to be learned by observation. But the 
kind of accent is determined by the following rules. 





162 D. 1. Aeolic has recessive (159) accent in all words except prepositions 
and conjunctions. ‘Thus, odpos, Zeds, i.e. Zéds, abros, Alwey (= Aeweiv), Alwovros 
(= Auwévros), Auues (= Hyeis). 
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163. The antepenult, if accented, can have the acute only (dv6pe- 
wos, Bacitaa queen, oixoptAaxos of a house-guard). If the ultima is 
long, either by nature or by position (144), the antepenult cannot 
take an accent: hence dy@pwmov (176), Bacwreia kingdom, oixopinal. 

a. Some nouns in -ews and -ewr admit the acute on the antepenult. Thus, 
the genitive of nouns in -:s and -us (ré\ews, wédewr, Acrews), the forms of the 
Attic declension, as fAews (289). So the Ionic genitive in -ew (xoAtrew) ; also 
some compound adjectives in -ws, as décepws unhappy in love, dylxepws lofty 
antlered. On dyrivwy see 186. 


164. The penult, if accented and long, takes the circumflex when 
the ultima is short by nature (vices, ratra). In all other cases it has 
the acute (0fos, XeAvKdros, rovrov). 

a. Apparent exceptions are dore, obris, #5e (properly #8e). See 186. 

b. A final syllable containing a vowel short by nature followed by & or y does 
not perinit the acute to stand on the antepenult (olxogdAat); but the circumflex 
may stand on the penult (xfpué). 


__ 165. The ultima, if accented and short, has the acute (xoraydés) ; 
if accented and long, has either the acute (AeAvxds), or the circumflex 
(Hepixdjs). 

166. When the ultima is long, the acute cannot stand on the 
antepenult, nor the circumflex on the penult. Thus, dvOpwrov and 
Sspov are impossible. 

167. When the ultima is short, a word, if accented 


a. on the ultima, has the acute: codds. 

b. on a short penult, has the acute: vopos. 

c. on a long penult, has the circumflex: Sapov. 
d. on the antepenult, has the acute: dv@pwzos. 


168. When the ultima is long, a word, if accented 


a. on the ultima, has the acute or the circumflex: éyw, codis. 
b. on the penult, has the acute: Adwy, dainev. 


169. Final -a: and -o are regarded as short: yolca:, Bobdoua:, wpdwadat, 
GrOpera. But in the optative -a: and -o are long (Adca:, Bovdedor), as in con- 
tracted syllables. So also in the locative ofxo. at home (but olxo: houses). 

a. The difference in the quantitative treatment of -a: and -o. depends on an 
original difference of accentuation that may have vanished in Greek. -a and 





2. Doric regarded final -o: (169) as long (d»@pdro), and probably -a: in nouns 
(xépa:); made paroxytones the 8 pl. act. of the past tenses (épé¢por, é\deay) and 
such words as waldes, yuvaixes, wriwxas; made perispomena the gen. masc. pl. of 
pronouns (rovr@», 4\\dv) and the gen. fem. pl. of adj. in -os (dugorepav). The 
substitution, in the accus. pl., of -ds and -os for -ds and -ous, caused no change 
in the accent (wdots, duwéos). 
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-or, when short, were pronounced with a clipped, or simple, tone; when long, 
with a drawled, or compound, tone. 


170. The quantity of a, c, v (147) may often be learned from the accent. 
Thus, in @dAarra, nuous, rixus, Sévaus, wns, the vowel of the last syllable 
must be short; in ¢lAos the « must be short (otherwise ¢idos). Cp. 163. 


ACCENT AS AFFECTED BY CONTRACTION, CRASIS, AND ELISION 


171. Contraction. —If either of the syllables to be contracted had 
an accent, the contracted syllable has an accent. Thus: 

a. A contracted antepenult has the acute: gireduevos = didovpevos. 

b. A contracted penult has the circumflex when the ultima is short; the 
acute, when the ultima is long: ¢:Adover = Pidodcr, Piredyrwy = gidodyrwy. 

c. A contracted ultima has the acute when the uncontracted form was 
oxytone: écrads = éords ; otherwise, the circumflex: psrdw = gidd. 

N. 1.—A contracted syllable has the circumflex only when, in the uncon- 
tracted form, an acute was followed by the (unwritten) grave (155, 156). 
Thus, Ilepexdéhs = Iepixdfs, rind = rind. In all other cases we have the acute: 
Piredyrwr = Phirodvrwry, BeBdawds = BeBws. 

N. 2. — Exceptions to 171 are often due to the analogy of other forms (236 a, 
264 e, 279 a, 290 c, 309 a). 


172. If neither of the syllables to be contracted had an accent, 
the contracted syllable has no accent: ¢irce = iret, yévet = yévet, 
wepiwAoos = wepizAovs. For exceptions, see 236 b. 


173. Crasis.—In crasis, the first word (as less important) loses 
its accent: rdyaGé for ra dyafa, ray for ra ev, nays for xai eye. 

a. If the second word is a dissyllabic paroxytone with short ultima, it is uncer- 
tain whether, in crasis, the paroxytone remains or changes to properispomenon. 
In this book rotpyoy, rdd\a are written for rd Epyor, rd AAXa ; but many scholars 
write rodpyor, ra)Xa. 


174. Elision.—JIn elision, oxytone prepositions and conjunctions 
lose their accent: wap’ (for rapa) éuod, AX’ (for dAAa) é€yw. In other oxy- 
tones the accent is thrown back to the penult: awe\X’ (for woAAa) eraGoyr. 

a. Observe that in réA\X &radoy the acute is not changed to the grave (164 a, 
3). A circumflex does not result from the recession of the accent. Thus, ¢#p 
(not piu) éyd for donut éyd. rivd and word, after a word which cannot receive 
their accent (188 d), drop their accent : ovrw wor’ hy. 


ANASTROPHE 


175. Anastrophe (dvacrpogy turning-back) occurs in the case of 
oxytone prepositions of two syllables, which throw the accent back 
on the first syllable. 
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a. When the preposition follows its case: rotrwy rdp: (for repli rotrur) 
about these things. No other preposition than epi follows its case in prose. 

N. 1.—In poetry anastrophe occurs with the other dissyllabic prepositions 
(except dvri, dul, dd). In Homer a preposition following its verb and sepa- 
rated from it by tmesis (1660) also admits anastrophe (Aovey dro for dwodotcy). 

N. 2. — When the final vowel of the preposition is elided, the accent is dropped 
if no mark of punctuation intervenes: xepolry ip tuerépyorw B 374. 

b. When a preposition stands for a compound formed of the preposition and 

deri. Thus, rdpa for wdpeor: it is permitted, x for Evecr: it ts possible 
(éxt is a poetic form of é»). 

N. —In poetry, rdépa may stand for wdpeo: or rdpeyu; and dva arise! up! 

is used for dvdorn&s. Hom. has &n = Uvew. 


CHANGE OF ACCENT IN DECLENSION, INFLECTION, AND 
COMPOSITION 


176. When a short ultima of the nominative is lengthened in an 
oblique case 

a. a proparoxytone becomes paroxytone: OdAarra Gardrrys, dvOpamros 

pawrou. 

b. a properispomenon becomes paroxytone: povea povons, Swpov Swpov. 

c. an oxytone becomes perispomenon in the genitive and dative of 
the second declension: eds Beot beg Gedv Geois. 

177. When, for a long ultima, a short ultima is substituted in 
inflection 

a. a dissyllabic paroxytone (with penult long by nature) becomes 
properispomenon: Atvw Adve. 

b. a polysyllabic paroxytone (with penult either long or short) be- 
comes proparoxytone: zatéevw maideve, théxw mrEKomer. 

178. In composition the accent is usually recessive (159) in the 
case of substantives and adjectives, regularly in the case of verbs: 
Bdow dvdBaors, Geos dBeos, Ave drodve. 

a. Proper names having the form of a substantive, adjective, or participle, 


usually change the accent : “EdXmis (€Arls), PAadxos (yAauaés), Pédwr (yerAor). 
b. Special cases will be considered under Declension and Inflection. 


PROCLITICS 


179. Ten monosyllabic words have no accent and are closely con- 
nected with the following word. They are called proclitics (from 
apoxMyw lean forward). They are: 

The forms of the article beginning with a vowel (6, 4, of, af); the 
prepositions éy, es (és), é€ (x); the conjunction ei if; ds as, that 

(also a preposition to); the negative adverb od (otk, odx, 137). 
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180. A proclitic sometimes takes an accent, thus: 


a. od at the end of a sentence: ¢7s, 4} ob; do you say so or not? was yap 
ob; for why not? Also o¥ no standing alone. 

b. ¢& é», and eds receive an acute in poetry when they follow the word to 
which they belong and stand at the end of the verse: xaxd» &€ out of evils Z 472. 

c. ws as becomes és in poetry when it follows its noun: 6eds &s as a god. és 
standing for ovrws is written &s even in prose (088° Ss not even thus). 

a. When the proclitic precedes an enclitic (188 ©): &» rice. 


N. —é used as a relative (for ds, 1105) is written & On & demonstrative 
seo 1114, 


ENCLITICS 


181. Enclitics (from éyxAfve lean on, upon) are words attaching 
themselves closely to the preceding word, after which they are pro- 
nounced rapidly. Enclitics usually lose their accent. They are: 

a. The personal pronouns pod, pol, ué; aod, gol, oé; ov, of, & and (in 
poetry) cdi. 

b. The indefinite pronoun ris, 7! in all cases (including ro, rg@ for rivds, 
vl, but excluding &rra = rivd); the indefinite adverbs wot (or rol), ri, rol, 
robér, word, x, és. When used as interrogatives these words are not enclitic 
(ris, rl, rod (or r60), wi, wot, wider, wore, O, TOs). 

c. All dissyllabic forms of the present indicative of eiul am and ¢nul say 
(i.e. all except ef and ¢7s). 

ad. The particles yé¢, ré¢, rol, wép; the inseparable -de in 53e, rocdede, etc. 

N. — Enclitics, when they retain their accent, are called orthotone. See 187. 


182. The accent of an enclitic, when it is thrown back upon the 
preceding word, always appears as an acute: @yp re (not Oyp re) from 
Onp + ré. 

183. The word preceding an enclitic is treated as follows: 


a. An oxytone keeps its accent, and does not change an acute to a grave 
(154 a): 86s wor, Kaddv dori. 

b. A perispomenon keeps its accent: g:dO ce, Tindy revwy. 

c. A proparoxytone or properispoimenon receives, as an additional accent, 
the acute on the ultima: dArdpwwrébs ris, AvOpwwol reves, Froved rivwy; cdoby pe, 
waidés Teves. 

d. A paroxytone receives no additional accent : a monosyllabic enclitic loses 
its accent (xWpa ris, dldos pov), a dissyllabic enclitic retains its accent (xdpas 
rivés, plhor Tivés) except when its final vowel is elided (174 a). 





181 D. Also enclitic are the dialectic and poetical forms ped, odo, ced, rol, ré, 
and ré (accus. = aé), 0, ev, Efev, ply, vl», ofl, odly, apd, cpu, ofuty, chéwr, 
opéas, opds and opas, oféa; also the particles »é or vbr (not 0x), Epic «é (xér), 
O4r, bd; and Epic édscl, Ion. els, thou art 
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N. — Like paroxytones are treated properispomena ending in ~ or y when 
followed by a dissyllabic enclitic: «pvt éori ; and so probably xfpvé ris. 
e. A proclitic (179) takes an acute: & rim, ef rives. — 


184. Since an enclitic, on losing its accent, forms a part of the preceding 
word, the writing 4»?pwros r:s would violate the rule (149) that no word can be 
accented on a syllable before the antepenult. A paroxytone receives no addi- 
tional accent in order that two successive syllables may not have the acute (not 


obs dorir). 


185. When several enclitics occur in succession, each receives an accent 
from the following, only the last having no accent: ef rod rls riva U8or éxOpdy if 
ever any one saw an enemy anywhere T. 4. 47. 


186. Sometimes an enclitic unites with a preceding word to form a compound 
(cp. Lat. -que, -ve), which is accented as if the enclitic were still a separate word. 
Thus, ore (not obre), Sore, efre, xalrot, obrivos, Orim, Syrivwy ; usually wep (Gowrep); 
and the inseparable -8e in 83¢, rodcde, ofkade; and -Ge and -x:< in efGe (poetic afde), 
valx:. ore, Grim, etc., are not real exceptions to the rules of accent (1638, 164). 

a. olés re able is sometimes written olécre. odx od» is usually written ovxour 
not therefore, and not therefore ? in distinction from ovxody therefore. é¢yé ye 
and ¢yol ye may become f&ywye, Epuorye. 


187. An enclitic retains its accent (is orthotone, cp. 181 N.): 


a. When it is emphatic, as in contrasts: 4 col 7 7@ rarpl cov either to you 
or to your father (éuod, ¢uol, éué are emphatic: elré xal éuol tell me too), and 
at the beginning of a sentence or clause: gnpl ydp I say in fact. 

b. dori is written %or: at the beginning of a sentence; when it expresses 
existence or possibility; when it follows ovx, w%, el, ws, cal, dddd (or ddr), 
rovro (or rodr ); and in &eriy of some, trriv Ere sometimes. Thus, ef fori ovrws 
if it is 80, rotro 8 tor: that which exists. 

c. In the phrases wore pév.. . wore 36, repés yey. . . Teves 34 

d. After a word suffering elision: woA)ol 3° elol» (for 3é elorv), radr’ éorl. 

e. When a dissyllabic enclitic follows a paroxytone (188 d). 


N. 1.— When they are used as indirect reflexives in Attic prose (1228), the 
pronouns of the third person of and o¢ic: are orthotone, of is generally enclitic, 
while @ is generally orthotone. 

N. 2. —- After oxytone prepositions and évexa enclitic pronouns (except ris) 
usually keep their accent (érl col, not éwi cot; Evexa ood, not Evexd cou ; Evexd rou, 
not gvexa rob). éuol, éuol, éué are used after prepositions (except rpés we; and 
in the drama duel yor). 


MARKS OF PUNCTUATION 


188. Greek has four marks of punctuation. The comma and period have 
the same forms as in English. For the colon and semicolon Greek has only one 
sign, a point above the line (:): of 3¢ ndéws éwelOovro: éxicrevoy yap airy and 
they gladly obeyed; for they trusted him X.A.1.2.2. The mark of interroga- 
tion (; ) is the same as our semicolon: rds yap ob; for why not ? 


PART II 


INFLECTION 


189. Parts of Speech.— Greek has the following parts of speech: 
substantives, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions, and particles. In this Grammar noun is used to include 

th the substantive and the adjective. 


190. Inflection is the change in the form of nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs which indicates their relation to other words in the sentence. 
Declension is the inflection of substantives, adjectives (including par- 
ticiples), and pronouns; conjugation is the inflection of verbs. 


191. Stems. — Inflection is shown by the addition of endings to the stem, 
which is that part of a word which sets forth the idea > the endings fit the word 
to stand in various relations to other words in the sentence. The endings 
originally had distinct meanings, which are now seldom apparent. In verbs they 
represent the force of the personal pronouns in English ; in nouns they often 
correspond to the ideas expressed by of, to, for, etc. Thus, the stem doyo- 
becomes Adéyo-s word, the stem Acyo- becomes A¢yo-uer we say. Whether a stem 
is used ag a noun or a verb depends solely on its signification ; many stems are 
used both for nouns and for verbs, as rina- in rin} honour, riva- in ripd-w 
I honour; &qwid- in édrwl(8)-s hope, &rwlfw I hope (é\rid-w). The pure stem, 
that is, the stem without any ending, may serve as a word ; as xwpa land, A\*ye 
speak! dbye oh word! : 


192. The stem often changes in form, but not in meaning, in nouns and 
verbs. Thus, the stem of Adyo-s word is Noyo- or Aoye-, Of warhp father is rarep- 
(strong stem) or rarp- (weak stem) ; of Aelwo-ver we leave is Newo-, Of ¢Nlwo- 
per woe left is kixo-. The verbal stem is also modified to indicate change in time: 
Tiph-co-pery we shall honour. 


193. Roots. —The fundamental part of a word, which remains after the 
word has been analyzed into all its component parts, is called a root. When 
a stem agrees in form with a root (as in wod-és, gen. of rods foot) it is called a 
root-stem. A root contains the mere idea of a word in the vaguest and most 
abstract form possible. Thus, the root Aey, and in another form dey, contains 
the idea of saying simply. By the addition of a formative element o we arrive 
at the stems Aeyo- and Aoyo- in Aéyo-ner we say, Adyo-s word (i.e. what is said). 

44 
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Words are built by adding to the root certain formative suffixes by which the 
stem and then the word, ready for use, is constructed. Thus, from the root Av 
are formed dé-or-s loosing, \v-rpo-v ransom, du-7i-xé-s able to loose, \u-09-var to 
have loosed. The formation of the stem by the addition of suffixes to the root 
is treated in Part III. The rvot itself may assume various forms without change 
of meaning, a8 Aey in Ad¢y-0-ner we say, Aoy in Ady-o-s word. 

N. —Since Greek is connected with the other Indo-European languages, the 
roots which we establish in Greek by analysis of a word into its simplest form 
often reappear in the connected languages (p. 1, A). Thus, the root dep of ¢épw 
I dear is seen in Sanskrit bhérami, Lat. fero, Germ. ge-bdren. The assumption 
of roots is merely a grammatical convenience in the analysis of word-forms, and 
their determination is part of comparative grammar. Roots and suffixes as such 
never existed as independent words in Greek, or indeed in any known period of 
the parent language from which Greek and the other Indo-European tongues 
are derived. The theory that all roots are monosyliables is ill supported. As 
far back as we can follow the history of the Indo-European languages we find 
only complete words; hence their analysis into component morphological ele- 
ments is merely a scientific device for purposes of arrangement and classification. 


DECLENSION 


194. Declension deals with variations of number, gender, and case. 


195. Number.— There are three numbers: singular, dual, and 
plural. The dual speaks of two or a pair, as rw ddOarpe the two 
eyes; but it is not often used, and the plural (which denotes more 
than one) is frequently substituted for it (of d@OaApoi the eyes). 


196. Gender. — There are three genders: masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. 

a. Gender strictly marks sex-distinction. But in Greek, as in German and 
French, many inanimate objects are regarded as masculine or feminine. Such 
words are said to have ‘grammatical’ gender, which is determined only by their 
form. Words denoting objects without natural gender usually show their gram- 
matical gender by the form of the adjective, as puaxpds Aéyos a long speech, 
paxpa rRoos a long island, paxpdy reixos a long wall. 

b. The gender of Greek words is usually indicated by means of the article : 
6 for masculine, 4 for feminine, ré for neuter. 


197. Rule of Natural Gender.— Nouns denoting male persons are 
masculine, nouns denoting female persons are feminine. Thus, 
& mavrys seaman, é orparwrys soldier, } yuvy woman, 4 Kopy maiden. 

a. A whole class is designated by the masculine: of d»fpwro men, i.6. men 
and women. 

b. Excsprions To tHE Rute or NaturaL Genver. — Diminutives in -:o» 
are neuter (199d), as 7d dvfpuriv manikin (6 drOpwros man), rd wa:dloy little 
child (male or female, é or 4 rais child), rd ybvatoy little woman (4 yur} woman). 
Also the words réxvov, réxos child (strictly ‘thing born’), d»3pdwrodor captive. 
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. 296. Common Gender. — Many nouns denoting persons are either masculine 
or feminine. ‘Thus, 6 rais boy, ) wais girl, 6 bebs god,  bebs (4 Ged poet.) goddess. 
So with names of animals: 6 Bois ox, 7 Bots cow, 6 txxos horse, 4 Iwros mare. 

«a. Some names of animals have only one grammatical gender without regard 
to sex, as 6 Nayds he-hare or she-hare, } dhuwnt he-fox or she-foz. 


199. Gender of Sexless Objects. — The gender of most nouns denot- 
. ing sexless objects has to be learned by the endings (211, 228, 255) 
and bby observation: The following general rules should be noted. 


a. Masculine are the names of winds, months, and most rivers. Thus, 6 Bopéas 
the North Wind, 6 ‘ExarouBaw» Hecatombaeon, 6 Kn¢waods Cephissus. 

N. — The gender of these proper names is made to correspond to 6 Aveyos wind, 
6 why month, 6 roraués river. In the case of winds and rivers the gender may 
be due in part to personification. 

b. Feminine are the names of almost all countries, islands, cities, trees, 
and plants. Thus, 4'Arrixh Attica, 4 Afdos Delos, ) KépivOos Corinth, } wrirus 
pine, 4 Apwedos vine. The gender here follows that of 4 79 or 4 xwWpa land, 
country, 4 vicos island, 4 w6Ms city, % Spis, originally tree in general, but later 
oak (rd 8év8poy is the ordinary word for tree). 

c. Feminine are most abstract words, that is, words denoting a quality or a con- 
dition. Thus, 4 dpery virtue, } edvoca good-will, } raxbrns swiftness, 4 édwls hope. 

d. Neuter are diminutives (197 b), words and expressions quoted, letters of 
the alphabet, infinitives, and indeclinable nouns. Thus, rd iets the word ‘you,’ 
7d yrOh ceauréy the saying ‘learn to know thyself,’ rd adda alpha, rd wadevecr 
to educate, rd xpedy necessity. ; 

N. — But some names of women end in -co» (197 b): 4 TAuxépwor Glycerium. 


200. Remarks.—a. Most of the exceptions to 199 a-b are due to 
the endings; e.g. 7 Anén Lethe, 4 Zrvé Styx (rivers of the Lower World), 7d 
"Apyos Argos, 6 Kadvduy Calydon, rd "IXwv Ilium, of Aeddol Delphi, 6 \wrés lotus. 

b. Change in gender is often associated with change in form : 6 Avcos he-wolf, 
h Avcawva she-wolf, 6 ronrhs poet, ) worhrpra poetess, 6 Bloros and 4 Burt life, 
6 rpéros manner, } Tporh rout. 

c. The gender of one word may influence that of another word of like mean- 
ing. Thus % vijoos island and # dléos stone are feminine probably because of 
4 yf land and 7 wérpa rock. 


201. Cases.— There are five cases: nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, and vocative. The genitive denotes from as well as of, 
the dative denotes to or for and also by, with, on, in, at, etc. The 
other cases are used as in Latin. 

a. The genitive, dative, and accusative are called oblique cases to distin- 
guish them from the nominative and vocative. 


202. The vocative is often like the nominative in the singular; in 
the plural it is always the same. Nominative, vocative, and accusa- 
tive have the same form in neuter words, and always have «a in the 
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plural. In the dual there are two forms, one for nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative, the other for genitive and dative. 


203. Lost Cases.— Greek has generally lost the forms of the instrumental 
and locative cases (which have become fused with the dative) and of the ablative. 
The Greek dative is used to express by, as in Big, Lat. vi; with, as in Nous with 
stones ; and in, on, as in yy on the earth. From may be expressed by the geni- 
tive: wégpw Zaedprys far from Sparta. When the genitive and dative do duty 
for the ablative, prepositions are often used. Instances of the forms of the 
lost cases are given in 341. 


204. Declensions. — There are three declensions, which are named 
from the stems to which the case endings are attached. 
1. First or A-decjension, with stems in @ 
2. Second or O-declension, with stems in o 
3. Third or Consonant declension, with stems in a consonant or in t 
and v. 


The nominative and accusative are alike in the singular and plural 
of all neuter nouns. The nominative and vocative are alike in the 
plural. 


Vowel Declension. 


GENERAL RULES FOR THE ACCENT OF NOUNS 


205. Substantives and adjectives accent, in the oblique cases, the 
same syllable as is accented in the nominative, provided the ultima 
permits (163); otherwise the following syllable receives the accent. 

1 decl. @ddAarra, Oardrrys, Oaddrry, Oddarray, Oddarra: (169), Oardrras, 

Gaddrras. 

2decl. ArOpwwros, dvOpwrov, dvfpdry, AvOpwrov, AvOpwro (169), drOpirwr, 

deOpwwras, drOpwrous. 

3 decl. rdw, Néovros, Néovri, Adovra, Adovres, Nedvyrur. 

Adj.: ws (287), dfia, Aiior, dflov, dflas, délp, d&lg, délw», dflos. 

xaplecs (2990), xaplerros, xaplerri, xapleyra, xapcévrwy. 

206. The character of the accent depends on the general laws (167, 168, 
176). Thus, vfen, vixac (169) ; Sdpor, Suépov, Sdpa; cdpa, cdparos, cwudrwr, 
odpara. 


207. Oxytones of the first and second declensions are perispomena in 
the genitive and dative of all numbers: oxid, cxids, ong, oxid», oxiais; eds, 
Geot, Geg, OeSr, Geois; pavepbs, pavepol, parepy, parepdy, Havepvis. 

208. The genitive plural of all substantives of the first declension has the 
circumflex on the w of -w». Thus, xen vxdy; Oddarra OadarrGy; ronrirys rodi- 
Tév; veirlas veinidy. 

209. The fem. gen. plural of adjectives and participles in -os has the same 
accent and form as the masculine and neuter. Thus, dixaws, gen. pl. dicate» 
(in all genders) ; Avduevos, gen. pl. Avopérwy (in all genders). 
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210. CASE ENDINGS OF NOUNS 
Vowe. DECLENSION ConsonANT DECLENSION 
SINGULAR 

Maec. and Fem. Neuter Maec. and Fem. Neuter 
Nom. or none -v -g or none none 
Gen, -g OF -o 0 
Dat. af at 
Acc. -y -v or -d none 
Voc. none -v none or like Nom. none 

DUAL 
N. A. V. none : 4 
G. D. uv <OLv 
PLURAL 

N. V. T <a 3 <a 
Gen. “ov “ov 
Dat. og (-tot) St, <TC, <TC. 
Acc. evs (-Gs, <a ovs, -de a 


a. The stem may undergo a change upon its union with the case ending, as 
in the genitive plural of the first declension (218). Cp. 258, 264, 268, etc. 

b. In the vowel declension, - of the nominative plural is borrowed from the 
inflection of pronouns (éxeivo-t). 


SUBSTANTIVES 
FIRST DECLENSION (STEMS IN @) 


aT 


211. Stems in a are masculine or feminine. The feminine nomi- 
native singular ends in -a, -a, or -7; the masculine nominative singu- 
lar adds -s to the stem, and thus ends in -as or -ys. 


212. Table of the union of the case endings (when there are any) with the 
final vowel of the stem. 


Fem, Sine. Masc. Sina. Mase. Fem. Pu. |Masc. Fem. Doar 
Nom. &@ or& nH | as Hs a-t N.A.V. @ 
Gen. &-s ory-s 9-3| &-10(Hom.a&-0) | dv(foréev, dev); G. D. a-tw 
Dat. G+ orn ne | Gs H+ a-vs OF a-to1(v) 

Acc, &-vord-v 4-v/| &-v yy &s (for a-vs) 
Voc. &@ or&  |& é& ory a-t 


Observe the shortening of the stem in vocative singular and plural, in nomi- 
native and dative plural, and genitive and dative dual. 
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213. Accent. — For special rule of accent in the genitive plural, see 208. 
The genitive plural is always perispomenon since -d» is contracted from -¢-w» de- 
rived from original (and Hom.) -d-wy (51). Final -a: is treated as short (169). 

a. The form of the gen. pl. is taken from the pronominal adjective, i.e. 
(Hom.) dedw» goddesses follows the analogy of (Hom.) rdw» (8382 D.) for 74a- 
(o)w», cf. Lat. ista-rum ded-rum. 


214. The dialects show various forms. 


215. Dative Plural.— The ending -aor(v) occurs in Attic poetry 
(Sixaror from dixy right, Seoworaot from Seowrorns lord). 

a. Attic inscriptions to 420 B.c. have -yox (written -m0:), -no., and (after e, 
t, p) -goe (written -ai:) and -aor. Thus, 8paxujor and spaxpzfe: drachmas, 


raplgo: and rayulac: stewards. -no. and -ac: are properly endings of the locative 
case (341). 





214 D. 1. For », Doric and Aeolic have original a; thus, rtxa, vixas, rixg, 
wizay ; wodtras, xperds, ’Arpeldas. 

2. Ionic has » for the a of Attic even aftere, «, and p; thus, yevet, olkly, d-yoph, 
polpys, polpy (ROM. potpd), venrins. Thus, dyoph, -fs, -7, -hr; venrlys, -ov, ~y, -nv. 
But Hom. has 6ed goddess, ‘Epyelas Hermes. 

3. The dialects admit -d in the nom. sing. leas often than does Attic. Thus, 
Ionic rpdéurn stern, xvlon savour (Att. wrpéura, xvioa), Dor. rédya daring. Ionic 
has » for d in the abstracts in -ely, -oly (4rmGeln truth, edvoly good-will). Hom. 
has woydd oh maiden from riudy. 

4. Nom. sing. masc. — Hom. has -ra for -rys in irxéra horseman, lrrnddra 
driver of horses, vepedryepéra cloud-collector, xiavoxaira dark-haired ; and, with 
recessive accent, uyrlera counsellor. So in the adj. evptowa far-sounding. Cp. 
Lat. poeta, scriba. 

6. Gen. sing. masc. — (a) -do, the original form from 4-()o, is used by Hom. 
CArpel8ao). It contracts in Aeolic and Doric to -& ( Arpeléa). 

(b) -ee, from no (= Go) by 34, is also used by Hom., who makes it a single 
syliable by synizesis (60), as in ‘Arpel3ew. Hdt. has -ew, a8 roNtrew (163 a), 

(c) -« in Hom. after a vowel, Bopéw (nom. Bopéys). 

6. Accus. sing. masc.—In proper names Hat. often has -ea borrowed from 
s stems (264), as McAriddea for Midriddy-v. 

7. Dual.— Hom. has the nom. dual of masculines only. In the gen. and dat. 
Hom. has -a:» and also -aus. 

8. Gen. plur. — (a) -dev, the original form: occurs in Hom. (ovedwy, dyo- 
piwr). In Aeolic and Doric -dw» contracts to (b) -dw (dyopay). The Doric -d» 
is found also in the choral songs of the drama (xerpa» rocks). (c) -€ev, the 
Ionic form, appears in Homer, who usually makes it a single syllable by synizesis 
(60) as in Bovdgey, from Bovry plan. -édwy is from -fwy, Ionic for -dw». (d) -dv 
in Hom. generally after vowels (xX\ordy, from xdoly hut). 

9. Dat. plur. : -yo:(y), -ys, generally before vowels, and (rarely) -a:s in Hom. 
Ionic has -gor, Aeolic -aier(»), -cxs, Doric -as. 

10. Accus. plur.: -a»s, -ds, as in various Doric dialects, -as in Aeolic. 

GREBK Gram. — 4 
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216. I. FEMININES 
SINGULAR | 
hxéep hvien oh uyh = fj poipa fj yMarra =f Ore 
(xwpa-) (vind) (@vya-)—(woup-)- (‘yAwrra-)  (Badarra-) 
land victory Slight fate tongue sea 
Nom. xopa vticy ovyh potpa yAérra O4Xarra 
Gen. X Spas vtxns ovyiis polpag yAérrns Oaddarrns 
Dat.  xépq viny oryi polpa yAérry Codrdrry 
Acc Xepa-v vixy-v ovyf-v potpa-y  yAdrra-v  Odrarra-v 
Voce xapa vixy dvyh potpa yAGrra OdAarra 
DUAL 
N.A.V. yépa vind ovy4é polpa yAérra Oaldrra 
G. D. Xdpacy vixaty dvyaty polpay  yAdérrav  Gadrdrray 
PLURAL 
N. V. xapar vixas ovyal potpar yMerrar OdrXarras 
Gen. xopav vixdy dvyév poipéy yAorray Oadarray 
Dat. X Spars vtcaus évyats polpais yAérraus Oaddrrars 
Ace, xopas vixds dvyas polpas yAcérris Gaddrris 


&pa& season, huépa day, ox shadow, pdx battle, réx vy art, yrwopun judgment, rind 
honor, dperh virtue, wodoa muse, rpapa prow, duata wagon, 3éta opinion. 


217. Roves.—a. If the nominative singular ends in alpha preceded by a 
vowel (oxd shadow) or p (uoipa), alpha is kept throughout the singular. 

b. lf the nominative singular ends in alpha preceded by a consonant not p, 
alpha is changed to 7 in the genitive and dative singular. 

c. If the nominative singular ends in », » is kept in all the cases of the singular. 

da. When the genitive singular has -ys, final a of the nominative singular is 
always short ; when the genitive singular has -ds, the final a is generally long. 


Feminines fal] into two classes: 

21s. (I) Feminines with @ or » in all the cases of the singular. 

After e, «, or p, & appears in all the cases of the singular, as iu yered race, 
olxla house, xwpa land. Otherwise, » throughout the singular, as oxy victory. 


a. After o, we find both @ and 4, as orod porch, Boh shout, dxoh hearing, 
po} current, jba pomegranate. After p we have 7 in xépy girl, 3¢py neck (381). 


219. (II) Feminines with a in the nominative, accusative, and 


vocative singular. The quantity of the vowel is generally shown 
by the accent (163, 164). 
In this class are included : 
1. Substantives having o (, y, 77, or oc), {, AA, or aw before the final a show 
d@ in nom., accus., and voc. sing., and y in gen. and dat. sing. Thus, 
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potoa muse, potons, notoy, duata wagon, rpdreta table, yNGrra tongue, 
plfa root, dudda contest, Néacva lioness. Others are ré\yua daring, dlara 
mode of life, dxavda thorn, pvia fly. 
2. Substantives in ¢ in nom., accus., and voc. sing., and a4 in gen. and dat. sing. 

a. Substantives in -ea and -rpa denoting females, as Baclkea queen (but 
Baorela kingdom), ydd\rpa female harper; so the fem. of adj. in -vs, 
as yucts, yAuxeta sweet. 

b. Abstracts in -ea and -o.a from adjectives in -ys and -oos, as d\#Oea truth 
(from 4\n@4s true), edvora good will (from etvous, etvoos kind, 200). 

c. Most substantives in -pa after a diphthong or i, as poipa fate, yépipa bridge. 


220. Exceptions to 219, 1: xépon temple (later xéppn), Epon dew; to 2 b: in 
Attic poetry, dArGela, edvola, dyrola ignorance, which owe their a to the influence 
of the genitive and dative dAnfeids, ddrnGelg, etc. 


221. Most, if not all, of the substantives in d are formed by the addition of 
the suffix ca or «a (20); thus, yAdr7a from yAwx-1a (cp. yAwxiv-es points), yédipa 
from -ye@up-1a, Séreipa giver from dorep-ca (and 80 p@épovca bearing from ¢eporr- 
a), wotpa, from pop-ya, ydArp-ca. 


222. Il. MASCULINES 
SINGULAR 
6 veivitis é woaAtrns é xpirhs *Arpelns 
(rea n-) (woNitra-) (xptra-) ( Arpeda-) 
young man citizen ; judge son of Atreus 
Nom. velvia-s _ wodtty-s '  xpert-s *Arpel8n-s 
Gen. veliviov woAtrov kpirod "ArpslBov 
Dat. vei vig. wohtry KpIT{ "Arpe(Sy 
Acc. veiivial-v woAtrTn-v KpiTth-v * Arpeln-v 
Voe. veiivill woXtra xpird *ArpelSn 
DUAL 
N. A. V. veiivill qwoktra kprdl *Arpe(Sa 
G.D vedivlaty qoAtrav xpiraty *ArpelBarv 
PLURAL 

N. V. veiviat awoktras xperal *ArpetSar 
Gen. vellviay qwoXtrav Kprév "ArpaSdav 
Dat. vetivias woAtraus xperats "ArpeBaus 
Acc. vellvias wodtrag xpirtis *ArpelSas 


raulas steward, Alvelas Aeneas, — vatrys sailor, rotérys bowman, orpariitnys sol- 
dier, 8eaxérns ruler, — pabyrhs pupil, ronrhs poet — Hépons Persian. 


223. Accent. —The vocative of Seoxérns lord is déorora. 
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224. @ and y. — In the final syllable of the singular 4 appears after e, «, and p . 
otherwise we find ». Cp. 218. 
a. Exceptions are compounds in -uérpys: yew-yérpys measurer of land. 


225. Genitive singular.— The form in -ov is borrowed from the genitive 
singular of the second declension. A few words in -ds, generally names of persons 
not Greeks, have -é, the Doric genitive (214.D.5): 'A»lpas Hannibal, gen. ' A»iBa. 


226. Vocative singular. — Masculines in -ds have the vocative in -@ (redpia) ; 
those in -rns have -d (rodira), all others in -ys have -7 (’ Arpeldn, Kpovldy son of 
Kronos) except names of nations and compounds: Iléped Persian, Zxibed 
Scythian, yew-yérpd (nom. yew-pérpys measurer of land), ra:do-rpiBd gymnastic 
master. 


CONTRACTS (FEMININES AND MASCULINES) 


227. Contracts in a or » from ea or aa have the circumflex in all 
the cases: nominative feminine -d, -7, masculine -as, -#s. 


SINGULAR 
4 pvi mina = hy aU Jig tree 5 Boppitis Boreas & ‘Eppfs Hermes 
(pea for (cixn- for (Boppa- for (‘Epun- for 
pvad-) ovKea-) Boped- 117) “Eppyed-) 
Nom. pra Dah Boppa-s “Epp -s 
Gen. pvas oixhs Boppot “Eppot 
Dat. pra ing Bopp§ “Epp A 
Acc. pvd-v otnh-v Boppa-v ‘Eppf-v 
Voe. pve odKA Boppa “Eppa 
DUAL 
N, A. V. pra ona “Eppa 
G. D. praty ov«aty “Eppaty 
PLURAL 

N. V. prat | eUKat ‘Eppat 
Gen. pvay otKdy *Eppév 
Dat. pvats ctxats "‘Eppats 
Acc. pvais oUKas “Hepas 


The dual and plural of ‘Epufs mean statues of Hermes. 


Other examples: 4 °A@n»@ Athena (from ’A@nva(.)a-), yf earth (yei- or yaa-) 
with no plural in Attic, 4 yad# weasel (yadea-), 4 ddeAgpidH niece (ddeAgidea-), 
6'Aweddfjs Apelles ('Awed)ed-). 


— 


227 D. Hdt. has purta:, uvedr, prdas, yf and ed», ‘Epufjs, Bopffs. Hom. has 
AOnvalyn, yj (and yata), ciixén, ‘Epuelas 214 D. 2, Bopéys. 
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SECOND DECLENSION (STEMS IN 0) 


228. O stems in the nominative add - to the stem in masculines 
and feminines; -y in neuters. The feminines, of which there are 
few, are declined like the masculines. In the neuters, nominative, 
vocative, and accusative singular have the same form (in -ov); in 
the plural these cases end in -a. 


229. TABLE OF THE UNION OF THE CASE ENDINGS WITH 
THE STEM VOWEL 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Mase. and Fem. Neuter | Masc., Fem., and Neuter Masc.and Fem. Neuter 
Nom. og o-v NAV. o@ Nom. o-+ é 
Gen. ov (for o-()o) G. D. o-w | Gen. ev 
Dat. @ (for o-) Dat. 0-4 OF 0-401(v) 
Acc. o-v Acc.  ovs (for o-vg) a 
Voce «¢ o-v Voc, o-t é 


a. Final -o is treated as short (169). 

b. The dat. sing. in -y represents the union of the stem vowel -o and ai, 
the original case ending in the I. E. languages. Forms in -o, as ofxo: at home, 
may be locatives (-o +- i, the locative ending). — The stem vowel o varies with e, 
which appears in the vocative sing., and in raydypel (locative) in full force. — 
N. A. V. dual -w is for I. E. 5u. — The genitive pl. -w» is due to the union of 
-0 + «y, which contracted to -wy in the earliest period of the language. — The 
neuter plural is probably the relic of a feminine collective ending in -a. which 
was shortened to -d. 


230. The dialects show various forms. 


231. SINGULAR 
6 twaos horse 6 &vOpewos man 4 68s way 1d S&pov gift 

(irro-) (4»Opwwro-) (630-) (Swpo-) 
Nom. tewo-¢ &v0pewo-s 656-¢ Bape-v 
Gen. tarwov dvépérov 6508 Sépou 
Dat. tare dvé pore b88 Sépe 
Acc. tarwo-v &vOpemo-v 686-y S8po-v 
Voc. (awe BvO poste 654 S&po-v 


230 D. 1. Gen. sing. —-ov, the original form, appears in Hom. rodéyow. 
By loss of « (43) comes -oo, which is sometimes read in Hom. (Alédoo for Alé)\ow 
« 38). By contraction of oo comes -ow found in Hom., Ionic, Milder Doric. 
co yields w in Aeolic and Severer Doric (frrw). 

2. Dual. —-cury in Hom. (trou). 

8. Dat. pl. —-ow:(») Hom., Aeolic, Ionic. 

4. Acc. pl. —-ous is from -o»-s (found in Cretan), that is, the accus. sing. + s. 
From -ovs comes -ws Severer Doric, -o:s Aeolic, -os Cretan and in Dor. poetry. 
-ovs ig Hom., Ionic, and Milder Doric. 
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DUAL 
6 Uwwros horse 6 &vOperres man 7 6863 way =. rd. Spo gift 
(irxo-) (drOpwro-) (680-) (8wpo-) 
N. A. V. terre bvopéewe 686 Sépe 
a. D Termowy dvOpdmow édoty Sépouv 
PLURAL 
N. V. Tersroe E&vOperror 650 Sapa 
Gen. tarsreov dvOpérrev é8év Sdépev 
Dat. Uwaows dvOpérors é5ots Sdpors 
Acc. tarsrovs dvOpérovs 65008 Sapa 


Masculine: Adyos word, Sijuos people, soddos slave, xlvdivos danger, rédeuos war ; 
dypés field, worapss river, dpuss number. Feminine: rfcos island, frepos 
mainland ; 6(7) rpopés nurse. Neuter: &pyor work, rrepsy wing, Setwrvoy dinner. 


232. Feminines. —a. See 197 for wés daughter-in-law; see 199 for ricos 
island (cp. 200 c), Af os (the island of) Delos, Kép:xOos Corinth, giyés (acorn- 
bearing) oak, dpredos vine. 

b. Some are properly adjectives used substantively : 3udNexros (scil. yAGrra 
speech) dialect, didperpos (scil. ypauuh line) diameter, atrXews (scil. O6pa door) 
house-door, oGyx\nros (scil. BovrAh council) legislative body, %pnuos and tfreipos 
(scil. xwpa country) desert and mainland. 

c. Words for way: 636s and xé\evdos way ; and duatirés carriage-road, érpards 
foot-path, which may be adjectival (b) with 634s omitted. 

d. Various other words: BSdcavos touch-stone, BiBdos book, yépavs crane, 
yrddos jaw, yopos chalk, dédros writing-tablet, Soxbs beam, Spbcos dew, xdyivos 
oven, xdpSowos kneading-trough, xiBwrés chest, xbrpos dung, Anrés wine-press, 
NGos stone (200 c), wocos disease, rrivOos brick, pdB3os rod, sopés coffin, cwodds 
ashes, rdgpos trench, xnrédbs coffer, pdppos sand, yiipos pebble. 


233. Vocative. — The nominative Oeds is used instead of the voca- 
tive. ddeAdds brother retracts the accent (ddaA¢e). 


234. Dative Plural.— The ending -oor(y) often appears in poetry, 
rarely in Attic prose (Plato). 


a. In Old Attic inscriptions -os displaces -ow:(») about 444 B.o. 


CONTRACTED SUBSTANTIVES 


235. Stems in eo and oo are contracted according to 50, 51. «in 
the neuter becomes a (56). 


285 D. Homeric and Ionic generally have the open forms. olsoxées swine- 
pourer does not contract in Attic since it stands for ol»oxoros. 
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SINGULAR 
6 vots mind 6 wep(adovs sailing around Td ooroby bone 
(v00-) (wepir)oo-) (é0re0-) 
Nom. (vb0-s) vot-s (xeplwdoos)  weplwrov-s (Soréo-») berod-v 
Gen. (»bov) vod (wepirdéov) awepledov (doréov)  bero9 
Dat. (be) ve (wep db) areplehep (Sordy) bere 
Acc. (x60-¥) vot-v (replrdoo-v) weplxov-v (S0réo-v) bderro0-v 
Voe. (xe) vod (weplrdoe)  weplwAov (6oréo-y) dero0-v 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (vbw) ve (reperdéw)  weplarie (doréw)  beré 
G. D. (»b0:7) votv (reperdéory) aweplardow (doréov) dorroty 
PLURAL 

N. V. (x60:) vot (septrdoo.) weplwder (doréa)  bdera 
Gen. (vbwr) vav (reperdéwy) weplahev (doréwr) berréav 
Dat. (vé0s) voigs (wepirddois) weplrdors (dordéos)  dorots 
Acc, (véous) vots (wepirddous) sweplarXovs (doréa) dora 


6 wrois (rdébos) voyage, b poids (pbos) stream, 7d xavody (xdveov) basket. 


236. Accent.—a. The nominative dual is irregularly oxytone: »d, dord, not 
vo, dor according to 171, N. 2. 

b. «avoir (xdveor) basket receives its accent (not «d»ovy) from that of the geni- 
tive and dative xavol, cary. Cp. 200 c. 

c. Compounds retain the accent on the syllable that has it in the nominative 
singular: xwxdous from Exwrdoos ; Exwrdov (not dxwdod) from éxwddou; ExrAwy (not 
écxdar) from dcr dbur. 

ATTIC DECLENSION 


237. Some substantives ending in -ews are placed under the Second 
Declension because they are derived from earlier o stems preceded 
by a long vowel (-ews from -yos, 34). A few others have a consonant 
before -ws. The vocative has no special form. 

N. — This declension is called ‘‘ Attic’’ because the words in question gener- 
ally show -ws in Attic and -os in the Koiné dialect (p. 3, F). 


238. & veds temple 
SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Nom. veb-g (Ionic »né-s) N. A. wed (Ionic 5) Nom. veg (Ionic nol) 
Gen. veh ( ‘* myol) G. D. wegv( “* motvy) Gen. vebv ( ** mor) 
Dat. ves ( ‘* rng) Dat. ves ( ‘S  vyois) 
Acc. webv ( ‘5 mné-r) Acc. veds ( ‘* wyods) 


— 


238 D. Hom. has wyés temple, dads people, xddos cable, \aywés hare, yddows 
sister-in-law, °A@éws, Kéws ; Hdt. has Neds, A\ayds, Kéos. Hom. and Hdt. have 
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a. So 6 deds people, 6 Mevéhews Menelaus, 5 \aydés hare. Observe that w is 
found in every form, and that it takes « subscript in the dative of all numbers 
where an ordipary o stem has «. 

b. There are no neuter substantives belonging to the Attic declension in 
standard classical literature ; but neuter adjectives (289) end in -w». 

c. ves and most words of this declension owe their forms to transfer of 
quantity (34) or to shortening (39). Thus, veds is from vnés (= Doric rads), 
yes» from vnéy; ves is from »n~. rAayos is contracted from Aaywess. 

d. In the accusative singular some words end in -w or -wy, as Aaydé or eae 
hare. 80 6"Aéus, 7 Kéws, 4 Téws, 4 Kas, 6 Mtvws. 4 ws dawn always has &w. 


239. Accent.—a. The accent of the nominative is kept in all cases. Mené- 
News (1638 a) retains the accent of the earlier Mevé)aos. 

b. The genitive and dative are oxytone when the final syllable is accented. 

N. — The accentuation of the words of this declension is doubtful. Some of 
the ancients accented Nays, Aaywr, Others Aayds, Aayy, etc. 


THIRD DECLENSION 


240. This declension includes stems ending in a consonant, in ¢, v, 
or a diphthong, and some in w and o, representing we and ot. 

N. — To determine whether a noun belongs to the third declension it is neces- 
sary in most cases to know the stem, which is usually found by dropping -os of 
the genitive singular. Stems in « and v are classed under the consonant declen- 
sion because neither of these vowels admits contraction with the case endings 
beginning with a vowel, herein being like a consonant. 


FORMATION OF CASES: NOMINATIVE SINGULAR 


241. Masculine and feminine stems not ending in v, p, s and ovr, 
add s. 


a. A labial (x, 8, ¢) +s becomes y (97). 

b. A dental (7, 3, 6) +s becomes oo (98), which is reduced to s (107). 

c. A palatal (x, y, x) or xr +s becomes é (97). 

(The same changes occur in the dative plural.) 

yoy vulture yuw-s, “Apay Arab “ApaB-os; xaxérys baseness xaxéryr-os, édxls 
hope é\xlé-0s, Epvis bird Spvid-os ; pbdat guard ébdax-os, udorit scourge pdoriy-os, 
oddwriyE trumpet cddrcyy-os, Syvé nail brvx-os, WE night wuer-ds; Ad-s salt dd-<s, 
lx us fish ly Gv-05; OXépas elephant Adédavrr-os. 


242. Masculine and feminine stems ending in », p, and s reject s 
and lengthen a preceding vowel if short (« to y, o to w). 


Saluwy divinity Saluor-os, xemudy winter yemudr-os, Ay» harbour pér-os, 
"EdAny Greek “Eddnv-os ; pfrwp orator phrop-os, dip air dép-os, dup thief pwp-ss, 








dos, gen. Rois, dawn, whence Att. ws by 39. Hom. has Ilered-o, the original 
form of the genitive, from Ilereds. ved is from rewo out of rnoo. 
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rpchpns trireme (stem rpinpec-, 263 b), aldus shame (stem aldoc-, 266). On phy 
see 259 end. For stems in es, nominative -os, see 268 c. 


243. Masculine stems in ovr drop r (133) and lengthen o to ow: 
yépwv old man yépovt-os, A€wy lion déovr-os. 


244. Neuters show the pure stem, from which final + and other con- 
sonants not standing at the end of a word (133) are dropped: dpya 
chariot dppar-os, xpaypa thing xpaypar-os, yaAa milk yddaxr-os (133 b). 

245. Summary.—s is added to stems ending in a labial, dental, palatal, 
and in avr, evr, ver ; to some stems in » (as els one év-ds, uédas black pédav-os); 
to stems in ev, av, ov; and to masc. and fem. stems in«andv._ s is not added to 
most stems ending in », nor to those in ovr, p, es, as, os, v (neut.), w(f), o(¢). 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR 


246. Masculines and feminines usually add a to stems ending in a 
consonant; y to stems ending in ¢ or v. 

vyix-a, Syvx-a, Eéparr-a, Ayuérma, Phrop-a, Adovr-a; wbr-v, 166-y, Bod-» from 
wéds-s city, ly0b-s fish, Bod-s ox, cow. Stems in ev take a (275). 


247. Barytone stems of two syllables ending in er, od, i6 usually 
drop the dental and add ». 

xdpes grace (stem xapir-) xdpiv, Eps strife (épid-) Epey, Spvis bird (dpvid-) bpviv. 
So efedmis hopeful (ededwid-) eee (202). Oxytonesend ina: édrld-a, oppayisa 
(cppayts seal). 

a. wrets key (xded-), Old Att. «dfs, has «dei» (late xdeia), acc. pl. crews (late 
ceidas). 


VOCATIVE SINGULAR 


246. The vocative of masculines and feminines is usually the pure 
stem. 

works (35Ns-s city), Bol (Bod-s ox, cow), Zdxpares (Lwxpdrys). Stems in 3 and 
yr cannot retain final 6 and 7 (183), hence “Apreu from “Apreyus (‘Apremd-), rai 
from wais boy, girl (wad-), vedm from vedms maiden (vednd-); yépoy from ydépwy 
old man (yeporr-), ylyay from ylyds giant (yryarr-). 


249. The vocative is the same as the nominative: 
a. In stems ending in a stop (16) consonant (except those in cr, «8, 1; yr in 
nouns): & dbdat watchman. (Alas Ajax (Alarr-) is nom. and voc.) 





943 D. Hdt. has 63d» tooth dd6vr-os. Attic é8ods has the inflection of a par- 
ticiple in -ovs (807). 

#47 D. The acc. in a (xdprra, {p8a, Spri8a.) occurs in Hom., Hdt., and in Attic 
poetry: So xépu0a and xépuy (xépus helmet) in Hom. 

949 D. Hom. has dva oh king as well as dvat (dvacr-); Alay from Alapr-. 
HeovAvddua, Adoddya (from stems in avr) are later forms due to analogy. 
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b. In oxytone stems ending in a liquid and not taking s to form their nomi- 
native (242): @ woh» shepherd (wocuer-); but drip man, warhp father have 
dvep, wadrep (262). Barytones use the stem as the vocative: Jdatyor, pijrop 
from dalpwy divinity, pjrwp orator. 

c. In all participles. 


DATIVE DUAL AND PLURAL 


250. The dative plural adds -ox to the stem. 

“Apay (‘ApaB-) “Apayr, pdorit (wasriy-) udev, Porat (pudax-) Porat, cOua 
(cwpar-) sdpacr (98), éAdwls (€dwid-) drwios (98), Spris (dprO-) Spricr (98), érépas 
(€reparr-) éhépaor, Op (Onp-) Onpol. 

a. Stems in »r drop »r and lengthen the preceding vowel (100) : Adw» (Aeorr-) 
Mover, yiyds (yeyarr-) ylyaor. 

b. Stems in » drop » without lengthening the preceding vowel (if short): 
Saluwy (Saror-) Saluoot, woruhy (rower) woruéor, Pphy mind (pper-) ppecl. 

N. — Strictly » is not dropped, but since the stem of the dat. pl. is weak in 
form (253 a) the » stood originally between two consonants and should become 
a (85 b). Thus, ¢pacl in Pindar is for ¢pyo.. Attic dpecl borrows its e from 
ppéves, Ppevar, etc. So roiuéor, for romacr from roiupor, because Of roruéves, etc. 

c. po is not changed to pp (79 a). 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL 


251. a. The ending -as is produced by adding »s to the stem (» becoming a 
between two consonants by 35 b). Thus ¢ddax-as is from gudax-gs. This -as 
may be added even to. and v stems: Hom. wréd-as, ly Ob-as, Hdt. rHxe-as. Hom. 
wéNis is from wéX-vs (Cretan). 

b. The nominative pl. masc. or fem. is sometimes used instead of the accusa- 
tive pl. : rpcfpes 264, rédrecs and rHxes 268. 


ACCENT, STEM FORMATION, QUANTITY, GENDER 


252. Accent. — Stems of one syllable accent the case ending in the 
genitive and dative of all numbers; and -wy and -ow take the circum- 
flex accent. Thus, ¢dAdp vein, prAcB-0s, pAcB-Gv; Oyp wild beast, Onp-<ds, 
Onp-oiv, Onp-ev ; Opt hair, rptx-ds, Tprx-av. 

a. Exceptions. The ending of the gen. dual and pl. is not accented in the 
case of 6, # rais boy, girl, 6 duds slave, 6 Ows jackal, 6 Tpws Trojan, 4% 8ds torch, 


250 D. 1. Hom. has only -our in the gen. and dat. dual. 

2. In the dat. pl. Hom. has -o: (Bédec-o1, Sérac-o1), and in a few cases -ect, 
reduced from -eoor (dvdxr-eor); -oor occurs after vowels (yéw-oor; for yévier ?). 
-eoo. was added both to stems not ending in ¢ (ré8-eco, Bb-eoor, dvdp-ercs, dt-eoory, 
274 D.), and even to stems in o (éré-eoo.). Hom. has also rogcl, rool; Pind. 
xaplrecot, Oéuoor. Tragedy has this -ecor (xopt$-eoo), and so Aeolic, and the 
Doric of Corinth. 
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7d piss light, rd ofs ear. Thus, raldwy (but wracl), Tpdwy, drwy, ete. So dy 
being, Syrwy (305). 

b. A trisyllabic form, if contracted, does not show the accent on the case 
ending : $p-os for fap-os, #p-: for fap-, from 7d fap spring. 


253. Variation of Stem Formation. — Many words of the third declension 
show traces of an original variation of stem that is due to the influence of a 
shifting accent which is seen in some of the cognate languages. In Greek this 
variation has often been obscured by the analogy of other forms. Thus rarépwy, 
in comparison with Hom. rarpé», Lat. patrum, gets its e from rarépes. 

a. Variation of stem is seen in wy», ov (259); ap, ep, pa (262) ; ns, ec- (264) ;s 
in stems in ¢, et (270); v, ev (270) ; ev, nv (278) ; 01, w (279), etc. Words in we», 
9» show a widdle form op», ey, and a weak form in » (250 N.). 

b. Several words ending in p show a parallel stem in r; thus, twp water 
War-os, hrap liver frar-os, dpdap tank dpéar-os (but poet. Sduap wife Sduapr-or). 
The reason for this change is uncertain, but ar is derived from »r after a con- 
sonant (35 b): ddvros, }rrros, cp. Lat. jecinoris, nom. jecur. rap is probably 
derived from jrapr (1388). 

Cc. -aros was transferred from such genitives as dvéuaros, fraros to other neuter 
words: ‘yéraros from yéw knee, instead of yorc-os, whence Hom. yours. gis 
light, for ¢dos (stem ¢gaec-), has taken on the 7 inflection (¢wr-és, etc.). 

d. Neuter stems in -es show -os in the nominative. Cp. &ros year (stem érec-) 
with Lat. vetus, veter-is (for vetes-is). 


254. Variation of Quantity. —a. In poetry the quantity of « in words in 
~s may differ from that of prose ; as in tragedy Spris bird, xbvis dust, Spis serpent 
(in prose Spvis, xévis, Spis); 80 in Pind. ly 6ts (prose lx 40s) jish. 

b. «xhpt— herald, Gotvit Phoenician, wdoritt whip have long v and «¢ in the 
oblique cases except the dat. pl. (xjpixos, Polvin, udoriya, etc.). ddAwwnt fox has 
ein the gen. dAwrexos, etc., by analogy to such words as mroiuhy, rocuévos (ddw- 
whxwy occurs in Ionic). wip fire has wtpés, ripl, etc. (285, 26). 


255. Gender. — The gender of substantives of the third declension 

is frequently known by the last letters of the stem. 
1. Masculine are stems ending in 
a. wr: d8o¢s tooth (ddorr-), Spdxwy serpent (Spaxorr-). 
b. yr, or: wévns day-labourer (xevnr-), yédws laughter (yedwr-). 

Exceptions. Stems in -rnr (2, b): 7 é064s dress (¢oOnr-), 7d Pas light (gwr-). 
Cc. wv: Aewdy meadow (Aequor-). 

Exceptions. Fem.: stems in yo», do» (2,8), and gph» mind (dper-), fs 
strength (tv), pts nose (pir), derts ray (dxriv-), yAwxts arrow-point (yAw- 
xtv-), wits birth-pang (wdiv-), elxdv image (elxorw-), hiwy shore (hior), xOdr 
earth (x06r-), xudv snow (xu»-), ddrxvwy halcyon (ddxvory-), etc., 6, % xh 
goose (xn). 

a. p: Op wild beast (Onp-), dup thief (dup-). 

Exceptions. Fem.: xelp hand (xep-), xp fate (xnp-), yaorhp belly (yacrep-) ; 
neut.: stems in ap (3, a), rip fire (xup-), and the indeclinable r&wp mon- 
ster, réxpwp (Hom.) token, etc. 

@ ev: yoreds parent, doveds murderer. 
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[256 


2. Feminine are stems ending in 


a. yov, Sov: crayw» drop (crayor-), xedidd» swallow (xedisor-). 
b. tyr, 5, @: xaxéras baseness (xaxoryr-), Epis strife (épd-), édwls hope (édwid-). 

Exceptions. Masc.: rots foot (rod-), 6, } dpys bird (dprid-). 

c. tt, v with nom. in -s, -us: wréd-s city, loxb-s strength. 

Exoeptions. Masc.: é¢i-s serpent, txi-s viper, Spxi-s testicle ; Bérpu-s cluster 
of grapes, lx6b-s fish, pi-s mouse, véxv-s corpse, ordxu-s ear of corn, 
wéhexu-s axe, rixu-s fore-arm ; and 6, } of-s or b-s swine. 

d. ov: ¥x% echo, radd persuasion. 


3. Neuter are stems ending in 


a. at,ap: rpayya thing (xpayyuar-), véxrap nectar (vexrap-). But é ydp startling. 
b. as, es (with nom. in -os): xpéas flesh (xpeac-), yévos race (yever-). 
c t, v with nom. in -+,-v: olsisx: mustard, dorv city. 


N.—No stem ending in r, 8, ¢ or x, y, x is neuter. 


256. STEMS IN A LABIAL (7, §, >) OB IN A PALATAL (k, ¥, x) 


SINGULAR 
CAWop hore Sovda— fgdday— shalt 4 Oplé 
(Al@tor-) (pdreB-) = (udax-) = (dadayy-) = (aly-) (rpix-, 126 f) 
Ethiopian vein watchman phalanx goat hair 
Nom. Aléloy ouly $vha £ ddray § atf Opl § 
Gen. AlBlowr-os d\cB-ds vdax-og dddrayy-os aly-ds = tpix-ds 
Dat. AlBlon-+ oAcB-C ovhax-+ ddrAayy-+ aly-( rTpix-l 
Acc Alora drAlf-a ovhax-a 0s kA ayy-a aly-a = tplx-a 
Voc. Allow 4h Gidaf pédayf alf — Olé 
DUAL 
N. A.V. Al@low-e or -« ovhax-c ddr\ayy-« aly-« rplx-« 
Qa. D Aléa-ow rAcP-otv guidx-ow daddyy-ow aly-otv tpy-olv 
PLURAL 

N.V. AlOlow-es Bes vdax-cg dddAayy-es = aly-es = tplx-es 
Gen. AlWiér-ev rcB-Gv guvide-wv gadldyy-ev = aly-dv = rpix-dv 
Dat. Al@oyn(v) gdewl(v) Gudak(v) dérayk(y) alfl(v) Ope €l(v) 
Acc. AlBlor-as déB-as as ddayy-cs 8 aly-as = tplx-as 


Masculine: xrwy thief (x\wr-), yoy vulture (yix-), “Apay Arab ( Apaf-), 
Owpat breastplate (Owpax-), Swvt nail (drvx-). Feminine: xdtuag ladder (xXi- 
pax-), phorte whip (pacriy-, 254b), oddrweyé trumpet (cadmevy-), xarqduy 
upper story (xarni¢-). 
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STEMS IN A DENTAL (7, 9, 9) . 
237. A. MASCULINES AND FEMININES 


SINGULAR 
6 Ofs howe = fxdpis Sh bpvis sylyts 5 ylpev 
(Oqr-) = (@Awi8-) —— (xaper-) — (6pvid-) = (yeyarr-) = (‘yepovr-) 
serf hope grace bird giant old man 
Nom. Ofs Ans xdpus Spvis yiyils yépev 
Gen. Onr-ds awlb-0s  ydpir-os Spvid-og ylyavr-os ylpovt-os 
Dat. Onr-( Awld-1 Xapur—s Spvt0-. ylyavr-. - ylpovr-t 


Acc. @AT-a Awrb-a X4prv Spvtv ylyavr-a —s_s- ylpovr-a 
Voc. Ofs Axl xape Spvt ylyav yépov 
DUAL 


A.V. Ofr-« Owl-< Xaprr-e Spvt0-« ylyavr-« =—-_- ylpowr-e 
G. D. Onr-oty § Urlb-ow yaplr-ow dprvif-ow  yiydvr-ow yepévr-ow 


PLURAL 

N.V. Ofr-es wlB-es  xdpir-es Spvid-es ylyavr-es ylpovr-es 
Gen. Onr-Gv  Awib-ev = xaplr-ev «= Gpvtf-ev = yuydvr-ev = _- yepdvr-ev 
Dat. Oyoi(v) rnlor(v) xdprov(v) Spvier(v) ylyter(v) ylpover(v) 
Acc. Ofr-as Oewlb-ag  xdpit-as Spvid-ag ylyavr-as yépovr-as 


Masculine: yéAws laughter (yedwr-), d\épas elephant (édepavr-), éwr lion 
(Neorr-), dd0bs tooth (ddorr-), voc. ddods. Feminine: éo64s clothing (é06n7-), 
tps strife (épd-), dowls shield (dowd-), warpls fatherland (warpid-), xdpus 
helmet (xopv0-). 

a. In rots foot, Doric rus (stem ro8-) ov is irregular. 


258. B. NEUTERS WITH STEMS IN ¢ AND IN &t VARYING WITH ag 


, SINGULAR 
c&pa body  ywap liver thas portent xlpas horn 
(cwpar-) (}rar-) (repar-) (xepar-, xepac-) 
N. A.V. odpa qrap rloas 


xlpas 
Gen. oépat-os fyrar-os . owr-os kiptir-os (xépa-os) xipes 
Dat. océpar-t fwar-s tipat-. xlpair-. (xépa-t) xépar 


257 D. xpws skin (xpwr-) and some other words often show a stem with no 
7. Thus, Hom. xpoés, xpot (also Hdt.), xpéa, and also, but rarely, xpwrés, 
xpora. Hom. has ldpy, yédy, Epp for Att. l8parc (l3pds sweat), y&wr: (yéAws 
laughter), %pwr: (Epws love). Hom. has also acc, idpd, yéw (or yédwr), Epor 
(from pos). Some stems in -.8 are generally « stems in Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic: 
Béris, Oéruos (but Gérddos O 870), Idpis, dpeos. 

358 D. The other dialects rarely show the r forms. Hom. has répas, répaa 
(relpea), repdwy, repdero:, xépas, xépaos, xépat, xépa, xepdwr, xépact and xepdecct. 
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B. NEUTERS WITH STEMS IN +t AND IN &r VARYING WITH as— 


Concluded 
DUAL 
capa body wrap liver rlpas portent xépas horn 
(owpar-) (#rar-) (repar-) (xepar-, xepac-) 


N. A.V. odpat-e fwar-e Thpat-« xépar-« (xépa-e) nlp 
G. D. wwpat-orv hwdr-ow Tepdt-owv kephr-ow (xepd-o.v) ep@v 


PLURAL 


N. V. oépar-a frat-a tépar-a képir-a = (xépa-a) lp 

Gen. cTopdar-wv typrat-ov Tepdt-wv xephr-wv (Kepd-w») xepav 
Dat. oépact(v) fract(v) répact(v) xéption(v) 

Acc. oépar-a fprart-o tipar-a xépitr-a (xépa-a) xépll 


Eroua name (dvopat-), ordua mouth (cropar ), wédtr honey (uedir-), ydda milk 
_ (yadaxr-, 1383 b), pis light (pwr-), xip heart (for «nps-, 133 b). 


a. Stems in as (264) drop o before the endings and contract ao, aw to w, 
and aa to 4. 

b. xépas, meaning wing of an army, is declined from the stem xepac- (él 
xépws in single file) ; in the meaning horn, from the stem xepar-. 

c. For the inflection jap, #rar-os, see 253 b. Of like inflection are drepap 
fat, ppéap cistern, dédeap bait. and poetic fuap day, eldap food, retpap end. 

d. répas, xépas form their nominative from a stem ins. So, too, répas end 
wépar-os, dds light (contracted from ¢dos) gwr-bs (253 c). 


259. STEMS IN A LIQUID (A, p) OR A NASAL (?). 


SINGULAR 
6 Ofip 6 phrep 4 pis tyepav dydy wrounty 
(Onp-) (pnrop-) (piv) Ciryeuov-) = (d'ywr) (wotper-) 
wild beast orator nose leader contest shepherd 


Nom. Cfp pfirep pts trycpey dydav woRhy 
Gen. Onp-ds pf\rop-os ptv-ds = tryqpdv-0s)0=— hydév-0s «= roupdv-og 
Dat. Onp-l phrop-. ptv-( trycpév-s dyadv-1 qwoupty-. 
Acc. Of\p-a phrop-a ptv-a jyyepsv-a dyév-a wouty-a 
Voc.  § Ofp bfrop bts thyenav dyév wousfiy 


Hdt., has e for a before a vowel (cp. 264 ID. 8) in répeos, répea (also réparos, répara), 
xépeos, xépec, xépea, xepéwy. Hom. has weipas welparos for wépas wéparos. From 
odos (dbws), whence gas, he has dat. dde, pl. ddea. dos is used in tragedy. 

259 D. Late Greek shows ded¢t», pty, Ot» shore (Hom. 6s). furs worm in 
Hippocrates has its » from the oblique cases. Hom. has 4ép:, #épa from dfp air ; 
from Kpovtwy Hom. has Kpovtwyos and Kpovtomos. sudxaps is Doric for udxap happy. 
Pind. has ¢gpacl (260 N.). Ionic pels, Doric nuts are from pers for pnvs (40, 87 D. 
1, 2). Aeolic gen. ufj»vos is from unvc-os. 
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STEMS IN A LIQUID (A, p) OB A NASAL (v)— Concluded 


DUAL 
6 Ohp 6 pirep 4 pts tyepey dydv wont 
(Onp-) (pyr op-) (fim) Cirvewow) — (dyww-) (wrote) 
wild beast orator nose leader contest shepherd — 


N. A. V. @fip-e phrop-« pive tryepév-< dyav-<e = woupv-e 
G. D. Onp-oty énrép-ovw ptv-otvy yepév-ow = dydv-orw = roupdvowv 


PLURAL 


N. V. Ofip-es | ptyrop-es ptves tryepdves dydv-es “wouply-es 
Gen. Onp-av pnrép-ev piv-ev = fryendv-ov = db ydv-ew = crotndv-wv 
Dat. — Onp-ol(v) phropou(y) Aiol(v) fyepéor(y) dySor(v) rouler(v) 
Acc. @fip-as phrop-as pivas iyyepév-as 9 dyévas woiplvas 


6 alOhp upper air (albep-), b xparip mixing borol (xparnp-), 6 pup thief (pwp-), rd 
wéxrap nectar (vexrap-), 6 ded¢ts dolphin (Sept), 6 “EAAny Greek (‘EdAnr), 
6 Saluwr divinity (Saysor-), Voc. datuov, 249 b. The only X stem is é dds salt 
(pl. grains of salt); 7 4s (poetic) means sea. 6 yh» month was originally a 
sigma stem (20-, Cp. mensis). 


260. Accusative Sing.—'‘AwéAd\w and IlocvedS are found as well as 'AréA- 
heva, Wooedava. The shorter forms are regular in inscriptions, and occur espe- 
cially in expressions of swearing after rv} rév, ua dy (1596 b). 


261. Vocative.—cwrip preserver, Aré\dwr, Toveddy (from Hovedéwy, -dwy, 
~dcpwr) have voc. cidrep, “Axoddov, Ilécedor with recessive accent. Recessive 
accent also occurs in compound proper names in -wy; as Ayauéuvwy, 'Ayduepvor ; 
Abropddaer, Adrbpedov ; Didier, Pcdjuor; but not in those in -ppwy (Eve¢pov). 
Aass8aluur has Aaxedaiuoy. 


STEMS IN e9 VARYING WITH p 


262. Several words in -ryp show three forms of stem gradation: -rnp strong, 
-rep middle, -rp weak. p between consonants becomes pa (35b). The vocative 
has recessive accent. drip man weak form in p even before vowels; 
between » and p, & is inserted by 130. 


~ 





260 D. xuxedr potion usually has cuxed for xuxedva. 

263 D. Poetry often has warépos, rarépi, pyrépos, unrép, etc. Poetical are 
warpar; Ovyarép, Ovyarpa, Otyarpes, Ouvyarpdy, Ovyaréperor, Oiyarpas, yaorépos, 
etc.; and dvdpos, dvépi, dvépa, dvdpes, dvépwr, dvépas all with longa. Hom. has 
Avdpece: and drSpdor (with -ac: only in this word), Ajuyrpos and Anushrepos. 
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SINGULAR 
6 warip 4 pirnp 4 Gvydrnp 6 dviip 
(xarep-) (uarep-) (Ovyarep-) — (dvep- or dv(3)p-» 
Sather mother daughter man 
Nom. warp parnp Gvydrnp dviip 
Gen. watp-ds pyrp-ds Ovyatp-ds dvip-ds 
Dat. watp-( pyrp-C Ovyarp-( évp- 
Acc. watio-a pyrép-a @vyarip-a &vdp-a 
Voe. warep pitrep Ovyarep dvep 
DUAL 
N. A.V. wardp- parip-c Ovyarip-< Evbp-< 
G. D. watio-ow parip-oww Ovyarip-ovv dvip-oty 
PLURAL 
N. V. warip-e pyrip-es Ovyarip-es Evip-es 
Gen. warlp-cv pyrép-ay O@vyarip-ov dvip-dv 
Dat. watpé-o1(¥) pnrpd-or(v) Ovyarpé-o1(v) dvipé-os(v) 
Acc. watlp-as pyrip-as Ovyarip-as EvEp-as 


a. The accent in the weak forms of yuirap, Ovydrap in the gen. and dat. 
sing. follows that of rarpés, rarpl. 

b. yaortp belly, has yaorpés, etc. Anuhrnp is inflected Ajmyrpos, Afpyrpe, 
Ajunyrpa, Adpyrep. 

c. dortp star has gen. dorépos, dat. dorép:, dat. pl. dorpdct. 


STEMS IN SIGMA (es, as, os) 


263. Stems in sigma are contracted where o falls out between the 
vowel of the stem and the vowel of the ending (120). Thus, yévos 
race, gen. yeve(or)-o5 yévous, dat. yeve(o)-« yevar, cp. Lat. genus gener-is (for 
genes-is), gener-t. 

a. The masculine and feminine accusative plural, when it is contracted, bor- 
rows the form of the contracted nominative plural. -es is not derived from -eas. 
In the dative plural the union of o of the stem and ¢ of the ending produces oo, 
which is reduced to ¢ without lengthening the preceding vowel (107). 

b. Masculine stems in es with the nominative in -ys are proper names; the 
feminine rpcjpys trireme is an adjective used substantively (properly, triply 
Jitted ; 4 rpvhpys (vais) ‘ship with three banks of oars’). 

c. Neuters with stems in es have -os in the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative singular; neuters with stems in as have -as in these cases. 

d. Some stems in as have also a stem in ar or ar (258). 
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264. 6 Zonpdérys Socrates & AnpocOévyns Demosthenes 
(Zexparec-) (Anpoc berer-) 
Nom. Ay 
Gen. (Zexpdre-cs) Lenpdrovs (Anpoo 0ére-08) Anpectéivous 
Dat. ( Zeoxpdre-) Dexpare (Anpoo Gére-)) Anpootiva 
Ace. (Zexpdre-a)  Lenpdry (Annordéve-a)  Anpoodévy 
Voe. Anpécbeves 
SINGULAR 
4 tpefpns 7d yévos Te yipas 
(rpenpes-) (yere0-) (yepas-) 
trireme race prize 
Nom, Tprhpns yévos yipas 
Gen. (rpchpe-os) tprhpove (yéve-os) ydvovs (yépa-os) ylpes 
Dat. (rpchpe+) -tprhpa (yérex) —-ylven (yépa-) ylpas 
Ace. (rpsfpe-a) tprtipn yevos yipas 
Voc. Tpriipes yévos yipas 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (rpefpe-e) tpehpes (yére-e) —-ylven (vépa-e) yi 
G. D. (rpenpé-o1y) Tprfipow (yeré-ocv) -yevotv (vepd-o.y) yepev 
PLURAL 
N. V. (rpchpe-es)  Tprhpers (yére-a) —-ylvy (yépa-a) -yipt 
Gen. (rpenpé-wr) tTprfipev (yeré-wr) yevddv Crepd-wr) -yepfv 
Dat. (rethpes-or) tprfpers(v) — (‘yéver-o1) ylvers(v) = (‘yépae-o1) yhpacr(v) 
Ace. Tprfpes (yéve-a) —-ytvy (yépa-a) -yéptt 


Awyérys Diogenes, ‘Irroxpdrys Hippocrates. Neuters: fros year, edpos width, 
tlpos sword, retxos wall, yfipas old age, xpéas flesh (for xépas horn see 268). 


a. Proper names in -s have receasive accent in the vocative. 

b. Proper names in -yévys, -xpdrys, -pévns, -pdens, etc., may have an accus. 
in -y» derived from the first declension. Thus, Lwxpdryy, ‘Apwroddyny, like 
"Arpel8y» (222, 282 N.). But names in -«\fs (265) have only -ea. 

c. Proper names in -ys often show -eos, -ea in the lyric parts of tragedy. 

@ Neuters in -os often show open forms (especially -ewr) in Attic poetry. 
-ewr is frequent in Xenophon. 

©. Tpchpow and rpchpwr have irregular accent by analogy to the other forms. 

f. A preceding p does not prevent the contraction of ea to 7, as Spy from 
7d pes mountain (cp. 81. 1). 

g- The dat. sing. of as stems is properly -d:; but -¢ is often written on 
the authority of the ancient grammarians. This g may possibly be due to the 
analogy of ¢ in @ stems. 


964 D. 1. Hom. uses the open or the closed forms according to convenience. 
-evs occurs in the gen. of a few words in -os (Bé\evs) ; -ewy is often a monosyl- 
GREEK Gram. —5 
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265. When -ec- of the stem is preceded by e, the forms are inflected as fol- 
lows: 7d 8éos fear (Seec-), Mepexdfis from Iepuxdéys Pericles (Iepixdees-) : 


Nom. Séos (Tlepexdéns) Tlepuxd fs 
Gen. (dée-08) Séovs (Tlepexdde-os)  Tlepuxdéove 
Dat. (8¢e-) Séa (Tlepiadée-s) TlepixAct 
Acc. Séos (Ilepexdée-a) Ilepuxdéa 
Voce. Séos (Tleplxdeecs) TleplaAcus 


So ‘Hpaxhjs Heracles, Lopoxh#s Sophocles. 


a. After «, ea contracts to a (56). On the contraction of -eeos, see 55. 
b. &éos is uncontracted because the form was originally 3e:0s (658). - 


STEMS IN og 


266. 4 al&ss shame is the only os stem in Attic. It is inflected 
in the singular only. Nom. at6és, Gen. atSots (aléd-os), Dat. alSot (aldé+), 
Acc. at&@ (aldd-a), Voc. alSés. 


STEMS IN o(f) 


267. Stems in we have lost vau and appear as w stems. This « 
contracts with the case endings in the dative and accusative singu- 
lar and in the nominative and accusative plural. Stems in w¢ are 
masculine. 


lable (60), as is the acous. sing. and pl. -ea from nom. -7s or -os. Hdt. has open 
-eos, -ea, -ees(?), -ea. In the dat. pl. Hom. has Bédeoo:, Bédeor, and Bedderc: 
(260 D. 2) from Bédos missile. 

2. Stems in as are generally uncontracted in Hom. (y#pacs, yhpal), but we 
find -a: in the dat. sing., xped» and xpedy in the gen. pl. In the nom. and acc. 
pl. a is short (yépd), and this is sometimes the case even in Attic poetry (xpéd). 
The explanation is obscure (yépd does not stand for yépa’). Hom. has 8éracc: 
and derdego: (Séras cup). 

8. In Hom. and Hat. several words in -as show.e for « before a vowel (cp. 
dpéw in Hat. for dpdw). Hom.: o83as ground, obdeos, of8ei and of8a; xdasz fleece, 
xdea, xbert; Hdt.: yépas, yépeos, but xpéas, xpéws, xpedy. In Attic poetry : Bpéras 
image, Bpéreos, Bpére, etc. Cp. 268 D. ; 

265 D. Hom. has «cd\éa (for «dda ?), and from -«Afs: -fos, -#c; Hat. : -4es (for 
~éeos), -éi, -ed. For -fos, -fa the open -éeos, -¢ea may be read. Attic poetry often 
has the open forms -¢ys (also in prose inscrip.), de, -ees. 

266 D. Hom. and Ion. 4 46s dawn (Jov-) is inflected like alddés. For aldo&s, 
4#& we may read aidéos, 4a and some other open forms in Hom. The Attic form 
&ws is declined according to 288; but the accus. is & (238d). Hom. has l&péa 
from l3pdés sweat (usually ar stem). Cp. 257 D. 

267 D. Hom. has put (for fpy read hpi’), fpwa (or Fpw’), Fpwes fpwas, Mirwa 
and Miew. Hdt. has the gen. Mtsw and Mtswos, the acc. rdrpwr, fpwr, but utrowe. 
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SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Nom. fipes hero N. A. V. fipe-« N. V. §pe-es (rarely Apes) 
Gen. §pe-os G.D. tpéd-ow Gen. ipé-ev 
Dat. fpe-s (usually pe) Dat. fpe-ci(v) 
Acc. fpe-a (usually foe) | Acc. fipe-as (rarely fipes) 
Voc. fipes 


Teds Trojan (252 a), wdrpws father’s brother, uirpws mother’s brother, duds 
slave (poetic, cp. 252 a). 


a. Forms of the Attic second declension (287) are gon. §pw, Mirw, acc. fpwr ; 
dual 4py» (on an inscription). 


STEMS IN ¢ AND uv 


268. Most stems in . and some stems in v show the pure stem vowel 
only in the nominative, accusative, and vocative singular. In the 
other cases they show an « in place of « and v, and -ws instead of -os 
in the genitive singular. Contraction takes place when this ¢ stands 
before ¢, «, or a of the case ending. 


SINGULAR 
4 wodes city Safxvs forearm rd berv town hots sow 6 ty Obs fish 

(rods) (rnxv-) (dorv-) (ov-) (lx6v-) 
Nom. wedi-s win ws boru cis tx @b-s 
Gen. wéde-008 wh x e-08 Eore-wos cv-ds ly @é-08 
Dat. (wédex) adda (rixe+) whxa (dore+) dora ov-t = ty 06-4 
Acc. woXi-y wiKv-v dor ci-v = ty 06-v 
Voc. wéks awhxv Sorry od tx 06 


DUAL 
N.A.V.(wéde-e) wédka (rixe-e) whxa = (dore-e) Sora ov-« tx 00-<« 
G. 


D. wokt-ovv anx dow deoré-ow ov-oty ty Ov-oo 
PLURAL 
N.V. (wéde-es) — gaa whxas (dorea) ory ov-es tx Ov-es 
Gen. Thx e-ov Eoreov cviv ly@é-ov 
Dat. rama whxe-or(v) borre-or(v) cv-ol(v) tx O¥-o1(v) 


Acc. woke whxes (dore-c) dory os tx 00s 


968 D. 1. «stems. a. Doric, Aeolic, and New Ionic retain the « stem with- 
out variation in al] cases: wéds, rédsos, w5di (from wods-s) and rarely réAe in 
Hat., wéduy, wb, r6Mes, ror, rhuot, wédis from wbdevs (Cretan), and wéNuas, 
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269. Stems in « and v are of two kinds: — 
1. a. Stems in, with genitive in -ews, as (masc.) udyris seer, Exis viper ; ; (fem.) 
wots city, rolnots poetry, Sérauis power, ordois faction, USpis outrage. 
Neuter nominatives in - are not used in classical prose. 
b. Stems in ¢, with genitive in -tos, as 6 «ts weevil, gen. xi-és, dat. xi-t; and 
80 in proper names in -:s, as Avydauis Lygdamis, gen. Avyddmuos. 
9. a. Stems in v, with genitive in -vos ; as (masc.) us mouse, Bérpus cluster 
of grapes, ibs fish; (fem.) 8pis oak, éppts eyebrow, loxbs force. 
b. Stems in v, with genitive in -ews: (masc.) r#xus forearm, rédexus aze ; 
(neut.) doru town. 

N. 1.—In the nom., acec., and voc. sing. barytone stems in v have short vu ; 
oxytone substantives (usually) and monosyllables have i; and monosyllables 
circumflex the t (eis, ci», ci). 

N. 2. —  &yxedus eel follows iy 60s in the singular (¢yxé\vu-0s, etc.), but rixus 
in the plural (¢yxéhes, etc.). But this does not hold for Aristotle. 


270. Stems in: and v vary with stronger stems, of which e in the cases other 
than nom., acc., and voc. sing. is a survival. Thus: 
a. «, uv, asin rér-s, rHyu-s. 
b. a, ev, which before vowels lost their « and v (48), as in wode(s )-, rode(4 )-es, 
enxe(y)-es; which contract to réde, réores, riyecs. 
c. There is also a stem in », as in Hom. réAn-0s (268 D. 1, c), whence ré\c-ws. 
N. 1. — xéde-0s in Attic poetry for the sake of the metre is due to the analogy 
of v stems with gen. in -e-os (4340s, 297). Hom. x#xe-os is the regular form (from 
anyxe(y)-os). Attic r4xe-ws follows wédews. wéde-c1 and wiye-or for rodi-or and 
w%xv-c1 are due to the analogy of forms from stems in ec, ev (wéAc-wy, FH Xe-wy, etc. ). 
N. 2. — The dual ré\ee occurs in some Mas. 


271. Accent. — Final -ws of the genitive singular does not prevent the 
acute from standing on the antepenult (168 a). Thus rédce-ws, rhye-ws, Aore-ws. 
wéde-ws retains the accent of the earlier réA7-0s, which, by transference of quantity 
(384), became wéXe-ws. The accent of the gen. pl. follows that of the gen. sing. 


272. Accusative plural. — rédas, r4xyes are borrowed from the nominative. 
b00s is from (x Ovr-s. 1 Odas occurs in late Greek. Cp. 261 a. 


b. Hom. has réNs, rédeos, wb, wbdee OF -c’ (for which some read w6Xi, as xdvi ; 
wéeei is correct) and wrée%, wodcy, rbd; pl. wédces, wodlwy, wédeor (SOME read 
instead wéduer) Or roNlecos (250 D. 2) br ddteow, wéNis or wokcas (réders appears 
in some texts). 

c. Hom. has also forms with 9: réAnos, rbAm, rbdnes, wbAnas. 

2. v stems. a. Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic have the open forms r#yxees, derei, 
dorea; in the gen. sing. -os, never -ws (r#yxeos, doreos). In the dat. sing. of words 
of more than one syllable Hom. has -vi or -v, as »éxuc (véxus corpse), but Hdt. 
does not show -u. 

b. The gen. pl. has the regular accent (ryy¢wr, doréwy). On the dat. redré- 
cect, véxvoct, wirvec: (some would read éxito, ririo:), vextesor, see 250 D. 2. 
Hom. has accus. [, 66s and /;@vas, Hdt. has /y vas very rarely. 
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273. Contraction. —/x00 (once) for tx6se and {60s for lx6ses occur in 
comedy. i,6¢ is not a legitimate contraction, as v cannot contract with e 
(51 c). 60s (for ix @ves) is the accus. form used as the nom. (251 b). 


274. ols sheep is declined as follows : ols, ol-ds, oi-{, ol-v, of ; dual, of-e, ol-oiy ; 
pl. ol-es, oid», ol-cl, ol-s. Here the stem is of, representing é¢:, which is 
properly an « stem: d¢i-s, Lat. ovi-s. 


275. STEMS IN ev, au, ov 
SINGULAR 
6 Bactrei-s 4) ypad-s 4, vat-s 6, 4 Bots 
king old woman ship 0x, cow 
Nom. Bacideb-s ypa0-s vad-¢ fet-s 
Gen. Bacrhé-ws ypa-ds ve-ag fo-ds 
Dat. (Bacwré.) Pact ypu-t vy-t Bo-t 
Acc. PacvALs yead-v vad-v Bed-v 
Voe. Pacw8 ypad vad Bed 
DUAL 

N. A. V. Bach ypa-« vfii-« Bs-< 
G. D. Bacursow ypa-otv ve-oty Bo-oty 

PLURAL 

Bacuifis, later . 

N.V. BacsActs \ panes wfl-es ié-<2 
Gen. Bacrt-ov ypa-av ve-dy So-dy 
Dat. Bacirte6-or(v)  ypav-cl(v) vav-o((v) Bov-ol(v) 
Ace. BacAé-ds ypat-s vat-s Bot-s 


Like Bagi\eds are declined the masculine oxytones 4 lxret’s horseman, 6 lepeds 
priest, 6 yorets parent, 6 dovetds murderer ; like Bois is declined 6 xois three- 
quart measure (but acc. xyéa and xéas). 


374 D. Hom. has &s, dtos and olds, &y, Kes, dtwy and old», dtecor (oferor o 886) 
and Seca:, 6is(i). 

276 D. 1. Hom. has faeidfos, -fhi, -fa, -e0, -fes, -e6o. (and -heoor), fas. 
Also -dos, -4i, -d, from the stem e¢ = ey. -eis and -ef for -¢os and -4 are not 
common. ‘Arpeds, Tidets have -4,)-0s etc. regularly (Ti3# from Tidéa). Hat. 
has -¢os, -¢i or -e7, -d, -e0, -des, -dwr, -eDor, -éds. 

2. Hom. has ypnis or ypnus, ypyt, ypnd and ypyv; the unattic Bbeoor (and 
Bouvet), Boas (and fois), Bd» acc. sing. H 238. The Doric nom. sing. is Bés, 
ace. pl. Bas. 

3. The declension of »afs in Doric, Homer, and Herodotus is as follows: 
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276. Substantives in -eés preceded by a vowel may contract in the gen. and 
acc. sing. and pl. Thus, dds Asherman bas gen. ddcéws or d'ds, acc. dhéa 
or dca, gen. pl. ddcéwy or ddd, acc. pl. ddcéds or dds. All other forms are 
regular. ‘The contracted forms were in use in the fifth century, but in the 
fourth (especially after 850 B.c.) the open forms are common. So are declined 
Edfoets Huboean from EdBoeds, Mawpacets Peiracus, Wdarawts Plataean. 

277. Other Forms. —a. In the drama from words in -ets we find rarely 
-44 in acc. sing., -éds in ace. pl. -éos and -fos, -fes, -fas are occasionally found. 

b. The nom. pl, in older Attic ended in -#s (Bao:\#s), derived either from 
Res by contraction or from -éys (once on an inscription) by 34. -#s occurs on 
inscriptions till about 350 s.c., and is the form to be adopted in the texts of 
authors of the fifth century and in Plato. -ées occurs rarely, but is suspected. 
Baoidets (regular on inscriptions after 829 B.c.) is from analogy to #8eis. 

c. The acc. pl. Baccdeis was not used till the end of the fourth century. -#s 
(the nom. form) is used for the acc. in a few passages (251 b). 


278. Stem Variation.— Stems ending in ev, av, ov lose v before case end- 
ings beginning with a vowel, y passing into ¢ (43). Stemsin ew show the pure 
form only in the vocative ; other forms are derived from the stronger stem yv. 
mv and dv before a consonant become ev, dv (40) asin Baotdeds, Bacrdedon, vais, 
vavol from Bactdnus, vaus, etc. From fBacw#(¢)-0s, -§(¢)-t, -#(¢)-0, -f(F)-as 
come, by transfer of quantity (34), the Attic forms. So veds is derived from 
m(¢)-6s. In Baocdéwy, vey, ¢ is shortened from the » of Baci\jwr, ody by 39. 
Bo-ds, etc. are from the stem fov- for-, cp. Lat. bovis. 


STEMS IN ot 


279. Stems in o, with nominative in -#, turn ¢ into unwritten ¢ (y) 
Sart aha the endings beginning with a vowel. 4 webs persuasion 
us declined : 
; wadd. G. webots (xei-0s). D. waBot (reid). A. wadd (reibb-a). 
V. we8ot. Dual and plural are wanting. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Doric Homer Hdt. Doric Homer Hat. 
Nom. vat-s vwyi-s vwnié-s vas vii-es, vd-eg 
wl-eg 
Gen. vi-dg vy-ds, ve-ds va-@y vy-dv, ve-ay 
ve-és (and vn-ds P) we-By 
Dat. vi-t wnt vy-t vav-el(yv), wyvol(y) vyv-o( 
vi-cor(v) wh-eror(v), vé-eror(v) 
Acc. vat-v vi-a, via va-ag vf-as, vé-cg 
via, vi-ag 


Hom. has pavel in vavoudurés. 


278 D. In Ionic the forms are contracted (sre:fols, etc.). Hdt. has acc. "loG» 
from "Ié, Ayrodr, but also rebe. 
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So x6 echo, edeors well-being, ped sparing, argu, Anrd, Kadvyd. os stems 
are chiefly used for women’s names. 

a. A stronger form of the stem is a, seen in the earlier form of the nomi- 
native (Zargy, Anrg). The accusative has the accent of the nominative. 

b. When dual and plural occur, they are of the second declension: nom. 
Mxol (late) from dex woman in child-bed, acc. yopyots from yopys gorgon. 

C. } elxdéy image, } dnddy nightingale, properly from stems in o”, have certain 
forms from this declension (¢/xois, elxdé, voc. 49302). 


CASES IN -di(v) 


280. Cases in -d.(v). —-¢:(») is often added to noun stems in Hom. to 
express the relations of the lost instrumental, locative, and ablative, both 
singular and (more commonly) plural; rarely to express the relations of the 
genitive and dative cases, From 4 stems are made singulars, from o stems 
singulars or plurals, from consonant stems almost always plurals. Except in 
beb-piy with the gods -¢.(») is not added to a stem denoting a person. (a) Instru- 
mental: Bin-g: by might, érépn-gi with the other (hand), 8axpub-giy with tears ; 
(b) Locative: Odpy-d: at the door, Spec-gi on the mountains; (c) Ablative: 
xepadf-dur from off the head ; especially with prepositions, as éx rorrdé-gir from 
of the sea, dxd vad-pu» from the ships. 


IRREGULAR DECLENSION 


281. The gender in the singular and in the plural may not be the same: 
é sires grain, ra otra; 6 Serpuss chain, 7a Secud chains (ol Secpol cases of im- 
prisonment) ; rd orddwy stade, race-course, pl. ra orddia and ol orddior. 


282. Usually the irregularity consists in a word having two different stems. 

a. Both stems have a common nominative singular: oxéros darkness, oxébrov 
exbry, etc. (like trrov try) or oxébrous oxébre: (like yévous yévn). So rdv “Adw, 
and rv” Ader from “Adws (288 d), roy Zwxpdrn and rdv Lwxpdrny (264 b). These 
are called heteroclites (érepéxdira differently declined). 

N. Many compound proper names in -ys (especially names of foreigners) 
have forms of the 1 and 8 decl., as Tiscadéprns, -vous, -ry and -ve:. So Geoxptryn 
(voc.) in Demosth., Acwr3yr and Aewrldea in Hdt. 

b. Certain cases are formed from another stem than that of the nom. sin- 
galar: 5 Srecpo-s dream, gen. dvefpar-os (as if from rd Sveiwpap), or (less freq.) 
émelpov ; 80 roy ‘Awéd\dwva and roy 'Axéddw (260), Tod vidos and roi vio? (285, 27). 
These are called metaplastic forms (uerardacuss change of formation). 


283. Defectives are substantives having, by reason of their meaning or use, 
only one number or only certain cases. Thus, sing. only: 4 dp air, 6 alPhp 
upper air; plur. only : rd Awrbow, ra ‘Oddurea the Dionysiac (Olympic) festival, 
a érycia: annual winds; in some cases only: 3 uér\e my good sir or madam ; 
bap dream ; Sedos use Only in nom. ; A\«Bés fa from *Aly stream, Libation. 

284. Indeclinables are substantives having one form for all cases: 7rd yped», 
Te xpedr, etc. fatality, rd dda alpha, rd A\éyer to speak, most cardinal num- 
bers (7d Séxa ten), several foreign words, as "laxwéS Jacob, Aafid David. 
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IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES [285 


265. LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES 
“Apne (5) Ares, stems "Apes-, ‘Apev- from Aperr-. G.“Apews (poet. “Apeos), 


D. “Ape, A. “Apy (poet. “Apea), “Apnr. Epic G. “Apnos, “Apeos, D. “Apne, 
“Apei, A. “Apna,” Apyy. Hdt. “Apeos,“Ape,“Apea. Acolic “Apevs, “Apevos, etc. 
dpfy (4, ) lamb, sheep, stems dper, dor, dova-. Thus, dorts, dort, dpra, 
Epy-es, dp»-Gy, dprd-o. (Hom. dp»eoc:), Apmas (declined like a subst. in 
-np). Nom. dph» occurs on inscript. but dyusss (2 decl.) is commonly used. 
ydAa (75) milk (183), yddaxr-os, yddacr-, etc. 
yes (5) laughter, yé\wr-os, etc. Attic poets A. yfwra or yAwr. Hom. 
has D. yé\g, A. yéAw, yéAwr OF yédor(?) from Aeol. yédos. Cp. 257 D. 


5. yévu (76) knee, yévar-os, etc. Ionic and poetic yobvsar-os, yotvar-i, etc. Epic 


11. 
12. 


18. 


14. 


16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


also -your-ds, ‘youl, yoUr-a, pl. yourw», yotr-eoor (260 D. 2). The forms in 
ov are from yorr- (37 D. 1, 253c); cf. Lat. genu. 

yuvh (4) woman, yurac-bs, yurac-l, yuraix-a, yérar (138); dual yuraix-e, 
yuvacc-oty ; pl. yuvaix-es, yuvaix-Gy, yuractl, yuraix-as. The gen. and dat. of 
all numbers accent the last syllable (cp. drip). Comic poets have A. 
yurhy, yuvds, N. pl. yurai. 

Sdxpvov (75) tear, Saxpvou, etc., in prose and poetry. 8dapv (76) is usually 
poetic, D. pl. &dxpucr. 

SévBpov (75) tree, SévBpou, etc. Also D. sing. dérdpe, pl. Sérdpn, SévSper:. Hadt. 
has 3ér8por, Sér8peoy and 3ér3pos. 

Slos (75) fear (Seec-), Séovs, 84. Hom. Selous, 65 D. Cp. 265. 

Sépv (76) spear, Sépar-os, Sdpar-1, pl. Sédpar-a, etc. Poetic 3op-ss, Sop-t (also in 
prose) and 8ép-e (like adore). Ionic and poetic dovpar-os, etc., Epic also 
Soup-4s Soup-[, dual soip-e, pl. Sodp-a, Sodp-wy, Sovp-eoc: (250 D.2). The forms 
with ov are from d3opr¢- (87 D. 1). 

ipes (5) love, tpwr-os, etc. Poetical pos, py, fpo», Cp. 257 D. 

Zabs (5) Zeus, Ac-bs, Ac-l, Al-a, Zed. Zeds is from Acevs, Ac-és, etc., from Acr-. 
Ionic and poetic Zyvébs, Znrl, ZHva. 

Ofwss (1) justice and the goddess Themis (Oeui8-), 0443-08, 04413-, 0éu-r. Hom. 
has @¢éuor-os, etc. Pind. Oé¢ur-os, Odu-», Odmur-es. Hdt. 6éu-0s. In the 
phrase @¢us elva: fas esse (indic. Oéus dori), Oéus is indeclinable. 

nép& (75) head (poetic) used in Attic only in N. A. V. sing., but dat. xdpg. 
Other cases are from the stem xpar-, G. xpar-ds, D. xpa-ri; also 7d xpar-a 
N. A. sing., xpar-as A. pl. 

Epic shows the stems xpaar-, xpar-, xapnar-, xapyr-. N. xdpn, G. xpdaros, 
xparés, xapharos, xdpnros, D. xpdari, xparl, xaphari, xdpynri, A. xdp. N. pl. 
xdpa, xpdara, xaphara, and xdpnva, G. xpdrwy, xaphrwy, D. xpacl, A. xpara. 

xbéev (6, )) dog, xu»ds, xuml, cima, xbov; tre, kumoly; Kbr-es, Kurd, xual, 
xbr-as. 

das (4) stone, poetic also Nas, G. Ados (or Adov), D. Aai, A. Adar, Ada; 
dual Ade; pl. Ad-es, Ad-wy, Ad-eoot, Ad-ecr. 

pdprus (4, 7) witness, udprup-os, etc., but D. pl. udpru-ox. Hom. has N. pdprv- 
pos, pl. udprupor, 

OlSlwovs (5) Oedipus, G. Ol3lsrodos, Olslrov, Olserb8a (Dor.), D. Oldlred:, 
A. Oldlrour, Oldirb8ay, V. Olflrovs, Oldlrov. 
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19. Svepos (6) and Srepor (7b, Ionic and poetic) dream, drelpou, etc., but also 
évelpar-os, etc. rd Svap only in N. A. 

20. Spwis (4, 4) bird (257). A. Sprida and Spriv (247). Poetic Spris, A. Spviv; 
pl. N. Spres, G. Sprewr, A. Spveis or Spvis. Dor. G. Spvix-os, otc. 

21. Seoe dual, two eyes, pl. G. boawr, D. broas (-o1wr). 

22. obs (rb) ear, wr-ds, wr-l, pl. dr-a, Gr-wy (252 a), wol; from the stem dr- 
contracted from ot(c)ar-, whence 6(y)ar-. ods is from dos, whence also 
the Doric nom. ds. Hom. G. ovar-os, pl. ofar-a, ofacc and wel. 

23. IIwe€ (7) Pnyz (128), Mux»-ds, Tuxmt, dna, and also Ivvc-és, Tvx-t, Twx-a. 

24. wperPevris (6) envoy has in the pl. usually the forms of the poetic wpéoBus 
old man, properly an adj., old. Thus, N. sing. rpecBeurys, G. rpecBevroi, 
etc., N. pl. wpéoBes, G. wpéoBewr, D. rpéoBeor, A. wpéoBes (rarely mwpe- 
oBevral, etc.). wpéoBus meaning old man is poetic in the sing. (A. rpéo Buy, 
V. wpéoBv) and pl. (rpéeBes) ; meaning envoy rpéoBus is poetic and rare 
in the sing. (dual rpeo8# from wpecBets). «wpecBirns old man is used 
in prose and poetry in all numbers. 

25. wp (16) fire (wip-, 254 b), wup-6s, wup-i, pl. rd wupd watch-jires, 2nd decl. 

26. S6ep (75) water, tdar-os, War-, pl. War-a, Vddr-wy, etc. Cp. 258 b. 

27. vwiés (6) son has three stems: 1. vlo-, whence vioi, etc., according to the 2nd 
decl 2. viv-, whence uldos, viet, dual vle?, vidocy, pl. vlets, uléwy, vider, ulets. 
The stems vio- and ulv-, usually lose their « (48): do8, béos, etc. 3. vi- in 
Hom. G. vulos, D. uf, A. ula, dual ule, pl. ules, vido, ulas. 

28. yelp (4) hand, xeip-bs, xerp-l, xeip-a; dual yeip-e, xep-oiy; pl. xelp-es, yetp-dy, 
xep-ol, xetp-as. Poetic also xep-és, xep-i, etc.; dual, yewp-otv. Att. inscr. 
have xepoiy, xepol. Hom. agrees with Att. prose and Hdt. except that 
he has also yxep-l, xelp-eocs yxelp-eor, 

29. xpés (6) skin, xpwr-ds, xpwr-l (but xp¢ in the phrase é» xpy), xpa@ra. Poetic 
xpo-bs, xpo-t, xpé-a, like aldws, 266. 


ADJECTIVES 
ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 


286. Adjectives of Three Endings. — Most adjectives of the vowel 
declension have three endings: -os, -y (or -a), -ov. The masculine 
and neuter are declined according to the second declension, the 
feminine according to the first. 

a. When e¢, ¢, or p (80, 218) precedes -os the feminine ends in -a, not in -y. 
But adjectives in -oos (not preceded by p) have ». Thus, by8oos, dy36n, Sydoor 
eighth, dOpbos, d0péd, dbpbor crowded. See 290 e. 


287. dya0cs good, dfws worthy, paxpés long are thus declined: 


385 D. 27. Hom. has also ulés, viod, vldy, vid, vidr, vleios; vidos, vidi, vida, vides 
and vieis, vidas. uc sometimes makes a short syllable in vids, vid», vié (148 D. 3), 

287 D. In the fem. nom. sing. Ionic has -y, never -a; in the fem. gen. pl. 
Hom. has -dw» (less often -éw») ; Hdt. has -¢w» in oxytone adjectives and parti- 
ciples, and so probably in barytones. 
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Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Voce. 


DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES 


dyalss dyalf dyaldv 
Gya80h dyalfjs dyalod 
Gya0G Gyabj dyalG 
dyabdy dyabhy dyaldv 
dya dyabh dyaldv 


N. A.V. dya@ée dyat& dyald 


G. D. 


N. V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


dyaloty dyabaty dyafoty 


GyaSol dyabal dyald 
Gyabev dya0Gv dyaldy 
Gya8ots dyalals dyafots 
dyalovs Gyalhs dyad 


SINGULAR 

Bios dfla &fov 
dflov dflas dflov 
Ele aflq Afle 
how dflav G£ov 
fe dfla Gfvov 


DUAL 


Agle dfla dle 
&£low d£law dflow 


PLURAL 


Gio. Gia: Ghia 
GElov dflav déleov 
Glows GElars &Elors 
dflous dflas fia 


[ass 


paxpés paxpi paxpév 
paxpod paxpas paxpod 
paxp® paxpd paxp® 
paxpéy paxpdy paxpéy 
paxpl paxpi paxpéy 


paxpé paxpi paxpé 
paxpoty paxpaly paxpoty 


paxpel paxpal paxpd 
paxpav paxpay paxpiy 
paxpots paxpats paxpols 
paxpols paxpis paxpé 


éc6\bs good, xaxés bad, coddés wise, xovdos, xobpn, xovgoyv light, 89Xos clear ; 
dvSpetos, dvipela, dvBpeiov courageous, Slxasos just, Suows like, aloxpés, aloxpa, 
aloxpby base, édebOepos free, all participles in -os and all superlatives. 


a. The accent in the feminine nominative and genitive plural follows that 
of the masculine : dfiar, dilwy, not déla:, df:d», as would be expected according 
to the rule for substantives (205), e.g. as in alria cause, alrla: alridy. 

b. All adjectives and participles may use the masculine instead of the 
feminine dua] forms: rd dyabs prrépe the two good mothers. 


288. Adjectives of Two Endings. — Adjectives using the mascu- 
line for the feminine are called adjectives of two endings. Most 
such adjectives are compounds. 


289. ddixos unjust (é- without, dikn justice), ppdvipos prudent, and 
fAXews propitious are declined thus: 


SINGULAR 
Masc.and Fem. Neut. Masc. and Fem. Neut. Masc. and Fem. Neut. 
Nom. A&&kxos &&xov dpévinos  dpdvipov frcos = Cteov 
Gen. Q8ixov  d8(xov dpovinov  dpovinov tisco «= Cte 
Dat. E8lxe A8lae dpuvipe pov pep Dep ce 
Acc. &Sixov  &S:Kxov epévinov = pévipov Dicov Prcesv 
Voc. ESixe &Sixov dpévipe dpévipoy frcws = aceoy 


289 D. Hom. has fidos or tiles; wreios, wreln, wezor (Hdt. whéos, rAéy, 
whéor) ; cas (only in this form), and oéos, o6n, c5ov. Hom. has N. fds, A. foe 
living, and fwés, fwH, {wy living. 
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DUAL 

Masc. and Fem. Neut. Masc. and Fem. Neut. Maso. and Fem. Neut. 
N. A.V. &8ixe GSlxe0 dpovine dpovipe Disco = Ce 
G.D. &8lxow  d&8lxow dpovipow  povipow Dregy  Deev 

PLURAL 

N.V. = &Buxcor SStx0 dpdvipor épévipa Deo Brea 
Gen. G8ixev d8lxev dpovipev  dpovipev ftrcov frcov 
Dat. GSlxorg  d8ixors dpovipows dpovipors Diews Orccws 
Acc. G8lixovs &bixa dpovipovs dpévina Drews rca 


a. Like da:xos are declined the compounded 4-doyos irrational, 4-ripos dis- 
honoured, d-xpetos useless, Su-reipos experienced, éwi-pBows envious, eb-tevos 
hospitable, tw-hxoos obedient. Like gpéymos are declined the uncompounded 
BapBapos barbarian, Hovxos quiet, Auepos tame, Addos talkative. 

b. Like fews are declined other adjectives of the Attic declension (237), as 
kaepws without horns, dtéypews serviceable. For the accent, see 163a. Adjec- 
tives in -ws, -w» have -a in the neut. pl., but SerAew occurs in Xenophon. 

c. wréeos full has three endings: wAéws, Xda, rréwy, pl. rrAéy, wAéat, rréa, 
bat most compounds, such as Surdews quite full, have the fem. like the masc., 
oes safe has usually sing. N. ods masc., fem. (rarely o@), od» neut., A. cdr; 
plur. N. og masc., fem., c@ neut.,' A. ods masc., fem., o@ neut. Other cases 
are supplied by cidos, cwa, cdov. odo» also occurs in the accusative. 

d. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, adjectives commonly of two endings 
have a feminine form, as rdrpws paternal, Blaws violent ; and those commonly 
of three endings have no feminine, as dvyayxaios necessary, dldws friendly. 


290. Contracted Adjectives. — Most adjectives in -eos and -oos are 
contracted. Examples: xpiceos golden, dpyipeos of silver, dAdos simple 
(feminine driéa). 


SINGULAR 
NY. (xptbceos) yx picods (xpicéa) yxptos (xptceov) § yxptcoty 
Gen. (xpicéov) yxptcod (xpicéas) ypto ts (xpicéov) yxptcod 
Dat. (xpicéy) xpios (xpiodg) xpdorfj (xpiode)  xptog 
Acc. (xpbceor) xptcotv (xpicdav) xptoqv (xpbceor) yxptoody 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (xpiodw) yptod (xpieda)  ypted (xpicéw) yptod 
G. D. (xpicdov) xptcoty (xpiodav) xptcaty (xpicdow) yxptcoty 
PLURAL 

N. V. (xpbcen) yxptoot (xpbcea:) xptoat (xptcea) xptoa 
Gen. (xpiodwr) xpiodv (xpiedwrY” Xpucdy (xpicdwy) yxptocdy 
Dat. (xpiataus) xptcots (xpiodas) yxptcoals (xpicéors) xptoots 
Acc. (xpicdous) xptcots (xpicdas) xptods (xptocea)  xptod 
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SINGULAR 

N.V. — (dprybpeos) Apyvpots = (dpyupda) dpyupa = (dprybpeor) dpyupoty 

Gen. (apyupéov) Gpyvpod = (dpyupéas) Gpyvpis (dpyuptov) apyvpot 

Dat. (4pyupéy) apyvp§ (dpyupég) dpyvp = (dpvupty) = dpyupe 

Acc (apyépeor) Apyvpotv  (deyupéiv) Gpyvpév  (dpytpeoy) dpyvpoty 
DUAL 

N. A.V. (dpyupéw) dpyupé (dpyupéa) Gpyvpi —(deyuptw) dpyvpe 

G. D (dpyupéow) dpyvpoty (dpyupéacv) dpyupaty (dpyupéov) dpyupoty 
PLURAL 

N.V.  (dpydpeor) dpyvpot (dpytpeat) Gpyvpat (dpytpea) dpyupa 

Gen. —§ (dpyupéwy) dpyvpay (dpyupéwr) dpyupav (dpyupéwr) dpyupéy 

Dat. (dpyupéos) dpyupots (dpyupéacs) Gpyvpats  (dpyupéos) apyvpots 

Acc. (dpyupéous) Gpyupots  (dpyupdis) Apyupis (deyipen) dpyvpa 
SINGULAR 

N. V. (dxdbos)  dardods (drhéa) dard (drbov) dwhotv 

Gen. (drdbov)  dwrhod (drAdas) dwhfis (axdéov)  dwdod 

Dat. (derby)  darr@ (ardég) dndq (ardby) dmr@ 

Acc. tdxdborv)  dmhodv (dxA\day)  dwdfv (dxrdborv)  darrodv 
DUAL 

N. A.V. (drdbw) Gadd (dw\éa) daha (drdbw) dard 

G. D. (aerrborr)  dwrdolty (drdéay) dardaty (dxdbox) dwroty 
PLURAL 

N. V. (dxdb0c)  Awdrot (drdéda) drdral (dr\éa) drdG 

Gen. (dwdéwy)  dwhév (daréwr)  darhdv (drdéwy) dahdv 

Dat. (der6os)  darrotg (dadéas) dardats (dros)  dardots 

Acc. (dwAbous) dwdots (drdéas)  dardas (drdéa) &eha 


a. So xadxobs, ~f, -o6y brazen, poivixols, -7, -ofy crimson, wropdupols, -a, -obvy dark 
red, atdnpois, -d, -of» of iron, Serdods, -9, -ofy twofold, and other multipli- 
catives in -wNois (354b). Compounds of two endings (288): e¥sous, -ou» 
(eBvoos) well disposed, Amwdous, -ovy (Awdoos) not navigable, edpovs, -ovw 
(etpoos) fair-flowing. These have open oa in the neuter plural. 

b. The vocative and dual of contracted adjectives are very rare. 

c. Adjectives whose uncontracted form in the nom. sing, has the accent on 
the antepenult (xptceos, wopptpeos) take-in the contracted form a circumflex 
on their last syllable (xpicois, roppupods) by analogy to the gen. and dat. sing. 
The accent of the nom. dual masculine and neuter is also irregular 


(xpiod, not xpicd). 
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d. For peculiarities of contraction see 66. dxf is from dr)\éa, not from darAby. 
e. Some adjectives are not contracted: dpyaddos difficult, xepdaddéos crafty, 
véos young, Sy8oos eighth, d@pbos crowded (usually). (Here eo and oo were prob- 


ably separated originally by -¢, 3.) 


ADJECTIVES OF THE CONSONANT DECLENSION 


291, Such adjectives as belong only to the consonant declension 
have two endings. Most such adjectives have stems in es (nomi- 
native -ys and -es) and oy (nominative -wy and -ov). Under ov stems 
fall comparative adjectives, as BeAriwyv, BéAriov better. 


a. There are some compounds with other stems: M. F. dwdrwp, N. &xarop 
Jatherless, G. dxdropos; Grokis Arodkk without a country, dwrédcdos; adbroxpdrwp 
adroxpdrop independent, atroxpdropos ; Appny (older dpony) Eppey male, Appevos ; 
etyapss eBxap agreeable, ebydperos ; etedris eedas hopeful, edédw dos. For the acc. 
of stems in cr and 3 see 247. Neut. efxap: and evedwe for edyapir, ededwid (133). 


292. drnbijs (dAnbeo-) true, ev-eXmes (edeArid-) hopeful are thus declined: 


SINGULAR 

Mase. and Fem. Neut. Masc. and Fem. Neut. 
Nom. dAnbhs GA nods eeAsris etedwe 
Gen. (ddné-05) dAnG0bs edéverr5-08 
Dat. (466-1) GANOdt ebb 
Acc. (ddnOé-a) drAnOH dA nOés ete wiv tera 
Voe. dAnOds dAnbes dearer 

DUAL 
N. A.V. (4d6é-e) dAnOet ebArd-« 
G. D. (ddAn6é-017) é&AnSoty eb w{B-o1v 
PLURAL 

N.V. (dAnOé-es) GrAnOets (4\0é-a) &AnOA ebAwrib-es «cbAmwid-a 
Gen. (ddAnOé-wy) GA nbdv edeaAn(S-wv 
Dat. (dAnOée-0.107) GAnOdor(v) ebAmior(v) 
Ace. GAn bets (ddrndé-a) GAnbh etAmi-as «b&md-a 


a. &dnGes means indeed! Like dAn@}s are declined cagis clear, etrux ss 
lucky, etryerhs high-born, doGerhs weak, éyxparths self-restrained, xdhpys full. 





293 D. The uncontracted forms of es stems appear in Hom. and Hdt. 
<i and -ees are, however, sometimes contracted in Hom., and properly should 
be written -e and -es in Hdt. The acc. pl. masc. and fem. is -eas in Hom. 
and Hdt. From adj. in -efs Hdt. has év3éd for évdeéa, Hom. évxdeias for 
évxhedas, dvppeios for éuppedos. 
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b. The accusative pl. d\n6eis has the form of the nominative. 

c. Compound adjectives in -y: not accented on the last syllable show reces- 
sive accent even in the contracted forms. Thus, giAadHOns lover of truth, neut. 
PirdrnOes, avrdpxns self-sufficient, neut. afrapxes, gen. pl. adrdpxwy, not adrapxiy. 

N. — Except in neuter words in -@8es, -ddes, -dpes, and -fpes, a8 edddes seweet- 
smelling, xodjpes reaching to the feet. But rpsfpwr, not rpenpdy, from rpifpys, 264. 

d. ee(c)a becomes ea, not en (66): ed«ded, évded for edxreda, évpdeda from 
evxreyjs glorious, évSehs needy (G. edxdreods, évdeois). But e(o)a and ve(o)a yield 
a OF ty, va or uy. Thus, bya or dyeR (dyehs healthy), espua or edpvi (edpuys 
comely), cp. 56, 31, 2. The forms in -9 are due to the analogy of such forms as 
cupeph (€udephs resembling), 


293. Stems in ov: edSainwv happy, BeArtwv better: - 


SINGULAR 
Masco. and Fem. Neut. Mase. and Fem. Neat. 
Nom. ed8alueov eSarpov BeArtov Bartov 
Gen. ebSalnov-os BA ttov-os 
Dat. ed8alpov-1 BeArtov-s 
Acc. eb8alyov-a eSSaipov BeArtov-a or Bedttw PA tiov 
Voce. ebSarpov eBSarpov BéAtiov BéArtov 
DUAL 
N. A. V. ebSalpov-e BeAttov-<« 
G. D eb8aipdv-ovv BA riéy-oww 
PLURAL 
N. V. esSalyo Sal Bedrtov-es Bedrtor-a 
¥=€8 ebSalnov-a Bedrtovs Bad rte 
Gen. ebSaipdv-ov BedTidv-eov 
Dat. eb8alpoor(v) BeAttoos(v) 
Acc. ed8al : Bed rtov-as Ber rtov-a 
ce pov-as eb8alpov-a Bedrtovs Bedrte 


a. Like eddaluwy are declined purtyuwr purfuov mindful, dyrdyer Ayrwpor 
unfeeling, gdpwy Edpoy senseless, réxrwr xéwov ripe, cdppwv cddpor prudent. 

b. Like feXrtw» are declined jelfwy pettor greater, xaxtwy xdxiov baser, 
éXarrewyv fdarroyv less. 

c. The neuter nominative and accusative have recessive accent. 

d. Comparatives are formed from stems in ov and in os; cp. Lat. melidris 
for melids-is. os appears in Sedriw for BeArio(c)-a, acc. sing. masc. fem. and 
nom. acc. neut. pl., and in fedrfovs for BeArio(a)-es, nom. pl. masc. fem. The 
accusative plural borrows the nominative form. Cp. 261 b. The shorter forms 
were more frequent in everyday speech than in literature. 
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CONSONANT AND VOWEL DECLENSION COMBINED 


294. Adjectives of the consonant declension having a separate 
form for the feminine inflect the feminine like a substantive of the 
first declension ending in -a (216). 


295. The feminine is made from the stem of the masculine (and 
neuter) by adding the suffix - (ya), which is combined with the 
preceding syllable in different ways. The genitive plural feminine 
is always perispomenon (cp. 208). For the feminine dual, see 287 b. 


296. Stems in v (-vs, -aa, -v).— The masculine and neuter have 
the inflection of zjxvs and dorv, except that the genitive singular 
masculine and neuter ends in -os (not -ws) and -ea in the neuter 
plural remains uncontracted. 


297. dus sweet is thus declined: 


SINGULAR 

Mase. Fem. Next. 
Nom. 45v-s Seta 450 
Gen. 484-08 4Selas 454-08 
Dat. (42a) He Belg (Bei) HBet 
Acc. 48v-v 48ela-v 4Su 
Voc. ou 48eta 450 

DUAL 
N. A. V. 45é-< 45e(a 45é-< 
G. D. 4Sé-o1v 48el-arv 484-01 
PLURAL 

N. V. (hddes) HSete 4Setar 4840 
Gen. 454-cy 4Sadv }54¢-ov 
Dat. 454-0n(v) 4Sclars 484-00(1) 
Acc. Sets 4Selas 4560 


So Babés deep, yuxts sweet, etpis broad, dibs sharp, raxds swift. 


a. In #8eta -ca has been added to #der- = Hdev-, a stronger form of the stem 
$3v- (cp. 270). The nominative masculine }8eis is used for the accusative. 

b. The adjectives of this declension are oxytone, except fuwus half, Oijdus 
female, and some compounds, as disnxus of two cubits. 


296. Stems in v (ds, -aiva, -av; -nv, ava, -v). édas black, répnv 
tender are declined as follows: 





906 D. Hom. has usually -cia, -elys, -ely, etc.; sometimes -éa, -¢ys, -¢y, etc. 
The forms without « (48) are regular in Hdt. For -¢» Hom. has -¢4a in edpéa 
wévroy the wide sea. %#8¢s and 6#dus are sometimes feminine in Hom. 
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SINGULAR 

Nom. pas pdava plrav ttony tioava = ripe 

Gen. pAar-os pedalvns pédav-os tépev-og = repelvys = reépev-o8 

Dat. pérav-+ pecalyy péAav-v vipev-+ vTepelvy  Tépev-e 

Acc. parva = pAawa-v pay tinsv-a = répawa-v = répev 

Voe. pray paava pay tho tioava = répev 

DUAL 

N. A.V. p&av-< percalvt  pédrav-e thpev-e vtepelva = répav-e 

G. D. peddv-oy pedalvary peddv-ow teplyv-o.v «= repelvaiy § Tepév-ory 
PLURAL 


N. V. pdav-e pawa pidrav-a wipev-eg = répaivan «= tipav-a 
Gen. pedrdv-ov peraviv peddv-ov Teplv-wy 86Tépauvay replv-ev 
Dat. péraci(v) pedalvarg péAact(v) répeor(v) repelvarg répeoi(v) 
Acc. piavag pedalviig pédav-a vigpw-as = tepelvdg = répev- 

Like »é\as is declined one adjective: rddds, rdXaiwa, rddav wretched. 

A. pas is for pedXaxs by 37, 96. With the exception of uédds and rddas, 
adjective stems in » reject s in the nom. sing. pédac: for pedarcr 06 a, 250 N. 
The feminine forms p«édacva and répeera come from pedrarmya, reperra by 111. 
The vocatives ué\ay and répey are rare, the nominative being used instead. 


299. Stems in vr occur in a few adjectives and in many participles 
(301). yapies graceful and was all are declined thus: 


SINGULAR 
Nom. xaples xapkcoan  yaple was wica 8 tray 
Gen. xaplevr-0g yapiocons aplevr-os wavr-ég ations wavt-és 
Dat. xapivr-. yapooy yaplevr-s wavr-¢ wicy xavr-( 
Acc. xapavr-a yaplerca-v yxaplev wéyt-a wadca-v wav 
Voce. xapley xapucca  yaple was caca wav 

DUAL 
N. A.V. xaplevr-< yaplootl yaplevr-e 
G. D. xapiivr-oww yaptiooay yapiivr-ow 

PLURAL 
N. V. xaplevr-eg yapleroa: yaplevt-a wévr-<¢ wica qwdvytT-a 
Gen. Xapiivr-wov yapucocéy yapivr-ov wévr-ov Ticdy wdvr-wv 
Dat. xapleoi(v) xaploroa xaplert(v) waov(v) whoa waor(v) 
Acc. xaplevr-as yaplocts aplevr-a wévr-as wicts wévr-a 


909 D. Hom. has alyarbecca bloody, oxberra shadowy, but rings and rinh- 
es valuable, rizfvra and riuteyra. Doric has sometimes -ds, -advros for -dees, 
-devros, a8 gwrivra. Attic poetry often has the open forms -des, -decca. 
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Like xaples are inflected wreptes winged, dwrfes voiced, Saxpuvdas tearful. 
Adjectives in -des and -4es are generally poetical or Ionic. gwrheyra meaning 
vowels is always open. 

a. xaples, ras are derived from xapierr-s, ravr-s by 100; yxapler from xapierr- 
by 133. The a4 of ra» (for wd»(r)-) is irregular and borrowed from ras. Com- 
pounds have a: dway, ciuray. 

b. From yapier- is derived yapleooa with oo, not rr, by 1l4a. yaper- is a 
weak form of the stem yapivr-; it appears also in xapleos for yapser-o1 (98). 
Participles in -es (307) form the feminine from the strong stem -err + 1a. waoa 
stands for rayrca out of rayr-a (1188). wdvrwv, rao: are accented contrary 
to 262; but rarrés, rayrl, waody are regular. 

c. Adjectives in -es contract, as pedcrods, wedcroirra, uedtroir, G. peroOvros, 
metsrotrrys, otc. (uehirbas honied). swrepbeas has rrepolyra, wrepotcoa. So in 
names of places: ‘Apyerricca: Argennusae for -becoa:; ‘Payrois, -ofvros, for 
"Paysdecs, -Serros. 


DECLENSION OF PARTICIPLES 


300. Like dyacs, -7, -dv are inflected all the participles of the 
middle, and the future passive participle. 


301. Participles of the active voice (except the perfect, 309), 
and the aorist passive participle have stems in yr. The masculine 
and neuter follow the third declension, the feminine follows the 
first declension. 

a. Most stems in ovr make the nom. sing. masc. without s, like yépwy (243). 
Bat stems in ovr in the present and second aorist of «i-verbs (d:30vs, dovs), and 
all stems in avr, evr, uyr, add s, lose »r (100), and lengthen the preceding vowel 
(-ovs, ~Gs, -ecs, -Us, 87). In like manner the dat. pl. is formed : -ovr-o1 = -ovei, ete, 

N. — The stem of participles in -w», -ovyros was originally w»r. ‘yépw» was orig- 
nally a participle. 

b. The nominative neuter of all participles drops final r of the stem (138). 

c. The perfect active participle (stem or) has -ws in the masculine, -os in the 
nenter. -ws and -os are for -¢wr-s, -for-s. 

d. The feminine singular is made by adding ,a to the stem. Thus, Adovca 
(\dovr-,a), ofa (érr-4a), lordca (loravr-sa), TiBeioa (ridevr-ya). The perfect 
adds -v(o)-:a, as in €/8-via. 

302. The vocative of all participles is the same as the nominative. 


303. Participles in -wy, -ds, -es, -ovs, -is frequently use the masculine for 
the feminine in the dual. 


304. The accent of monosyllabic participles is an exception to 252: Gp», brros 
(not dyrés), ords, ordvros. 


305. Participles in -wv, -ovea, -ov (w-verbs): Atwy loosing (stem 
hvovr-), ov being (stem évr-). 





305 D. In the feminine of participles from stems in ovr, avr (806), Aeolic has 
awa, -aia (Abowa, AScawa), and -us in the masculine (Aécacs). 
GREEB GRax. — 6 
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N. V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


Q 2 
o> 


N. V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
. Ace, 


Maso. Fem. 
Adbov Atovca 
hdovr-og Adotons 
AJovr-4 —-- Dobory 
Mbovr-a 0s. Afovera-v 
\bovr-« A\Sotcdk 
AUdévr-ow  Adovcoaiv 
ASowr-eg = AMoveras 
AUévr-ev Atovedy 
Adover(v) ADovoas 
Mowr-ag XAtdovcis 
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SINGULAB 
Neut. 
Adov 
dovr-og 
h¥owr-s 
Atov 


DUAL 


Atovr-« 


AUéyr-ouv 


PLURAL 
\dovr-a 


Avévr-av 
Adover(v) 
ASovr-a 


[gos 

Mase. Fem. Went. 
év ctca éy 
Svr-og ofcns Svr-os 
Svr-t otey évr-. 
Svr-a © octca-v bv 
évr-« otct& bvr-« 
Svr-ow otecayv Syvr-orr 
Svr-es otem bvr-a 
Svr-av otcav bvr-wy 
otei(v) otracg ocbcr(v} 
Svr-as otetig évr-a 


So are inflected radebwy educating, ypdgwv writing, dépwr bearing. 

a. All participles in -w» are inflected like Adwy, those in -w» having the 
accent of d», dros, etc. ; a8 Nuwuy, Nuwodca, Auréy having left. Such participles 
are from w-verbs, in which o is a part of the tense suffix. 

b. Like participles are declined the adjectives éxd», éxofea, éxéy willing, dxwy, 
dxovea, dxov unwilling (for déxw», etc.), G. dxovros, dxotoys, dxovros. 


306. Participles in -ds, Aca, -av: Avoas having loosed, tords setting. 


N.V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


N. A. V. AScravr-« 
G. D 


Mots \Gotica 
Moavr-os Adotons 
ANoavr-. Ateticy 
AScayr-a = Abo Bora-v 
Nictct 

Atodvr-ow Atochoaw 
Meavr-eg AScoa 
Atodvr-av e Neoicdéy 
Metelv) Atotcas 
Mcavr-as dAtohoas 


SINGULAR 


Atcorav 
AScavr-os 
AScavr-s 
Adoav 


DUAL 


Necavr-« 
Ato dvr-ouy 


PLURAL 
Acravr-a 
Nodyr-av 


Arado) 
\oavr-a 


lords loréca lorédv 
lorévr-+ lorhcy lordvr-s 


leraévr-a levraca-v lordv 


lordvr-« lorhictd lordvr-« 
lordvr-ow lerhcay lordvr-o.v 


lerdvr-eg lorica: lordvr-a 
lerdvt-ey loricdy loerdvr-ev 
leraici(v) lorcas loraécd(v) 
leravt-as loricts lordvr-a 


So are declined radetcas having educated, orgcas having set. 
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307. Participles IN -s, -awra, -4v; -ovs, -ovea, -ov (yi-verbs): riBeis 
placing, dd8ovs giving. 


N. V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


Acc. 


Tribals 
+iOlyr-og 
ribdvr-. 
nOévr-a, 


7iOdvr-« 


7iOdvr-o.v 


ni Olvr-es 

TVOévr-wv 
avetor(v) 
TWbvr-as 


SINGULAR 
nédica  nbdv SB0us 
tibclons  TiOévr-os SSdévr-o8 
nOdoyq TrOwr-e S8é6r-4 
riOdtca-v Ody &Sdvr-a 
DUAL 
mOclot tiOlvr-< S.Sdv1-¢ 
TVeloaiv TiOdvr-ow &.8dvr-ov 
PLURAL 
rOctoa. nOévr-a &8dv-Tes 
riWacav Tibivr-ov SLSd vr-ov 
riOeloarg tibetor(v) SS0be1(v) 
Telos ridévr-a &Sdvr-as 


&S00ca 
SiS0ve-ns 
SiSovc7y 
&S00cra-v 


SiS0tcd 
SBoveraty 


&So0fca: 
SiB0vcrdv 
SiSovcars 
SBbovods 


Si86v 
S.Sdyr-os 
S.8é6vr-4 
Siddv 


S.S6vr-« 
5.86vr-o1 


&S8évr-a 
S.8dur-ev 
5.80901(v) 
S86 vr-a 


So are inflected Oels having placed, radevbels having been educated, dvébets 
having been loosed, 306s having given. 
a. In participles with stems in ovr of w-verbs the o belongs to the verb-stem. 


308. Participles in -¥s, tea, -vwv: Sexvis showing, pis born. 


BINGULAR 
N. V. Baxvbs Saxvien  Sexviv $65 dora dv 
Gen. Saxvivr-os Saxvdens Sexvivr-os dvvr-os tons ivr-os 
Dat. Saxvivr+  Saxvioq Sanvivr-s- divr-« toy Gur 
Ace. Saxvivr-a Saxvica-v Saxviv divr-a g0ca-v div 
DUAL 
N. A.V. Seuvive-« Saxvéot  Saxvivr-« bivr« 8 dtct = hur 
G. D. Saxvuvr-ow Saxvécav Seaxvdvr-oww duvr-ow dtcav duvr-ow 
PLURAL 
N. V. Saxvivr-es Seaxvioa  Saxvivr-a divres d6ca divr-a 
Gen. Sacvivr-ov Seaxviodvy Saxvivr-ev | bbvrav dicdv uvt-ev 
Dat. SaxvGor(v) Sexvcars Saxvdor(v) dbior(v) dbcarg dor(v) 
Acc. Saxviver-as Saxvéeds Saxvivr-a dbivr-as otcds duvr-a 


309. Perfect active participles in -«s, -va, -os: AcAuvxas having 
loosed, Bus knowing. 


900.a.D. Hom. has écrads, éoradca, écraés, G. éoradros, etc., Hdt. doreds, 
dsvedoa, éoreés, G. écredros, etc. Some editions have évredra in Hom. 
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SINGULAR 

N. VV. XAedunds Acvevta AcduKés elBa5 et6vta alSé¢ 

Gen. AcduKdét-og Acrtucvldg AcduKdr-os elSér-0g clBvlag lSdér-og 

Dat. AsAuKér-t AeAvevla =—- AeA ur elSd6r-1 elBulq =e Ebr 

Acc. 2Asduxér-a Acduevla-v Actunds elSér-a elSuta-v <«lSds 

DUAL 

N.A.V. AcAuKér-<« Aduevlad AeA uKGr-€ elSdr-¢ el(Sula elSér-< 

G.D. AXAsdvuxér-ow AcArdvevlarw AcdruKdr-ociv elSdr-oww 3 elSvlacy  eSd7r-o1 
PLURAL 

N.V. Ascdvudr-0g = AeAvaviat =—s-_: AeA uxér-0 elSdér-eg 860s. clSular «0s a LS6r-a 

Gen. AcAruxér-ov AcXvevidv AcruKdér-ev elSér-ov clSvidvy  cl8dér-ow 

Dat. Acduador(v) Acduxviars AcAvKdor(v) alSdor(v) elBvlarg alSdoi(v) 

Acc. Asdr\uKér-ag Asruxvlas Acrtuxér-a elSér-ag elSuldg cl8dr-a 

So are inflected weradevxds, wewacdeuxvia, wrewadevxéds having educated ; 


yeyorws, yeyorvia, yeyorss born. 


a. édorws standing (contracted from écraws) is inflected éords, dordca, dards, 
G. éorG&ros (with irregular accent, from éeraéros), éordens, éor dros; pl. N. éordres, 


dordca, éordra, G. dordéruwy, erwo dy. 


So reOveds, reOveoa, TeOvebs dead. 


N. —éorés (the usual spelling in the neut. nom.) has -és (not -ds) in imitation 
of ei86s and of forms in -«és, thus distinguishing the neuter from the masculine, 


310. Contracted Participles.— The present participle of verbs in 
-aw, -ew, -ow, and the future participle of liquid verbs (401) and of 


Attic futures (538) are contracted. 


are thus declined: 


N.V. (rindwv) = ripév 
Gen. (riudovros) tipévr-os 
Dat. (riudovrs) tipdvrs 
Acc. (ripdovra) tipavr-a 
N. A.V. (ripdovre) ripévr-e 
G. D. (ripadbvrowy) tipdvr-ow 
N.V. (ripudovres) ripdvr-es 
Gen. = (ripadvrwy) tipevr-ev 
Dat. (ripdover) ripedor(v) 
Acc. (riudovras) ripavr-as 


SINGULAR 
(riudovea) tipdca 
(rinactens) Tipdons 
(rinaotoy) ripdey 
(ripdoveay) tipaca-v 

DUAL 
(ripactead) ripbot 
(ripaoctoay) tipdoaw 
PLURAL 
(ripdovoa) ripéoras 
(ripaove dr) tipecdyv 
(ripacboas) trindorass 
(ripactcas) tineots 


Tipwy honouring, wowav making, 


(rindoy) « ripdy 
(rindovros) Tipavr-og 
(rindovr:) ripavr+ 
(rindor) 8 tipdv 


(riudovre) ripavr-« 
(ripabyrow) tipevr-oow 


(rindovra) tipévr-a 
(rinabyrwy) tipevr-ow 
(riudover) Tipaor(v) 
(ripdovra) tripévr-a 


$10 D. Aeolic has also rtya:s, roles, 340s from rtiyaps, rol, 34rAapu. 
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SINGULAR 
N.V. (wow)  wevdv (roéousa) wowotean (srodor) woody 
Gen.  (srodéovros) wovodvr-0g  (roeotons) wovobons (roidovros) wovodvr-os 
Dat. (woéoryr:) wovodvt-+ (xouotcy) wowtoy (roidovr:) worodvr-+ 
Acc. (woéovra) wowtvr-a (soidovcay) wovotca-v (roiloy) worody 


DUAL 
N. A.V. (roéovre) wovobvr-« (xowotcd) movote&  (roifovre) wovodvr-« 
G. D. (rotedvrowy) wovobvr-ow (rowotcaw) wovobomy (xoedyroivy) wovotyr-ow 
PLURAL 


N.V. (roséovres) wovoOwr-eg (xoidovean:) wowotea (zoidorra) wowbvr-a 
Gen. (rovedorwr) wovobyr-wy (roovcdy) wooveay (rousyrwr) wovwobvr-av 
Dat. (wofoves) woroter(v) (roteotcas) wovotrasg (roifove:) wovoter(v) 
Acc. (sxoéovras) wowotvr-ag (xoeotcas) motets (roidorra) wowbvr-a 


a. The present participle of 8A (3nd\bw) manifest is inflected like rod»: 
thus, 39AGr, Syrofca, Sydody, G. SHrodvros, Snrobons, SnroDrros, etc. 


ADJECTIVES OF IRREGULAR DECLENSION 


311. The irregular adjectives péyas great (stems peya- and peyado-) 
and woAvs much (stems soAv- and zodAc-) are thus declined : 


SINGULAR 
Nom. ptyas peyddn ptya wodts wokAf, qwohd 
Gen. peydhou peydrAns peydrov wokdko8 wodAfis soddod 
Dat. peydrde = peydAq peydro TOS $j<+FOAG $WOAAG 
Acc. ptyav peydrnv peya wolty wo\khy word 
Voe. peyide = peyGAn pty 
DUAL 


N. A. V. peydheo peyddrAt peydre 
G. D. peyddowv peydrAav peydrdow 


PLURAL 

N. V. peydho. peyddas = sydAa = rool §=—ssroAAal = oA 
Gen. peyddeov peydiov peydrov wo\Adv wodAGv qwodddv 
Dat. peyGdorus peydAag 8 pasyddouw mwoddots woddals woddAots 
Ace. peyddovs peyGAis peydAda wokdots wolhkds wodAd 


$11 D. Hom. has some forms from the stem zodv- (xovAv-) which are not Attic: 
G. zodéos, N. pl. wodées, G. rodéwr, D. rodéeoo: (250 D. 2), roddoos and wodéor, 
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a. Except in the forms péyas, uéyar, uéya, the adjective uéyas is inflected as if 
the nominative sing. masc. were peyd)dos. yéyas is sometimes found in the voc. 
sing. Except in rodts, rodvy, word, the adjective rodds is inflected as if the 
nominative sing. masc. were roANés. 

b. The stem roddo- is from rodvo-, t.e. rodco-, A¢ being assimilated to AXA. 

c. sxpgos mild forms its masc. and neuter sing. and dual from the stem mpgo-; 
its fem. in all numbers from the stem wpav-, as nom. rpaeia for rpdev-a formed 
like #defa (207 a). Thus rpgos, rpaeia, rpgor, G. rpdov, rpaclas, rpdov, etc. In 
the plural we have 


N. V. mpgor or wptetes wpactas wpGa or aptta 
Gen. Tpdev or wptlfay wpdady apdev or wptéev 
Dat. wpdovu or wpades(v) wptelacs wpqous or wpddor(v) 
Acc. Tpqovs wpuelis spda or xpaéa 


d. Some compounds of rots foot (ro3-) have -ovy in the nom. sing. neut. 
and sometimes in the acc. sing. masc. by analogy to dwdols (200). Thus, 
tplrous three-footed, rplrovy (but acc. rpliroda tripod). 


ADJECTIVES OF ONE ENDING 


312. Adjectives of one ending have the same termination for masculine and 
feminine. The neuter (like masc. and fem.) sometimes occurs in oblique cases. 
Examples: dyvds dyrGr-os unknown or unknowing, dxas Awad-os childless, 
dpyhs dpyir-os white, dpwat apray-os rapacious, wdxap pdxap-os blessed, dadwas 
dxduarr-os unwearied. Here belong also certain other adjectives commonly used 
as substantives, as ‘yuuris yuuritr-os light armed, wévys wévnr-os poor, guyds 
gvyds-os fugitive, ANE Hrx-os comrade, drdafdy ddafde-os flatterer. Some are 
masculine only, as é6edovr4s (-00) volunteer. Adj. in -ls -48es are feminine only; 
*EAAnvls Greek, rarpis (scil. y}) fatherland, cvppaxis (réus) an allied state. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


313. Comparison by -repos, -raros. — The usual endings are: 


For the comparative: -repos m. -repa f. -repoy n. 
For the superlative: -raros m. -rary f. -rarov n. 


The endings are added to the masculine stem of the positive. 
Comparatives are declined like dgws, superlatives like dya@os (287). 

SAdos (SyA0-) clear, Sndd-repos, SnAd-raros ; lex Upds (icxupo-) strong, ley Ups- 
repos, loxUpé-raros; pias (eAav-) black, psddv-repos, psldvraros; Papée 
(Bapv-) heavy, Bapt-repos, Bapt-raros; dAnOhs (dAnbec-) true, dAnOso~repos, 
ddnOlo-raros ; eixrefs (evxAcec-) famous, ebureler-repos, edudelo-Taros. 





A. wodéas. Hom. has also rodAdbs, rodd\h, wodAdp (like dya6és), and these forms 
are commonly used by Hdt. sovdds (for rodds) is sometimes fem. in Hom. 
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a. xapiéerepos, -éoraros are from xapter-repos, ~raros (83, 299 b), from yapias 
graceful. Compounds of xdpis grace add o to the stem (xapir-o-), whence ér:xa- 
perérepos more pleasing. wévys poor has revéo-repos from wever-repos, with e for 7. 

b. Originally -repos had no other force than to contrast one idea with another, 
and this function is retained in detirepos right )( dplorepos left, huérepos our )( 
byérepos your. Hom. has several such words: dypbrepos wild )( tame, On\trepas 
yoraixes )( men, cp. Arcadian dppévrepos from dppyy male. Cp. 1082b. 


314. Adjectives in -os with a short penult lengthen o to w: véos 
NEW, vEew-TEpOs, ved-TaTOs, xarerd-s difficult, rarer Q » XaAerd-raros. 
An undue succession of short syllables is thus availed. 

a. If the penult is long either by nature or by position (144), o is not 
lengthened : Aewrés lean, Newrérepos, Newréraros. A stop and a liquid almost 
always make position here (cp. 145); as mipds bitter, wixpbrepos, wixpéraros. 
serds empty and orevis narrow were originally xeycos, orevcos (Ionic xewss, 
everds, 37D. 1), hence xerdrepos, orevdbrepos. 


315. The following drop the stem vowel o: -yepasé-s aged, yepal-repos, yepal- 
teros; wahaié-s ancient, wadal-repos, wadal-raros; oxodaio-s slow, sxoAal-repos, 
cxodal-raros; piho-s dear, pli\-repos (poetic), ¢gA-raros (319, 11). 

a. Some other adjectives reject the stem vowel o and end in -acrepos, 
~araros, a8 fiovxos quiet, foos equal, Epps early. These, like cxyoXalrepos and 
yepalrepos, imitate wadalrepos, which is properly derived from the adverb wdda: 
long ago. So pecalrepos, -alraros imitate pecar- in Hom. peoar-réduos middle-aged. 


316. -errepos, -eoraros. — By imitation of words like dAnO¢o-repos, ddnbéc- 
raros (313), -eorepos, -eoraros are added to stems in o» and to some in oo (con- 
tracted to ov). Thus, eddaluwy happy, ebdajporéorepos, -foraros; dwdots simple, 
érrodorepos (for drdo-ecrepos), dxdoboraros ; etvous well-disposed, ebvotcrepos, 
-écraros, and so in all others in -vovs from vos mind. (Others in -oos have 
-cwrepos: dOpowrepos more crowded from dépéos.) 

a. Some stems in o» substitute o for ov; as (from ériajopwr forgetful, éxidy- 
suovés-repos) ériAnoub-raros ; wlwy fat, widrepos, ridraros; wérwy ripe has reral- 
repos, wewalraros. Cp. 8165 a. 

b. Other cases: (with loss of 0) éppwyéro-s strong, éppwyertorepos, -Coraros, 
kcparo-s unmixed, dxparécraros, Aopevo-s glad, Apbovo-s abundant. 


317. -vorepos, -vrraros. — By imitation of words like dyaplorepos for dyapr- 
repos (83) from A&xaps disagreeable, -ierepos, -raros are used especially with 
adjectives of a bad meaning, as «derr-loraros (xAéwrns thief, 321), xaxryop- 
lerepos (xaxtyyopos abusive), dad-lorepos (Addos talkative). 


318. Comparison by -tev, -rres. —Some adjectives add to the root 
of the positive the endings -twy for the masculine and feminine, -iov 


314 a. D. Hom. é{tpdraros (but cp. Att. olfpbs), Adpwraros (Adepdraros ?). 

318 D. Hom. and Doric poetry have also -%w», which is as old as iw». Forms 
in <ws, -ioros are Much commoner in poetry than in prose. Hom. has Bdécros 
(Sa0és deep), Bpdoowy (Bpaxvs short), Bdpdiores (Bpadds slow), xbdioros (xvdpéds 
glorious), Gxoros (wads quick). 
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for the neuter to form the comparative, and -tros -7 -ov to form the 
superlative. The vowel (or the syllable po) standing before s of the 
nominative is thus lost. 


POSITIVE ComPaRaTIvs SurzkLaTive 
48-6-¢ sweet (} 48-0r4 pleasure) 45-teov 45-vrros 
vTax-0-3 swift (rd rdx-0s swiftness) Cdirrey (112, 125f) rdy-voros 
pty-a-s great (rd uéy-eOos greatness) pel{ov (116) pty-torros 
ddAyavés painful (7d ddy-0s pain) dr.y-tov GAy-torros 
aloy-pé- shameful (rd alox-os shame) aloy -teoy alcy-toros 
tx 0-pé-¢ hateful, hostile (rd &6-0s hate) &0-teov €0-to-rog 


Forms in -tw» are declined like Bedrtw» (203), those in -wros like d-ya0és (287). 


319. Irregular Comparison.—The commonest adjectives forming 
irregular degrees of comparison by reason of the sound changes or 
because several words are grouped under one positive, are the follow- 
ing. Poetic or Ionic forms are in ( 


1. dyaés good Gpelvov (from dyuer-iwr) 
(dpelwr) Epurros (dp-er§ vir- 
tue) 
PaArrtev PA rieros 
(Bé\repos, not in Hom.) (BAraros, not in 
Hom.) 
(xparts powerful) xpelrreay, xpelooey aparicros 
(cp. xpdros strength)  (xpésowr) (xdprioros) 
(péprepos) (pépraros, pépirros) 
Adev (Awlwy, Awlrepos) Agoros 
2. nanéds bad xaxtey (xaxwrepos) petor xdxvorrog 


xelpev (xepelwr) meaner, de- yelproros 
terior (xeipsrepos, xeperb- 


7 ¢pos) 
frrav, focev (for pe-iwy) (fxoros, rare), adv. 
weaker, inferior (Erowr) fxurra least of all 
8. xadés beautiful xadAtey xddAvorros (xd\d-os 
beauty) 
4. paxpés long paxpérepes (udeowr) paxpéraros (xix 
eros) 
5. péyes great palfov 318 (néswr) ptyvorres 





319 D. Hom. has also xepSadéos gainful, crafty, xepStwr, xépdurros; piylen, 
btywwros more, most dreadful (cp. piyes cold, piyndbs chilling), chdirros (andetes 
dear, x}8es care). 
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6. plapés small pixpérepos pin 
(dye, f. of Aaxds) Alirrav, Adocey (for dda- Adyuorros 
xtwr) 
pale (uetoros, rare) 
7. @Alyes little, pl. few odalfew (inscriptions) oAlyue-ros 


(64-dXlfw» Hom. rather less) 
8. wodtés much, pl. many awdslev, wiéeov, neut. wiéov, wr«torros 


whely 
9. pd5us easy pdev (Ion. pnlwy) picros 
(pyld:0s) (pnlrepos) (Anlraros, phurros) 
10. rayés quick Crrev, doce ThXLorres 
(raxbrepos) (raxbraros) 
ll. @Qcs dear (p&Arepos) }Arares 
@tAaltrepos (Xenoph. ) gAalraros (Xenoph.) 


(giAlw», rare in Hom.) 


a. dyelrwr, Uporos express aptitude, capacity or worth (able, brave, excellent) ; 
Berrtwv, BéXricros, a moral idea (virtuous) ; xpelrrwv, xpdrusros, force and superi- 
ority (strong) (4rrwy is the opposite of xpeirrwv); AGiwr means more desirable, 
more agreeable (3 \yore my good friend) ; xaxtwy, xdxworos express moral perver- 
sity, cowardice ; xelpwv, xelpurros, insufficiency, lack of a quality (less good) 
(worthless, good for nothing is paidos). 

b. &drrwr, Oadrroyv, Adxuwros refer to size: smaller (opposed to pelf{wr); 
or to multitude : fewer (opp. to rrelwy). pelwy, petov, Frrov, facta also belong 
both to pixpés and to déAlyos. 

c. The orators prefer the longer form of w)celw», especially the contracted 
whelw, rrelovs, but the neut. rAdov. wheiy is not contracted from w)éo». 


320. Defectives.—Some comparatives and superlatives are derived from 
prepositions or adverbs : 


(xpd before) axpérepos former xparos first 
(drép over, beyond) bwéprepos (poetic) higher, bwépraros (poetic) high- 
superior. est, supreme. 
(rinoloy near) whnovalrepos wrnoalraros 
(xpotpyov serviceable) wpoupyialrepos 
verepos later, latter veraros latest, last 


a -aros appears in uraros highest, foxaros farthest, extreme (from é£). 


321. In poetry and sometimes in prose comparatives and superlatives are 
formed from substantives and pronouns. Hom. has fao:dedrepos more kingly, 


$90 D. Hom. has érNérepos younger, érdéraros. Several defectives denote 
place ; éwacctrepos (accor nearer), rapolrepos (xdpoder before), pvxolraros (pu xo2 
in a recess). -aros in pévaros, péocaros (uéoos middle), rbuaros last, réaros lowest. 
For iwraros Hom. has iordrws; and devraros last from Setrepos second, 
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-raros (Bagtheds king), éraipéraros a closest companion (éraipos comrade), xtwrepos 
more doglike, -raros (xbwr dog), xoupbrepos more youthful (xoipos a youth). 
Aristophanes has xderrisraros most thievish (xr\érrns thief, 317), and adbréraros 
his very self, ipsissimus. 

322. Double Comparison. — A double comparative occurs sometimes to pro- 
duce a comic effect, as xuryrepdrepos (321). A double superlative is rpdrwros. 


323. Comparison by paAov, pdd\tora. — Instead of the forms in 
~repos, -TaTos OF -twy, -~oros the adverbs naAAov more, pdAcora most, may 
be used with the positive; as paAAov idos more dear, dearer, pddcora 
idos most dear, dearest. This is the only way of comparing parti- 
ciples and words that do not take the comparative and superlative 
endings (saAAov éxwy more willing). 

a. Comparison by yuaddor, wddwrra is common in the case of compound 
adjectives, adjectives with a prepositional prefix, verbal adjectives in -rés, and 
adjectives in -os. 

324. To express equality or inferiority ovrw as (often in correlation with 
Gomep), irro»v less, may be placed before the positive. Thus, as good as hand- 
some may be expressed by ovrws dyadds Gowep cal xadés, Gowep dyads ovrw xal 
xadés, ovx frroy xadds # cal dyabbs. 


PRONOUNS 


325. The Personal Pronouns. — The pronouns of the first, second, 
and third person are declined as follows: 





SINGULAR 
Nom. éyé I ob thou he, she, it (825d) 
Gen. éy08 ; pov enclitic @wo8 ; cov enclitic ov; of enclitic 
Dat. duol ; por enclitic col; cor enclitic of ; of enclitic 
Acc. dud; pe enclitic of; oe enciitic €; é enclitic 

DUAL 

N. A. vé we two ooé you two 
G. D. vév odor 

PLURAL 
Nom. dels we Spets you odes they 
Gen. typay Spey roey 
Dat. Apt Opty oolor(y) 
Ace. Apiis pais ous 





$25 D. 1. Homer inflects the personal pronouns as follows. (The forms dup, 
Sup are Aeolic). 
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a. The enclitic forms jov, por, we; cov, cot, ce are used when the pronoun 
is unemphatic, the longer forms é¢uod, éuol, éué and the accented cod, gol, o¢ are 


SINGULAR 
Nom. éyé, éyév ot, tovy 
dneto, dudo, ducd, geto, odo, ceo (encl. elo, to, do (encl.), 
Gen. pev (encl.), duéOey A396), ved, ed, ed (encl.), 
oev (encl.), ofev Wev, Bev (encl.) 
Dat.  épol, por (encl.) gol, rot (encl.), rety dot, of, of (encl.) 
Acc. dé, pe (encl.) of, oe (oncl.) d, t, &(encl.), pew (encl.) 
DUAL 
N. A. i, vd voit, ood owe (encl.) 
G.D. véiv odoaiv, edov (3 62) Tdeiv (encl.) 
PLURAL 
Nom. ‘fyets, Supes Spets, Sppes (and voc.) 
Gen. tpalav, Aydeow Spalev, dpdeov ooclav, odlev, 
odewy (encl.), cddv 
Da dpty, Eppi(v) opty, Supe(y) oolor(y), edior(v) (encl.), 
, oi (encl.) 
Ace pee Eppa Sptas, Sppe vdlas, eens (encl.), 
° ode (encl. ) 


ege (encl.) is used as accus. of all genders and numbers. 
2. Herodotus inflects the personal pronouns as follows: 


SINGULAR 


Nom. ot 

Gen. dpdo, dned, pev(encl.) ofo, oe6, cev (encl.) eb (encl.) 

Dat. dpol, pos (encl.) gol, rou (encl.) ol (encl.) 

Acc. né, pe (encl.) ol, oe (encl.) é (encl.), pew (encl.) 

PLURAL 

Nom. dpde Sucts odets 

Gen. dpsev bptev wdtev, odeov (encl.) 

Dat, dyty éyty odior, eur (encl.) 

A ipias tplas odias, odens (encl.), neut. 
— { ogee, (encl.) 


e¢lo: is used for davrois, -ais; ogi (encl.) for adrois, -ais; cpea (encl.) for adrd. 

3. Ionic pc» (encl.) is used in all genders (eum, eam, id), but not in the 
Ploral. dyyu, Suue occur a few times, oéGer often, in tragedy. 

4. The chfef forms peculiar to Doric are: I. éyéy also before consonants ; 
G. duéos, duos, duets; D. duly; Pl. N. duds; G. dudwr, dudy; D. dul(t), dus; 
A.dué. IL. 16, révn; G. réos, reots, reds, réo, re0, reod; D. rl», rtyy; A. ré, rly, 
rb; PLN. buds; G. buéwr; D. bulr, tuv; A. bud. ILL G. dois, do0; D. iv; 
A. nv; Pl. G. opelwr, yews; D. dle, ple; A. od, pe. 
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used when the pronoun is emphatic. Thus, 54s yo: 7d BiSNow give me the book, 
obdx duol, 4dXd cot ériBovdedova: they are plotting not against me, but against you. 
See 187 a. On the use after prepositions see 187 N. 2. 

b. For éyod, duol, ob the emphatic &ywye, Euovye (186 a), odye occur. Also 
éuotye, éuéye. 

c. The use of the plural you for thou is unknown in Ancient Greek ; hence 
buets is used only in addressing more than one person. 

d. Of the forms of the third personal pronoun only the dativesol and o¢ic:(») are 
commonly used in Attic prose, and then only as indireet reflexives (1228). To 
express the personal pronouns of the third person we find usually : éxeivos, obros, 
ete., in the nominative (1194), and the oblique forms of adrés in all other cases. 

e. For the accus. of of the tragic poets use m» (encl.) and o¢e (encl.) for 
maasc. and fem., both sing. and pl. (= eum, eam; eos, eas). Doric 80 uses mp. 
o¢ly is rarely singular (e7) in tragedy. 

f. hud», huiv, quads, budy, dutr, buds, when unemphatic, are sometimes accented 
in poetry on the penult, and -iy and -ds are usually shortened. Thus, fuws, 
Fury, quas, Cuwr, ius, Suas. -iy and -ds are sometimes shortened even if the 
pronouns are emphatic, and we have duly, juds, dulo, buds. ods occurs for odas. 


326. Stems.—I. (é)ue- (cp. Lat. me), vw- (cp. Lat. nd-8), (é)yo-, hyue-. 
éuod is from éuéo; jets from dype-es (37) with the rough breathing in imitation 
of dpets; dudy from tyuéwr, Huds from jyéas with a not 7 by 56. éyd is not con- 
nected with these stems. II. ov- and ce- from re; ro-; cpw-; dye- from Supe- 
(87). III. € for ofe (cp. Lat. se), é¢ for cere, of for ofo-, and ege-. The 
form of the stems and formation of the cases is often obscure. 


327. The Intensive Pronoun atrés.—airds self is declined thus: 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Masco, Fem. Neut. Masco, Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. atrés abr atré N.A.atré atré atré Nom. atrol airal atré 
Gen. atrod abris atrod G.D. atroty aératy atroty Gen. atréy atréyv atray 
Dat. atré atry atré Dat. atrots atrals atrols 
Acc. abrév atrhy atré Acc. atrots atts atré 


aérés is declined like dya#és (287), but there is no vocative and the neuter 
nominative and accusative have no -». But radtréy the same is common (828 N.). 


328. airds is a definite adjective and a pronoun. It has three 
meanings : 
a. self: standing by itself in the nominative, adrds 6 dvjp.or é dvhp adbrés the 
man himself, or (without the article) in agreement with a substantive 
or pronoun ; as dvdpds adrod of the man himself. 


$37 D. Hat. has adréwr in the genitive plural. For the crasis wirés (Hom.), 
wirés, rwirs (Hdt.), see 68 D. 
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bd. him, her, it, them, etc. : standing by itself in an oblique case (never in the 
nominative). The oblique cases of adrés are generally used instead of od, 
of, &, etc., as 6 rarhp adrod his father, ol ratdes abraéy their children. 
¢ same: when it is preceded by the article in any case: 6 avrds dvjp the same 
Man, TU abroi dydpbs of the same man. 
N.—The article and adrés may unite by crasis (68 a): airés, abr#, radré or 
raéréy; radrov, ratr#s; rabrg, radrp, etc. Distinguish a’r4 the same f. from 
avry this f.; ratrd the same n. from raira these things n.; ravrp from ratrp. 


329. Reflexive Pronouns. — The reflexive pronouns (referring back 
to the subject of the sentence) are formed by compounding the 
stems of the personal pronouns with the oblique cases of airos. 
In the plural both pronouns are declined separately, but the third 
person has also the compounded form. The nominative is excluded 
by the meaning. There is no dual. 


myself thyself himself, hersel/, itself 

Gen. tnavro8, -As weavrod, -fs (cavrod, -fs) davrod, -fs, -0f (abros, -fs, -08) 

Dat tnavré, -7 wears, -fj (vavrg, -f])  davré, -fj, -¢ (adres, -f), -@) 

Acc. énavuréy, -fv ceauréy, -hy (cauréy, -fv) daurdv, -fv, -d (abréy, -hy, -6) 

ourselves yourselves themselves 

Gen. hpév atrév Spay abréy daurayv or odév abréy 

Dat. fyty atrofs, -als duty atrots, -als davrots, -als, -ofs or odiow 
atrots, -als ; 

Acc. tpiis atrots, As suis atrots, -Gs iavrots, Pay -4 or odis ad- 
Tots, 


a. For davrd», etc., we find abrdr, abrois, -ais, abrots, -ds. Distinguish abroi 
of himself from adrod ($28). 


330. Possessive Pronouns. — Possessive pronouns, formed from the 
stems of the personal pronouns, are declined like dyafds, déws (287). 


inés ing indy my, my own ; mine hyptrepes -B -ov our, our own; ours 
oés oh cév thy, thine own; thine <dpérepos -B-ov your, your own; yours 
[Ss & Sv = his (her, its) own] odtrepos -B -ov their own 


$96 D. Hom. never compounds the two pronouns: thus, éuéder abrfjs, col 
airy, of abry, é¢ adréy, 2 adrf#y. Hdt. has a few cases of the uncompounded 
forms ; usually éuewvrod, -7y, -rby, cewvrol, éwurod, éwurdv, -oie1, -obs, and spéwr 
atrav, etc. The forms with ewu started with éwurg in the dative from éo(7) 
avrg, and spread thence to the other cases. 

330 D. 1. Hom. has also reés thy, é6s for & his, her own, aubs our, bubs 
your, ofés their (rarely of the singular), »wtrepos of us two, cputrepos of you 
two. For éués Attic poetry may use duds (sometimes printed duds) our. 

2. &, és in Hom. may mean my own, your own (1230 a). 
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a. Distinguish the adjectival from the pronominal use: 6 duds pidos or 6 pidos 
6 dubs my friend (adj.) from pos éubs a friend of mine (pron.). See 1196 a. 
b. &s is not used in Attic prose. For his, her, its, atvrod, -9s, -of are used. 


331. Reciprocal Pronoun. —~ The reciprocal pronoun, meaning one 
another, each other, is made by doubling the stem of dAAos (4AA-aAAC-). 
It is used only in the oblique cases of the dual and plural. (Cp. alii 
aliorum, alter alterius). 


DUAL , PLURAL 


Gen. GAAfAow GAAfAavy GAAAACLW GAAfAavy ddAfrAev dAAfAwy 
Dat. GAAfAow GAAfAaw AAFC GAAfAots §«=GAAf Aas «GAA Aor 
Acc. G\AfAwe  GAAGAR GAM GAAfAovs GAAAAGs GAARA 


332. The Definite Article. — The definite article 6, 4, rd (stems 6-, 
d-, ro-) is thus declined : 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 


Nom. 6 +16 N. A. th the +6 Nom. ot al v6 
Gen. rod ris rod G.D. rotw frotvy roty Gen. tév trav ray 
Dat. te Th Th Dat. rots rats rots 
Aco. tov thy 16 Acc. tots rhe vé 


a. The definite article is a weakened demonstrative pronoun, and is still used 
as a demonstrative in Homer (1100). 

b. rd (especially) and razy, the feminine forms in the dual, are very rare in 
the authors, and are unknown on Attic prose inscriptions of the classical period. 


333. Demonstrative Pronouns. — The chief demonstrative pronouns 
are dde this (here), ovros this, that, éxeivos that (there, yonder). 


SINGULAR 


Nom. 8 Se #réSe otros atrn otro inxetvos dxelvn  dxetvo 
Gen. rot6e rfocSe rotSe rotrov rairyns rotérou txelvou dxelvys lxelvou 
Dat. rOSe yds rhbe rotre ratty rovre lxelve lxelvy  lxelven 
Acc. révbe rhvSe ré5e rotrovy ratrny rotro ixcivov txelvny dxeivo 





$32 D. Hom. has also gen. roto, gen. dat. dual rot»; nom. pl. rol, ral; gen. 
pl. fem. rdw»; dat. pl. masc.-roto., fem. ryo1, THs (Hdt. rotor, rgor). Doric are 
Te, ras, etc. ; pl. also N. rol, ral; G. fem. ray. Generally poetic are rote:, ratios. 
rol pév, rot 5é occur rarely in tragedy for of yéy, ol 34. 

333 D. For rotode Hom. has also rotedeccr or roigdect. Woric has n. pl. rodro:, 
radra, gen. pl. fem. ravra» (Aeol. raéray). xetvos occurs in Hdt. (together with 
éxetves). Doric and Aeolic have xfzos. 
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DUAL 


_ A. 768e rhSe ree 8 robrea robre otra txelveo lxelvea dxelve 
.D. rotvSe rotvie rotvie rodrow rotrow robrow lxelvow dxcivoww delvory 


PLURAL 


Nom. ofBe alBe réSe otro atrac ratra  lxetvor. dactvar dxetva 
Gen. réavic tévie tévie rotrav robrev rotrav lxevav dxclveav ixelvev 
Dat. rote&e rateSe rotoSe otros radras trotrow txelvorg exelvars dxelvors 
Acc. rotcbe rhabe réSe rotrovs ratris radra  daalvovs txelvlg dcrtva 


a. 88 is formed from the old demonstrative 4, 4, 76 this or that, with the 
indeclinable demonstrative (and enclitic) ending -8e here (cp. hi-c from hi-ce, 
Fr. ce-cd). For the accent of 93e, of8e, alde see 186. 

b. obros has the rough breathing and 7 in the same places as the article. ov 
corresponds to the o, av to the a, of the article. For ofros as a vocative, see 
1288 a. (obros is from 4 + the particle *v + the demonstrative suffix ro + s). 

c. éxeiyos has a variant form «xeivos in poetry, and sometimes in prose (De- 
mosthenes). (éxeZvos stands for éxe(:)-eros from éxei there + suffix -evos. ) 

@ Other demonstrative pronouns are 


QQ) 4 


roréa de Troohse rooébvde so much, so many pa iae 
robe de rode Towdbpee such (in quality) be oh pes 
trykuxboSe 8 8=6oryrihde =—- Fpxdvde so old, so great " 


These are formed from -de and the (usually) poetic rév0s, rotos, rnAixos with the 
same meanings. 
e. Combinations of the above words and odros are 


Tosoros Trocatrn rogo0ro(») so much, 80 many 
rowiros  —s roatry —Ss- rowoGro(r) such (in quality) ame pee 
rydkcolros Tydixabrn Tydxolro(y) 80 old, so great ° 

The forms in -» are more common than those in -o. Attic prose inscriptions 
have only -o». 

f. The dual rarely has separate feminine forms. 

g- The deictic suffix -i may be added to demonstratives for emphasis. 
Before it a, e, o are dropped. Thus, dét this man here, #3t, rodt, G. rovét, rncdt, 
etc. ; obdroct, alrft, rovrt, obrott, rovrwxt. So with other demonstratives and 
with adverbs: rogovroct, obrwot, wit. For -i we have, in comedy, -yi or (rarely) 
-6t formed from y(e), 5(e) +t Thus, abriyyt, rovroyt, rovrodt. 


334. Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns.— The interrogative 
pronoun ris, ri who, which, what? never changes its accent to the 
grave (154). The indefinite pronoun ris, ri any one, some one, any- 
thing, something is enclitic (181 b). 


333 e, D. Hom. always, Hdt. rarely, has the final ». 

$84 D. Hom. and Hat. have G. réo, red, D. réy (rw Hom.), G. réwy, D. réoww:. 
These forms are also indefinite and enclitic (gen. red» Hdt.). Hom. has deca 
for the indefinite risd. 
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SINGULAR 


Interrogative Indefinite 
Nom. vl zl es vt 
Gen. tlv-os, rod viv-é63, Tod 
Dat. tly, +§ tw-(, +O 
Acc. tlv-a al Tv wi 
DUAL 
N. A. V. aly-e riv-¢ 
Ga. D. elv-ouw T1v-oty 
PLURAL 
Nom. elv-es elv-a wTiv-é¢ rw-é 
Gen. tlv-ov Tiv-Oy 
Dat. rl-oru(v) v-ol(v) 
Acc. tly-as tlya vTiv-4s Tiv-& 


a. &rra (not enclitic) is sometimes used for the indefinite rid. adrra is 
derived from such locutions as rodAdrra, properly rodAd + rra (for ry). 


335. &ddos. — The indefinite pronoun dAXos another (Lat. alius, cp. 
110) is declined like abrés: dAXos, dAAn, dAXo (never dAdov). 


336. Actva.— The indefinite pronoun Seiya, always used with the article, 
means such a one. It is declined thus: sing. 6, 4, 7d detva ; rol, rs, Tol Setvos ; 
TP, TD, TE Sein; roy, Thy, 7d Setva; plur. (masc.) ol Seives, rdv Selvwy, rods sefpas. 
Example: 4 deta rod Seivos roy Setva elofyyerer such a one son of such a one 
impeached such a one [D.] 18. 6. Seta is rarely indeclinable. Its use is 
colloquial and it occurs (in poetry) only in comedy. 


337. Other indefinite pronominal adjectives are: trepos, -, -ov: with 
article, the other, one of two, the one (Lat. alter, alieruter); without article, 
other, another, a second (alius). By crasis (69) drepos, Odrepoy, etc. dxdrepos, 
&, -ov: each (of two) uterque; pl. either party, both parties, as utrique. txa- 
eros, -y, -ov: each, each one, every, every one, used of more than one (quisgue). 
povos, -y, -ow: alone, only, sole. was (200): all, entire, every. The negatives 
obSels, pnSels (349 b) no one (poetical of7is, wrjris, in prose only off, wri, 
declined like ris; accent 186), Lat. nemo, nullus. odSérepos, pnSérepos neither 
of two (Lat. neuter). 


338. Relative Pronouns.—The relative pronoun és, 4, 5 who, 
which, that is declined thus: 


$38 D. 1. Hom. uses the demonstrative forms 4, 4, 76 (332) as relatives 
(1105). In this case the nom. pl. has rol, raf (382 D.). 

2. Besides the forms in 388, Hom. has gen. & (miswritten Sov) and és. 

3. Hdt. has 8s, 4, 76, of, af, rd. In the oblique cases he uses roi, rfjs, etc. ; 
though, especially after prepositions capable of elision, he has the relative forms, 
as & of, rap G, xar 4», bx Sy; also és 6. 
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SINGULAR DUAL . PLURAL 
Nom. & 4 & NA & & & Nom. of af 4 
Gen. ov Fe ov G.D. olv olv olv Gen. dv dv ‘oy 
Da. ¢ @¢ Dat. ols als ols 
Ac. bv fv & Acc. ots & & 


a. The feminine dual forms @ and aly are seldom, if ever, used in Attic. 

b. & is used as a demonstrative in Homer and sometimes in prose (1118). . 

c. The enclitic particle -rep may be added to a relative pronoun (or adverb) 
to emphasize the connection between the relative and its antecedent. Thus, 
bs-rep, f-wep, S-rep the very person who, the very thing which ; 80 dowep just as. 
iexep is declined like és. 

d. Enclitic re is added in é¢’ gre on condition that, olés re (186 a) able to, 
dre inasmuch as. 

339. The indefinite or general relative pronoun éoru, yrs, 5 re 
thoever (any-who, any-which), any one who, whatever, anything which, 
inflects‘each part (ds and ris) separately. For the accent, see 186. - 


SINGULAR 

Nom. Serius ine | in 
Gen. otrivoe, Srov Jorivos ovrives, Srov 
Dat. grin, Srp ur gr, Ste 
Ace. Svriva 4vriva " in 

DUAL 
N. A. rive Grive Gruve 
G. D. olvrivoty . olvrivow olyrivow 

PLURAL | 
Nom. otrives alrives anva, arra 
Gen. evriver, Stroy dvrivey dvrvev, Srav 
Dat. olorici(v), Srovs alorist(v) oloriat(v), Srocs 
Acc, oternivas horivas Gmva, &rra 


a. The neuter 5 r: is sometimes printed 8,7: to avoid confusion with the con 


junction Sr: that, because. 1 
b. The shorter forms are rare in prose, but almost universal in poetry (espe- 
cially 8rov, Sry). Inscriptions have almost always Srou, dry, arra. 
c. The plurai drra is to be distinguished from &rra (834 a). 





$39 D. Hom. has the following special forms. The forms not in ( ) are used 
also by Hdt. In the nom. and acc. Hat has the usual forms. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. (8s) (8 en) 
Gen. (Srreo), (Srrev) Srev remy 
Dat - Sree ériow. 
Acc. (Snva) _ (&en) (Srwas) ieva 
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d. ris may be added to érérepos, Seos, ofos (840) to make them more indefinite 
as dwotts ris of whatsoever kind. 

e. od, 84, or S8hrore may be added to the indefinite pronouns to make 
them as general as possible, as derisody (or Scris od7), yrusod», drwiy any one 
whatever, any thing whatever, and 80 érowve-rivas-obr, darig-b%4-rore, OF doTis-dy- 
wor-o0y, In these combinations all relative or interrogative force is lost. 

f. The uncompounded relatives are often used in an exclamatory sense, 
and sometimes as indirect interrogatives. Indefinite relatives may be used as 
indirect interrogatives. 


340. Correlative Pronouns.— Many pronominal adjectives corre- 
spond to each other in form and meaning. In the following list‘ 
poetic or rare forms are placed in ( ). } 














Interrogative : Indefinite Indefinite Relative 
Direct or . Demonstrative or Indirect 
Indirect (Enclitic) Interrogative 
rls who? rls (6, 5s) 88e this boris whoever, 
which? what? | some one, any | (here), hic any one who 
qui ? one, aliquis, | obros this, that quisquis, 
quidam is, ille quicunque 
éxetvos tlle 
aérepos wérepos or &repos the one or éwérepos 
which of two? | rorepés one of | the other of two whichever 
uter? two (rare) alter of the two 
ubercumque 
wécos how woods of some bo 80 bcos as érécos 
much? how | quantity or (révos) much, | much as, of whatever 
rogbe Se 
many? quan- | rumber se as many as | size, number 
tus ? quot? See many | quantus, quot] quantuscumque, 
tantus, tot quotquot 
wotos (rotos) } wack olos of which | érotes 
of what sort ? roibe Be i talis | 27 of whatever sort 
qualis? Trow0ros (such) as qualiscumque 
qualis 
andlxos (80 old, | #Xlxos of érndlxos 
how old ? 80 which age, | of whatever age 
how large? (rnXixos) | young,| size, (as old,| or size 
Tydixbo Se 4 80 large) as 
ryrxxo0ros | large, 
80 
great 











$40 D. Hom. has (Aeolic) rx in érxérepos, dwroitos, and co in Secos, réeqes, 
etc. Hat. has « for x in (4)xébrepos, (6) xécos, (6) xoids. 
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ADVERBS 


341. Origin. — Adverbs, like prepositions and conjunctions, were originally 
case forms, made from the stems of nouns and pronouns. Some of these nomi- 
nal and pronominal stems have gone out of common use, so that only petrified 
forms are left in the adverbs. Some of these words were still felt to be live 
cases; in others no consciousness of their origin survived. Many adverbs show 
old suffixes joined to the stem or to a case form (342). It is sometimes uncertain 
whether we should speak of adverts or of nouns with local endings. 


Nominative (rare): w0t with clenched Ast, wat once, dvaplé pell-mell. 

Genitive: Evgs day after to-morrow, ¢&s next, rol, ob where, adrod in the very 
place, éxrodiér out of the way (éx + roddv); by analogy, éurodur in one’s way. 

Dative: Snyoclg at public cost, \dOpg tn secret, cory in common, ete. (1527 b), 
&XXy otherwise, rp how. 

Accusative: very common, especially such adverbs as have the form of the 
accusative of neuter adjectives, as wodt much, pixpdy a little, wpwror at frst, 
Thyepey to-day, xo\dd often. See 1606-1611. 

Locative: ofxo- at home (olxo-s house), IoOyuo-t at the Isthmus, rot whither, and 
all adverbs in -o. The-~ of the consonantal declension is properly the ending 
of the locative, as in Mapada»-: at Marathon ; -ow: (234) in O stems, in con- 
trast to -o1s; -dow (-yor) in A stems (215): Otpaco: at the doors, Wnaraacr 
at Plataca, 'APhrnc: at Athens ; further in rddax long ago, éxe? there, rardnpel 
in fall force. 

Instrumental: dvw above, xdrw below, otww not yet, &-de thus (but the forms 
in -« may be ablatives) ; : Kpuh and AdOpa in secret. 

Ablative: all adverbs in -ws, as ws as, ovrws thus, érépws otherwise. Here, e.g. 
original érepw8 (cp. Old Lat. altdd, abl. of altus) became érepw (133), which 
took on -s from the analogy of such words as dugis parallel to dui. 


342. Place. —To denote place the common endings are: — 


+, -h, -o« at, in to denote place where (locative). -ov, the sign of the 
genitive, is also common. 

4ey from to denote the place whence (ablative). 

4c (-{e), -ve to, toward to denote place whither. 


In the following examples poetical words are bracketed. 
oxo. (otxo-0) athome  ofxo-Gev from home otxade (olxdvbe) homeward 
(oixa- ig an old accusative form.) 


Dr9o-& elsewhere Bddo-Cev from elsewhere Wdro-ce elsewhither 
or é\A-ax-00 GAA-ax-6-Oav éAA-ax-6-or 





#48 D. Hom. has many cases of the local endings, e.g. odparé-& in heaven, 
éyop§-Gev from the assembly ; aleo after prepositions as a genitive case: ¢{ d)é- 
bev out of the sea, *Idsb-& xpd before Ilium. Cp. éuéder, oéber, E0er, $25 D.1. -Sein 
Da-te to the sea, wbdur-8e to the city, red:.»-de to the plain, ' A:dée-8e to (the house 
of) Hades, 5»-8¢ Sépor-de to his house. 
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dudorion-& on both detorion ter from both (dpdoripe-ee to both sides) 


sides 
wavr-ax-ot in every eet ee Srom ery wavr-ax-é-o« in all 
- direction side directions 
i ee | wdvr-o-Qey (rare) advT-0-c't 
atro® in the very place atré-Oev from the very atré-c« to the very place 
.. place 
én00 at thee same pies: 6pd-Oev from the same épé-ore to the same place 
‘place : 


"Abthvn-or at Athens "Abfvn-Gev from Athens "A@hvate to Athens 
"Odvpwlt-on at Olympia '’Odvpwla-Gev fromOlympia "Odvpwiafe to Olympia 


“a. In -afe, -3e is added to the accusative (1589), and stands for -a(»)s, 
the old acc, pl.,+ -3e (Eng. ro). Cp. 26, 106. The other endings are added to 
the stem. -ce is usually added only to pronominal stems. -o forms a locative 
plural. o sometimes takes the place of a of the first declension (pijo6er from 
the root, stem /:{@-), or is added to consonant stems. Words in -repo- lengthen 
o to w. Between stem and ending ax is often inserted. 

b. -Gev may take the form -#e in poetry, and especially when the idea of 
whence is lost, as wpbo6e in front (134D.). -0a is found in &a in all dialects. 
-6a for -dev occurs in Aeolic and Doric. 

‘c. Some local adverbs are made from prepositions, as drw above, Kw outside, 
Sow within, xérw below, wpboder in front. 


943. Manner. — Adverbs of manner ending in -ws have the accent 
and form of the genitive plural masculine with -s in place of -v. 


Slxarog just _ genitive plural Sucalev Sicxales justly 

xaxég dad “ “ Kaxéy xaxds ill 

dmhdots simple ‘ ‘dw Gy arhas - simply 
cadots plain . “s ‘6 wadéy capes plainly 

450s pleasant (6 Seay Hddws pleasantly 
céadpav prudent “  cradpévey cadpoves prudently 
BAdos other a “BAe BdXws otherwise 
wis all e “6 ardvrey waévres in every way 
ov being #8 “6 SvTey évrees really 


a. Adverbs in -ws are not formed from the genitive plural, but are originally 
old ablatives from o stems (341), and thence transferred to other stems. The 
analogy of the genitive plural assisted the transference. 


344. Various Other Endings. — Adverbs have many other endings, e.g. : — 
-a: Gya at the same time, wdda very, rdxa quickly (in Attic prose perhaps). 
-auig: rodkAdas many times, often, éxacrdxs each time, roocavrdas so often, ded- 
xis as often as, theordnis very often, ddeydxis seldom, rheordais more times. The 
‘forms without -s (dedx:, woAAd«c) are earlier, and -s has been added by imitation 
of dis, pls. -&yv: ovrddAHB8ny in short. -Sov: Ersoy within, cxedbv almost. -a: 
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rardnyel in full levy (341, locative). -re: sre when (Aeolic bra, Dor. xa). -n, 
-eT.: eedorri voluntarily, ‘EXA\nywrl in Greek ( fashion). 


345. Comparison of Adverbs. — In adverbs derived from adjectives 
the com tive is the same as the neuter singular of the compara- 
tive of the adjective; the superlative is the same as the neuter plural 
of the superlative adjective. 


ropes wisely rodérepov copérara 

yapulvras gracefully xapllo-repoy xaplio-rara 

etSarpdéves happily ebSa:povlo-repov edSa:povleratra 

cadtag well xdAAtov edAArorra, - 

Sheen pleasantly £Stov {Sera 
qrrov less (819, 2) fxtora 

os well Euecvov iperra 

(adv. of dya8és good) 
pda very paddov pddiora 


a. Adverbs of place ending in w, and some others, retain w in the compara- 
tive and superlative. 


ive above dveripe dverére 
wéppe afar wopperipe gopperére 


b. éyyés near has éyyérepor (-répw), eyyurdrw (-rara rare). «py early has 
wpwialrepoy, spwtalrara. 

c. There are some forms in -ws from comparatives: dogpadeorépws (dopadé- 
erepov) more securely, BedNribyws (BéATiov) better. Superlatives in -oy are usually 
poetic; as péywrop. 


346. Correlative Adverbs. — Adverbs from pronominal stems often 
correspond in form and meaning. In the list on p. 102 poetic or 
rare words are in ( ). | : 


a. The demonstratives in ( ) are foreign to Attic prose except in certain 
phrases, as cal Gs even thus, od’ (und) bs not even thus (cp. 180c); fr6a perv. . . 
fr6a 8é here . . . there, EvOer (uév) cai Erber (84) from this side and that. 
{76a and der are usually relatives, %9@a taking the place of of where and ol 
whither, and Erber of S0er whence. 

b. roré pew. . . roré 8é is synonymous with word péy. . . wore 8é. 

c. od» (339e) may be added for indefiniteness: érwoody in any way what- 
ever, éxoOeroty from what place soever. woré is often used after interrogatives 
to give an intensive force, as in rls wore who in the world (as qui tandem) ; 
also with negatives, as in odrore never, odwwrore never yet. Other negatives 
are ed8auo0 nowhere, obdauyz in no way, oddauas in no manner. oe 





%6 D. 1. Hom. has (Acolic) rx in Srxws, dxxére ; Hdt. has « for the #-forms, 
€.9. x00, xob, dxov, wore, eto. Hat. has érOaGra, érOeOrey for évraléa, évreS6er (126 D.). 
2. Poetic are #66: for ro08, 80: for ob, fuos when, 4 which way, where, etc. 
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[ndefinite Relative 





















Indefinite 
(Enelitie) Demonstrative Relative Specific Bn ee 
rob (tvba) évOdde, Srou where- 
somewhere| évraiéa there | (%p0a where) | (ever) 
éxe? yonder 










wobdy from) (Ever) évOdvde, | S0er whence 

some place| évreiOev thence | (fver whence)| dwbGer whence- 
éxeider from (soever) 
yonder 


rot sol to (ivOa) évOdSe, | of whither bro: whither- 
whither? | some place) évraiéa thither | (Erba whither)| (soever) 
éxetoe thither 












érére when- 
(ever) 





woré some| rére then ére when 
time, ever 


es ceercmeremicmmmmmccemreies {cme ne eS RO PNR IS SP ERA PEED 


(ravixa) ) at | hvixa at which! drnrlxa at 
rywxdde } that| time which time 
rnvxalra J time 


wy some | (77) 7rp8e, rabry| 7 tn which Sry in which 
way, this way, thus | way, as way, as 






Time 











Way 


et | | oS | ss | Oe 


Srws how 







T Ws (rus), (Gs) S8e, | os as, how 
somehow | ovrw(s) thus, 
Manner 80, in this way 
éxelvws in that 






way 






NUMERALS 


#47. The numeral adjectives and corresponding adverbs are as 
follows: 





$47 D. 1. For the cardinals 1-4, see 849 D. Hom. has, for 12, 3d8exa (for S¢u- 
8exa), Suddexa, and Svoxaldexa (also generally poetic); 20, efxoo: and delxoe: ; 
80, rpthxovra ; 80, dy8dxorra ; 90, éverfxovra and évrfxoryra ; 200 and 300, deyxé- 
ew, rpnxdcwr; 9000 and 10,000, évredxidor, Sexdyido: (-xeckor ?). He has also 
the ordinals 3d, rplraros; 4th, rérparos; 7th, ¢S3éuaros; Sth, dy3éarez; Oth, 
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Ssan CaRpimnaL OxpinaL Apvens 
1 a’ ds, pla, & one aparos first wat once 
3 P 86e two Seérepos second Sis twice 
8 y «pete, rpla three splros third tple thrice 
4 & -+érrapes, rérrapa vérapros, ~n, -ov rerpd.ucs 
(riecapes, rivcapa) 
5 dd awhvre wluwros wevrdxus 
6 ¢° & Kdnve 
7 Y énré TBSopn0 érrdxvs 
8 bard SySo0s durdacs 
9 © tla ivaros évdurs 
10 0 Sina Sixaros, -y, -ov Sexdxus 
11 we’ bv6exa évEdnaros évSaxducrg 
13 18’ SéSexa Sabdnaros SeoSexdarg 
18 wy tpete (rpla) wal Blea §=s_ rplros xal Sdxaros «0s, rpeurxardexdacs 
(or rpacnalSexa) 
14 8’ vérrapes (rérrapa) xal rérapros xal Slxaros § rerraperxaSexdars 
Slxa 
16 wu wevrexalSexa wipwros xal Sdxaros wevrexavSexdxus 
16 0” dxxalSexa (for &xalBexa Inros cal Sdxaros dcxeuSencdscrs 
108) 
17) of éwraxalSexa tBSopos xal Scares  drraxasBexdixis 
18 9’ écrecalSexa SyS00s xal Skcaros — SacrescarSexdacrg 
19 W lvveaxalSexa ivaros nal Sixaros  dvveaxarSexdars 
20 «6 duoct(v) elxoorés, -f, -6v elxoodas 
21 wn’ ele wal xocs(v) or wp@ros xalalxorrés elxooducs drat 
duoc (xal) els 
90 2’ vpuhxevra rTplxorrés rpilxovraxrs 
40 pp rerrapdxovra TerrapaxogTésg rerrapaxovrdxcs 
50 ow’ wavrfxovra wevryxocrés wevryxovrdxuys 
60 ££ &ovra Equnoorés qnovrdxus 
70 oO @8en4xovra BSounxocrés BSonynxovrdxrs 
80 ow” bySehnovra oySenxoo-rés oySenxovrdxs 


drares; 12th, SuwSéxaros ; 13th, rpie(rpec- ?)xadéxaros; 20th, dexoorés; and 
the Attic form of each. 

2. Hdt. has 8uddexa (Suw3ddxaros), recvepecxaldexa indeclinable (recoepecxacdé- 
cares), rpchacovra (rpcnxoorss), rercepdxorra, dy8dxovra, Sinxbow. (8enxocrerss), 
rpeegaéows: for fraros he has efvaros, and so elvdxcs, elraxécwi, elvaxur x tuor. 

8. Aeolic has réyre for 5 (cp. Hom. reprdBodor Ave-pronged fork), gen. plur. 
vinrer inflected, as also Séxwy, eA amudet etc.; for 1000, xf\Xsor. +Doric has, 
for 1, $ nw D. 2); 4, réropes; 6, é€; 7th, EB3eu0s ; 12, 3uddexa; 20, tears, 
felcarc; 40, rerpdxorvra (rerpwxoorés); 200, etc., diaxarloc, etc.; 1000, xyAlo: and 
xeon (37 D. 2); for lat, rparos. 
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90 9 bvevixovra évevynoorés —— dvevacovrdaces 
100 pp’ &ardév xarorrtés, -4j, -6v ixarovrdxus 
200 o° St&xdewt, -a, -@ Sxocv0erés Sixoodxig 
3000 ot” = rprlixdorvot TpidKxocwdTés Tprdxoc axis 
400 v rerpaxdoror TeTpaxoc.oc-Tésg TeTpaxoc axis 
500 f’ owevraxéovor wevTaxog words amevraxoraxug 
600 yx’ andor Gaxocroc-rés axorrdxis 
700) WW’ odrraxdéovor énraxorwerés éwraxocidxus 
800 «’ Oxraxdéovot oxraxocioc Tés dxraxocidaus 
900 2 tvaxdécror étvaxorwerés dvaxorrdxus 
1,000 ,a xtAror, -as, -@ xvords, -f, -dv XAcdxre 
2,000 ,B Sux fAror Six roo rés Sie cdxis 
8,000 ,y tproxtrror tpi yx Tvcrés Tpiox Acdxes 
10,000 = ,t_ pOpros, -at, -o puiprocrés piprdxrs 
20,000 ,« Sicptprr Sto piproorés Sto piprdcrs 
100,000 ,p Sexaxrepipror Sexaxvepiprocrés Sexaxioeptprdxrs 


N, — Above 10,000 : 840 pipuddes 20,000, ete., wipudurs pfpuor, i.e. 10,000 x 10,000. 


348. Notation. — The system of alphabetic notation came into use after the 


second century B.c. 
tens, the third nine for hundreds (27 letters). 


The first nine letters stand for units, the second nine for 
In addition to the 24 letters of 


the alphabet, three obsolete signs are employed: ¢, a form identical with the 
late abbreviation for or, in place of the lost ¢ (3), once used for 6; 9 (koppa), 
in the same order as Lat. g, for 90; for 900, % sampi, probably for san, an old 
form of sigma, + pi. From 1 to 999 a stroke stands above the letter, for 1000's 
the same signs are used but with the stroke below the letter (a! = 1, ;2 = 1000). 
Only the last letter in any given series has the stroke above: p»{’ 157, va! 401, 
2% 1910. a@ is sometimes used for 10,000 ; 8 for 20,000, ete. 

a. In the classical period the following system was used according to the 
inscriptions: {=1, [I[]=4, [ (wére) = 5, [1 = 6, A (8éxa) = 10, AA = 20, 
H (éxaréy) = 100, HH = 200, ost: = 1000, M = 10,000, [2 (wevrdas 8éxa)-= 50, 
[xX (wevrdus xtrx0or + xf) = 

b. For the numbers from 1 to a the letters, used in continuous succession, 
are frequently used to designate the books of the Itiad (A, B, I’, etc.) and of the. 
Odyssey (a, B, y, etc.). 


349. The cardinals from 1 to 4 are declined as follows: 


949 D. Hom. has, for pla, ta (ifs, l7, tar); for évl, ig ; 860, 36 (undeclined); 
the adj. forms 808 and pl. 3owi regularly declined. For 4, rércapes, (Aeolic) 
awlovpes; Pind. has rérpacw. Hdt. has &¢0 sometimes undeclined, also dud», 
duoie.; réoceper, -a, reredpwr, tésoepes; receepecxalSexa 14 undeclined. Aeolic 
Sher 2; xéooupes, xéovpa for 4, 
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one two three Sour 
Nom. de pla f& N. A. Ste tpetg = tpla rérrapes = térrapa 
Gen. dés pods ivés§ G.D. Svotv Tprav TeTTdpey 
Dat. df po@ bf tpicl(v) rérrapo.(v) 
Acc. fa plav tv vps §8=_ rpla vérrapas rérrapa 


a. els is for é»s (cp. 245). The stem é» was originally ceux (Lat. semel, sim- 
plex, singuli), weak forms of which are d-rat, d-wois, from oy-r- (35b). la 
stands for op-ca. 

b. od82 dfs, undd els not even one unite (with change in accent) to form the 
compounds odd3e/s, undels no one. These words are declined like efs: thus, oddels, 
obSeula, obddr, odderds, odSemas, odderss, etc., and sometimes in the plural (no 
men, none Or nobodies) obdéves, obSérwy, obd3ée1, odSévas. For emphasis the com- 
pounds may be divided, as ovdd els not one. A preposition or 4» may separate 
the two parts, as o03' dwd puas from not a single one, ob3' a» évl ne uni quidem. 

C. xpw@ros (primus) means the first among more than two, rpérepos (prior) 
the first of two. 

d. 340 may be used with the gen. and dat. pl., as 560 p»yrdy of two months. 
évoty occurs rarely with plurals: rawly . . . Svoty D. 89. 32. dsveir for dvoty does 
not appear till about 300 z.c. 

e. dude both, N. A. dudw, G. D. dugoty (Lat. ambo). But both is more 
commonly dupérepor, -at, -a. 

f. For rérrapes, -pdxorra, etc., early Attic prose and tragedy have réocapes, eto. 

g- The first numeral is inflected in rpets xal 3éxa 18, rérrapes xal Séxa 14 
tpugxaldexa and Ionic recoepecxaldexa (very rare in Attic) are indeclinable. 


350. The cardinals from 5 to 199 are indeclinable; from 200 the 
cardinals, and all the ordinals from jirst on, are declined like d&yaGds. 


a. Compound numbers above 20 are expressed by placing the smaller num- 
ber first (with «a/) or the larger number first (with or without xal). 


dé0 xal e{xoo.(») two and twenty Sebrepos xal elxooréds 

arog: cal 860 twenty and two, or efxoc: 360 twenty-two elxoords xal 3ebrepos 

555 = wévre xal revr}xovra cal revraxéovn OF wevraxdcros (kal) revr}xorra (xal) 
révre, 


b. For 2ist, 8lst, etc., es (for rpdros) xal elxogrés (rptaixoords) is permissible, 
but otherwise the cardinal is rarely thus joined with the ordinal. 

c. Compounds of 10, 20, etc., with 8 and 9 are usually expressed by sub- 
traction with the participle of S¢ lack, as 18, 19, dvoty (és) déorres efxoo:. So 
evel mais Seoboas rerrdpaxovra with 39 ships, 8voiy Séovra wevrhxorvra Eryn 
48 years; and with ordinals é»ds 8¢oy elxoordy tos the 19th year. The same 
method may be employed in other numbers than 8’s or 9's: érra dwodéovres 
Traxbewe, f.e. 2038. 

d@ An ordinal followed by ér! 3éxa denotes the day of the month from the 
13th to the 19th, as wéurry éwl déxa on the 15th. 
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351. With the collective words (996) 4 Yrxos cavalry, 4 doxls men with 
shields, numerals in -w: may appear even in the singular: didixoria twos 200 
horse T. 1. 62, dowis pipla xal rerpaxocla 10,400 horse X. A. 1. 7. 10. 


352. pdpw, the greatest number expressed by a single word, means 10,000 ;s 
puplo, countless, infinite. In the latter sense the singular may be used, as 
pupla épnula infinite solitude P. L. 677 E. 


353. Fractions are expressed in several ways: fuccus 4, 6 Fucus rod doOp08 
half the number, al tyuloew 7dr vedr half of the ships, rd fyucv rot orparot half 
the army, jusrddavroy half a talent; rpla qyurddarra 14 talents, rplrov puluracov 
24 minae ; rpirnudproy 4, reprrnudproy 4, éxirpiros 1}, ewlreuwrros 14, rv révre ai 
do wotpa: 3. But when the numerator is less by one than the denominator, the 
genitive is omitted and only the article and yépy are used: as ra rpla pépy §, 
i.e. the three parts (scil. of four). 


354. Other classes of numeral words. 

a. Distributives proper, answering the question how many each? are wanting 
in Greek. Instead, dvd, efs, and xard, with the accus., and compounds of ov» 
with, are used: xara dvo or cbvdv0 two by two, two each (Lat. bini). The cardinals 
are often used alone, as dvdpl éxdory décw wrévre dpyuplouv uras singulis militibus 
dabo quinas argenti minas X. A. 1. 4. 18. 

b. Mutltiplicatives in -rdobs -fold (from -whoos, Lat. -plex), drdods simple, 
Serdods twofold, rpixdobs threefold, rod\dardods manifold. 

c. Proportionale in -rhacws: dirddows twice as great or (plur.) as many, 
wrod\arAdows many times as great (many). 

d. dirrés means double, rpirrés treble (from 8cx-10s, rpsx-ws 112). 

N. — Multiplication. — Adverbs answering the question how many times? are 
used in multiplication : ra dis wévre Séxa dori» twice Ave are ten. See also 347 N. 

e. Abstract and Collective Numbers in -ds (gen. -d3-0s), all feminine: érds 
or pords the number one, unity, monad, Suds the number two, duality, rads 
trinity, triad, Sexds decad, decade, elxds, éxarorrds, xthids, pipds myriad, éxardr 
pupiddes @ million. Also in -¢s: rperrds (-dos) the third of a tribe (properly the 
number three), rerpaxvs. 

f. Adjectives in -atos, answering the question on what day? Sevrepaios (or ry 
devrepalg) dwfdGe he departed on the second day. 

g. Adverbs of Division. —povaxg singly, in one way only, 8lya, 8x7 tn two 
parts, doubly, rpixy, Térpaxa, etc., rokdax® in many ways, ravraxy in every way. 


VERBS 


INFLECTION: PRELIMINARY REMARKS (355-880) 


355. The Greek verb shows distinctions of voice, mood, verbal 
noun, tense, number, and person. 





$54 D. Hdt. has dé: (from 3:x6-1os), rpeééds for Serrés, rpirrés; also -rryews 
and -¢acws. Hom. has dixa and 8x64, rplxa and rpix0d; rprwdp, rerparAp. 
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356. Voices. — There are three voices: active, middle, and passive. 


a. The middle usually denotes that the subject acts on himself or for him- 
seif, a8 Aobopa: toash myself, dubrouas defend myself (lit. ward of for myself ). 

b. The passive borrows all its forms, except the future and aorist, from the 
middle. 

c. Deponent verbs have an active meaning but only middle (or middle and 
passive) forms. If its aorist has the middle form, a deponent is called a mid- 
dle deponent (xaplfoua gratify, éxapiodyuny); if its aorist has the passive form, 
a deponent is called a passive deponent (¢p@ipéouar reflect on, évediphOnr). 
Deponents usually prefer tlie passive to the middle forms of the aorist. 


357. Moods.— Four moods, the indicative, subjunctive, optative, 
imperative, are called jinite, because the person is defined by the end- 
ing (366). The infinitive, strictly a verbal noun (358), is sometimes 
classed as a mood. 


358. Verbal Nouns.— Verbal forms that share certain properties 
of nouns are called verbal nouns. There are two kinds of verbal 
nouns. 


1. Substantival: the infinitive. 
N.— The infinitive is properly a case form (chiefly dative, rarely locative), 
herein being like a substantive. 
2. Adjectival (inflected like Teer 
2. Paicsiples: active, middle, and passive. 
b. Verbal adjectives: 
In -rds, denoting possibility, as ¢iAnrds lovable, or with the 
force of a perfect passive participle, as yparrds written. 
In -réos, denoting necessity, a8 yparréos that must be written. 


359. Tenses. — There are seven tenses in the indicative: present, 
imperfect, future, aorist, perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect. 
The future perfect commonly has a passive force, but it may be 
active or middle in meaning (see 581). 

The subjunctive has three tenses: present, aorist, and perfect. 

The optative and infinitive have five tenses: present, future, aorist, 
perfect, and future perfect. 

The imperative has three tenses: present, aorist, and perfect. 


360. Primary and Secondary Tenses.— There are two classes of 
tenses in the indicative: (1) Primary (or Principal) tenses, the pres. 
ent and perfect expressing present time, the future and future per- 
fect expressing future time; (2) Secondary (or Historical) tenses, 
the imperfect, pluperfect, and aorist expressing past time. The 
secondary tenses have an augment (428) prefixed. 


360 D. Hom. does not use the future or future perfect in the optative. 
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361. Second Aorists, etc.— Some verbs have tenses called second 
aorists (active, middle, and passive), second perfects and pluperfects 
(active only), and second futures ey The meaning of these 
tenses ordinarily corresponds to that of the first aorist, etc.; but 
when a verb has both forms in any tense (which is rarely the case), 
the two forms usually differ in meaning. Sometimes one form 1s 
poetical, the other used in prose. 


362. No single Greek verb shows all the tenses mentioned in 
859 and 361; and the paradigms are theréfore taken from differ- 
ent verbs. 


Rae Number. — There are three numbers: the singular, dual, and 
plural. 7 


364. Person.— There are three persons (first, second, and third) 
in the indicative, subjunctive, and optative. The imperative has 
only the second and third persons. 

a. Except in a few cases in poetry (465 c) the first person plural is used for 

the first person dual. 


365. Inflection. — The inflection of a verb consists in the addition 
of certain endings to the different stems. 


366. Endings.—The endings in the finite moods (357) show 
whether the subject is first, second, or third person; and indicate 
number and voice. See 462 ff. 

a. The middle has a different set of endings from the active. The passive 
has the endings of the middle except in the aorist, which has the active endings. 

b. The indicative has two sets of endings in the active and in the middle: 
one for primary tenses, the other for secondary tenses. 

c. The subjunctive uses the same endings as the primary tenses of the indica- 
tive; the optative uses the same as those of the secondary tenses, 


STEMS 


367. A Greek verb has two kinds of stems: (1) the tense-stem, to 
which the endings are attached, and (2) a common verb-stem 
a called theme) from which all the tense-stems are derived. 

he tense-stem is usually made from the verb-stem by prefixing 
a reduplication-syllable bees and by affixing signs for mood (457, 
459) and tense (455). tense-stem may be identical with a verb- 
stem. 


368. The Tense-stems.—The tenses fall into nine classes called 
tense-systems. Each tense-system has its own separate tense-stem. 
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SYSTEMS. TENSES. 
I. Present, including present and imperfect. 
IL Future, ee Suture active and middle. 
Ul. First aorist, * Jirst aorist active and middle. 
IV. Second aorist, ‘ second aorist active and middle. 
V. First perfect, ‘ Arst perfect, first pluperfect, and fut. perf., active. 
VI. Second perfect, * second perfect and second pluperfect active. 
VII. Perfect middle, ‘ perfect and pluperfect middle ( pass.), future perfect. 
VIIL First passive, st Arat aorist and first future passive. 
IX. Second passive, ‘ second aorist and second future passive. 


The tense-stems are explained in detail in 497-597. 

a. Since few verbs have both the jirst and second form of the same tense 
(361), most verbs have only six of these nine systems ; many verbs do not even 
have six. Scarcely any verb shows all nine systems. 

b. There are also secondary tense-stems for the future passive, the plu- 
perfect, and the future perfect. 

c. The tense-stems assume separate forms in the different moods. 


369. The principal parts of a verb are the first person singular 
indicative of the tense-systems occurring in it. These are generally 
six: the present, future, first aorist, first (or second) perfect active, 
the perfect middle, and the first (or second) aorist passive. The 
future middle is given if there is no future active. The second 
aorist (active or middle) is added if it occurs. Thus: 

Ave loose, AXow, Evoa, AAvaa, AAvpat, EAVOyy. 

Acirw leave, Aciipw, AeAowrwa, AActwpat, EXeiPOnv, Z aor. eAurrov. 

ypddw write, ypdiw, eypapa, yéypada, yeypaypat, 2 aor. pass. ¢ypddny. 

oxante jeer, cxawpopat, doxupa, éoxodOyy. 

370. The principal parts of deponent verbs (356 c) are the present, 
future, perfect, and aorist indicative. Both first and second aorists 
are given if they occur. 

BoirAopat wish, Bovrycouct, BeBovAnuar, ¢BovryOyv (passive deponent). 
yyvopas become, yevjoopuat, yeyévnpat, 2 aor. éyevounv (middle deponent). 
épyaLopua work, épyacopa, eipyacdyy, cipyacpat, cipyaoOny. 

371. Verb-stem (or Theme). — The tense-stems are made from one 
fundamental stem called the verb-stem (or theme). 

This verb-stem may be a root (193) as in rt-w honour, or a root to which a 
derivative suffix has been appended, as in ri-ud-w honour. 


372. A verb forming its tense-stems directly from a root is called 
a primttive verb. A denominative verb forms its tense-stems from a 
longer verb-stem, originally a noun-stem; as dovAdw enslave from 
dotAos slave. Verbs in ,« (379), and verbs in w of two syllables 
(in the present indicative active, as A€y-w speak) or of three syllables 
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(in the middle, as S€xouas receive) are generally primitive. Others 
are denominative. 


373. The verb-stem may show numerous modifications in form. 

Thus, corresponding to the gradations in sing, sang, sung (35), the verb 
Aelx-w leave shows the stems Aew-, Aoww- (2 perf. Aé-Aotw-a), Aew- (2 aor. E-Acw-0-P); 
the verb gety-w flee shows gevy- and ¢uy- (2 aor. &-pvy-o-v). In piyrtps break we 
find the three stems pry, Jury (2 perf. Eppurya), pay (2 aor. pass. éppdyny). oréddA-w 
send has the stems gred- and crad- (perf. &-orah-xa, 2 fut. pass. crad-feopas). 

a. When the fundamental stem shows modifications, it is customary for 
convenience to call its shorter (or shortest) form the verb-stem, and to derive 
the other forms from it. The student must, however, beware of assuming that 
the short forms are older than the other forms. 


374. The verb-stem may also show modifications in quantity, as 
present Av-w loose, perfect A¢-AvV-xa. 

N.— Various causes produce this variation. Adw has i from analogy to 
dé-cw, &-dt-ca where the verb-stem Ad has been regularly lengthened (534, 543). 
For Attic ¢@dew anticipate Hom. has ¢@drw for péavew (28, 147 D.). 


375. « Inflection and ws Inflection.— There are two slightly dif- 
ferent methods of inflecting verbs, the first according to the common, 
the second according to the mp. system. The names w-verbs and pu- 
verbs (a small class) refer to the ending of the first person singular 
active of the present tense indicative only: At-w loose, rlOy-ys place. 


a. In the w inflection the tense-stem ends in the thematic vowel. To this 
form belong all futures, and the presents, imperfects, and second aorists showing 
the thematic vowel. 


376. According to the ending of the verb-stem, w-verbs are termed : 


1. Vowel (or pure) verbs: 
a. Not contracted: those that end in v or z, as Ad-w loose, wadev-w 
educate, xpl-w anoint. Such verbs retain the final vowel 
of the stem unchanged in all their forms. 
b. Contracted: those that end in a, ¢, 0, as riz honour from 
' ripa-w, rou make from zrovée-w, SnAG manifest from SyA0d-w. 
2. Consonant verbs, as: 

Liquid or nasal verbs: Sép-w flay, név-w remain. 

Verbs ending in a stop (or mute), as dy-w lead, reiO-w persuade. 


N. — Verbs ending in a stop consonant are called labial, dental, or palatal 
verbs. Consonant verbs do not retain the final consonant of the stem un- 
changed in all their forms. The final consonant may be assimilated to a fol- 
lowing consonant, or may form with it a double consonant. 


377. Thematic Vowel. — Some tense-stems end in a vowel which 


varies between o and ¢ (or w and ») in certain forms. This is called 
the thematic (or variable) vowel. Thus Ato-pev Ade-re, Adw-pev Adrre, 
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Avco-pev Adoe-re. The thematic vowel is written °/, or “/», as Av" /,-, 
ypap”/y. See 456. 


378. o is used before » or v in the indicative, and in the optative, 
« before » or v in the subjunctive, elsewhere « is used in the indica- 
tive (m in the subjunctive). 


379. In the pt inflection no thematic vowel is employed, and the 
endings are attached directly to the tense-stem. The , form is used 
only in the present, imperfect, and second aorist. In the other 
tenses, verbs in sz generally show the same inflection as w-verbs. 
For further explanation of the w and the yx inflection see 602 ff., 717 ff. 


380. Meanings of the Tenses and Moods.—In the synopsis (382) 
meanings are given wherever these are not dependent on the use of 
the various forms in the sentence. The meanings of the subjunctive 
and optative forms and the difference between the tenses can be 
learned satisfactorily only from the syntax. Some of these meanings 
may here be given: 


a. Subjunctive: Adwuer or Abowyer let us loose, (dav) dAdw or Adow (if) I loose, 
(Tra) ypdow (that) I may write. 

b. Optative: (efOe) Adouu or Abcayu (would) that I may loose! (el) bower 
or Adcacper (if) we should loose. 


381. CONJUGATION: LIST OF PARADIGMS 


I. Verbs in wo: 
A. Vowel verbs not contracted : 
Synopsis and conjugation of Aitw (pp. 112-118). 
Second aorist (active and middle) of Aeirw (p. 119). 
Second perfect and pluperfect (active) of Aeirw. 
B. Vowel verbs contracted : 
Present and imperfect of riudw, xotéw, SyAcw (pp. 120-123). 
C. Consonant verbs: 
Liquid and nasal verbs: future and first aorist (active and 
middle), second aorist and second future passive -of ¢aivw 
(pp. 128-129). 
Labial, dental, and palatal verbs: perfect and pluperfect, 
middle (passive) of Aeixw, ypddw, weOw, mpatrtw, édXeyyw 
(p. 130). Perfect of the liquid verbs dyyé\Aw, ¢aivw; and 
perfect of reddw (p. 131). 
IL, Verbs in pu 
A. Present, imperfect, and 2 aorist of ri@yu, torn, dbo 
(pp. 136 ff.). 
Second aorist middle of éxpuduny (p. 138). 
B. Present and imperfect of Seixvuyu (p. 140). 
Second aorist: déutyv (p. 140). 
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CONJUGATION OF Q-VERBS 


{38a 


CONJUGATION 


I. (A) VOWEL VERBS: 


382. Synopsis oF 
lL. PRESENT SYSTEM I. FUTURE SYSTEM [IIL FIRST AORIST SYSTEM 
ACTIVE; Present and Imperfect Future 1 Aorist 
Indic. Ate I loose or am ASow I shall loose 
loosing 
Avov J was loos- Qtea I loosed 
ing 
Subj. Ade Adore 
Opt. Atom Aécrowms Adora 
Imper. Ave loose AScov loose 
Infin. Aseav to loose Adoav to be about to ASrar to loose or to 
loose have loosed 
Part. Atev loosing AScav about to loose AScts having loosed 
MIpvDLE : 
Indic. A€opar Iloose (for  dAcropar I shall loose 
myself) (for myself) - 
YAtéuny J was Asvedpny I loosed (for 
loosing (for myseY ) 
myself ) 
Subj. Adepas Moepas 
Opt. Atolpny Atcolyyy Acaluny 
Imper. A€ov loose (for thy- ASoas loose (for thy- 
self ) self) 
Infin. AterGar to loose (for dboerbar to be about to ASracGa to loose or to 
one’s self) loose (forone’sself) have loosed (for 
one’s self) 
Part. Avépevos loosing (for dAtTodpeves about to ATodpevos having 
one’s self) loose (for one's self) loosed (forone’s self) 
; Vill FIRST PASSIVE SYSTEM 
Passive: 1 Future 1 Aorist 
Indic. A€opar Iam Avofoopas J shall be 
Daten | (being)) — toosed ACOny I was loosed 
Pious loosed 
Subj. Like Middle Av0s (for Avdéw) 
Opt. sf as Avéncolpyy AvOel(ny 
Imper. ef Be AVenre be loosed 
Infin. MS AvOferea Gas fo be about AvPijvar to be loosed or 
to be loosed to have been loosed 
Part. oe Avonodpevos about to AvOels having been 


be loosed 


loosed 


- 4. f Aurds that may be loosed, loosed 
metoes acyective? | Avréos that must be loosed, (requiring) to be loosed 


302] 


OF O-VERBS: 
NOT CONTRACTED 
Ate (AS, AB) loose 


Vv. FIRST PERFECT SYSTEM 
1 Perfect and Pluperfect Active 


Miwa I have loosed 
Osrtiayn J had loosed 
MaAvads & or AcASKe 
MAukds elyy or AcAGxouss 
heuads torOs or [AéAuKe] ! 
Mdvatves to have loosed 


MAwabs having loosed 


SYNOPSIS OF Avo 
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VIL PERFECT MIDDLE SYSTEM 


Perfect and Pluperfect Middle 
AMAvpar I have loosed (for myself) 


HaArbpny I had loosed ( for myseif) 


Acdupdvos & 
Achuplvos ayy 
MAveo (712, 714) 


Ako Gar to have loosed (for one’s self) 


NAvplvos having loosed (for one’s self) 


Perfect and Pluperfect Passive 


hAvpar I have { been 
Adéuny J had | loosed 


Like Middle 


66 66 
66 éeé 
66 66 


66 66 


Future Perfect Passive 


NeASoropa: I shall have 
been loosed 


AcASorolany 
AeAScrer Pas 


AsAtordpevos 





1The simple forms of the perfect imperative active of \éw probably never 
occar in classical Greek (697), but are included to show the inflection. 
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INDICATIVE. 


SusmJuNCTIVE. 


Oprarive. 


IMPERATIVE. 


IwFINITIVE. 


PaRTICIPLE. 


goto co 8 go ee 


SPnm Shy SNP 


SrPehmy PP PPM SHY OMY 


CONJUGATION OF 0-VERBS 


hée 
Ades 
Abe 
Mberov 
AGeroy 


Aopev 
ASere 
ASover 


Ade 
Sys 
Sy 
ANéyrev 
Abtrov 


ASeopev 
Abeer 


ASouss 
ASous 
A\Gor 
A\Souroy 
Avolryy 
ASoumev 
AGoure 
Abou 


Ae 
Adére 


AGerov 
Atérev 


ASere 
AUévreyv 


Aday 


ASev, A\Sovca, 
Ger (805) 
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I. (A) VOWEL VERBS: 


Imperfect 
Avov 
Owes 
Ave 
DGeroy 
Aséerny 
Osopey 
Dtere 
vor 


1. Activa 
Future 


ASorw 
ASoras 
Adora 
\ereroy 
\Sereroy 


A\deopev 
ASoers - 
hérours 


AScrovs 
Soros 
Mberotrev 
Atoolryy 
AScroipev 
ASooure 
Adcrovey 


Adora, Meourn 
ASerev (305) 
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NOT CONTRACTED 
Vorcz or Ate 
1 Aorist 1 Perfect 1 Pluperfect 
Ip. 8. 1. Atos AAvaa Ddiny 
2. Dtwas Avaas Dsronns 
& Aver AAvae Der bxe(v) 
D. 2 Ascarov AeA Sxarov Ded oxerov 
8. Atedryy AeA bxaroy Addrvaérny 
P. 1. Adcape Ach éxapev Usdénquev 
2. Atcars Aehénare Dadéxera 
8. Ateayv Add tuition Ddbuecay 
Sus. 8. 1. ASow Aadvads & (691) or AdACKe (692) 
2. Aboys Aaluceds os aA txys 
& Atory AcluKes yj Acdbxy 
D. 2. Atenrov Aedunére frov Aah éecnrov 
8. Adeonrov Acdundre Frov Aer bxyrov 
P. 1. AScrepev Nedunéres Gpev Ned Cneopev 
2. Aone Acdundres Fre AeA Gere 
8. Adract Nedunéres Sot Aad Snece 
Orr. 8S. 1. Adoauu Aedvnds elyy (604) or AcAéxoups, -olny 
2. ASorais, Abonas (668) Acducds efys AeAdnors, -olns 
8. Adora, Adorese (668) Aahunes ety AsAbxor, -oly 
D. 2. A$certov NeAvadre elyrov, clrov AeA Scovrov 
8. Aicalryy Neduadre cliryy, elryy AcAvaolryy 
P. 1. Adoatpev Aeduncdres elypev, elpev AcAbxoipev 
2. Aboare AcAvadres elyre, elre AsAdKOUTE 
8 Atcasev, ASornav (668) Acdundres elnoav, elev AcAbxorev 
Iver. 8. 2. Adcov Acdvads tors (697) or [AAvuKe (697) 
8. ATodre AeAvads torre Aad unéres 
D. 2. Aéearev NeAvadére iovroy AcA bxerov 
8. ASoérey Ackucére lore Nedunérey 
P. 2. Aboars Nedunéres do-rd Aedéxers] 
8. Ntodvrev Nedvxéres Svrev 
lyr. hooas AsAuKdvar 
\ 
Parr. Alods, Abode, Achvaés, AcAducvta, 
hooray (306) Aadrvads (300) 
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@ 


Inmpicativg.  S8., 


Sunsunortive. §. 


D. 
P. 
OPpraTIVE. 8. 
D. 
P, 
Iuprzrattive. S. 
D. 
Pp, 
INFINITIVE. 
PaRTICIPLE. 
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CONJUGATION OF Q-VERBS 


Present 
ASopas 


. ASp, Adar (628) 


Aderar 


AderBov 
ASeorPov 


AVépe8a 


ASovrar 
Adepas 


ASnrar 

Abno boy 
tno bo 
AVéueda 


ASavras 


ABoluny 
Soro 
Adore 
Adourbow 
AtoloOny 
ABolpsba 
rove Oe 
ASowro 


ASov 
ASdorbes 


Ako Pov 
ADér Pov 


AbeoBe 
Ati bay 


Aber Sar 


AVépevos, AGonévn, 
AUSpevov (287) 


Imperfect 
Asépny 
Ddov 
Dsvero 
dtoov 
Dvd Ony 
Atébudba 
Ader Oe 
Dsovro 
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2. Mmp.et! 
Future 
Aboopa: 
ASoy, Adore. (628) 
ASoreras 


Moco Gov 
AdceoFov 
AGospela 
ASorearGe 

Aboovras 


AScolsny 
AScror0 
AScoiro 
ASerovc Gov 
hicolcOny 
Atcoluda 
Abcovs be 
ASerovro 


Acree Pas 


ATodpevos, -u, 
-ov (287) 


1 \éw in the middle usually means to release Sor one’s selK get some one sel 
Sree, hence to ransom, redeem, deliver. 


383) 


Voice or \6e 


Ixpicatrve._ S. 


Scasuxcrive. 8. 


OrTaTIvE. 8. 


Iuppratrivs. S8. 


INFINITIVE. 


ParRTICIPLe. 


VOWEL VERBS: MIDDLE OF die 


Pooh PNP HOHE HON ON BNP SON OH CME BDH OH 


Ato do Bey 


ASoracGe 
ABorkoc bey 


Nbracbar 


AVordpevos, -1, -Ov 


(287) 


Perfect 
AAvyar 
AAvea 
AAvras 


AAvebov 
Ave Foy 

Ad byucba 
AAvobe 
MAvyrat 
Acduplvos & (599 f) 
Aeduptvos fs 
Adupdvos f 
Adupive Frov 
Adkuptve Frov 
AcAupévor Suey 
Acdupdvor Fre 
AcAupévor Sor 


Aedupivos efyv (599 f) 
Acdupévos eins 
Acluptvos ely 

AeAupéve elyrov or elrov 
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Plaperfect 


Dadrounyv 
AAveo 
Havre 


DsroeOnr 
Dadropeba 


Hdd vvre 


Acdupéve elfiryy or fray 
AeAvpévor alypev or elwev 


AcAvpdvor elyre or elre 
Acrvpévor clycray or elev 


AAveo (599 g) 
Ad boGe (712) 


AAve Pov 
AdbeCayv 


AAvoGe 
Adbo Cov 


NA beGar 


AaAvpévos, -n, -ov 
(287) 
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INDICATIVE. 


SuBJUNCTIVE. 


OrtaTIvVE. 


IuPERaTIvVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


P. 


$2 PO rt go pO go bo me 


wer fw ghee 


go po gp go fe 


SrPr SYP SNP 


CONJUGATION OF 0O-VERBS 


8. Passive Voice or Aée 


Future Perfect 
Aadscopas 
AAGcy, Addon 
NASorerar 
AAboec Gov 
AAdcer Gov 
NeAToSuc8a 
Adsoeo be 
AdAboovras 


AdAtool pay 
Adore 
Adtcoiro 


AaAdcourFev 
AdtocolcOny 


AAToolpea 
Aedcrorve Oe 
AdAbooiwro 


NdSoreerbar 
AddVodpevos, 
“1, -Ov (287) 


1 Aorist 


Adeny 
Adons 
Ay 
A@yroy 
Avbhrny 
AsOnpev 


Aone 
Asencay 


dv 
Auoiis 
AvO4j 


AvOfrov 
AvPfrov 


AvOctrov or Avéelyrov 
Av@e(rny or Avsafhrny 


AvOctpev or Avoal(npev 
AvOctre or AvOelyre 
Avictev or Aveclyoay 


Ady: 
Audhre 


Abyrov 
Avéhrev 


A6Onre 
AvOdvrey 


AvOfives 


viele, Avodtora, 
Auely (307) 


(sts 


1 Fature 


Avofcopas 
AvOfey, Avehorw 
AvOhoreras 
AvOfcertov 
AvOfcer tov 
Avene dpa 


Avéjcorras 


Aveyeoluny 
Avofcowo 
AvOfjcroro 
AvOfcrouw Coy 
Avene ole Ony 
Avencolueba 
Avo foros Ge 
Avé4qcowwre 


AvOfcer ar 


AvOnodpevos, 
<n, -ov (287) 
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Q0-VERBS: SECOND AORIST, SECOND PERFECT 
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364. As examples of the second aorist and second perfect systems 
(368), the second aorist active and middle and the second perfect and 
pluperfect active of Aciaw leave are here given. 


Im. 8 1. Oraaov 


Susg. 


Part, 


go po pono go NM soto pote SOR GO pO Goh Goto fo et fo go he 


Dire 
Dire 


ilererov 


- Qvwérnv 


&\ lropev 
Alerere 
tAuwov 


Alwe 
Alerys 
Airy 
Alryrov 
Alsryrov 
Alareopev 
Aleryre 


Alract 
Alwoups 
Alrrow 
Alwer 
Alrevrov 
Auwrolryy 


Alou 
Alwoure 
Alou 


Awe 
Aurére 


Alsrerov 
Aurbrev 


Alwere 
Aurévreyv 


Avwety 


Avardy, Avw0G- Avrdpeves, Achovwds, -vta, ~s (800) 
oa, A\v.wév 
(305 a) 


2 Aorist Active 3 Aorist Middle 


OQuwrépny 
Alou 
Alewero 
Alweor Gov 
Ouwlc Onv 
Qrwépcda 
lwo be 
&\ lrovro 


Alereopets 
Alwy 
Aleryrar 
Alanofoy 
Alene Gov 
Auwépeba 
AlarnoGe 
Alwrevras 
Auwolpyy 
Alwove 
Alwovro 
Alwour bow 
AvwoloOny 
Avwolyucda 
Alworg Oe 
Alwrouwre 


Avwod 
Aveiro 


Albreo Pov 
Acerdo Boy 


Ale Oe 
Avwho Cov 


duwiobas 


“T) -Ov 
(287) 


2 Perfect 


Adoiwa 
AAovwas 
AAouwe 


Astolaaroy 
AsXolwaroy 
Aedolwapev 
Asdkolaare 
Addolwiier 


NeAowwes & (590 0) or 
Aedouwes os 

Nedowwas F 

Aedouwére hrov 
Aedouwdre Frov 
Nehovwdres Spev 
Acdouwéres Fre 
AeAouwéres Sot 


- \ehouwes elyy (599 C) or 


Aehorwes aly 

erouwas aly 

MeAouwdre elyrov, elrov 
Aedouwdére elfrny, elrqv 
AeLovrdres alypev, elpev 
Achorwores elyre, clre 
Acdouwéres elyoav, elev 


Ashourévas 


2 Pluperfect 
Osrolay 
Osrolarys 
Qdrolwra(v) 
Dsrol werov 
Dcrouréryy 
Dsholwepev 
deAolwere 
Ycdolweray 


Asdolwe (692) 
Acdolarys 
Aedolary 
Asdolarnrov 
Asdolsrnrov 
Acdolrepev 
Acdolernra 
Asholweor 


AeAolwoums (606) 
Asholwors 
AeAolaor 
Acrolwourov 
Acdovwolrny 
AeAolwotpav 
AsAolwoire 
AsXolawouey 
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I. (B) VOWEL VERBS: CONTRACTED VERBS 


385. Verbs ir. -aa, -ew, -ow are contracted only in the present and 
imperfect. The principles of contraction are explained in 49-55. 
Tide (ripa-) honour, woréw (srove-) make, and SnAdcw (dyAo-) manifest are 
thus inflected in the present and imperfect of the active, middle and 
passive. 


AcTIVE 


WRESENT INDICATIVE 


(8rd) 


S. 1. (rindes) vipa (word) woul SyArAS 
2. (riudes) tipds (woes) worets (Syrbecs) SHrots 
8. (ripdes) rtd (woeder) qrovet (8rdex) SmAot 
D. 2. (ripderoy) rtparov (woéerov) wovetrov (Sydéeror) SnrAobrov 
8. (ripderor) tipadrov (woéerov) rovtrov (SmA\derorv) Syrobrov 
P. 1. (ripdoper) rtpdpev (wocéoper) trovotpev (8nboner) SnrAcdpev 
2. (rindere) tipare (woéere) woretre (8yhéere)  Syrobre 
8. (riudover) rtpdor (wolove:) wovetcr (8yddouer) SHroSers 
IMPERFROT 
S. 1. (értuaor) brtpov (éroleor)  brrolovy (€4door)  s6hrovw 
2. (értuces)  Ortpds (érolees) bolas (2Hroes) Shove 
3. (értuae) értyat (érolee) brrola (€34r0e) = EB yl 
D. 2. (éripderor) briparov (érocéerov) drovetrov (é8yAéerov) snroGrov 
8. (éripaérny) brtphryy (éroeéryy) brovelryy (é3nroérnv) USudroérny 
P. 1. (érindoper) drtpapev (érotéoper) trove Spev (48ydbopner) yrotmev 
2. (éripdere) bripdte (érocdere) trovetre (é8yrbere) UByroOre 
8. (értuaoy)  ertpay (éroleor)  brolow (é84\oor) iB hove 
PRESENT SUBJUNOTIVE 
8. 1. (rindw) vipa (wocéw) woe (84d) yrs 
2. (riudys) tings (roéys)  worfs (8yrdys)  SHrotes 
8. (rindp) ripe (won) wong (Sty) Swot 
D. 2. (ripdyroy) rtparoy (woténrov) amovfyrov (8y\bnrov) SyAdrov 
8. (rindyroy) tiparov (wroéyrov) wovfyrov (8nAéyrov) SyAdTov 
P. 1. (ripdwper) rlpdpev (wotlwpev) wovdpev (Snr\bwyer) SyAGpev 
2. (ripdyre) tipare (wolnre)  woctyre (SyAdyre) Syrdre 
8. (rindwor) = triphos (roidwo:) worker (8nAbwor)  Syrdor 
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Activs — Concluded 
PRESENT OPTATIVE (see 893) 

8. 1. (rigaolyy) « ttpeyy = (woreolgr) = worolmy (8doolnv)  SHrokav 
2. (rinaolys) tipgns (xoolys)  worolns (8ydroolys)  Syrolns 
3. (ripaoly) tingly (roveoly) qrovoly (Sool) SyAoly 

D. 2. (ripaolyror) ringyror (xoseolyrorv) wowlyrov ( Snroolyrov) 8yrolyror 
8. (ripacchryny) rinphrny (woseorjrny) wocorfrny (Snroochrnv) Sydouprny 

P. 1. (risaolnuer) ripgyyer (xoveolnuer) wowlnyer (Snroolnpuer) 8ydolgyer 
3. (rivaclyre) ripgsyre (xoweolyre) srowlyre (Sndoolwre)  8ydolyre 
8 (rinaclycay) ringncay (xoeolncar) rowlnoar (8ydoolycar) 8yrolncary 

or or or 

8. 1. (ripdoyu) = ripen (rodoyut) wowtu (8yrboyu)  8yodus 
2. (rigdocs) rigups (woos) swovis (8yddors) Sadois 
8. (rigedor) Tipp (wocéos) woot (8déor) Syrot 

D. 2. (ripdocroy) riphrov (woidorror) movotroy (8yddorr0r) — Smpotrev 
3. (ripaolryy) tipeprny (xovolryy) moolrny (SyAcolrqv) Snrolryy 

P. 1. (ripdower) tiphpey (wocdouser) worotmey (Syddoiuer)  SnAotuev 
2. (risdocre) rip@re (xrodorre) worotre (Syrdo:re)  Snrotre 
3. (rindocey) = ttpGev = (rrovéorey) §~=—-- rovolev (Sndéoer) Sndotev 

PRESENT IMPERATIVE 

8. 2 (ripae) etye (wolee) qwola (84202) Sirov 
3. (risaéree)  ttplire = (wovetrw) 9+ woulren = (Sydoérw) Sobre 

D. 2. (ripderoy) tipatrow (xoiderory) woutrov (3nddberovr) Snrodrov 
8. (rimaéreey) tiphrev (xowelrwr) woulrev (Syndofrwr) Sndobrev 

P. 2. (rindere) ctpare (woséere) qwoutre (8yréere) SyAcbre 
3. (resabvrev) ripdvrev (roedyrer) wovotvrev (3ydobrrwr) Endotbyrey 

PRESENT INFINITIVE 

(rindecv) tinh (wowdecy) wrouty (8yrbecr) Syrody 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE 

(rind) ripav (xovéwr) qwoby (8yrA\bwr) Sunray 


For the inflection of contracted participles, see 310. For the infinitive, see 
469 a. 

Attic prose always, and Attic poetry usually, use the contracted forms. 

N. 1. — The open forms of verbs in -aw are sometimes found in Homer. Verbe 
in -ew often show the uncontracted forms in Homer; in Herodotus contraction 
properly takes place except before o and w. Verbs in -ow never appear in their 
wneontracted forms in any author. 

Bi. 2. — woifw sometimes loses its « (43) except before o sounds. 
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8. 1. (risdopa:) 


2. (ripdy, rindec) rpg 


8. (ripdera:) 
D. 2. (riudeo Gov) 
8. (ripdeo Bor) 
P. 1. (ripabueda) 
2. (riudeo Ge) 
8. (riudorras) 


8S. 1. (éripaduns) 
2. (érindov) 
3. (érindero) 
D. 2. (éripdec Gor) 
8. (éripade yr) 
P. 1. (éripadueda) 
2. (éripderGe) 


3. (éripdovro) | 


8. 1. (ripdeopas) 
2. (riudy) 
8. (rindyrat) 
D. 2. (riudyo Gor) 
8. (ripdye bor) 
P. 1. (ripadpefa) 
2. (rindyo6e) 
8. (riudorrac) 


8. 1. (ripacluny) 
3. (ripdoto) 
8. (riudocro) 
D. 2. (riudowe or) 
&. (rinaoleOnr) 
P. 1. (risaoluefa) 
2. (ripdowr be) 
8. (risdowro) 


CONJUGATION OF Q-VERBS 


Mrppis axNpD Passive 
PRESENT INDICATIVE 
tipGpar (wodouas) worotpas  (8ydopaz) 


mwovdtras = (3Aderaz) 
mwouteCov (5)der Gor) 
wouteGov (8ndderG0r) 
wowtpda (8ndodue6a) 
woutc@s (Syrder6e) 
wowtvras (3nXéorra:) 


viparas (worderar) 
tipactov (roéerGor) 
tipicbov (rodlesGor) 
tipdpda (roveducda) 


tipficte (roiderbe) 
vipavrar (roldorra:) 


IMPERFECT 
(éroceduny), brovotpyy (¢3ndodunr) 
értpa (érovéov) éroi08 (484déd0v) 
dripdro 86 (éwoidero) «= erouatro = (d3 7 Ader0) 
dvipaictov (érotes Gor) brouctorboy (48) bec 80) 
(érouedrOny) trout Ony (é8nhode Gyr) 
drtipdpeda (droedueia) brovotpeda (23y)odbpefa) 
bvipiicte (¢rocterGe) broutebe (ddyddber6e) 
bripdvro (éroulorro) brovobvro § (¢8y)dorr0) 


bripépyy 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE 
wodpas 
wor 


woufira: 


ripSpar 
vind 
viparar 
tipdotov 
tindo boy 
Tybee, 
TipdioOe 
Tipdyra 


(SqAdepas) 
(Sndéy) 
Ce) 
(3n\bno bor) 
(8n\bne 607) 
(89docdpeGa) 
CD) 
(89d\derrar) 


(sroudupas) 
(wouty) 

(wocénras) 
(wrocéno bor) wore Cov 
(wroénobor) mworfiedov 
(wovedpeOa) wodbadda 


(rodyoGe) wortterde 
(wodewrra:) wmondvrar 


PRESENT OPTATIVE 
(roveoluyr) awovoluny 
(wroutlowo) aoveto 
tipg@ro 8 = (woéorro) «=». roretro 
tipGcbow (wotourbor) wovetebov 
ttydatny (roeoleOnr) arovolc ny 
tingpela (rowolueba) worolyda 
tipgete (rolourbe)  rorotete 
tingvre (wodosro) meotvro 


Thad pay (3nool unr) 
TtnGo (8nAbor0) 


(8yAdoc7r0) 
(8yAbour Gor) 
(3yoole On») 
(8ndoolpeba) 
(8y)bor Ge) 
(OgAbovr0) 


[38s 


SnActpas 


(wordy, wordes) worG, wouet (8yAdy, 3nAder) SyAot 


SyAcbras 


Sndote Gov 
SnA0te bow 


Enrobpdla 
Endodete 
Sydodvras 


Bnrobpny 
den rod 
notre 
dnote Bor 
nrototuy 
tnrobpeOa 
timo bee 
inrodvro 


SnAoluqu 
Syoto 
Snroctre 
SyrctePow 
SnrolcOny 
Syrol(pecla 
SnroteGe 
Sudotore 
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Mrppiz axp Passtvzs — Concluded 
PRESENT IMPERATIVE 


8. 2. (ripdov) rip (xovéov) wov08 (Sydéov) Sureod 
3. (ripatcOw) riplcte  (rouledw) wolobe  (SnrodcGw) Snrctete 


D. 2. (ripdecOov) tipGctow (raterdov) woutebow  (SndberGor) Snrote ov 
3. (rinatoOwy) ripheOev (xoelcOwr) wolebov (8yrodcdwr) Syrotebey 

P. 2. (rindeoGe) ripacOe (woderGe) mwovstobe  (3ydder0e)  Syroterbe 
8. (ripatcOwr) tluhebev (woelcbwy) toulebev (Syredcbwr) Enroteteov 


PRESENT INFINITIVE 
(rinderOa:) vipioOar  (wolerda:) mwoustebar  (8ydberGa:) Syrotebar 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE 


(ripabueros) tipdpevos (sroredueros) wovobpevog (Sydodyueros) Snrotpeves 


386. Examples of Contracted Verbe. 
1. Verbs in -aw: 


dwarde deceive (drdry deceit) éppde set in motion (spud impulse) 
Bode shout (fox shout) wapdopar attempt (reipa trial) ~ 
poderdee practise (yedéry practice) tAcvrde Anish (redevr} end) 
vides conquer (tn victory) toApde dare (ré\ua daring) 

2. Verbs in -ew: . 
GScucle do wrong (43:xes unjust) olxdes inhabit (olxos house, poetic) 
Ponti assist (Bondés assisting) woksple make war (xédeuos war) 
moophe order (xbopos order) bovis envy (gbbros envy) 
picle hate (uisos hate) orto love (gidos friend) 

8 Verbs in -ow: 
dfiéeo think worthy (dius worthy) xtpde make valid (xipo: authority) 
Soulée enslave (Soidos slave) wokeuéw make an enemy of (rédep0s war) 


Orvbepser set free (redbepos free) orebavée crown (créparos crown) 
Lvydeo put under the yoke ({vyér yoke) rawavéwe humiliate (rarevbs humbled) 


387. Principal parts of Contracted Verbs. 


tipfoe értunce rertunea rertynpar drip Gtny 
Onpice Wiplca = rebfiplixe reOfi pi par tOnpldny 
won her oe brolyca wewolyca wewolnpar brovhtqy 
byéce Biruce SBA awe BeShAwpOr edn rdtny 


Fitt 
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368. Srxorsis oF tipd-o honour 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
Ind. ripd étpev ttn fioe értunca rertunna éreringcy 
Sub. ripd Tiphee reripyxds © 
Opt. ripeny, -Gys Tiahooun Tinfoais —rertnynds etny 
Imp. rtpa tanooy 
Inf. ttpév ttpfioray vTisfioas reTipyolvas 
Par. tipav tinhoey ttphotis Tetipnds 
Mid. Pass. Middle Middle Mid. Pass. 
Ind. ripdpar éripdpny ripfoopas dttpncdpny rertunpar = drertn pny 
Sub. ripapac tiphoeepas rertunplvos 
Opt. ripe pny tingqcoluyy = ripyncalayy rerinnpévos etyy 
Imp. ttpd ttuno as rettunco 
Inf. rtpictar tiphoerbar tipfoactas reripfctas 
Par. rtpdpeves Tino dpevos ttpyocdpevos Trerinnptvos 
Passive Passive Fut. Perf. Paes. 
Ind. tipyPfcopa. = eriptGyy §=—s reripfioopar 
Sub. Tipndd 
Opt. Ttundycolugy rtpydelny § = rertpqoolany 
Imp. TtphOnre 
Inf. tipnifcerGa. ripnOfvar = reringoer Oar 
Par. TipnOyodpevos ripndelg = rertpnordpavos 
Verbal adjectives: riuynrés, ripyrios 
389. Srxorss oF @ypd-o hunt 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
Ind. Oupo = hjpwv = Optics Wipica —reO4jplixa éreinphixn 
Sub. Onpéd pice vTeOnpaxds & 
Opt. Onpa'ny, -gps Cnpficowps Onphcar  reOnplinds etyy 
Imp. @ip& Opacov 
Inf. @ypav Onphoray Onpdcrar TeOnplalvas 
_ Par. Onpav Onphicay curdete rebnpands 
Mid. Pass. Middle Middle Mid. Pass. 
Ind. @npGpar Wypdpny Cyphcopa. —« Wypicdyny rebfipapar —ereonpdinqy 
Sub. ¢ypSpe: Onphicwpas rednpapivos 6 
ove Onpd pny Oupicoluny — EnpBcaluny reOnptpéros «tny 
Imp. @np& a puro 
Inf. @npaeGar Onphicer bar Cnphicactar reOypactar 
Par. @npdpevos Oupicdpevos.  Onpicdpevos reOnpdptvos 
Passive (late) Passive 
Ind. [Onpaehcopa:] lnphOny Verbal adjectives : 
Sub. @npada Onptrss 
Opt. [Onpaycoluny] Onpadd(yy Onpirtos 
Imp. ' OnpdOyre 
Inf. [Onpatieretar] &npaeiivas 
Par. [OnpaOnodpevos] Onpadeis 
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390. Synopsis oy woul-w make 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fat. Act. Aor. Act. Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
Ind. wood érolowy = worfiore érolnca werolnxa brerovhien 
Sub. wow wohoe wemownxds & 
Opt. worolny, -otus worhoowuss wofjeap.  weroinxds dyy 
Imp. wola wolngov 
Inf. wovety Tohoay rovfoas wewounnévas 
Par. wouly Tahcey wofots werownkds 
Mid. Pass. Middle Middle Mid. Pass. 
Ind. wootpar drovotpyy woiforopar brownedpny werolynpa: breroifuny 
Sub. wovdpar wojcepa. weroinpivos & 
Opt. srovluny qwoncoluny woijcaluny weroinpévos ely 
Imp. woot wolyoat xerolngo 
Inf. wovtoOas woahcerGar rofoarta, merofotas 
Par. wovodpevos qouns épavos woncdwevos wreroinpivos 
Passive Passive Fut. Perf. Pass. 
Ind. wonbficopas dor fOnv wewohcopnas 
Sub. wanda 
Opt. woundycoluny woindelny wewowncoluny 
Imp. woufOnte 
Inf. wownPhicoes Oar wownOfvar werorfcer Gar 
Par. wondynodpevos woindels weTownodpevos 
Verbal adjectives : wownrdés, wownréos 
391. Synopsis or redé-o complete 
Pres. Act. Impf..Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. Perf. Act. Plap. Act, 
Ind. ted row = re (re low, 488) brfieora rerd\cka, 
Sub. red Ted bore rerehexas & 
Opt. tedolny, -ofur Tedolyy, -otue trAdca = rereAexads elyv 
Imp. ra TOacvov 
Inf. reddy Tedcty Tada TeTeKaxévas 
Par. re\év Ta dv telcds Terehexds 
Mid. Pass. Middle Middle Mid. Pass. 
Ind. rerotpas éredcépyy redodpas dradkeodpny rerAcopar breredécpyy 
Sub. reAdpas vteldropar rerederpivos & 
Opt. redoluny | tedoluny tekecalpqy terekecpivos elny 
Imp. rerot tOer as rerOero 
Inf. verctoOas redtobar tilcacbar reredéicbar 
Par. redobpevos TeAotpevos TAcrdpevos Terekerptvos 
Passive Passive 
Ind. tedec Oforopas érailic Ony Verbal adjectives: 
Sub. Tec 08 redeorés 
Opt. tekectnroluny = =—s-_- rear Oelnv Tedkerriog 
Imp. tAldc Ont: 
Inf. reecOhcerGar 8 =—s-_- re eo Ofjvar 


Par. ToerOncdpeves = reeo Gals 
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392. - Sruorsm or Syié-0 mantfest 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fat. Act. Aor. Act. Perf. Act. Plap. Act. 

Ind. 8yAé Ghrow  Syrdeco Birera Sebhroxa 

Sub. &yAé Sxrdce  SeinrAcxds & 

Opt. Syrdolny, -otps Surdorown Synrdoaims Sebnronads elyy 

Imp. ShAev Sirecov 

Inf. SAobtv Syddoay = Syrdear SeStprexévar 

Par. Sy\év Sudécev Surdotis SebqAcKds 

Mid. Pasa. Middle Middle Mid. Pass. 
Ind. Syrotpa: iyroépyy Snrdoopas Sebf wpa. =: Se Bu Adnqy 
(as pass., 800) 

Sub. SyAdpa: SeBnAcopivos & 

Opt. Syrcluyy Snrwcolnyy SeSnAcplvos clyy 

Imp. SyAod SeB4A 0cr0 

Inf. SnrcteOar SurdcerOar SeSyrdoPar 

Par. Snrocbpavos SnArwcdpevos SeBnAcyrtves 
Passive Pasaive Fut. Perf. Pase. 

Ind. Smatieonar iyrdbny Sednrdoopar 

Sub. Syrwda 

Opt. Swetycoingy Syrebelny SSnrecolugy 

Imp. SyASOqrs 

Inf. SnxrabforerGar Snrtolfvar SeSxAdcerba 

Par. Snradnodpevos Enrabels SeyAncdpevos 


Verbal adjectives: SyAarés, SnAwréos 


REMARKS ON THE CONTRACTED VERBS 


393. In the present optative active there are two forms: (1) that - 


with the modal sign -i, having -y in the 1 sing., and -ay in the 3 pl.; 
(2) that with the modal sign -i.,, having -y: in the 1 sing., and -e in 
the 3 pl. The first form is more common in the singular, the second 
in the dual and plural. 

ripen (rarely ringmu), ttagrov (rarely ringyror), riphpev (rarely riugnper), 
wovolyy (rarely worotu), wovetrov (rarely rocolyrov), wovotpew (rarely rorolnuer), 
Surolny (rarely 3ydotu), Syrotrov (rarely 87Aolvrov), Snrotpev (rarely 3ndolnyer). 


394. Ten verbs in -aw show » where we expect a. These are dpa 
thirst, (@ live, wav hunger, xy@ scrape, va spin (rare), op wash, a 
give oracles, yp am eager for (rare), xpspa: use, and ya rub. See 641. 
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395. (a live and ypopat use are inflected as follows in the present 
indicative, subjunctive and imperative and in the imperfect. 


Indic. and Subj. Imperative Imperfect 
S 1. Xpapas Tev = xpduny 
2. ffs xPti tf xpa Rus xpd 
8. £4 xpires thre xphete gy éxpfire 
D. 2. {rev xpheter threv §=—s_ x pfefov Ufrev lx pfieboy 
8. {frev xpficbor threv §=—s_ x photo Lirgy ixphotny 
P. 1. tape =X pSpea Hop typducba 
2. tire = xpfjorbe Lire xphete Eire ix phoebe 
3. féer xpavras {évrev yxphotey av éxpavre 


Infinitive: {@v, xpfe@e.  Participle: Lav, xpépeves 


396. xalw burn, x\alw weep, do not contract the forms in which « has dis- 
appeared (38). Thus, «lw, xdes, wle, cloner, chere, xhover. 


397. Verbs in -ew of two syllables do not contract ¢« with o or w. 
The present and imperfect indicative of w\éw sail are inflected as 
follows. 


thins wopev twheov dr) donoy 
what awhatrov whatre bedacg ewhatrov dwhetre 
whe awidrov awMover twia érhelryy twheov 


and 20 whoo, widow, what, wrstv, whéev, whéovra, wiéov. In like manner @4e 
run, wvde breathe. 


a. Sd need has deis, Sei tt is necessary, Séy, 8éoc, Setv, rd Séoy what is neces- 
sary; Sdopas want, request, has d¢a, Seira:, Seducba, Séwpar. But 34 bind is 
usually an exception, making Seis, dei, Sofuer, E3ovr bound, rd Solr that which 
binds, Se0ua:, Sodrvra:, but Sebueror, Sdor appear in some writers. 

' Db. Ss serape contracts. Bidw, dw and rpéw have lost o; whéw, Oéw, wrdew 
have lost y(¢) ; S¢e need is for Seve; d¢w bind is for dew. 


396. Two verbs in -om, iapdu sweat, piyde shiver, may have o and » 
instead of ov and o«. See 641. 

Thus, indic. piyd, piyys, piye (or pzyor), opt. piyyy», inf. piyd» (or pryoby), 
part. Jryar. So l8paex, opt. l3pwy (or idpot), part. ispay (or ldpoir). 

&. dNobe wash, when it drops its v (48), contracts like 3y\éw. Thus, dobw, 
hobers, Nobex, but Noduer (for ro(y)o-mer), AoGre, Noe: ; and so in other forms, as 
Drew, NeOra:, Nobo Gar, Nodueves. 

b. elena: think (imperfect ¢éunv) has the parallel forms olza: (gu97). 


_ 399. Movable » is never (in Attic) added to the contracted 3 sing. 
Imperfect (drove, not drove). 
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I. (C) CONSONANT VERBS 


400. Verbs whose stems end in a consonant are in general inflected 
like non-contracting w-verbs in all tenses. The future active and mid- 
dle of liquid and nasal verbs are inflected like contracted ew-verbs. 


401. Liquid and Nasal Verbs: future active and middle of 


gdaive show. 


InpicaTrive. 8. 


OprTaTivaE. 


INFINITIVE. 


PaRTICIPLE. 


ee 


® e e 7 
Gobo r+ got gobo rt goto eH Gono go bo 


Future Active 


(paréw) 
(garéas) 
(pander) 


- (paréeroy) 


(paréeror) 
(paréoper) 
(paréere) 

(paréover) 


- (dareolnr) 


(paveolys) 


- (paveoly) 


(¢artorror) 
(pareoir ny) 


CD) 
(gardéocre) 
(pardéoier) 


or 
(paréorpue) 


- (daréaus) 


(gardor) 

(pardéocror) 
(paveoirny) 
(partorpuer) 


(daréorre) 
(pardocer) 


(pandas) 


dave 
havets 
davel 
davatroy 
daveroyv 


davotuey 
davetre 
davote: 


davolny 
davolns 
davoly 
davotrev 
davoltny 
gavotpey 
davotre 
davotey 


davotys 
Gavots 
davot 
gavotroy 
davoirny 
Gavotyuey 
davotre 
davotey 


gavety 


Future Middle 


(dardopar)  davedpar 
(paréy or -éet) avg or -f 
(paréeras) davetrar 


(paréerbor) davetobov 
(paréecbor) davetebov 
(paveducda) davotpeda 
(paréecGbe) davetorbe 

(partéorra) davotvrar 


(pareoluny) davoluyy 
(partowo) gavote 
(gartocro)  davotro 
(partowwbor) davotebey 
(pareole6ny) dawlednv 
(Pareoiueda) avolyda 
(partorbe) davotote 
(garéorro) davotvro 


(paréecba:) davetorOas 


(paréwr, paréovea, Gavay, havotea, (pareduercs, avobpmeves, 


daréor) 


davoty 
(810 ) 


07) ty ov 


(287) 
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402. Liquid and Nasal Verbs: first aorist active and middle, 
second aorist and second future passive of daivw show. 


1 Aorist Active 


1 Aorist Middle 2 Aorist Paseive 2 Future Passive 


Iup. S. 1. ifnva lonvdpny ibdvny davicopa 
2. Upyvas itive ipdvns gavicy, daviiou 
8. ipnve ipfvaro iddvy daviceras 
D. 2. édfvarov ibfvarboy iddvnroy davicerbov 
3. ébnvaryy ibnvadcOny lbavitrny davic«rdov 
- 1. dpfvapev lpnvdpdda = ibdvnyey = havacépda 
2. idhvare ibfvacb< ibdvnyre havicer te 
3. ignvay ébfvavro ibdvacav davicovras 
Suns. 8. 1. ofve ohvepar davd 
2. dhvps o4vy pavijs 
8. $fvn drfvqras Gavi} 
D. 2. dhvnrov dfvyncbov davirov 
3. ofivynrov Gfvyctov = avfyrov 
. 1. fvepe onvépeba davapev 
2. dhyvyre Ptvnob< davijre 
8. dfvec ohvevra: davaor 
Orr. 8. 1. Sfvaume énvalpny davelny davycolmny 
2. dhvare or dbhverag (668) pfivaro davelns vicovo 
8. Shvas or bhvere (668) pfvairo davely davicoiro 
D. 2. $hvarrov ohvactov davetrovor davicouwbov 
davelnrov 
3. dyvaleny énvalcOny pavelrny or davycolectny 
davatrny 
P. 1. ofvapev oyvalp@a davetpev or davycolucda 
davelypev 
2. éfvaire ofvarcbe davetre or avicowe 
davelnre 
3. hvarev or dfvaav ohvatvro gavedev or avicowro 
(668) davelnoav 
Iup. 8. 2. }fvov fvar avnhr 
8. @nvére onvacte davire 
D. 2. $fvarov ofvacbov davnrov 
3. onvérey onvdcbav davirev 
P. 2. fvare ofvac be davyre 
8. énvévrev onvactev davivrev 
Inv. ofvar dfvacba: davfiva: davicer bar 
Pane Ghvds, Hoa, pfvav  dyvdpevos, -1, havels, avacspevos, -n, 
) -ov (287) davetca, -ov (287) 
daviy (807 
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PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT MIDDLE (AND PASSIVE ) 


403. In the perfect and pluperfect middle (and passive) of stems 
ending in a consonant certain euphonic changes (409) occur upon 
the addition of the personal endings. 


404. Several verbs with stems ending in a short vowel retain 
that vowel in the perfect (and in other tenses); such stems originally 
ended in a; as reXé-w finish, from réAos end (reAeo-). This o appears 
in the perfect middle stem (reréAc-o-pat, reréAce-c-ra). In the second 
person singular and plural but one o is found: reréAe-cat, rerere-oGe. 
By analogy some other verbs have a a at the end of the verbal stem. 


405. In the perfect and pluperfect middle the third person plural 
of stems ending in a consonant or of stems adding o consists of the 

rfect middle participle with eo are (in the perfect) and joay were 
fin the pluperfect). 


406. Perfect and pluperfect middle and passive of Acarw (Actw-) 
leave, ypdpw (ypad-) write, weiOw (re8-) persuade, mparrw (xpay-) do. 


Perfect Indicative 
S. 1. AAappar yéypappas were pas arérplypat 
2. Qapar yfypayas wéreoat aréwpafas 
3. AQawras yéyparras wérevorat awrérpaxrar 
D. 2. AAarhOov yéypadlov artrecbov wérpay ov 
3. AAAarHhOov yéypadbov artrec Cov aérpay Sov 
P. 1. Acdclppeda yeypdppeda werelo peta wewphypela 
2. ADarpOe yeypadee arbree Oe awéapay Ge 
SB. Acdctppdvor lol yeypappévor clot swemwecpdvor clol wempaypévor clot 
Pluperfect 
S. 1. Decrelppny dyeypdppny bremelopyy bremphypny 
2. DdAao byéypaypo bréraco darérptifo 
3. A&arro tytypasrro bréracto éréarpSxro 
D. 2. Adadbov byéypadbov brésravo Pov brérrpay bow 
3. tredelhOnyv bycypép@ny dveselorOny brerp&y Onv 
P. 1. Dedrclppeba dyeypdupeba breelo pea brerpfypeda 
2. DdAvKadbe byéypadle darérravoOe érémpty Ge 
8. AcAappévor Rorav yeypapnptvor Forav werncplvot ficay werplypiva: Foray 
Perfect Subjunctive and Optative 
Acdepptvos & yeypappives © = werecrpévos & wenpiypivos & 


Ackapptvos alyv yeypappivos elyy 


wera pivos «ny 


wempaypivos elqy 
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Perfect Imperative 
§. 2. Adaupo ytypayo awérero 
3. AchelhOe yeypadee aremeloOo 
D. 2. \dr\adOov ytypad0ov awéracbov 
3. Ackelhlav yeypaddov awereloOov 
P. 2. ADahOe yéypade wéreaoGe 
3. AshelOerv yeypagOav werelorOov 


Perfect Infinitive and Participle 
Aeket Oar yeypadOan wenctoOar 


awewply Oe 
awérpty Gov 
wewply Cov 
awbrpty Ge 
wen phy Oov 


wempay Oar 


Aedayppévos, -1, -ov yeypapptvos, -n, -ov aemeropivos, -1,-ov wempaypevos, -n, -o» 


407. Perfect and pluperfect middle and passive of éAéyxyw (éreyx- 
confule, ayyé\Aw (dyyeA-) announce, daivw (dav-) show, reréw (rerc- 


jinish. 
Perfect Indicative 
S. 1. AtAcypaur FyyeApos widac par 
2. Afreyfa hyyaAoaus (whhavorat, 707 a) 
3. Affreynra fyyyeAvrac widavrat 
D. 2. UdArcyy, Gov fryyaA Gov awihavOov 
3. Afreyy Gov ry yeA Gov atbavOov 
P. 1. AnréypeOa WYYA p00 meddcpeda 
2. Afrecyy Oe HyyArde widavde 
3. Anrcypévor clot ayyeApéver clot awedhacpévor elot 


Pluperfect Indicative 


8. 1. Anddypny *yyApny bred pny 
2. Afrcygo fyyaAco (drigavoo, 707 a) 
3. Afrcyxro HyyeATo éripavro 
D. 2. AsArcy, Gov §yye\ ov brédavbov 
8. Daaxtyy yyy lnubévtny 
P. 1. AnvAbhypeba yyYApe8a brehdo pela 
2. Ufrcyyx Ge Tryyr0e bréhav0e 
3. Anrcypévos foav wyyeApivar foav mwepacpévor foray 


Perfect Subjunctive and Optative 


Onreyplves & = Hy yeApdvos 6 rechacplvos & 
OAmcypévos yy HyyeApévos etyy wredhacptvos atny 


rerd\e-c-par 
veréie-car 
vreréXe-c-Tar 


TeTa\e-c8ov 
revé\e-cPov 
rerert-o-e8a 
vrerdc-o0e 
teTede-o-pévor elol 


b-reraéo-pnyv 
é-rer&kc-c0 
-rerf&\e-c-To 
b-rerdic-c8ov 
-rereAd-oOny 
é-revreAd-o-pe8a, 
é-rerAc-00e 
rerTede-o-pévor Foray 


rerekerpivos © 
TetTeXeo pévos etny 
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Perfect Imperative 


8S. 2. AfAcyfo HyyeAco (wihavoo,712a) reréde-co 
8. Anrdyy Oe TYYAGw wepdve Teredi-o0e 

D. 2. AfAcyy Gow yy Sov widavOov reréde-oPov 
8. AnrAéyyx Cov HYYA Gav weddvbcy revedé-clev 

P. 2. Afrcyy Ge Hy yor Ge awédavee rerdie-obe 
8. AnrAéyyx Gav TyyO Sev  webdvbey TeTeAd-cbav 


Perfect Infinitive and Participle 


AnrAtyx Oar HyyYACar webdv0ar | rereé-orbas 
Anrcypéves, “1 YY pivos, “7, webacpévos, -n, rere\e-o-pévos, “Me 
-~OVv -0V “Ov “ov 


EXPLANATION OF THE PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT FORMS 


408. The periphrastic third plural is used instead of the forms 
derived directly from the union of the stem with the ending. 


Thus, yeypaupévo elol is used for yeypad-»rac which would become yeypdgarax 
by 35 b, » between consonants passing into a. The periphrastic form is also 
used in verbs adding o« to their stems, as rerede-o-uévor elot for rerede-c-vrac. 
Stems in » that drop yin the perfect system form their perfect and pluperfect 
regularly ; thus, xptyw (xpiy-) judge bas xéxpewras, éxéxpuvro. 


N. — On the retention of -ara:, -aro see 465 f. 


409. Euphonic Changes. — For the euphonic changes in these forms 
see 82-87, 103. 


a. Labial Stems. — ddreu-par is for A\eAecw-par, A¢Aecp-Sow is for NeAerw-cBow, 
AArePGe is for AeXerw-cGe (103). In the same manner are inflected other labial 
stems, as rptfw (rpiB-) rub, ptrrw (pix-) throw: rérpip-yac for rerpiB-par, rérpi- 
yat for rerpif-ca:, etc. Stems ending in wr drop # before yw, but retain it before 
other consonants. Thus, 


wereun-yar becomes réreyupas weweur-peGa becomes wrerwépupueba e 
weweuw-oat ss wérepwat wereuw-o Ge . wéreupbe (108) 
WEWEULW-TAL ct wéweumrTat 


b. Dental Stems. — réreic-ra: is for rewesd-rar (83), wéwewo-Gow is for rewed- 
Gor (83), réwewrde is for rewe:d-(c Oe (83, 108). The o thus produced was trans- 





409 b. D. Hom. has the original forms redpadpévos, xexopvOuérvos, 
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ferred to the first persons réweoyat, werelopeda (86, 87). Like wérewpat, 
etc., are formed and inflected fpevepa: from pevdw (pevd-) deceive, réppacua 
from ¢pd{w (¢pad-) declare, toxewpa: (100) from orévdw (orevd-) pour a 
libation. 

c. Palatal Stems. — réwpata is for rewpay-ca: (97), réwpaxra: is for rewpay- 
ras (82a), wéwpaxGe is for wewpay-cGe (103). Like wéwrpayua: are inflected 
whéxw (whex-) weave wrérdey-pat, Ayw (dy-) lead fypat, dd\Adrrw (ddday-) ex- 
change #\X\ayua, tapdrrw (rapax-) confuse rerdpayya:. Stems in -yx change 
x before » to y and drop one y (as in éAfrey-wae for érAnrevy-uar, 85 and 
85 b), but keep the second palatal before other consonants (as in éA#deygau 
for &\qreyx-cat, 97; edpreyx-ra: for &d\nreyx-7Ta, 82). On the reduplication 
see 446. 

@ Liquid and Nasal Stems. — Stems in \ or p are inflected like #yyeduar, 
as oré\dkw (ored-, orad-) send Eorarpa, alpw (dp-) raise hppa, eyelpw (éyep-) 
wake éytyyepua: (446). Stems in » retaining the nasal are inflected like répacpat, 
as onpalne (cnyar-) signify cerhuaoua. (For -cna: see 94a and b.) Stems 
in » dropping the nasal (6659a) are inflected like AéAuvya:, as xptyw (xpirv-) judge 
xéx peat. 

e. Vowel Stems adding o.— Here the stem ends in a vowel except before 
gzand 7s; thus, reréXe-ca, reréde-cov, reréde-c0e: but rerédre-c-par, rerehé-c-pe0a, 
reréNe-o-Tat. 


N.—Since the stem of reAéw is properly redeo- (rereo-,w, 624), the original 
inflection is reredec-ca1, whence reréde-cac (107); reréXeo-rar; Tereder-c6or, . 
rerehec-oGe, whence rerédeoOor, reréderGe (108). rerédecpa: and reredéopeba are 
due to the analogy of the other forms. 


410. The forms wépavca:, éwégarco, and wéparo are not attested. Cp. 
707 a. . 


411. The principal parts of the verbs in 406—407 are as follows: 


dyyOAe announce (dyyeA-), dyyeA@,| persuaded, 2 perf. whroa I trust, 
fryyeda, fyyelxa, fyyapat, qyyA-| wéracpat, belo Ony. 
ony. wplirre do (xpty-), mplife, énptta, 
yedde write (ypad-), ypdye, typaya,| 2 perf. wiwptya J have fared and 
ytypadea, ytypappar, 2 aor. pass.| J have done, wérpdypar, irphyOny. 
bypddny. te\deo Jinish (rede-c-), Tedd, brdcoa, 
Dbyxe confute (eyyx-), Adyfe, frcyfa, | rer&iaxa, rerf&teopar, bredic Onyv. 
Afreypar, nrAtyy Onyv. dalveo shurw (dav-), dave, idnva, | perf. 
Aelrw leave (Auw-, Acw-, Aovw-), Aelo, | wéhayxa Jhave shown, 2 perf. ribyva 
2 perf. AAovwa, ADAarppar, UclhOny,| J have appeared, wiharpar, iddveny 
2 a. Auwev. I was shown, 2 aor. pass. tbdvnv J 
weld persuade (w8-, wa8-, woi8-),| appeared. 
weer, traca, 1 perf. wéraxa J have 
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CONJUGATION OF j4t-VERBS 


412. The conjugation of p:-verbs differs from that of w-verbs 
only in the present, imperfect, and second aorist active and middle; 
and (rarely) in the second perfect. The ,« forms are made by 
adding the endings directly to the tense-stem without any thematic 
vowel, except in the subjunctive of all verbs, and in the optative of 
verbs ending in -vuys. 


413. Verbs having second aorists and second perfects of the 
pt form are, as a rule, w-verbs, not pi-verbs, in the present. Thus, 
the second aorists: ¢Byv (Baivw go), éyvuv (ytyvwoxw know); the 
second perfect: ré6vayey (Avyoxw die). 


414. There are two main classes of pu-verbs. 

A. The root class. This class commonly ends in -7yt or -wjpu 
(from stems in ¢,a, oro). The present stem is usually reduplicated, 
but may be the same as the verb-stem, which is a root. 


Verb-stem Present Stem Present 
Oe-, Ox- riBe-, tO (for Oe, O:Oy, 125 a) riOnut place 
é-, 7- te-, fy (for owe, coy) Eyps send 
oTa-, OTH tora-, iorn- (for otora, otorn, 119) torn set 
Bo-, Su0- Bi8o-, SeB0r- BBous give 
da-, py ga-, pr- oni say 


B. The -viys class. This class adds w (ww), after a vowel vw (ww), 
to the verb-stem. In the subjunctive and optative regularly, and 
sometimes in the indicative, verbs in -yvymu are inflected like verbs 
in -w. 


Verb-stem Present Stem | Present 
Seex- Secxvu-, Secxvi- Seixvuys show 
levy- levy, Cevyi- | Cevyvop. yoke 
Kepa- Kepayyu-, Kepavvu- KEpayvupe Miz 
bry bryne, bye brjyvips breuk 
oBe- oBevve-, oBevw- oBévvips extinguish 


C. There are some (mostly poetic) verbs in -»ju, which add »a-, »- to form 
the present stem; as Sdu-vy-u: I subdue, Sdyu-va-ver we subdue. 


415. All the possible ~ forms do not occur in any single verb. rl@yu 
and d(éwu are incomplete and irregular in the second aorist active ; and &&Bny 
went out from ofévvi. is the only second aorist formed from viu-verbs. 
érpiduny I bought, second aorist middle (from the stem wpa- with no present), 
is given in the paradigms in place of the missing form of fornmu; and &dir 
I entered from 86w (but formed as if from 30x) in place of a second aorist of the 
voyu-verba. 
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416. (A) Root Class. — Inflection of ri@yus place, iornu set, dBwps 
give, in the present, imperfect, and second aorist tenses; and of 
éxptapny I bought. 


on 


0 


v 
go bo m= gob oo 


ma 


o 


0 
PrPr ep SNe 


ga 


0 
pr wep er 


a 


9 
onde WON &N et 


U 


7(-On-pr 
+(-0n-3 
rt-On-or 
t1-Oe-rTov 
+(-0e-rov 
7(-Oe-pev 
v(-Oe-rTe 
+1-04-Gow 


érl-6n-v 
&rl-Oas (746 b) 
&rl-Oar 
&-rl-0e-rov 
&ri-0é-rHhv 
é-7(-Ge-pev 
é-r(-Oe-ra 
é-rl-Oe-crav 


ri-68 


ri-Of}-+s 
rv-O4j 
+-0f\-Tov 
+-0fj-Tov 
+-05-pev 
Ti-Of-Te 
+T-08-c1 


wr-Oeln-v 
vi-Oeln-s 
v1-8e(n 
+v-Oel-tov 
vi-Gel-ryv 
wi-Oef-pev 
+1-Oei-re 


vr-Ocle-v 


ACTIVE 
Present Indicative 


o-ry-pt 
t-orn-s 
torn-ot 
t-ora-rov 
t-ora-rov 
tora-pev 
t-ora-re 
t-oradou 


Imperfect 


f-orn-v 
f-ory-s 
f-ory 
t-ora-rov 
t-ord-rhv 
f-ora-pev 
f-cra-re 
t-ocra-cav 


Present Subjunctive 


l-oré 
t-or{j-s 
Lori 
t-orfj-rov 
L-o-rf-rov 
t-o7ré-pev 
t-orfj-re 
t-oré-or 


Present Optative 


t-oraln-v 
t-rraln-s 
l-oraly 
t-orat-rov 
t-oral-ryy 
Lorat-pev 
t-orat-re 
t-orate-v 


5(-Se0-pr 
8(-5a-s 
§C-5e-o1 
§¢-S0-rov 
§(-80-rToev 
8(-S0-pev 
§(-S0-rs 
$:-86-2or 


&-8(-Sovv (746 b) 
é-8(-Sous 
é.8¢-50v 
&-8(-50-rov 
é-8-86-rHv 
4-8(-80-pev 
&-5(-50-Te 
&-8{-80-cray 


§.-58 
5-56-s 
6-56 
$:-58-rTov 
§:-56-rTov 
§-58-pev 
§.-58-re 
8-56-01 


8-S0(n-v 
8-50(n-s 
8:-S0(n 
§-50t-rov 
§-80l-r hv 
§:-Sot-pev 
§.-Sof-re 
Se-Bote-v 
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or (750) 
T-Oely-Tov 
v1-Oaf-THy 
tt-Beln-pev 
ri-Oeln-Te 
ri-Oe(n-crav 


vt-Be. (746 b) 
71-0¢-3Te 
v(-0¢-rTov 
rv-0¢-rTev 
+l-Oe-re 


v1-O4-vrev 


v71-04-var 


wr-Oels, -clora, -<v (307) 


vl-Oe-par 
+7(-Oe-crar 
+(-Oe-rTar 
vl-Oe-c8ov 
+l-6e-c8ov 
71-04-80 
+rl-Oe-o0e 


vl-Oe-vrat 


é-71-0é-pyy 
é.7(-Oe-cro 
é-rl-0e-ro 
é-1(-6e-0Bov 
b-11-04-c On 
t-11-06-pe8a 
é-r(Be-cr8e 


é-7(-6¢-vro 


AoTivE — Concluded 


Present Optative 
or (750) 
t-oraln-trov 
Lorath-ryy 
t-ora(n-pev 
t-oraln-re 
l-craln-cav 


Present Imperative 


Lory 
Lord-te 


t-ora-Tov 
t-ord-rev 
t-ora-re 
L-ord-vrav 
Present Infinitive 
t-ord-vas 


Present Participle 


MIDDLE AND PassIvE 


Present Indicative 
V-ora-pat 
t-ora-cat 
t-ora-rat 
t-cra-cbov 
t-ora-odov 
t-ord-pe0a 
t-ora-c0< 
t-ora-vras 


Imperfect 
t-oré-pyv 
t.cra-co 
t.cra-ro 


t-cra-cfov 
t-ord-cOny 
t-ord-ye8a 
f.cra-o@e 


t-cra-vro 


l-ords, -Gora, -dv (306) 
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or (750) 
8:-S0(n-rev 
8.-50u4}-rT Hv 
§-S0(n-pev 
§-50(n-Te 
§:-S0(n-crav 


&(-Sev 
8.-56-rTee 
§(-50-rov 
§t-86-Tev 
§C-50-r¢ 
§:-86-vrev 


§.-86-var 


&--Sob¢, -ofcra, -dv 
(307) 


8(-S0-pas (747 £5 
8(-S0-cras 
8(-S0-rar 
8(-80-c80v 
$:-Se-c8ov 
8:-54-peba 
8(-S0-0r0< 
8l-50-vrar 


&-5:-86-pnv (747 f) 
é-5(-50-c0 
¢-§(-50-ro 
&-§(-60-0Bov 
é-8:-86-c Onv 
.:-56-ne8a 
&.8(-50-o6 
é-8(-50-vro 
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MippLe anp Passive — Concluded 
Present Subjunctive 


7-06-par l-oré-por 
r-04j Lorfj 
+v-07-Tar t-orf-ros 
7T1-04-c boy l-orf-o8ov 
+-04-c80v t-orf-oCov 
T-06-ne0a t-oré-pe0a, 
w1-04-0 6 t-orft-o6< 
+-06-vrar t-oré-vrar 
Present Optative 
71-Oel-uny t-rra(-pyy 
Tr-Ocl-0 t-crat-o 
+v-Ocl-ro t-oraf-ro 
vi-Bat-o8ov t-crat-oov 
7-Oel-cOnv t-rral-cOnyv 
+v-Oel-ue0a t-oralpeda 
7r-Bet-o0e t-orat-o@e 
71-Ocl-vro t-rrat-vro 
or 
r-Gel-pnyv 
7-Bet-o 
. trBot-ro (746 c) 
r-Bot-cbov 
+v-Bol-cbny 
+-8ol-pe8a 
+v-Bot-oGe 
+v-Gol-vro 
Present Imperative 
tl-Be-co l-r-ra-cro 
v1-04-0 00 t-ord-o6e 
vl-e-c8ov t-ora-c0ov 
ri-04-cbev t-ord-cOwv 
+l-Be-o Oe t-ora-oGe 
wi-04-cbav t-ord-c bev 
Present Infinitive 
vt-Oe-c6ar t-rra-cOar 
Present Participle 
+1-O4-pevos t-o-rd-pevog 


§.-84-nar 


$:-58-ras 
§-54-c8oy 
§.-58-c8ov 
§-56-peOa 
81-58-06 
§.-88-vras 


5v-B0l-pyy 
8:-50f-o 
§.-Sot-ro 
$:-So0t-oBor 
§.-S0l-c Oy 


§1-50(-pe8a 
§-So0t-o Ge 
&.-S0t-vro 


8¢-S0-c0 
§1-56-00e 
$(-S0-cfov 
§-56-cOev 
8(-80-06 
§1-86-c0ey 


8(-80-cbas 


$:-86-pavos 
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Srconp AORIST 
Indicative 
Active Middle Active Middle Active Middle 
- (Bnxa, 755) &-0é-pnyv t-orny-v stood drpidpny (415) (Sexa, 755) é-66-pyy 
(756 b 
(€yxas) %-Bov t-orn-s derpleo (Bwxas) Sov 
. (8yxe) ¢-0¢-To torn érplato (%wxe) — &-80-ro 
UOe-rov —1.04-o Pov torn-rov é-rpla-cbov &S0-row %-50-cbc 
LBéirny --0é- On bort-ryy b-arpd-oOny &-84-rnv = &-86-r by 
i-Oe-pev OE eB torn-pev ss d-arpid-pea -S0-pev 0-86 - pes 
4-Oe-Te i-e-oe t-orn-re d-wrpla-o6e é-50-re é-80-o0e 
é-0ecav i-G¢-vro torn-cav é-mpia-vro é-S0-cav é-50-vro 
Subjunctive 
06 08-par ore wplo-par (424, N.2) 58 $é-par 
Of-s ej orf wply 5§-s se 
i] 0f-rar org aply-rar 86 $4-rat 
0f-rTov Ofj-cbov orf}-Tov aply-cbov $8-Tov $64-c0or 
Ofj-rov 0f\-c8ov ori-rov arply-c Bow $8-tTov 56-c6or 
08-pev 06-peba orTé-pev wpie-ne0a 56-pev 86 -psOa 
Of-re 0-0 Ge ori-re ap(n-oGe $8-re $6-ob< 
06-on 08-vras oTé-or wplo-vras 88-1 86-vras 
Optative 
Gein-v Ocl-pyv oraln-v wpralpny Sotn-v" Sol-uyv 
Oein-s Oet-o oraly-s wplat-o (424,N.2) Soln-¢ Sot-o 
Oeln Oct-ro, Got-ro oraln wplat-ro Soln Sot-ro 
Oct-rov  Oet-cfoy orat-tov awpla-cbov Sef-rov  Sof-cbor 
Ocl-ryv = Oa(- On otal-rhy wpal-cOnv Sol-rny  — Sol-o Om 
Oct-pev Ocl-pe8a orat-pev wpral-peba, Sot-pev Sol-peda 
Ocl-re Oct-o0e orat-re wplar-o0e Sot-re Soi-cbe 
Oele-v Oct-vro orate-v «plav-vro Sote-v Sot-vro 
or (758) or (746c) or (758) or (758) 
Oely-rov ora(n-Tov Soly-rov 
Oat-rhy * erath-rhy Sou4-T Hy 
Ocln-pev Bolucda ora(n-pev S0(n-pev 
Ocln-Te Goto Ge oraln-re Soln-re 
Gcln-cav  Gotvro oraly-cav So(n-cav 
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Szconp Aorist — Concluded 


Imperative 
8. 2. O&s G08 orf-0: aple 86-5 S08 
8. Oére 0é-cb a orh-Te aprd-cbew 86-rew 86-000 
D. 2. 04-rov 04-c'fov orf-rov apla-c0ov §6-rTov §6-c8ov 
3. Oérev 0é-c-bwy orh-Tev aprd-cbev 86-Tev 86-c-Beov 
P. 2. Obre Ot-o Oe oritre apla-oO< 86-46 86-o06e 
3. Oé-vrev 64cbav oré-vtwey wpid-clov 86-vrev 86-c Bev 
Infinitive 
Oct-var Ob-obar orf-var wpla-cOa S00-vat 86-0 Bar 
Participle 
Gels, Octora, Of-peyos, -n, orhs, ordca, wpid-pevos, -n, Sots, Solera, 56-pevos, 
Oé-v (307)  -ov oré-v (306) -ov (287) 86-v (307) 9, -0v 


SECOND PERFECT OF {u-VERBS 


417. A few verbs of the y« class have a second perfect and plu- 
perfect. Only the dual and plural occur; for the singular, the first 
perfect and pluperfect are used. The second perfect and pluperfect 
of tormus are inflected as follows: 


SEconD PERFECT 


Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative 
S. 1. (loryxa) stand ioré éoraly-v (poetic) 
2. (lorynxas) i-orfj-s é-oraln-s tora-6s (poetic) 
3. (loryxe) borf éoraly iord-re 
D.2. tera-rov éorf-rov§ é-orat-rov or -alnrow (461b) f-ora-rov 
3. tera-rov éorf-rov = é-oral-ryy or -aufrny é-ord-rev 
Pl. tovra-pev t-oré-pev  -orral-pev or -alnpev 
2. tora-re Lorf-re ié-orat-re or -alyre t-ora-re 
8. éeraot éoré-c. écraic-v or -alnocav é-oréd-vrov 


Inyontive déord-vor PaRTICIPLE ¢oré-4, -oréca, é-ords (309 8) 


Secoxp PLUPERFECT 


8. 1. (dorhen) stood D. 2. &ora-rov P. 1. tora-pev 
2. (do-rhuys) 8. éord-ryy 2. tora-te 
8. (do-rhxe) 8. t-ora-cay 


For a list of second perfects of the 4: form, see 704-705. 
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418. (B) 7 Class. — Inflection of the present system of Seixvéus 


show and of the second aorist édvy entered. 
Indicative 
ACTIVE MIpDLB AND Paserve Aorrvr 
Present Imperfect Present Imperfect 3 Aorist 
BS. 1. Saln-vi-ps (746 2) &-Sela-vi-v (746 a) Selx-vu-por e-Serx-vo-pny &-85-v (415) 
2. Selx-vi-s &-Salx-vi-g Selx-vu-car e-Selx-vv-co — §-B9-s 
8. Selk-vi-or 4-Seln-vi Selx-vv-rar é&Selx-vu-ro 4-83 
D. 2. Selx-vu-rov -Se(x-vu-rov Selx-vu-c6ov &Selx-vu-c8ov ¢-50-rev 
8. Selx-vv-rov é-Seun-v6-rHy Selx-vu-cBov &-Sen-vb-cOqy &-56-rHv 
. 1. Selx-vu-pev 4-Selc-vu-pev Sax-vb-peOa bBerx-vb-peOa 2-50-pev 
2. Selx-vu-re &-Se(n-vu-re Selx-vwu-c8e é-Selx-wu-cOe ¢-80-re 
8. Seux-vb-Gor &Selx-vu-crav Selx-vu-vrar &Selx-vv-yro &-85-crav 
Subjunctive 
8. 1. Save Sercvicpas SGe 
2. Saaveps Savoy Séys 
8. Sexvég Saxvernrar Sy 
D. 2. Seuvérnrov Saxvéno Gov Sénrov 
3. Sexvénrov Sanvinotov Séyrov 
. 1. Serucvbepev Serxvud pela Sbepev 
2. Seacvonre Serxvino Oe Sénre 
3. Saxvoecr Senvicovras Steer 
Optative 
8. 1. Sacveouss Senvvoluny 
2. Saxvbors Serxvéoro 
3. Senvior Sacavoorro 
D. 2. Saxvbovrov Saxvéor.sFov 
3. Saxvvolryy SaxvvoleOny 
P. 1. Seumvéousev Saxvuolpeba 
2. Sexvoorre SaxvéouGe 
3. Saxvéorv Saxvéowwro 
Imperative 
8. 2. Selx-v6 (746 a) Se(x-vu-cro $0-0: 
8. Sax-v6-re Sax-vb-00e S6-re 
D. 2. Selx-vu-rov Selx-vv-cbov 86-rov 
8. Sern-v6-reev Seux-vb-cCov S¥-resy 
. 2. Salx-vu-re Selx-vu-0be §6-re 
3. Seux-vb-vrov Seux-vb-cbayv 86-vrev 
Infinitive 
Serx-vb-var (746 a) Selx-vu-cbar §8-var 
Participle 
Seux-vbs -Ocra, -bv (808, 746 a) Seix-vb-pevos, -1, ov 86s, S0cra, 
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419. Srxopsis oF rlOnps (6c-, on) place 

Pres. Act. Impf. Act.  . Fut. Act. Aor. Act. | 1 Perf. Act. 1 Plup. Act. 
Ind. sly briny Ofyoreo yxa TrOnxa ereBbhcy 
Sub. 1:06 6a TAOnkas © 
Opt. ribdlyv Chor ous Oelny TeAnkas elyy 
Imp. ria 06 
Inf. mOdévac Oheray Octvar TeOnxévar 
Par. tidels Oheorwv Cals TAOnkes 

Pres. M. P. Impf. M. P. Fat. Mid. 2 Aor. Mid Perf. M. P. Plup. M. P. 
Ind. tilepa. nbduny Ofoopar Wduny récpar éreBeluny 
Sub. tWepar Oapar TeBapévos & 
Opt. nbcpny Oncolpny Oelpny Teapivos lqv 
Imp. ri®ero 00d Teco 
Inf. +(0erOas Oforee Gar Oiobas Tectorbar 
Par. vi Oénevos Ono dpevos Oipevos vTebeiphvos 

1 Fut. Pass. 1 Aor. Pass. 
Ind. TeOhcopar ér@nv 
Sub. TOS 
Opt. Téncoluny § —_ reBelnv 
Imp. réOnre 
Inf. thor bar reOfivas 
Par. TeOnodspevos —_ Tee lg 
Verbal adjectives : Oerds, Gerdos. 
420. Syrxopsis or lornpe (o7a-, o77-) set (in perf. and 2 aor. stand) 

Pres. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. 1 Aor, Act. 2 Aor. Act. Perf. Plup. Act. 

Ind. Vcr set othe shall set tornxa stand 
torny tornoa set torny stood elorhxn stood 

Sub. loré orhre oré dortxe, tore 
Opt. lerralny oThroups orheaum. oralny dorixout, dora(ny 
Imp. tery oriicov orf0r toads 
Inf. ltorévas orhoey oricat orivas doryxivar, dordvar 
Par. lords oThceyv orhedis ols iornxés, dorés 

Pres. Impf. M. P. Fut. Mid. 1 Aor. Mid. Fut. Perf. Act. 
Ind. t stand othcropa: (intrans. ) dorfte shall stand 

anny lorynodpny (trans.) 
Sab. le-répac oThewpar 
Opt. teralyny orncoluny orncaluny do-rfEoups 
Imp. teraco orioas: 
Inf. toracta: oro bas orhcaca: iorhfav 
Par. lerdpevos orn dspevos ornodpevos iorfifev 
1 Fut. Pass. 1 Aor. Pass. 

Ind. orabfcopa: shall be tordOnyv was set 
Sub. set up orale 
Opt. erabncoluny orabe(ny 
Imp, ordbyre 
Inf. orabhoes Gar orabfvar 
Par. orabnodspevos oradels 


Verbal adjectives: orards, traréos. 
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421. Synopsis OF Sept (d0-, 3w-) give 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. i Perf. Act. 1 Plup. Act. 
Ind. Sep.  i&Govv Séce Sexa Sana SeBdney 
Sub. 568 54 SeBaxads & 
Opt. SSolny Sdcroups Solny Sedaxas elyy 
Imp. 8(S0v dé 
Inf. SSévar Sécreav Sotvar SeBconévar 
Par. 880s Sécev Sob SeBeoxds 
Pres. M. P. Impf.M.P. Fut. Mid. 2 Aor. Mid. Perf. M. P. Plup. M. P. 
Ind. S(Sopea:  E&Sépynv - Sdcopar éSéunv SéSopar HeSdpnnv 
Sub. §Sapar S8par SeBoptvos & 
Opt. 8Boluny Secroluny Soluny SeB0ptvos elqy 
Imp. 8(Sec0 500 Soc 
Inf. 88oc@ar Sacer 8ar S6o°Oar S<eBdo8ar 
Par. SSdpevog Sac6pevos Sépevos SeSopévos 
1 Fut. Pass. 1 Aor. Pass. 
Ind. Sobfcopat &&60nv 
Sub. $008 
Opt. Sobe(ny 
Imp. Sobycolpyny  860yre 
Inf. Sebfcerbar Sobfjivar 
Par. SoOycdpevos S00els 
Verbal adjectives: Sordés, Soréos 
422. Synopsis OF SelxvUps (Secx-) show 
Pres, Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. 1 Aor. Act. 1 Perf. Act. 1 Plup. Act. 
Ind. Selcvips  iSelxvtv Self Bafa Saya Sedely 
Sub. Saxviw SelEwo SeBaxas & 
Opt. Saxvborups SelEorpe SelEarpure SeBarycas elyy 
Imp. Selxwd SelEov 
Inf. Seaxcvivar SelEav SelEar SaBery var 
Par. Saxvés SelEov delEGs Sear os 
Pres. M. P. Impf.M.P. Fut. Mid. 1 Aor. Mid. Perf. Mid. Plop. Mid. 
Ind. Selxvupar Sanvouny SelEopar Seakduny  SSeypar Sedelypry 
Sub. Seaxvoepar SelEopa,  SeBerypévos & 
Opt. Seaxvvolpny Safoluny Sefalunv  Seberypévos efyy 
Imp. 8«lxvvero SelEar SSerEo 
Inf. Selxvvo@ar velEeo Bar SelEarGar  Sedelx Oar 
Par. Saxvopevos SerEdpevos Safdpevos Sederypévos 
Fut. Pass. \ Aor. Pass. 
Ind. SaxOfcopac ely Onv 
Sub. Sax 6d 
Opt. SayxOqcrolpnv Sax Oelnv 
Imp. Sealy Onre 
Inf. Say Ofoerbar Sax Ofvar 
Par. Sax Onodpevos Say Gels 


Verbal adjectives: Saxrdés, Saxréos 
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ACCENT 


423. Simple or compound verbs usually throw the accent as far 
back as the quantity of the last syllable permits (recessive accent, 159). 


Abo, NOouer, Evduny; wadedw, waidetouct, éracdevérny; dwoBdddw, dxbBadr« ; 
érodbw, dwédvor; Areyu, cbverper, cUudpnm, wdperre. 


424. To this general rule there are exceptions. 


a. Enclitics. — All the forms of ¢nul say, and eiul am, except d7s and ef. 

b. Imperatives. — (1) The second person sing. of the second aorist active 
imperative of five verbs is oxytone: elwé say, éX\0é come, edpé find, (8é see, NaBé 
take. Their plurals are accented elwére, é\Oére, etc.; compounds have recessive 
accent : xdrecwe, AwedGe, Epevpe, wapddafe. 

(2) The second aorist middle (2 sing.) is perispomenon, as Aafol, rapafadod, 
uuberou. 

ce. Contracted verbs are only apparent exceptions: thus, é€.g., Ting for rinde, 
dydovos for SnAdover, girety for gitdeew. So the subjunctive of the first and sec- 
ond aorist passive Av#d for Avbéw, dard for gavéw; the optatives Avoetuer from 
AvO-i-per, SSotver from 5:36-i-ver ; the futures dard for davéw, pavotu for paréocu, 
gavetr for gardecy, dardy for paréwy; deweiy for Acwéey; and the present and sec- 
ond aorist active and middle subjunctive of most s:-verbs, as 708 for ribdw, 
lordpas, Odpas, perf. cexrGpar. On drdo0i01, ridetor, see 468 d. 

N. 1.—In athematic optatives the accent does not recede beyond the diph- 
thong containing -‘-, the sign of the optative mood: leraio, icraiper, lorairo, 8:- 
dotro ; and 80 in Aveiper, AvOeier. 

N. 2. — dévapa: am able, éwloraya understand, xptpapa: hang, dvivnu profit, 
and érprdyne bought (749 b, 750 b, 757 a) have recessive accent in the subjunc- 
tive and optative (dévwyar, érlorwyat, ddvarro, xpéuatro). 

@ Poetic forms sometimes fail to follow the rule, as éd» being. 


425. Infinitives, participles, and verbal adjectives are verbal nouns (358), 
and hence do not regularly show recessive accent. 

a. Infinitives.— The following infinitives accent the penult: all infinitives 
in -maz, a8 AeAvaévat, AvVOAra, lordva, orfvar (except Epic -yeva:, as orhpevac) ; 
in verbe in w the first aorist active, as \tca:, rasdeboa:, the second aorist middle, 
a8 uréoGa, the perfect (middle) passive, as NeAvoGa, wewadeioba, reworfo Oat. 

N. — The present inf. of contracted verbs and the second aorist active inf. 
of w-verbe have the perispomenon by 424 c. 

b. Participies. — (1) Oxytone: the masculine and neuter sing. of the second 
aorist active, as kirwy, Ardy; and of all participles of the third declension end- 
ing in -s in the masculine (except the first aorist active), as Audels AuOér, NeAuKUS 
Mdunébs, dorés dorés, ridels riOéy, Sots 8:86», lords lordy, Serbs cen” (but 
Meds, rochods). Also idér going from elu. 





4235a.D. The 2. aor. mid. inf. in Hom. is recessive in dyépeoOa: (dyelpw assem- 
ble) ; so the perf. d\dAnoGas (dAdoua: wander), dxdxno Gar (4x vvpa: am distressed). 
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(2) Paroxytone: the perfect middle (passive) : AeAupéros. 

N.—Participles are accented like adjectives, not like verbs. The fem. 
and neuter nom. accent the same syllable as the masc. nom. if the quantity of 
the ultima permits, thus radedwr, radevovca, ravdedor (not raldevor) ; rorheds, 
roijocaca, roijoay (not rolncay) ; Pirdy, Pidodea, pirody (from Piddov). 

c. Verbal Adjectives. — ‘The verbal adjective in -ros is accented on the ultima 
(Aurés); that in -reos on the penult (Auréos). 

N. — Prepositional compounds in -ros denoting possibility generally accent 
the last syllable and have three endings (286), as d:adurés dissoluble, étarpers 
removable. Such compounds as have the force of a perfect passive participle 
accent the antepenult and have two endings, as diddAvros dissolved, éfalperos 
chosen. All other compounds in -ros accent the antepenult and have two end 
ings, a8 &Baros impassable, xe:porolyros artificial. 


426. Exceptions to the recessive accent of compound verbs. — a. The accent 
cannot precede the augment or reduplication : drequ am absent, dx» was absent, 
ela-RdOor they entered, dx-foar they were absent; dd-ixra: arrived (cp. lerat). 

N.— A long vowel or diphthong not changed by the augment receives the 
accent: bw-eixe was yielding (indic. br-elxw, imper. Ur-erxe). 

b. The accent cannot precede the last syllable of the preposition before the 
simple verb nor move back to the first of two prepositions: weplées put around, 
guvéxdos give up together (not ovvexdos), ovyxdbes put down together (not ety- 
xaGes). Compounds of the second aorist active imperatives 3és, és, 6és, and oxés 
are thus paroxytone: éwides set on, repldes put around, éxlaxes hold on. 

c. When compounded with a monosyllabic preposition, monosyllabic second 
aorist middle imperatives in -o9 from ju-verbs retain the circumflex: wpoded 
betray, ¢vG00 put in. But the accent recedes when these imperatives prefix a 
dissyllabic preposition : dwré3ou sell, xardGov put down. The open forms always 
have recessive accent, a8 &Geo, xardbeo. 

d. The accent of uncompounded infinitives, participles, aorist passive, per- 
fect passive, and of the second aorist middle imperative (2. p. sing., but see 
426 c) is retained in composition. 

e. dwréora: will be far from, éréora: will be upon do not have recessive accent. 

f. Compound subjunctives are differently accentuated in the Mss.: drodapua 
and drédwpac, ércOfira and érl@yra:; the aorist of ty has rpodua and wpdwpar. 
dwéxw has dxrécxwua:. Compound optatives retain the accent of the primitives: 
dwodoiro, as Sotro. For cuvdotro, rpocdoicbe (746 c) the Mss. occasionally have 
cbvOoaTo, rpbcGoi0 be ; and 80 rpdboiro. 


427. Final -a: (and -:) are regarded as long in the optative (160), elaewhere 
as short. Hence distinguish the forms of the first aorist. 


3. Sing. Opt. Act. Infin. Act. 2. Sing. Imper. Mid. 
iw Aton Adour Adoas 
droddw éroAtoa droXdcat dwoAvoa. 
warded masdevorat wa.devoa. waLdevoos 


4235 b (2) D. But Hom. has d\adtueros (dAdopa: wander), dxaxhueros or dxy- 
xéueros (dx rupac am distressed), dootvuevos (cebw drive). 
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AUGMENT 


428. The augment (increase) denotes past time. It appears only 
in the secondary or past tenses of the indicative mood, namely, im- 
perfect, aorist, and pluperfect. The augment has two forms, the 
syllabic and the temporal. 


429. Syllabic Augment.— Verbs beginning with a consonant pre- 
fix « as the augment, which thus increases the word by one syllable. 
In the pluperfect ¢« is prefixed to the reduplication. 


Aiw loose é-Avov é-AvVoa €-NeAVKy 
radeiw educate é-rraidevoy é-raidevoa é-remadevxy 
a. Verbs beginning with p double the p after the augment. jptrrw throw, 
E-ppirrov, E-ppipa, é-ppipdn» ; piyyrij break, t-ppnta, é-ppd-yny. 
N. — pp is here due to assimilation of ¢p, as in Hom. &ppeta did (and &pega) ; 
of ep in Eppeor flowed. Cp. 80 a. 


430. Bobdropa: wish, dbvaya: am able, uéddw intend augment with ¢ or with 7 
(especially in later Attic) ; thus, éSovdéunr and #fovddpyqy, eSurduny and Hsurduyp, 
urhbygr and #durhOny. 

a. These forms seem to be due to parallelism with #6edo» (from é6éAw wish) 
and &edor (from #4\w). 


431. Some verbs beginning with a vowel take the syllabic aug- 
ment because they formerly began with a consonant. Thus, 
byvips break (Fayvips), ga, aor. pass. Mynyv. 
éAlexopas am captured (Fadloxopat), imperf. #Arorndpyy, aor. MAev (with tem- 
poral augment) or fAev. 
dvGdve please (favSdve), aor. tadov (Ionic). 
dv-olye open (folyvim), imperf. dv v. 
ide permit (ctfaw), dev, daca, thn. 
Hyper sit (for ccdropar), clodpny. 
Wie accustom (ofeO(Lo, cp. 128), db{ov, elhioa, elOlocOny. 
Olrre roll (pealrre), Marrrov, drga, ely Onv. 
Due or édxbw draw (redne), eAxov, Anvoa, eiAxtoOny. 
tropa: follow (cemopar), elarduny. 
ipydtopae wourk (Fepydfopar), clpyardpny. 
lowe creep (cepwo), clpwov. 
ionée entertain (perrlaw), dorlev, cdoriaca, donheny. 


499 a. D. Hom. has &)afe took (for é-cdaBe), Evveow swam (for é-creor), éo- 
selovro shook (for érfeovro), iSdece feared (for édrewe). Eppabe learned is 


due to analogy. 
431 D. Syllabic augment in Homer before a vowel is a sure proof of initial ¢ 


in Sewer and some other verbs. Similar Ionic and poetic forms occur from 
el3or, frm, fps, Ehxw, Evviju, Epdw, olvoxoéw, etc. 
GREEK GRAM. — 10 : 
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eo hold (cexw), elxov. 

tps send (orvonps), aor. du. crow for Léi-rov, eOnv for &-iOnv. 
torn put (crore), plup. elorhxn for &re-ornnn. 

épde see (Fopdw), ddpwv, ddspaxa or épaxa. 

ale push (Fable), tbo, toca, do Ony. 

wviopat buy (Fuvlopa), dovodpny, dovhOny. 

elSov saw, 2 aor. of dpdm (for é-piB0v). 

eiov took, 2 aor. of alpéo (for é-ddov). 


432. Some forms of some verbs in 481 are augmented as if no consonant 
had preceded the first vowel, as #pyaféuny (and elpyaféuny). 


433. Since ¢ disappeared early, many augmented forms show no trace of its 
existence, as, gxour froin olkéw dwell (fotkos). Besides e, y was also used as the 
syllabic augment. This appears in Hom. #-eldes (-ns?), Attic goes you knew. 


434. The verbs dyvijui, dnioxopar, (dv)olywiu, dodw, which began originally 
with ¢, show forms that appear to have a double augment; as édyn», dddws, 
(dv)épyor (rarely fvoryor), édpwr, édpaxa (and éépaxa). These forms appear to 
be due to transference of quantity (34) from 4-¢dyny, 4-fovyor, 4-fopwr (cp. 438). 


435. Temporal Augment. — Verbs beginning with a vowel take the 
temporal augment by lengthening the initial vowel. The temporal 
augment is so called because it usually increases the time required 
to a the initial syllable. Diphthongs lengthen their first 
vowel. 


a becomes 4: Bye lead Fyov nXe fxn 

€ ms Are hope fAmfov fAmca fAmaa Adley 
e fy lxerebw supplicate tnérevov txérevra ixérevxa = txereday 
oC @: épl{a mark of &pifov pica pica epicy 

v & 8: bBpYo insult SBpiov tBpoca  tBpxa dBplan 
a “ 4g: alpéw seize pov tence nehey 
av ‘ nu: atte play the flute ntdovv ntdnoa ntdnxa bdrdAhcy 
we “% 4: elxd{e liken xafov xara 

ev qu: ebxopar pray = qéxépny nitdpny §=ondypos = nS ypny 
o “  @: olxée dwell @kouv gxnra Genxa pxhey 


436. Initial ¢ becomes y: ¢3w sing, gdor. Initial y, i, 5, » remain un- 
changed. Initial a usually becomes y: dpordw breakfast, #plornoa. dradXloxw 
and dvadkéw expend form dxtrd\woa and dyfrwoa, dvadwOny and dynr\wOnp. 


437. Initial diphthongs are sometimes unaugmented : av in abalrouar dry ; 
a: exafor, Geatov: ev: etpéénv and nipébny from etploxw find, ebdtduny and nvtd- 
pyv from efxouat pray; ov is never augmented, since it is never a pure diph- 
thong when standing at the beginning of a verb-form. 


435 D. Initial a becomes @ in Doric and Aeolic; initial a: and av remain. 
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438. Omission of the Augment.— a. In Attic tragedy the augment is some- 
times omitted in choral passages, rarely in the dialogue parts (messengers’ 
speeches), which are nearer akin to prose. 

b. In xpir (from xp) + Hv) the augment is strictly unnecessary, but is often 
added (éxpi#») since the composition of xp#» was forgotten. 

c. In Homer and the lyric poets either the syllabic or the temporal augment 
is often absent; as ¢dro and &garo, BH» and EBnpy, Exov and elxov. Iteratives 
(495) in Hom. usually have no augment (&xeoxov). 

N. —In Homer the absence of the augment represents the usage of the parent 
language, in which the augment was not necessarily added to mark past time. 
It is therefore erroneous, historically, to speak of the omission of the augment 
in Homer. 

d. In Herodotus the syllabic augment is omitted only in the case of pluper- 
fects and iteratives in cxoy; the temporal augment is generally preserved, but it 
is always omitted in verbs beginning with az, av, ec, ev, oc, and in dyivéw, deb\éw, 
dvuryw, Lpdw, édw, dpuéw, etc. ; in others it is omitted only in some forms (as dyo- 
pesw, Ayw, Erxw, dpudw), and in others it is variable (dyyéAdw, drrw, dpxw, éni- 
crauat, dvéxoua) ; in cases of Attic reduplication the augment is never added, 
Hdt. omits the augment for the reduplication in the above verbs. 


REDUPLICATION 


439. Reduplication is the doubling of the sound standing at the 
beginning of a word. It is used in the perfect, pluperfect, and future 
perfect tenses in all the moods, to denote completed action. It is 
sometimes found also in the present and second aorist. 


440. Verbs beginning with asimple consonant (except p) or with a stop and 
a liquid (A, #, », p) place the initial consonant with e before the stem. Abw 
loose, é-Auxa, Ae-AuKévat, Aé-Auat, A/|e-Adcouar; ypdow write, yé-ypaga; KAtvw 
incline, né-xX\xa ; BrAdarw injure, Bé-Brada ; xplw saw, wé-wpicpat. 

a. Exceptions: verbs beginning with yv, most of those with yA, and some 
with BX. Thus, yrwpl{w recognize, é-yripixa ; yi-yrdoxw knovo, &yvwxa ; yAbow 
carve, &yduda ; PrAacrdyw sprout, ¢-Bd\dornka (usu. BeBAdoryKa). 


441. An initial aspirate is reduplicated by the corresponding smooth stop: 
domiw murder, we-pbvevxa; O6w sacrifice, ré-Ouxa ; xopedw dance, xe-xbpevxa. 


442. In all other cases the reduplication is formed like the augment. 

a. Verbs beginning with a short vowel lengthen the vowel, as dyw lead, #xa; 
dpidw set upright, SpOwxa; dyyé\dkw announce, tHyyedxa. 

b. Verbs beginning with two or more consonants (except a stop with a 
liquid), a double consonant, and p simply prefix «. p is here doubled (cp. 429 a). 


489 D. Reduplication (or the augment for the reduplication) is generally 
retained in Hom. Exceptions are %pyara: and &pxyaro from Upyw shut, dvwya 
order, fora: from &vvim clothe. On déxarat await, ddéypnv was expecting cp. 634. 

443. b. D. Hom. has fe-purwuévos (furdw soil), Enpope (uelpouar obtain) 
for ¢-cuope 445 a, tooupa: (cevw urge) for é-«v-yar; Ionic has &erypat 
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Thus, xrifw found, &-crexa; orelpw sow, t-cwapya:; ocrparyyéw am general, 
é-orpartyynxa ; gnréw seek, €-Sjrnxa; yatw touch, &pauxa; pirrw throw, Eppida. 

N. —pimioxw remind and xrdoua: acquire are exceptions: wé-prnpa, ¢-pe- 
prhuny ; xé-xrypat, é-Ke-Kr puny. 


443. The verbs mentioned in 431 which originally began with a consonant 
now lost, reduplicate regularly. Since the reduplicated consonant has disap- 
peared only e is left, and this often contracts with the initial vowel of the theme. 
Thus, %aya for fe-faya from fdyvim break; Ewouac for ce-pwoua from cwhdw 
push ; tornxa for cearnxa from torn set ; elxa for cecexa from ty (o1-onpn) send. 


444. Pluperfect.— The pluperfect prefixes the syllabic augment e 
to the reduplicated perfect beginning with a consonant; when the 
perfect stem begins with a vowel the pluperfect retains the prefix of 
the perfect. 


Thus perf. \é\vca, AéAvpar, plup. é-AeAday, €-AeAduny ; perf. F-cradka, &-oradpat, 
plup. éorddxn, éordduny from oré\dw send; perf. ayyépevxa, plup. Hyopedan from 
dyopetw harangue ; perf. gpyxa, plup. ypfcn from alpéw seize. 

a. Verbs showing ‘ Attic’ reduplication (446), in almost all cases aug- 
ment the pluperfect. 

b. The verbs of 431 follow the perfects of 443; as édyn (dyrtmu), édouny 
(wbdw), eluny (Inu), épparyn from (¢) phy. torn forms elorixy (= é-(0 )eornxn), 
Ion. and poet. éer4xy (rare in Att. prose). forxa am like forms éSxy. 


445. Some verbs beginning with a liquid or « take e instead of the redupli- 
cation: AapBdves (AafB-) take, ef-Anpa, ef-Anupat, el-Afdy ; Aayxdve (Aax-) obtain 
by lot, ef-Anxa, el-A}xn ; A€yo collect (in composition) -ef-Aoxa, -el-Abyn, -et-Neypas 
(rarely \é-Aeyuar) ; pelpopas receive a share, el-yaprat it is fated, el-uapro with 
rough breathing ; also the stems ep, py say, €l-pyxa, el-phxn. 

a. ednda is from ce-cdAngpa by 37 (cp. Hom, &AdaBow for é-cdaBov), efuaprac 
is from ce-opuapra (cp. Hom. tupope). The other forms are probably analogues 
of &dnda. 


446. Attic Reduplication.— Some verbs whose themes begin with 
a, ¢, or o, followed by a single consonant, reduplicate by repeating 
the initial vowel and the consonant and by lengthening a and e to », 
o to w. Thus dyeipw collect, dy-rpyepxa, dy-vyeppa; eyeipw awaken, 


444 b. D. Hat. has olxa (for fouxa), fwha, éwhea ; Hom. has &wer and efw6e. 

445 D. Hom. deldw fear stands for de-3¢w from 3e-5fo(s)a (cp. 3¢éos). So 
3el8ocxa for Se-3 coxa. For deldexro greeted we should read d4dexro with 7-redu- 
plication. Hdt. has AeAdByxa and -deAaupéros. APAnpua: occurs in tragedy. 

446 D. —In Hom. ‘ Attic ’ reduplication is even more frequent than in Attic ; 
thus, é3n8ws from fw eat, épjpra have fallen, épépirro (without lengthening) 
from épelxw overthrow, édpwpéxara: from dpéyw reach. For other poetical forms 
see in the List of Verbs dyelpw, alpéw, dddouat, dpaploxw, épeldw, épifw, Ixw, Siw, 
dpdw, Sprujus. 
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dy-rryeppat; eA€yyw confute, éd-reypat ; épurrw dig, dp-opuya, dp-apvypat ; 
Ga-vupe swear, dp-wpoxa; OA-Aupe destroy, dd-wAexa. So also dépw bear, 
év-nvoyxa, éy-nveypat. 

a. The name ‘ Attic’ was given by the Greek grammarians to this form of 
reduplication though it occurs in Homer and in the other dialects, 

b. dxotdw hear has dx-fxoa for dx-4eo(y)a; &yw has dy-hoxa for dy-4(7)oxa. 
The pluperfect augments except in the case of verbs with initial e: #x-yxébn, 
ou-wubkn, drwrody; but éd-ndr\bOn, donvéyuny. 


447. Reduplication in the Present. — A few verbs reduplicate in the present 
by prefixing the initial consonant and «, as yl-yropa:, yryrdokw, ut-prifokw, Tl-«rw 
for ri-r(e)xw, wt-wrw for ri-9(€) Tw, t-ornue for ot-ornu, Tl-Onus for O-Onu: (126 a), 
Si-Beyue. 9 wlu-wdn-p fill (xda-, rAn-) and rlurpnu burn (xpa-, wpn-) insert pu. 

a. In some verbs the reduplication belongs to the verbal stem: Ai:Sdiw make 
go éSiBaca, Siddenw teach edldaka. 


448. Reduplication in the Second Aorist. — dw lead forms the second aorist 
fry-ayor, dy-dyw, dy-dyouu, dy-ayety, middle ty-ayéunr. So also fmeyxa and 
§r-eyxoy from dépw. 


POSITION OF AUGMENT AND REDUPLICATION IN COMPOUND 
VERBS 


449. In verbs compounded with a preposition, augment and redu- 
plication stand between the preposition and the verb. 


Thus, drepBalyw pass over, brepéBarvoy, brepBéBynxa ; elaBddXAw throw into, eloé- 
Baddoy, elo BEBAnKa. 

a. Before « of the augment é« regains its fuller form é (138 a), and é¢v and 
et» reappear in their proper forms which were modified in the present. Thus 
écBddrw throw out, &éBaddrov, éxBéBrAnxa ; éuBdddXw throw tnio, évéBadrdrov; cva- 
Méyw collect, cuvédeyor, curelhoxa ; cupplarw throw together, ovvdppiva, ovrép- 
pda; cvoxevdtw pack together, cvvecxetafov, cvverxevdc Ony. 

b. Prepositions (except rep{ and wpé) drop their final vowel: dwrofd\d\w throw 
away, dw-éBaddorv ; but repcSdd\d\w throw around, wepiéBaddroy, rpoBalyw step for- 
ward, xpoéBny. But rpd may contract with the augment (wpotfynv). 


450. But some verbs, which are not often used except as compounds, are 
treated like uncompound verbs and take the augment before the preposition, as 
éxabhpny sat from xcdOnyat, éxd@ctoy set, sat from xadliw, pupdleoa clothed from 
dupcévripus, exdbevdow (and xadyidor) slept from xabeddw, Frurduny, friorhOny 
from éwisrayat understand. tyu forms ddte: and #¢te. The simple verbs occur 
mostly in poetry. But drodatw enjoy makes drodédauxa, dferdiw review hraxa. 


448 D. Hom. has many reduplicated second aorists, as ré-r:dov from welOw 
(w8-) persuade, xexdduny, xe-xdduevos from xédopar command, de-\abéo Oar from 
havOdrw (Aad-) escape the notice of, re-pidécOar from Pelopar (g:3-) spare, Hp-apor 
from dpaploxw (dp-) join, Sp-opoy from Spriu arouse. The indicative forms may 
take the syllabic augment, as in éwé-¢pador from g¢pdiw (¢pad-) tell. From 
dvizrw chide and épéxw check come #rtraroy and évéviror, and #pbxaxoy. 
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451. Double Augment. — Some verbs take two augments, one before and 
the other after the preposition, as }r-ecxduny, Arerxbuyy from d»éxoua endure, 
hv-dx ou from évoxAdw annoy, érnvdpOwua: from éravpObw set upright. So also, 
by analogy to the foregoing, a few verbs derived from compound words: dyde- 
oBhrouy from dup Bnréw dispute, qvredéxe: from dyridixéw go to law (dvridixos). 


452. Compounds of Sve- ili and et well. (1) dvorvxéw am unhappy, é-dv0- 
TUxouy, 5e-Sue-TUXnKa. Suo-npécrour, Sug-npéoryxa from dvc-apecréw do not occur. 
(2) evepyeréw do good, evepyérnoay, evepyérnxa (inscrip.), ednpyéryxa (texts). 


453. Verbs derived from compound nouns take the augment and the redupli- 
cation at the beginning ; a8 éuidoddbyour, penvOorA\Synxa from pvGodoyéw tell legends 
(pvodbyos teller of legends) ; gxodduour, pxoddunna from olkodopéw Duild (oixoddpos 
house-builder) ; juwbdwy, Aurddrnxa from éuwoAdw traffic in (éurodh traffic). 

a. exxdr\nod{w hold an assembly (éxxd\nola) makes 4x-xAnolafoy or éf-e-«KAn- 
alafov. éyyvdw pledge makes éveytwy, éveyinoa and (better) pyydws, Fyytnoa. 


454. Verbs derived from compound nouns whose first part is a preposition 
are commonly treated as if compounded of a preposition and a simple verb; as 
xarrryopéw accuse (xartyyopos), xarrydbpouy, xarryépnxa ; érOiuéouar ponder (Erbv- 
pos) evelvuHOny, évrediuficba:; éwiwpxéw swear falsely (éwlopxos), éxtwpxyxa; éy- 
xeipl{w entrust (éy xepl), évexelpioa. 

a. But several verbs are not treated as compounds, such as dwardw deceive, 
dwicréw distrust, dmopéw am in difficulty, rappnoid{ouar speak freely. 


TENSE-SUFFIXES, THEMATIC VOWEL, MOOD-SUFFIXES 


455. Tense-Suffixes. — The tense-suffixes, which are added to the verb-stem 
to form the tense-stems, consist of the thematic vowel and certain other letters. 
No tense-suffixes are added to the verb-stem (1) in the second aorist active 
and middle, and second perfect and pluperfect, of us-verbs ; (2) in the perfect 
and pluperfect middle of verbs in -w and -u:. The tense-suffixes are as follows : — 

1. Present system, -%-, -1%-, -1%-, -v%-, -av%-, -ve%-, -va-, -wv-, -(s)on% 5 
or none, as in ¢a-péy. 

Future system, -c%-. 

First aorist sytem, -ca-. 

Second aorist system, -%-; or none, as in &-¢r7-». 

First perfect system, -xa- (plupf. -«y- from -xea-; -xeu- from -xee-; -xe-). 
Second perfect system, -a- (plupf. -7-, -e:-, or -e-) ; or none, as in é-ra-re. 
Perfect middle system. none (future perfect -7%-). 

First passive system, 07-, -Oe- (future passive -0n0 %-). 

Second passive system, 7, -e- (future passive -n7%-). 

N. —-a in the aorist is properly a relic of the personal ending (666). 


CON QoQOefe Sb 


456. Thematic Vowel. —The thematic, or variable, vowel appears at the 
end of the tense-stems in the present, imperfect, and second aorist active and 


455. D. For the Doric future -ce%-, see 5640. — For the Epic first aorist -«%-, 
see 642 D. — For the doubling of o in the future and first aorist, see 584 b. D., 
644 b. D. 
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middle of w-verbs, and in all futures and future perfects. The thematic vowel 
in the indicative is o before » or v (and in the optative of the tenses mentioned) ; 
elsewhere it is «. Thus, \9%-, uw %-, Ado %-, AvONT%-, edo %-; Abo-~i-ys. In 
the subjunctive it is “/7. 

a. Attic inscriptions have both -eréwy and -oc#wy in the imperative. 


457. Subjunctive. —In the subjunctive of all verbs the thematic vowel is 
@/y-~ Thus, A\dw-per, Abn-re, Mow-pyer, oTeldy-Te. 
a. Verbs in -viju form their subjunctive like w-verbs, 


458. In the present and second aorist of «:-verbs, and in the aorist passive, 
“/, is added to the tense stem. Thus ridduer from rifé-w-per, 03 from O¢-w, 
riéqre from 7:0é-n-Te, \vOO from Avodé-w. 


459. Suffix of the Optative. — The optative adds the mood suffix -i-, or -:7- 
which contracts with the final vowel of the tense-stem : Adorus for Abo-i-pu, pidrolyny 
for gideo-ly-», r:Belny for riBe-ln-». -cy- occurs only before active endings. When 
the suffix is -:7-, the 1 pers. sing. ends in -»; a8 ripao-ly-» = riugddy»; when it is 
i-, the 1 pers. sing. ends in -, a8 ripdo-i-yu = Trippy. 


460. cy is used as follows (in all other cases -i-) :— 

a. In contracted verbs in the singular, rarely in the dual and plural, -i- 
appears in the dual and plural, rarely in the singular, 

b. In liquid verbs in the future active singular: ¢avoln-» for daveo-ly-». In 
the dual and plural -i-: ¢avoiroy, davoiuer for daved-i-rov, paveb-i-pey. 

c. In thesingular of pu-verbs : rely» for ribe-(n-v, dcdolny for 5:30-ln-», beln» for 
Ge-ty-v. Here the modal sign is added to the tense-stem without any thematic 
vowel. -i- is more common in the dual and plural: ridetuew for riOé-t-per, 3cd0%- 
pev for 8:36-i-per, Octre for Oé-i-re. Verbs in -viu: make their optatives like Adw. 

a. In the aorist passive: Avdelnv for AvGe-lyn-», davelny for dave-ly-». In the 
dual and plural -- is more common: AvOetuew for AvOé-t-pev, Pavetre for paré-i-re. 

e. In some second perfects, as wpoedyAvOolys, and in the second aorist cxolny 
from &xw (but -v7xotu in composition). 

N. —In the 8 pl. -e- is regular before -»: Abo-te-», 7i:Be-te-v, AuOe-ie-y, 


461. a. In the I aor. opt. act. of w-verbs the endings -euas, -eve, and -eca» are 
more common than -ais, -at, -acey. 

b. In the aor. opt. passive of all verbs and in the opt. of «:-verbs and of con- 
tract verbs -croy, -:ryy, -ter, -tTe, -cew are COMMOner than -tyTov, -inryy, -cnper, 
+9re,-«neay. Prose writers use either the shorter or the longer forms ; poets use 
only the shorter forms. Except in contract verbs -:yre is very common in the 2 
pl. and is sometimes the only form in the Mss., as Solyre, delnre, yvolyre, -Balnre, 
hwOelyre, pavelyre; but the forms in question occur in prose writers and their 
genuineness is therefore unsupported by metrical evidence. 
457 D. Hom. has -%- instead of -“/,-, especially in the 1 aor., 2 aor. of ju- 
verbs, and 2 aor. pass. (éptccoper, Swouer, rpawelouer; also in foyer, efSopev). 
These forms do not occur in the sing. or 3 pl. active. Verbs in w rarely show 
this % in the present. (Other examples 532, 667 D., 682 D.) 

400 D. -<»- is very rare in Hom. in the dual and plural. 
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ENDINGS OF THE VERB: PERSONAL ENDINGS 


462. To make the complete verbal forms, to the tense-stems in the 
various moods are attached the personal endings in the finite moods 
and other endings in the infinitives, participles, and verbal adjectives. 
See 366. The personal endings of the four finite moods are given 
below. In many forms only the j-verbs preserve distinct endings. 
Some of the endings are due to analogy of others and many are still 
unexplained. The first person dual, when it is used, has the form 
of the first person plural. 


ACTIVE MIDDLE 
INDICATIVE INDICATIVE INDICATIVE INDICATIVE 
(primary tenses) (secondary tenses) (primary tenses) (secondary tenses) 
AND AND AND AXD 
SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE 
Sing. 1. — or -ps v “pat “—pnv 
2. -¢ (for -0:), Oa (-c6a) -s, -oba ~rat -ro 
8. -ou (for -rc) — Tat -To 
Dual 2. -rev ~Tov -ooy ~rboy 
3. -rov -Thy -cbov -cOnyv 
Plur. 1. -pev ~pav ~peba -pe8a 
2. -te ~re -ob< ~o0e 
8. -vorw (for -rr:) “Vv, -ay, -vTaL -vro 
ACTIVE MIDDLE 
IMPBRATIVE 
Sing. 2. —, a, = -70 
3. Te -76a 
Dual 2. -Tov -78ov 
3. TeV . -obev 
Plur. 2. Tt -70e 
8. -vtev (-rwear) -70wv (-cfworar) 


462 D. Doric has -r: for -o1, -yes for -ne», -yri in 8 pl., and -ray, -v 6a», -pa» for 
-Tyv, -cOny, “ny. -Tay, -c Oa», -uaw are also Aecolic. 

The close agreement between Greek and Sanskrit may be illustrated by tne 
inflection of Old Greek and Doric ¢aul say, Skt. bhd&mi shine, &pepor, Skt. 
abharam bore. 
¢@a-ul bha-mi ¢d-réy bh&tés &depo-y Abhara-m égepé-ryy adbhara-tim 
¢d-s dhi-si ¢@d-ués Dha-mds depe-s Abhara-s épépo-uey Abharai-ma 
¢a-rl bhé-ti ga-ré bh&-thd  eepe-(7r) dbhara-t épépe-re aAbhara-ta 
@t-rér bhé-thds ¢d-yri bhd-nti épédpe-roy Abhara-tam %peoo-»(r) Abhara-n(t) 
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463. PRIMARY ENDINGS OF THE ACTIVE (IND. AND SUBJ.) 


a. 1 Sing. — -u: is found only in s:-verbs. Verbs in -w have no ending 
and simply lengthen the thematic vowel (Atw, Aelrw). The perfect has no per- 
sonal ending, -a taking the place of a thematic vowel. 

b. 2 Sing.— (1) -o: is found in Hom. ésoi thou art from the su-verb elui I 
am; possibly also in ¢7s thou sayest. Attic ef thou art is derived from é«:. 
7l@y-s is obscure. des is probably for dje-cr, Avet, Avec, to which s has been 
added. Subj. Ady-s follows the analogy of the indicative, but with long thematic 
vowel. ri6ys for r:6é-ys. In the perfect -s (not for -o:) has been added. 

(2) -6a is a perfect ending, as in olc6a knowest for ol8 + 0a (83). From the 
perfect it spread to the imperfects #c6a wast, fecba wentst, tpnoba saidst, 
and to 73noc6a or Fdecba knewest. The perfect has commonly -a-s. olo@as and 
ficGas are late. 

c. 3 Sing. —-r: is found in s-verbs: éo-rl, rl@noe for rlOy-r: (Doric) by 
115. sec is obscure, but it cannot be derived from Ave-ox for Ave-rt. = ASy, TiO7 
(for r16éy) follow Ade, but with long thematic vowel. In the perfect, -e with no 
personal ending. 

4. 3 Pl.— Original -vr: is retained in Doric Adéoryr:, whence Attic Abover 
(115 a); é»rl, Attic elol. Subj. Adwor from Abw-rri, rOdor from ridéw-vri, rorder 
from roder: (Dor.). Many x forms are derived from -avri, as ri6éice (7:0é-arr:), 
b:d6aor (5:36-arr:), dorado: (éord-arrt), lordo (from lord-ayr:), the accent of which 
has been transferred to rideioc (747 D. 1), &S:3o0e from (Dor.) 7l6e-vri, 8ld30-vri. 
-dr« from -gri (35 b), properly the ending of the perfect after a consonant, ap- 
pears as -do. in Hom. wedéxdo.; but it has been replaced by -ador out of -arri, 
as in rerpdd-ace. 


464. SECONDARY ENDINGS OF THE ACTIVE (IND. AND OPT.) 


The optative usually has the endings of the secondary tenses of 
the indicative. 





463 a. D. The Hom. subj. ¢6é\wmu, rixwm, dydywu, are new formations. 
Acolic has @Anu, Soxluwu (indic. ). 

b. (1) els or els in Hom. and Hat. is derived from ef+s. For this form 
éoo(f) may be read in Hom. Theocr. has -es for -ecs (duédyes, etc.) and perf. 
werbrOes (557. 2. D.). . 

b. (2) -véa in Hom. indic. ¢f06a, rlénc6a, ZinoGa ; subj. ¢0é\yo6a also writ- 
ten éAno@a; opt. (rarely) xAalowGa, BddowGa. -76a occurs also occasionally in 
Doric (re@opic6a) and Aeolic (&xecGa, pidno6a). 

c. Aeolic has 7l@n, roln, creddvor, but Ror says. Subj.: Hom. é64Aqgor (also 
written ¢0éAno.; cp. Arcad. &y7). popéyor, Gena. 

d. Hom. has -dor in aor they yo, taor they are, and in PeBdacr, yeydacr. 
Aeolic has Adow:, Plrew, Tipao. 

4A a. D. -» for -u is very rare (rpégow in Eur., dudproy in Cratinus). 

c. Doric #s was for 4o0(7). 

e. -y is regular in Doric and common in Hom. and later poetry ; as zord-» 
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a. 1 Sing.— -» stands for » (188 c), cp. &pepo-», Skt. dbhara-m. After a 
consonant » (sonant nasal, 20 b, 35 c) became a: fAtoa for é\tou, Epic fa was for 
4(o)a from fon. In the pluperfect -y is from e-a (467). -» is found in the opta- 
tive when the mood suffix is -in- ; elsewhere the optative has -yu. 

b. 2 Sing. — On -céa see 463 b (2). 

c. 3 Sing. — -r dropped (133 b) in @dve, éri6n, and in the opt. Abou, en (cp. 
Old Lat. sied). vce has its -e from the perfect (cp. olde) and shows no per- 
sonal ending. 

d. Dual. — -rny is rarely found for -roy in the 2 dual (edpérny in Plato). 
Hom. has érevxeroy as 8 dual, 

e. 3 Pl. —-» for-»r by 183 b. -ca» (taken from the 1 aorist) is used (1) in 
the imperf. and 2 aor. of su-verbs, as érife-cay, Efe-cay; (2) in the aor. pass. 
€X00n-cay, éepdyn-cay (here -» preceded by a short vowel occurs in poetry, 
585 a. D.) ; (3) in the pluperf. é\eNvxe-cay ; (4) in the opt. when -c»- is the modal 
suffix (460). In the opt. -va» is rare. 


465. ENDINGS OF THE MIDDLE (INDIC., SUBJ., OPT.) 


a. 2 Sing. — Primary -ca retains its o in the perfect of all verbs (AéA\v-car), 
and in the pres. of «:-verbs (rf@e-ca:). Elsewhere o drops between vowels, as in 
AOy or Ader from Abe-car, AVO}oy or -c, Pavy from Pavée-ca, ring from riude-ca ; 
subj. Ady from Ady-car, Phvy from Pyvyy-cat, O7 from Ofe-ca, 5g from 8dn-ca, J 
from éy-ca, girg from gdirén-ca, Syrot from 5yAby = 8yAby-cat. 

N. 1. — The forms -y and -« are found in the present, future, and future per- 
fect. See 628. 

N. 2. — dvg and 8dry for ddvaca, éxlorg and érlory for érloracai, épte for 
é¢teca:, are poetic and dialectic or late. 

b. 2 Sing. — -go stays in all plups. and in the imperf. of y:-verbs. Else- 
where it loses its o, as in éAdov froin édbe-co, éAdow from édbca-co, é>fyw from 
éphva-co, éXlrou from éAlwe-co, E#ov from &Ge-co, éxplw from érpla-co, érizad from 
éripde-co, épirod from épidée-co. In the optative, Abow, Alwow, reHeio, elo, Abaato, 
from \bor-co, etc. ; rizgo from ripdot-co. 

N. 1. —é3dew or }ddnw and Axrlorw are commoner than édéraco and j#rleraco 
from 8évayzat am able and érloraya: understand. 

N. 2.— After a diphthong or a long vowel in the 2 aor. indic. mid. -vo is re- 
tained, as elco (fu send), Synco (drlynmu benefit). 


(Eorn-cav), €5:d0-» (€5(30-car), Pirndev (EpirAHOn-car), rpdger (érpddy-cay). The 
short vowel before »(r) is explained by 40. Hom. #e-» were became #», used 
in Dor. as 3 pl. ; in Attic it was used as 3 sing. 

465 a. D. Hom. has Povddea, perf. pnéurnac, but pres. ddvaca, wapleracai ; 
Spec is unique (for Spear) ; subj. Sdvnaz. Doric often contracts, as ofy for ofe-a. 
Aeolic generally leaves eac open (xeloe-a). Hdt. has open -eas, -nac. 

b. Hom., Doric, and Aeolic have generally open forms, as Hom. Bd) Xe 
(rarely Bd\Xev), wsvca-0. pero, oreio are from -eeo. Hom. has éudprao for Attic 
éudprvago, and may drop ¢ even in the pluperfect (€acve). When Doric con- 
tracts ao we have a. In Hdt. ao, eo are open, but the writing ev for eo is found. 
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c. Dual.— The 1 pl. is used for the 1 dual except in the three poetic forms 
Tepddpedor, dedelupedor, dpudipefor. Hom. has -oGor for -c@ny in Owphoces bor. 

d. : Pl.—JIn epic and dramatic poetry -yeocGa is often used for -yeOa for 
metrical reasons (fovAduerOa, émicrdpuecda). 

e. 2 Pl. —On the loss of o in oe (Errade), see 103. 

f. 3 Pl. — After vowel stems -vrat, -»ro are preserved. After stems ending 
in @ consonant -vrat, -yro became -ara:, -aro by 35 b. These forms were retained 
in prose till about 400 B.c. (e.g. rerdxarat, érerdxaro). 


466. ENDINGS OF THE IMPERATIVE 


1. Active. 

a. 2 Sing.—Ale, Alwe, rife (for riée-<-) have not lost -@. -& is found 
in 2 aor. pass. ddyy-A; in or#-& and fora-&; in some 2 aorists, like yvd-é, 
Thq-t, wi-fi, Which are ys forms though they have presents of the w form 
(687). Also in fo-& be or know, 18 go, ¢d& or padi say. réOynri is for Avon 
by 126 b. 

b. -s occurs in 6és, &s, 86s, oxés (and in the rare Olyes, ries). This -s is not 
derived from -&. 

c. Ade-oy aor. act. and Ade-a: aor. mid. are obscure in origin. 

2. Middle. 

a. 2 Sing. — -vo retains its o in the (rare) perf. of all verbs and in the pres. 
of ps-verbs (AdAveo, rlfevo, terrace). Elsewhere o is dropped, as in Aéov from 
Me-go, Acwod from Aewé-go, Oot from 6-00, of from &-co, rplw from wpla-co, rind 
from ripde-co. 

N. — rl6ovu, torw, 3ldouv are poetic or late. 

8 3 Pl. — For -»rwr and -céwy we find -rweay and -c@woay in prose after 
Thucydides, in Euripides, and in inscriptions after 300 B.c. Thus, \vérwoar, Avod- 
tucav, AvcOwoay, AVodcOwoar, AVO}rwoay, Arérwoay, AiwésOwoay, Pnvdcbwear, 
parfrucay, TiudcOwoar, pirelcOwoar, yeypdpdwoary, werelrOwoay, riBérwoay, 5:56- 
rucay, Oérwoay, TiPécOwoar, Oc Owoay, -Erwoay, -EcOwoar. 

N.—oerwy for Syrwy is rare. Attic inscriptions have (very rarely) 
Twa. 





f. -ara:, -aro occur in Hom. regularly in the perfect and pluperfect of 
consonant stems, as rerpddara, fara: for. éo-vrat, flaro for qe-vro from Fyac 
(ones) ; also in stems ending in-, as ép@laro, -ara, -aro were transferred to 
vocalic stems, as BeSAhara:, BeBAjaro, Hdt. duvéarar. Hom. has -d-ara in éA7- 
\ddara: from é\avew drive. In the opt. -aro always (yevolaro for yévowro). In 
Hdt. » before -ara:, -aro is shortened, as perf. tryéara: for #yf-arat = fynvrat, 
éReBdéaro for -naro. For xetyra:, Hom. xelarat and xéara:, Hdt. has xéara:. In 
the opt. Hdt. has -aro: Bovdolaro, detalaro, In Hdt. -ara:, -aro occur even in the 
present system, ri@éara, duréara, toréaro. 

406 a. D. -& is not rare in Hom., pres. 5f3w6t = Sl8ov, SprvO, aor. «0G, perf. 
térheh. Aeolic has ford, didn. wlet, &¢x01, 5(80c (Pindar) are very rare. 

8. Doric has also -yrw, as in rapeyéyrw; Acolic -vrov, as éporroy. Doric 
has -o6w (pl.) and -cdw». 
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ENDINGS OF THE PLUPERFECT, ENDINGS IN of 


467. Endings of the Pluperfect Active.—-y, -9s, -«(») are derived from 
-e(7)a, -e(o)as, -e(o)e. In later Greek the endings are -e, -es, -e(»), -ecroz, 
-ciT ny, -eiuer, -ecre, and very late -acay. 


468. The Endings -o6«, etc. — The o of the endings -c6e, -c0w, -cbov, -cOwy, 
-c6a: (409 N.) has no exact parallel in cognate languages, and seems to have 
spread in Greek from forms like reré\ea-0e, E{wo-Oe, etc., where a sigma-stem 
was followed by original -ée. 


ENDINGS OF THE INFINITIVE, PARTICIPLE, AND VERBAL 
ADJECTIVE 


469. Infinitive.— The following are the endings added to the tense-stem to 
make the infinitive. 

a. -ev: in present and 2 aorist active of w-verbs, all futures active, Thus, Adec», 
ripdy, A\cweiv, \dovey, Pavety from Nbe-er, Tiude-ev, Uiwé-ev, \bce-er, Havde-ev. 

b. -as: in 1 aor. active, as Adoar, wacdeToa:, Settar. 

c. -vas: (1) present, 2 perf. of u«:-verbs, the two passive aorists, as r:0é-rat, éord- 
vat, AvO#-var, parf-vac; (2) perfect active, AeAuvcé-var, and e/8¢-rac from 
el5-e (olda). 

N. 1.— The ending eva: appears in the 2 aor. of su-verbs, as Sova: from 36-erax, 

Getva: from 6é-evac. 

d. -r@a:: in other cases. 

N. 2. — The infinitives are old cases of substantives, those in -a: being datives, 
the others locatives. 


470. Participles. — The stem of the participle is formed by adding the fol- 
lowing endings to the tense stem. 
a. -vr-: in all active tenses except the perfect, and in 1 and 2 aor. passive (301). 
b. -or-: in the perfect active (for -for-) ; masc. -ws, fem. -via, neut. -ds (301 c). 
Cc. -pevo-: in the middle, and in the passive except in the aorist. 


471. Verbal Adjectives. — Most of the verbals in -rés and -réos are formed 
by adding these suffixes to the verbal stem of the aorist passive (first or second). 
Thus, gcdrnrés, -rdos (é-pirH-Onv) ; weords, -réos (é-welc-Onv) ; rTedeorés, -réos 
(é-rehéo-Onv) ; oradrés, -réos (é-ordd-yv); BAnrés, -réos (€-BAH-Onv). On the 
accent of compound verbals, see 426 c. 

467 D. Hom. has -ea, -ns, -e: or e-v (-ce only in dee), -eoay, and rarely -o», 
-es, -€; Hdt. has -ea, -eas, -ee (-e: ?), -eare, -evay. 

460 D. -ev appears also in Hom. ldéev (miswritten /3ée»). Hom. has no case 
of -eva: (for lévac write Muevar). For -e» or -vac Hom. often uses -pevar (alao 
Aeolic) and -yev (which is also Doric) ; both endings show the accent on the 
preceding syllable, as fevyrtperar, Euperac (= elvar), pirrperar, orhpevat, dordperat, 
dtduevat, duowOhuerar, Sahpevar; riOduer, Eupev, fuer, O€uer, EX\Oeuer, Aééper. Doric 
has -pey in the aorist passive, as alaxurOfuer. -yev is preceded by a short syllable 
and generally stands before a vowel. -»a: always follows a long vowel. Doric 
has -yy and -ey in the present. Aeolic has -y» in the present and 2 aorist. 
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a. Some are derived from other stem forms (pres. and fut.), a8 gep-rés, 
i-réov, Suva-r6s ; peverds (Cp. peré-w = per fut.). 


472. Verbals in -rés, -r#, -réy either (1) have the meaning of a perfect pas 
sive participle, as xpurrés hidden, wacdeurés educated, or (2) express possibility, 
as voyrés thinkable, dparés visible. Many have either signification, but some are 
passive only, as words done. See 425c. N. 

a. Usually passive in meaning are verbals from deponent verbs, as pipnnrds 
imitated. 

b. Usually active in meaning are compounds derived from transitive active 
verbs ; but some intransitive verbs make active verbals, as purés flowing. 

c. Many are active or passive, others only active: weuwrés blamed, blam- 
able, blaming, wiorés trusting in (rare), trusted, &xpaxros doing nothing, not 
done, pOeyxrés sounding. 


473. Verbals in -réos, -réa, -réoy express necessity (cp. the Lat. gerundive in 
-adus), as doréos that must be given, wa:deurdédos edycandus. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSE-SYSTEMS (QQ AND MI-VERBS) 
CHANGES IN THE VERB-STEM 


474. From the verb-stem (or theme) each tense-stem is formed by 
the addition of a tense-suffix (455) or of a prefix, or of both. In 
75-495 certain modifications of the verb-stem are considered. | 


475. Variation in Quantity. — Many verbs of the first class (498 ff.) 
show variation in the quantity of the vowel of the verb-stem, which is 
commonly long in the present but fluctuates in other tenses, as Ai-a, 
At-cw, Edv-ca, but AeAv-xa, ACAV-pat, €AU-Onv. (Other examples, 500.) 

a. Some verbs of the Fourth Class (523 c) lengthen a short vowel of the pres- 
ent in some other tenses. Thus, A\auSdww (AaB-) take, Ajyoua, ef Anda, ef \nupat, 
€\4GOnr, Dut 2 aor. EaBoy. 


476. Vowel Gradation (35, 36).— Verbs of the first class show a 
variation between a strong grade (or two strong grades) and a weak 
grade. The weak grades, i, ¥, a, appear especially in the second 
aorist and second passive systems; the corresponding strong grades, 
a (a), ev (ov), 7 (w), appear usually in the other systems (os, ov, w, In 
the second perfect). | 

a. Expulsion of a short vowel between consonants (so-called syncope 498) 
produces a weak form of the stem of the same grade as ¢, v, a (86). Cp. yl-y»-0- 
was become (aor. é-yer-6-unv), ¢-rr-d-uny (pres. wér-o-ya: fly) with &-):w-o-p, 
t-puy-o-», é-rdx-y-» (477 c). So &-cyx-0-y got from &x-w have. 

b. a is the weak form of n (&@), as in r#xw érdxyny; and of ¢, when e has), », 
», p before or after it, as in rpérw, érpdwny (479). 


477. The following examples illustrate the principles of 476. 
a. eore: Aclrw leave, r\elyw, 2 perf. \éNowwa, AéActu ar, EAelPOny, 2 aor. Europ, 
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N.—The weak form appears when the verb undergoes Attic reduplication 
(446) ; as in ddelpw anoint, 2 perf. ddrprdupa, 4rA4Acupa; épelxw tear (Ionic and 
poetic), 2 perf. dpipryyar, 2 aor. Fomor; epelew overthrow, Epic éphpira; but 
épelSw prop, épipew par 

b. evovu: ér\e6(A)couae I shall go, 2 perf. é\#jAvda (Epic é\jAova), 2 aor. 
(Epic fAvGor) ; pebyw flee, pevgouae or Pevtotua 2 perf. wépevya, 2 aor. Epvyor ; 
péw flow (for pev-w, 43), pebooua, épponxa (pve-), 2 aor. pass. éppbyp. 

N. — xéw pour (for xev-w, 43), €xea (for %xeva), has v in xéxuxa, xéxupa, éxu- 
Onv; cedw (poetic) urge, toreva, tooupa:, éoovGny or dcb0ny rushed. See also 
reéxw in the List of Verbs. 

c. nwa: Ahy-vim break, phiw, tppyta, 2 perf. Zppwya, 2 aor. pass. éppdyyp ; 
rix-w melt, ritw, Ernta, rérnxa, ér4xOny, 2 aor. pass. érdxny. 

N. — Verbs of class c usually have & in the 2 aorist, w in the 2 perfect (if 
there is one), elsewhere y. w occurs in the present in rpuyw gnaw, 2 aor. Erpayop. 


478. Change of « to o in the Second Perfect. — In the second perfect 
e of the verb-stem is changed to o. 

kréw-r-w steal xéxdopa, (dwro-)xrelyw Kill (crew, 519) -éerova, Aéy-w collect 
eDroxa, rdoxw, fut. weloopar (from wevOcopa, 100) rérorOa, réur-w send réroupa, 
aorépy-w love trropya, rixrw beget réroxa, rpéx-w turn rérpoda, rpép-w nourish 
rérpopa, pbelp-w corrupt Epfopa. So in yiy(e)voua: become eyersunr, yéyora ; 
éyelpw awaken éyptyyopa (446). This change corresponds to that of e to o: (477 a). 


479. Change of « to a.— In verb-stems containing A, p, v, p, an ¢ is 
usually changed to a in the first perfect, perfect middle, and second 
passive systems. 


Tpéx-—w turn, Térpaypa, érpdarny (1 aor. érpépOny); rpéd-w feed, réOpaypar, 
érpddny (1 aor. eOpépOnv) ; oxelpw (crep-) sow, towapya, dordpyy; pbelpw (pbep-) 
destroy, tpOapua:, épOdpny; oréd\d\w (ored-) send, toradxa, Eorarpar, dordryr ; 
relvw (rev-) stretch, réraxa, Térayat, érdéyy (1 aor.). 

a. Also in the 2 aor. pass. of xAérrw steal (éxAdany), rhéxw weave (érAdanp), 
répxw gladden (Epic érdprnv). Many of these verbs also show o in the second 
perfect (478). 


480. ‘This & is also found in the second aorist active and middle of xrelow kill 
(Exravoy poetic), réuyw cut (dialectal &rapyov), rpérw turn (Erparoy poetic), réprw 
gladden (érapréunvy poetic), poetic ddpxouar see (¥3paxov). Also wépdw, rrhocw. 


481. «¢ in the perfect middle in xéxAeppar(xr\érrw steal), wéwreypar (wréxew 
weave) is introduced from the present. 


482. The & in 479, 480 is developed from a liquid or nasal brought between 
two consonants (35b). ‘Thus, feradya:, rérauar from éorApat, reryuat, érdéyr 
from érvénv (20 b). Here ord, rv represent weak grades of the stem. 


483. a. The variations ¢, 0, a, o appear in rpérw turn, rpépw, Erpeva, 2 pert. 
rérpopa, rérpaupar, erpépOny, 2 aor. pass. érpdrny; frequentative rperdw (867), 

b. The variations «, 0, w appear in réroua: fly, rordoyar (poet.) and frequen 
tative rwerdoua: (poet., 867) fly about. 
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484. », a in the Second Perfect.— In the second perfect a of the 
verb-stem is lengthened to y (a): @dAAw (Gad-) bluom, réOnra; daivw 
(dav-) show, wépyvr; paivw (wav-) madden, péunva; xpatw (xpay-) cry 
oul, xéxpaya. 

485. Addition of e«.—a. To the verb-stem ¢ is added to make the present 
stem in 8oxéw seem, fut. d6fw, aor. ESoka (Sox-) ; 80 in yauéw marry, dbéw push. 
Usually e is added in some stem other than the present. 

b. In many verbs e is added to the verb-stem to form the tense-stems other 
than present, second aorist, and second perfect, e.g. udxopa: (uax-) fight, uaxod- 
war (= payxe(o)opar), duaxerduny, peudynuat. So dyGouar am grieved, BotrAoua 
wish, ylyvoua: become, 5éw want, (€)6é\w wish, pé\d\jw intend, pércc is a care, 
Sopa: think. 

c. In some verbs ¢« is added to form one or more tense-stems, a8 pérw (per) 
remain, pepévnxa (peve-) to avoid -y«xa in the perfect. So, véuw distribute, tw 
have, fyouacam gone. Soalso dapbdrw, dopalvoua, péw, creiBw (poetic), rvyxdyw. 

d. Some verbs have alternative presents with or without e. Here sometimes 
one is used in prose, the other in poetry, sometimes both are poetic or both used 
in prose. Thus, &\xw draw (Hom. also édxéw), ldxw laxéw sound (both poetic), 
néiw pedéw (both poetic), strrw and pirréw throw (both in prose). 


486. Addition of a and o.—.a or o is added to the verb-stem in some verbs. 
Thus, pzuxdopa: bellow (Epic 2 aor. utxoy), éuicnoduny ; ddloxouac(dd-) be cap- 
tered, drXdcona: from ddo-; Suvi-ys swear (du-) Spyooa, dpwpoxa etc. (dpu0-) ; 
oxouas am gone, Epic ofywxa or gxwxa. 


487. Lengthening of Short Final Vowel. — Verb-stems ending in a 
short vowel generally lengthen that vowel before the tense-suffix 
in all tenses (except the present and imperfect) formed from them. 
Here a (except after ¢, «, and p) and e become y, o becomes w. 


ripd-w (riva-) honour, trint-ow, értun-ca, rertun-xa, rertun-pat, érip}-Ony; 
Oupd-ws (Onpa-) hunt, Onpd-cw, éOjpa-ca, etc. (389) ; woréw (woe-) make, wor}-cw, 
éroln-ca, wewoln-xa, weroln-uat, é¢ro}-Onv; Snddw (ndo-) manifest, Syrw-ow, 
é4rw-oa, etc. ; ddw permit, ddow, etc. 

a. Note dxpodcopua:, Hxpododuny, etc., from dxpodomat hear; xphow, Expyca 
from xpdw give oracles; xphooua, éxpyoduny from xpdopar use; Tphow and 
frpyca from rerpalyw bore are from rpe-. 

b. Verb-stems adding e oro (486), and stems apparently receiving a short final 
vowel by metathesis (128), lengthen the short final vowel, as BotdAoua: (Bovd-) 


wish, Boudh-coues (Soude-, 485), edurw (xau-) am weary, xéxpyn-xa (Kyua-). 


485 D. Some Ionic and poetic verbs adding ¢ are d\étw, EXOopar, yeywrew, ynbéw, 
Sourdw, efpouar, elréw, éwaupéw, xedadéw, xéAopas, xevréw, ehdw, xruméw, xupéw, Adoxw, 
pédouar, pttw, waréouas, piyéw, orvydw, Topéw, xdfw, piréw (poetic forms), xpa-- 
cute; duwdacloxw, dwagioxw; Epic éd:ddoxynoca (3:ddonw), wihow, reriPhow 
wihods (welfe), repdjoopar (peldouac). 

486 D. a is added also in Spixdoua, yodw, Snprdopat, Uxudw, pnxdopar, unridw, 
All these are mainly poetic. 
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488. Retention of Short Final Vowel. — Many verb-stems ending 
apparently in a short vowel retain the short vowel, contrary to 487, 
in some or all the tenses. 


yerd-w laugh, yeddooua, éyéddoa, éyeMaoOny ; redéw finish, redo from redé-w, 
érédeca, reréd\exa, Terédecpat, éredécOnv; dviw accomplish, dvicu, Fvica, fviopa. 

a. The following verbs retain the final short vowel of the verb-stem in all 
tenses: Aya-ua:, aldé-ouat, dxd-opar, ddr\é-w, dvt-w, dpéoxw (dpe-), dpxé-w, dpd-w, 
dpt-w, yedd-w, édadvw (éda-), édcd-w, and @rx-w (édAx-e-), éué-w, épd-w, Epa-yas 
(poet.), érOlw (o61-, e8-e-, d50-), fé-w, OAd-w, tAdoxopuas (tra-), xAd-w break, peOboxw 
(uebv-), té-w, wrb-w (wri-, rri-), omd-w, reré-w, rpé-w, POlyw (Ph-), Prd-w, 
xard-w, xé-w (xv-). Also all verbs in -avpyimu and -ervimu (except oyna from 
oBévvips extinguish), and 5rd (dA-€-), Suvi (du-, due-, duo-), ordpriju (crop-e). 

b. The following verbs keep short the final vowel in the future, but lengthen 
it in one or more other tense-systems, or have double future forms, one with the | 
short vowel, the other with the long vowel: alvéw (alrxéow, Jreca, prexa, 7»éOny, 
fvnuos), 4x Oopar (dx6-, dxGe-), xaré-w, pdxouar (uax-e-), wOw, wtpw (wi-, wo-), 
woé-w, rovd-w, épt-w (Epic), pidvw (¢0a-). 

c. In some verbs the final short vowel of the verb-stem remains short in one 
or more tense-stems, but is lengthened in the future, as 3é-w bind, d4ew, f8yca, 
Sé8exa, Sédenar, 5¢éOnv. So alpéw, Balyw (Ba-), Buréw (Bu-), Sldwu (8o-, dw-), 
3éva-par, bw (80-, 31-), edplaxw (edp-e-), Exw (vex-, TXE-), Odw (O0-, BU-), Inu 
(¢-, #-), lornfu (ord-, ory-), Adw (AT-, AU-), TLOns (Ge-, On-), Tow (Ti-), Pow (Pi-, 
gu-), and the root ép-, pe- (elwor). 

d. Most of the verbs refusing to lengthen a final short vowel have verb-stems 
originally ending in o (624) ; as redéw from redec-w (cp. rd rédos). By analogy 
to these, other verbs retain their short final vowel. ! 


489. Insertion of o.— In the perfect middle and first aorist pas- 
sive systems, verbs which retain a short final vowel and some others — 
usually insert o before the personal ending. 


Thus, reddw (488 d), rerédecpat, érenécOny; oedw draw, trracua, dordebyy; 
xeXevw order, xexédevepat, exededoOny ; yeyvéonw know, Eyrwopa, eyrdbcOny. 

a. If the aorist passive ends in -@n» and not in -c@n», the perfect middle does 
not insert c. Thus -?», not -c8ny, occurs in all verbs in -evw except Axcbw stone 
to death, in all verbs in -ew which have -@y» preceded by 7, in all verbs in -ow 
except xéw heap up, and in all verbs in -aw except those that retain d. Stems 
originally ending in « (624) properly show ce. 

b. If the aorist passive ends in -c6y», the perfect middle may or may not 
insert o. Verbs in -afw and -:{w (stems -ad, -:d) regularly have o by 83, 687. 
In the case of other verbs some always show oc, some never show o, and some 
are doubtful. In many cases the later usage with o has crept into the Mss. of 





488 D. Here belong Epic dxndéw, xoréw, oéw, vecxéw, and the forms daca. 
-duny, deca. épdw shows épi- and épi-. 

489 D. Hom. has original forms in re¢paduévos (ppdiw), pameetiieet (xopirrw), 
érér Oper (relOw),. 
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the classical authors (so with the perfect of ddéw, Balww, dpdw, fwdvvips, xrelw 
(cAfw), ogfw, xplw, and with the aorist of ratw). 

c. The following verbs show an inserted ¢ both in the perfect middle and the 
aorist passive in classical Greek : aldéoua, yryrdonw, édxdw, OAdw, Opadw, xedebw, 
rdw, xva(l)w, xopévrit, xudiw, tbw, wlurrnu, wptw, wrirtw, oBérvviju, celw, oxe- 
Sdrvin, ordw, rarbw, rehéw, Tlyw, bw, Prdw, xbw, xpgfw. 

d. The following form only the perfect middle with ¢ in classical Greek : Bivéw, 
Ervin (euar, but éoro Hom.), dpbw, Swrviu, Edw, *ddbccouar, whéw, predw (Hadt.). 

e. The following form only the aorist passive with o in classical Greek : &yaya:, 
dxovw, avéw, dpéoxw, &xVouat, yeddw, Salvin, Spdw, éd\dw, papa, épdw, tAdoxopat, 
xreleo (KAfw), Aebw, peOtoxw, puprifoxw, dtw, Svouac (Hdt.), walw, radalw, werdy- 
vous, rhumpnus, palw, pdvviju, ordpriju, xardw, xpdoua, xpdw, xplu. 

f. Only in post-classical Greek is ¢ attested both in the perfect middle and 
aorist passive in dpxéw, féw, cdalw, (dro) Aavw, Adw, DAA, wéw, wralw, cdw, Pabw. 
— Only in the perfect middle: dyapai:, dxotw, dviw, yeddw, Spdw, éuéw, Epapar, 
xepdvviys, Kodobw, ueO0oKxw, valw, rdw spin, érulw, wale, wadalw, rerdyvvju (and in 
Ionic), xluxpnu (Aristotle; earlier perf. rérpnyat), crépyuym, xadrdw, patw. 
When the perfect middle is not attested in classical Greek some at least of 
the o forms from the above verbs may represent classical usage, provided the 
aorist passive has -v@nr. — Only in the aorist passive : dxéopai, ddéw, dptw, Balvw, 
Burdw, yebw, eldéw, EKatbrw, Epvuai, épdw, Ldvvvju, xalw, Edw, udxopwat, véw heap up, 
*3tccoua, tréw, erbw, ogfw, Pbdrw. 

g. Some verbs have double forms (one of which may be disputed) in the 
classical period : Sévapa:: é3urOn» and édurdeGny (chiefly Ionic and poetic) ; 
xerhvvtes: expdény and éxepdcOny; xpotw: xéxpovua: better than xéxpovopar; véw : 
rérnuas and vérnopac; Spvipr: duwpouae (and dudpoora), dpséyv and dyboOny. — 
Dialectal or dialectal and late are éBwo@nv for éBohOny (Bodw), éXfrAacpar #AdoOny 
(Arabvw), xexdpnua: for xexdperpar (xopévvim), weméracpar (werdyvipc). 

h. Some verb-stems ending in » show --ua: in the perfect middle: #ddmnw, 
pualew, waxbrw, wepalww, vpalyw, dalyew. Thus wrépacua:, Fdvopuar, peplaocpat. 
Dialectal or late: @nddrew, xothalyw, Nerrbvw, Avualvoua, talvw, Enpalyw, onualww. 
On -ppae see 579. 

i. Observe that some vowel verbs inserting o do not lengthen the final vowel 
of the verb-stem in any tense (yeAdw, redéw) ; and that some not inserting o 
(3éw, 06w, Adw) do not lengthen the final vowel in some tenses. é9-aivéw com- 
mend and wap-a:réw exhort do not insert ¢ and have the short vowel in all tenses. 

j. The insertion of ¢ in the perfect middle started in the 3 sing. and 2 pl. 
Before the endings -ra: and -o@e, o was retained in the case of verbs with stems 
originally ending in o (as redéw), or where o developed from 7, 8, @ (98) before 
rat, -o6e (xéweora: from reredrat) See 409 b, 624. In all cases where the 
verb-stem did not originally end in o, the sigma forms are due to analogy; as in 
xexér\evo pas (xedebw), wéwAnopar (rlurrnp), Eyrwopas (yryvdonw). 


490. Addition of @.—The present stems of some poetical verbs are made 
by the addition of 6; as »}-6-w spin, rd}-0-w am full (wlu-wAn-m). Cp. 832. 





490 D. A few verbs make poetic forms by adding -0%- to the present or 
the 2 aorist tense-stem, in which a or « (v once) takes the place of the thematic 
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a. Most of the indicative forms seem to be imperfects, but since some have the 
force of aorists (e.g., Soph. O. C. 862, 1834, O. 7’. 650), in certain editions they 
are regarded as second aorists, and the intinitives and participles are accented 
(against the Mas.) on the ultima (d:wxadety, elxadwy). 


491. Omission of v.— Some verbs in -vw drop the y of the verbal 
stem in the first perfect, perfect middle, and first passive systems. 

xptvw (xpir-), judge, xéxpi-xa, xéxpt-pat, éxpl-Onv. So also xAtww incline, whérw 
wash. . 


492. Metathesis.— The verbal stem may suffer metathesis (128). 


a. In the present: Orifoxw die, 2 aor. &avov, perf. réOynxa. 
b. In other tenses : Bd\dw throw (Bad-), perf. BéBAnKa, EBAHOny (BAn-); Téuvw cut 
’ (rep-v-), 2 aor. Eranov, perf. rérunxa; Sépxopar (depx-) see, 2 aor. Edpa- 
xov; réprw delight, 2 aor. pass. érdpry» and érpdany (both poetical). 


493. Syncope. — Some verbs suffer syncope (44 b). 
a. In the present; wtrrw fall for ri-3(e)7-w, toxw hold for (¢)i-0(e) x-w (125 €), 
plpvw for pi-perw. 
b. In the future: rrficopa: from réropar fly. 
c. In the second aorist : foxor for é&cex-oy from &xw (éx- for @ vex-, 125 e). 
d. In the perfect: wé-wra-na: have expanded from werd-vviju. 
N.— Syncopated forms are properly weak stems (476 a). 


494. Reduplication. — The verb-stem may be reduplicated. 


a. In the present with ¢: yiyrd-onw (yww-) know, rl-On-m place, orn-w set, 
3l-3w-4u give. The present reduplication may be carried over to other 
tenses: 3.3d(x)oxw teach (99), dddiw. Withe: re-rpalrw bore. 

b. In the second aorist: dyw (dy-) lead, ty-ay-or ; Exopar follow, dorduny (for 
e-7F-O4.N¥). 


c. Regularly with e in the perfect. 


495. Iterative Imperfects and Aorists in -cx%-.— Homer and Herodotus 
have iterative imperfects and aorists in -cxory and -cxouny denoting a customary 
or repeated past action. Homer has iterative forms in the imperfect and 1 and 
2 aorist active and middle. Herodotus has no iteratives in the 1 aorist and few 


vowel of the simple verb. Such forms are chiefly Homeric, but occur sometimes 
in Attic poetry, very rarely in prose. Thus, ddrceyddw (PrAdyw burn), edccdxaPor 
(8dxw pursue), foxeOor (¥xw have). 6-forms are found in moods other than 
the indicative (elxdOw, elxdOo.pu, duvvdbare, Siwxdbev, elxddwy). 

402 D. See the List of Verbs for poetical forms of duaprdrw, dapOdrw, Opdrrw, 
Br\ooxw, daudiw, 3duw, wop-. 

408 D. See the List of Verbs for poetical forms of ré\w, weddfw, uédr\w, wéro- 
pat; also &rerpor found, tredvov slew. 

494 D. Poetic dpaploxw (dp) fit, and the intensives (867) pap-palpw (pap-) 
Slash, rop-dipw (dup-) grow red, rapy-palyw (par) shine brightly, ro-wrrbw (wov-) 
puf. Also with » in 39-3éx-ro greeted (Mss. deldexro). 
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in the 2 aorist; and only from w-verbs. Herodotus regularly and Homer usually 
omit the augment. -aw verbs have -aa-cxoy or -a-cxoy; -ew Verbs -ee-oxor, in 
Hom. also -e-cxoy. -a-cxoy is rare in other verbs than those in -aw. The vowel 
preceding the suffix is always short. 

a. The suffix -ox«%- is added to the tense-stem. Imperf.: petye-oxe (detryw 
flee), Tye-oxov (Fxw have), vixd-cxopery (vixdw conquer), yoda-cxe (yodw bewail), 
cpbwra-oxe (xpUrrw hide), xadée-cxov (xadéw call), Swrvboxero (fwvrim gird) ; 
1 aor.: dwo-rpépa-one (dworpéww turn away); 2 aor.: ptye-cxe, ord-cxe stood. 


-VERB-STEM AND PRESENT STEM 


496. From the verb-stem (or theme) the present stem is formed 
in several ways. All verbs are arranged in the present system 
according to the method of forming the present stem from the verb- 
stem. Verbs are named according to the last letter of the verb-stem 
(376): 1. Vowel Verbs, 2. Liquid Verbs (including liquids and 
nasals), 3. Stop Verbs. 


1. PRESENT SYSTEM 
(PRESENT AND IMPERFECT ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 


497. The present stem is formed from the verb-stem in five dif- 
ferent ways. There are, therefore, five classes of present stems. 
The verb-stem is sometimes the present stem, but usually it is 
strengthened in different ways. A sixth class consists of irregular 
verbs, the present stem of which is not connected with the stem or 
stems of other tenses. 


FIRST OR SIMPLE CLASS 


498. Presents of the Simple Class are formed from the verb-stem 
with or without the thematic vowel. 


499. (I) Presents with the thematic vowel (w-verbs). The pres- 
ent stem is made by adding the thematic vowel %- to the verb-stem, 
as ri-w, waidet-w, rai-w, per-w, weiO-w, Pevy-w, and the denominative 
verbs ripd-w, drew, Bacrrlei-w. For the personal endings, see 463 ff. 
For the derivation of many of these verbs, see 522. 


500. The final vowel of the verb-stem is long in the present indicative, but 
either long or short in the othe tense-steins, of the following verbs in -vw or -tw. 
1. a. Verbs in -vw generally have i in Attic in the present; as A\édw loose, d6w 
go under, 0bw sacrifice (almost always), ¢$w make grow (usually). Also in 
ddbw, dprtw, BperPbouat, ynpboua, Saxpbw (once B), lipbw, loxbw, xarrbw, xrbw, 


- —-. a —_— = ——_ == ——— ee 





§00. 1. D. Homer has short v in dd\éw, drdw, Bpiw, dtw, éptw, Futw, Tar, 
¢@¢éw, and in all denominative verbs e.cept épyréovro and éwi@tovo:, where i is 
metrically neceasary ; long v in fw, rrow, bw; anceps in dbw sacrifice (i doubt- 
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xwxdw, kwrtw (usually), unedw, drb6w (drulw), wrbw, pboyat, orbouar, rpbw, be; 
possibly in efAvona:r, Autw, piw, dw, PrAdw; Ehivbw, pnpboyar, rAnOdw (once Fv), 
dirtiw. wptw (v) is doubtful. 

b. -vw has v short in dyiw, dpiw, Bptw, crow (but cAd6), weOdw, and in all 
verbs in -yvw. 

2. Attic has tin primitive verbs in -«w, as mptw, xpiw, x\iw, but Zin rlw, De- 
nominative verbs have ¢; but éc@tw. 


§01. Several verbs with medial ¢, + in the present, show {¢ or ¢, & or 0 in some 
other tense or tenses. Thus, 0\iBw press réOipha, wetyw choke érvlyny, rptBw 
rub rérpipa érplBny, ropw raise smoke éridny, ybxw cool épixnp. 


502. Verb-stems having the weak grades a, c, v, show the strong 
grades y, e, ev in the present; as ryx-w (rax-) melt, Aeitw (Aew-) leave, 
petyw (puy-) fiee. 

a. To this class belong also \}6w, ojrw, réOnwa am astonished, 2 aor. tragoy, 
drelpw, (Sé50cxa, 708), exw (Zoixa), (efwa, 563 a), dpelxw, dpelrw, weldw, creiBu, 
orelyw, pelSouar; epedyoua:, xevOw, revOopat, TEeVXW. 

503. Present Stems in -<%- for ev%-. — The strong form ev before the the- 
matic vowel became er (ey) and then e (20 a, 43) in the verbs Ode run Gedooua, 
véeo swim fvevoa, wAdw sail irdevoa, vbw breathe Exvevoa, plo flow pevooua, y bo 
pour xéxuxa, xéxupat, éxvén». 

504. (II) Presents without the thematic vowel (ju-verbs). The 
personal ending is added directly to the verb-stem, which is often 
reduplicated. The verb-stem shows different vowel grades, strong 
forms y, w in the singular, weak forms « (a), o in the dual and plural. 
Thus ri-Oy-t, ti-Oe-pev; Coryps for ct-orype (= ot-ora-m), t-ora-pev ; 
8i-8w-p, di-do-pev. 

a. All verbs in « (enumerated 723 ff) belong to this class except those in 
vis (628 f) and -yyu (523 g). 


SECOND OR T CLASS (VERBS IN -1rT@) 


505. The present stem is formed by adding -r%- to the verb- 
stem, which ends in z, B, or ¢. ‘The verb-stem is ascertained from 
the second aorist (if there is one) or from a word from the same 
root. 


ful), 06w rush on, rage, Uw (rarely \6w), rourviw, ploua:r. Pindar has v short 
in Odw sacrifice, loxtw, tw, paviw, pow, pidouat, in presents in -»vw, and in 
denominative verbs. 

2. Hom. has i? in the primitives miouac and yptw; but riw and riw (relw?) ; 
-iw in denominatives (except ujvie B 769). xovtw, dtouac are from xon(c)-tw, 
6:(o)-sopuas, 

8. Where Attic has i, 1 in the present, and Epic 3, %, the former are due to 
the influence of i, ¢ 





¢ in the future and aorist. 
608 D. ‘These verbs end in -evw in Aeolic (rvedw etc.). Epic rhelw, rvelw have 
e. by metrical lengthening (28 D.). 
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xérrw cut, verb-stem xor- in 2 aor. pass. ¢-xér-np. 
Pr\arrw injure, “ “ Brap * & % ZBrEBo, 
kadéiarw corer, “© *  xaduB- . xadvB-n hut. 
pirrw throic, s6 Oh ptgd-, pig- ** 2 aor. pass. é-ppld-ny. 


a. dorpdarw liyhten, xadéxrw oppress may be from -myw (117, 507). 


506. Some of the verbs of this class add e in the present or other tenses, as 
pirréw throw, wextéw comb, réxrw strike rurhow. 


THIRD OR IOTA CLASS 


507. The present stem is formed by adding +%- to the verb-stem 
and by making the necessary euphonic changes (109-116). 


I. PRESENTS IN -fo 


508. Dental Verb-stems. — Verb-stems in 8 unite with «. to form 
presents in -{w (116), as dpdlw tell (ppad- yw), erriLw hope (&m:d-), 
Konifw carry (xomd-y a carrying), ofw ome L (68-un odour), xabéLopou seat 
myself (&-os seat). 

a. ogfw save (for cte{w) forms its tenses partly from the verb-stem ow, 
partly from the verb-stem cuv-. 


509. Stems in y.—Some verbs in -¢w are derived from stems in 
y preceded by a vowel; as dpwdfw seize for dpwayyw (cp. dpway-7 
sinh Kpa{w cry out (2 aor. éxpayov). See 116, other examples 
623 y ti. 

a. ritw wash makes ita other tenses from the verb-stem »if- (fut. vipw, cp. 
Hom. rfwropas). 


510. A few verbs with stems in yy lose one y and have presents in -{w; as 
thdfw scream (xdayy-4), fut. crdymw; carei{w sound the trumpet éoddqrcyta 
(also \éfw sob, whdfw cause to wander). 


511. peyew, épyw yield péfw do (poetic) and &p3w (Ionic and poetic). See 116. 


§12. Most verbs in -{w are not formed from stems in 8 or y, but 
are due to analogy. See 516, 623 y III, 866. 6. 


IX. PRESENTS IN -tra (IONIC AND LATER ATTIC -ooa, 78) 


513. Palatal Verb-stems. — Stems ending in « or x unite with ¢ 
to form presents in -rrw (-cow). 

guidrre guard from dudax-~w (pudrax-h guard (112)); «yptrrw proclaim from 
cypix-ie (xfipvt, ehpix-os); tapdrrw disturb from rapax-yw (rapax-h confusion). 

a. wérre cook is for rex-jw; all other tenses are made from merz-. 








$06 D. Aevolic has -cdw for -{w. 
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$14. Several verbs showing forms in y seem to unite y with , to form pres- 
ents in -rrw (-ccw.) Thus dd\Adrrw change, udrrw knead, xrd\prrw strike (with 
the 2 aorists passive #AAdy-ny, eudy-ny, éwdHy-nv), wpdtrrw do (2 perf. rérpaya, 
571), rdrrw arrange (ray-6s commander). 

a. So spdrroya grasp, vdrrw compress (515 b), vérrw push, rrécew fold, 
cdrrw load, cipirrw pipe, cpdrrw kill, ppdrrw fence. wpdrrw has the late perf. 
wén paxa. 


515. Some presents in -rrw (-cow) are formed from stems in 1, 0 
like those from x, x. 


Poet. épécow row (épér-ns rower) aor. fpeca ; poet. copioow arm (xbpus xbpu6-os 
helmet), imperf. éxépvece. 
a. Soalso BNirrw take honey, wdrrw sprinkle, rrirrw pound, and perhaps rAdrrw 
form ; also d¢decw Hdt., and poetic tudocw, Aadtoow, Aocopat. 
b. »drrw compress (vay-, vad-) Evata, révacpa: and révayyar. Cp. 614 a. 


516. Formations by Analogy. —a. As y +, and é + 4 unite to form ¢, none 
of the verbs in -rrw can be derived from -yiw or -3.w. Since the future and 
aorist of verbs in -{# might often seem to be derived from stems in x, x, or 7, 6, 
uncertainty arose as to these tenses: thus the future o¢diw (cpay-ow) from 
Epic ofd{tw slay (cg¢ay-w) was confused in formation with guAdtw (¢duAac-cw), 
and a present o¢drrw was constructed like guAdrrw. Similarly, Attic dprdew 
(-opat) for Epic dpwdtw; and so in place of (poetic) dpysfw flt (dpuod-) the form 
douérrw was constructed. 


Ill. LIQUID AND NASAL STEMS 


517. (I) Presents in -AAw are formed from verb-stems in A, to 
which , is assimilated (110). Thus, dyyAAw announce (dyyeA-yo), 
ordAw send (ored-4w). 


51s. (II) Presents in -aww and -atpw are formed from verb-stems 
in -ay and -ap, the , being thrown back to unite with the vowel of the 
verb-stem (111). Thus, daivw show (par-yw), dvopaivw name (évoparso), 
xaipw rejoice (xap-.w). 

a. Many verbs add -jw to the weak form of the stem, as dropuals-w for 
dvopar-yw from droup-yw, cp. nomen (85 b). 

b. Hom. has xidalyw and xiddvpwe honour, pedalyew blacken and pedrdvw grow 
black. éd:.cGalvw slip is late for dAwAd ow. 

c. The ending -a:w» has been attached, by analogy, in eppalew make hot, etc. 
(620 III, 866.7). Likewise -ixw (519) in poetic dpré»w prepare, parallel to dpréw 
(in composition), by analogy to Bapbrw weigh down, yibvw sweeten. 





616 D. Homer has many cases of this confusion ; as rodeuliw (rodemusd-) but 
wodeultw. In Doric the & forms from -{w verbs are especially common, as xwpl{w 
aeparate, xwptd, dxdpta. mwalfw sport has (late) mraéa. 
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519. (IIT) Presents in -avw, -cipw, -ivw, -ipw, -vyw, and -ipw are 
formed from stems in ev, «p, tv, tp, vv, vp with .%- added. ere 4 
disappears and the vowel preceding » or p is lengthened by compen- 
sation (e toa; etoi; vtov). See 37 a, 111. 


relve stretch (rev-w), pOelpw destroy (pbep-), xptvw (xpir-), olxrtpw pity (olxrip-) 
generally written olxrelpw, dudew ward off (duu), papripoya: call to witness 
(uaprup-). 

a. dpeldtw (dped-) 010e, am obliged is formed like relxw, @Oelpw in order to dis- 
tinguish it from d¢4\d\w (d¢ed-) increase formed regularly. Hom. has usually 
Aeolic é¢4\Aw in the sense of dgelAw. delpw flay (dep-yw) is parallel to 3ép-w (499). 


520. Verb-stems in -av- for (ay, -af-).— Two verbs with verb-stems in -av 
have presents in -aw from -arw out of -ar-4w (38 a): nale burn (xav-, xar-), 
fut. cad-ow; and «xAalo weep (cdav-, xAac-), fut. cAad-couar. Others 624 b. 

a. Attic prose often has caw and «dw, derived from ace before e (xdes, and, 
with 4 extended to the 1 person, xdw). Cp. 396. 


521. Addition of « — The following verbs add e in one or more tense-stems 
other than the present: Bd\d\w throw, xal{w sit, xralw weep, dtw smell, ddelrw 
owe, am obliged, xalpw rejoice. 


522. Contracted Verbs and Some Verbs in -t#, -ve.— a. Verbs in -aw, -ew, 
ow, which for convenience have been treated under the first class, properly 
belong bere, : (y) having been lost between vowels. Thus, riudw from riuayw 
(rivd-), olxéw dwell from olxe-yw (olxe- alternate stem to olxo-, 229 b), 8mAéw from 
&yo-4w. So in denominatives, as poetic unrvlo am wroth (unn-w), gir6w sow 
(girvyw). Primitives in -iw, -dw are of uncertain origin. Cp. 608, 624. 

N. — The rare spellings dAulw, Oviw, webviw, dulw indicate their origin from -w. . 

b. So with stems in long vowels: 3p do from Spa-yw, ¢% live from sy-w 
(cp. $90), xp@ give oracles from xpn-yw (2 pers. xp7s, 304). 


FOURTH OR N CLASS 


523. The present stem of the N class is formed from the verb- 
stem by the addition of a suffix containing v. 


a. -v%- is added: Sda-me bite, réu-ww cut. 
So S6ew, cdusw, rtrw, rirrw poet., rirw, dOdrw, POlyw. 
b. -av%- is added : ala6-dr-ona perceive, duapr-drw err. 
So adtdew, BrAarrdvw, SapOdvw, dwrexOdvoua, ol3ddnw, dAwOdvw, dpdioxdrw (526). 
c. -av%- is added and a nasal (y, », or y nasal) inserted in the verb-stem : 
ha-u-B-d»-w (AaP-) take, \a-»-0-de-w escape notice (Aa0-), TUy-x-dv-w happen (Tvx-). 
So dvSdvw please (48-), Oyydrw touch (Oy-), xvyxdow find (xx-), Aavxdne 
obtain by lot (Aax-), parOdew learn (ua6-), rurOdvoua: inquire (wv6-). 
d. -ve%- is added: fi-»é-w stop up (also Bbw), lx-vé-o-uac come (also tw), 





619 D. Aeolic has here -evyw, -eppw, -iwrw, -tppw, -uvyw, -uppw (87 D. 38); for 
crelow, it has cralyw; cp. Doric ¢déalpw for dbelpw. 
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ku-vé-w kiss, dux-wox-vé-o-uar have on, bw-wyx-vé-0-par promise (cp. -ox-w for 
o-cx-w, 493 a). 

e. -w%- is added: é\avvw drive for éda-vv-w. - 

f. -vv (-vww after a short vowel) is added (second class of si-verbs, 414) : 
Selx-vi-us show (Secx-, present stem Secxvi-), fevy-vi-ms yoke ( tevy-), SAN destroy 
(for 6d-viy2, 77 &) 5 Kepd-vvi-ms mix (xepa-), oxedd-vvi-y scatter (oxeda-). Others 
729 ff. Some of these verbs have presents in -vw (746). 

N. 1.—The forms in -»viu spread from &rvin, oBéryryu, which are derived 
from éo-wyu, oBeo-viju. 

N. 2. —Some verbs in -»w are formed from -»¢%- for -»w%-; as Hom. rip, 
pbtvw, POtvw, dvouas from ri-ve-w, etc., (87 D. 1). Attic rtvw, etc.dropped the -. 

g. -va, -vn are added (third class of yu-verbs 412); as in (poetic) ddpy-rn-mu 
I conquer, Sdu-va-yerv we conquer (day-), and in oxl3-yy-~ (rare in prose for 
oxeddvviyu) scatter. The verbs of this class are chiefly poetic (Epic), and most 
have alternative forms in -aw. See 787. 

In two further divisions there is a transition to the Iota Class. 

h. -w%- for -»1% is added: Balyw go (Ba-riw), xepdalow gain (xepda-r-qw). 
rerpalew bore (rerpa-viw). So poetic palyw sprinkle. For the added », cp. 
Sdx-y-w (6238 a). See 518 a. 

i, -cw%- for av 1% is added: dogpalvoua: smell (dog¢par-jouat), Hom. ddrcral- 
youat sin (also ddcrpalyw). See 518 a. 

524. A short vowel of the verb-stem is lengthened in the case of some verbs 
to form one or more of the tense-stems other than the present. Thus, A\auBdrw 
(AaB-) take A#youat (AnB-); Sdxvw (Sax-) dite d4gw (3nx-). So Aayxdew, Aar- 
O6dvw, Tuyxdvw, ruvPdvouas (rvd-) inquire, fut. rebdcoua: (wevd-). 

a. fetyruue yoke, rhyvim fasten, piyyvims break have the strong grade in all 
_ tenses except the 2 pass. system. elyrius mix (commonly written utyrtp:) has 
piy- only in the 2 perf. and 2 pass. systems. 

525. Addition of e and o.—a. Many verbs add e to the verb-stem to form 
all the tenses except present, 2 aorist, and 2 perfect; as alcOdvouat, duaprdvw, 
avidrw, abtdyw, drexPdvopa, Bracrdvw, sapbdvw, xiyxdvw, parOdvw, drAwbdow, 
ég¢Xioxdvw. One or more tenses with e added are formed by xepdalyw, SAX, 
écdpalrvoua, ordprwu, rvyxdvw. 

b. Surin swear has éyo- in all systems except the present and future, as 
Gpyoca, dudpoxa, but fut. duoipac from dueouat. 


FIFTH OR INCEPTIVE CLASS (VERBS IN -oK@) 


526. The present stem is formed by adding the suffix -0x%- to the 
verb-stem if it ends in a vowel; -to«%- if it ends in a consonant. 
Thus, dpéoxw please, eip-ioxw find. 

a. This class is called inceptive (or inchoative) because some of the verbs 
belonging to it have the sense of beginning or becoming (cp. Lat. -sco); as 
ynpdoxw grow old. But very few verbs have this meaning. 

b. In @yjfoxnw die, wpriionw remind, -.xw was later added to verb-stems 
ending in a vowel. The older forms are Oricxcw, pinrhonw. 
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c. The verb-etem is often reduplicated in the present; as yi-yrd-oxw know, 
i-Bpd-exw eat, 3:-Spd-cxw run away. Poetic dp-ap-loxw jit, poetic dwr-ad-loxw 
deceive, have the form of Attic reduplication. loyw may stand for pu-(u)oyw. 

d. A stop consonant is dropped before -oxw (99) ; as 8:-8d(K)-cxw teach (cp. 
8i-Bax-r6s), ddU(K)-cK» avoid, A\d(x)-cxw speak. wedoxw suffer is for ra(0)-cxw 
(128). 

e. The present stem often shows the strong grades w (weak o) and 4 or 7 
(weak a). Seeb,c. Weak grades appear in ¢doxw say, Bboxw feed. 

f. On the iteratives in -cxw see 496. 


527. The following verbs belong to this class (poetic and Ionic forms aro 
starred) : 

a. Vowel stems: dAdhoxw* (d\37-), dvaBiwoKopar® (Bi-), dpdoxw (dpe-), Bhoxw* 
(fa- for Br-, 35 b), BiSpwoxw (Bpo-), BAwoxw* (wor-, pAo-, BAo-, 130 D.), Bboxw 
(So-), -yerecdoxw (cp. yeverdw), ynpdoxw (ynpa-), yeryvioxw (yro-), Sedloxopat 
Srighten, d:8pdoxw (8pa-), 7Bdoxw ()8a-), prdoxw* (pra-), Orfoxw (Bar, Ova-), 
Opfaxa® (Bop-, Opo-), trdoxopar (tra-), xixAfoxw® (Kare-, KrAy-), KutoKouac* 
(xv-), peOtoxw (ne0v-), puprfonw (uva-), wurloxw* (wi-), rimphoxw (wpa-), rivt- 
oxw® (rive-), ripaboxw® (pav-), TiTpboKxw (Tpo-), Pdoxw (pa-), xdoxw* (xa-). 

b. Consonant stems: dXloxopat (dd-0-), dd\donw® (dduK-), duBrloxw (duBr- dufro-), 
duwracloxw® (duwdax-), drirloxw (dndd-0-), dradloxw® (dr-ag-), dpaploxw* 
(dp-), Sedloxopar* welcome (Se-dix-) and 8y8lexona: (usually written 5e35-) 
welcome, SiSdoxw (Sidax-), etoxw (ix-), éwavpicxw* (atp-), edploxw (ebp-e-), 
Adoxur® (Kax-), ployw* (py-), dprAwKdvw (dpd-e-), wdoxw (ra8-), creploxw 
(orep-e-), TiTbaxopar™ (ri-TuK-), dAdoKw* (bAaK-), xpntoxouac* (xp7-). 


528. Addition of « and o.—oreploxw deprive (cp. orépouat) makes all the 
other tense-stems from orepe- ; edplaoxw has edpe- except in the present and 2 aorist. 
—dNoxopeas am captured (4\-) adds o in other tense-stems. 


SIXTH OR MIXED CLASS 


529. This class includes some irregular verbs, one or more of 
whose tense-stems are quite different from others, as Eng. am, 
was, be, Lat. sum, fui. For the full list of forms see the List 
of Verbs. 


1. alpéw (aipe-, éd-) take, fut. alphow, gpnxa, etc., 2 aor. efdov. 

2. d8or (¢13-, (8-) saw, vidi, 2 aorist (with no present act.) ; 2 pf. ol3a know 
(794). Middle efSoza: (poetic). el3oy is used as 2 aor. of dpdw (see below). 

3. elwop (eix-, ép-, pe-) spoke, 2 aor. (no pres.) ; fut. (¢péw) épa, perf. ef-py-xa, 
pupa, a0r. pass. épphny. The stem ép- is for rep-, seen in Lat. ver-bum. 
(Cp. 492.) pe- is for cpe, hence elpnya: for fe-fpy-pat. 

4. Epxopas (epx-, érevd-, édvd-, €\0-), go. Fut. édetcouar (usually poet.), 2 perf. 
&\GdvGa, 2 aor. #ABov. The Attic future is elm shall go (774). The im- 
perf. and the moods of the pres. other than the indic. use the forms of eljs. 


-~ —_—_ a ee 


596 c. D. Hom. has é¢texw liken for perl a-eke: also loxw from fi(«)-cxcw, 
7176(«)-oxopae prepare, Se-5[(x)-cxouar welcome. 
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5. écGlw (éc8-, é3-, pay-) eat, fut. Eopuas (541), pf. ed4doxa, -€d34derpar, HdéoOnyr, 
2 aor. Epayor. 
6. dpdw (dpa-, dw-, pid-) see, fut. Spoua, perf. édpaxa or dépdxa, perf. mid. 
édpauar or Supa (ww-par), SPOyr, 2 aor. elSoy (see 2 above). 
1. wdoxw (rad-, wev0-) suffer, fut. weloopac for revb-cona (100), 2 pf. wéwrorda, 
2 aor. fxabor. (See 526 d.) 
8. xtyw (m-, ro-) drink, from rt-»-w (628 a), fut. rtoua: (541), pf. rérwxa, 2 aor. 
Exiov, imp. wit (466. 1, a, 687). 
9. rpéxw (rpex- for Opex- (125 g), Spay, Spapye-) run, fut. Spapolum, pf. Jedpd una, 
2 aor. &papor. 
10. pépw (pep-, ol-, évex-, by reduplication and syncope é»-erexand éveyx-) bear ; fut. 
ofow, aor, Hreyxa, perf, év-frox-a (446, 478), év-fvey-pat, aor. pass. #réxOny. 
11. drdopas (dve-, rpia-) buy, fut. orfoouar, perf. dwynpar, dwrHOny. For éwrned- 
pny the form érpiduny is used. 

530. Apart from the irregularities cf Class VI, some verbs may, by the 
formation of the verb-stem, belong to more than one class, as Balww (III, IV), 
do ppalvouas (III, IV), dprAwxdvw (IV, V). 

531. Many verbs have alternative forms, often of different classes, as xvdd rw 
xvéalew honour, txw lxdow come, uetdrw grow black, pedalow (uetamiw) blacken, 
wvAdt{w (xrayy-) xrAayy-dew scream, cpdtw opdrrw slay (516). Cp. also driw 
dytrw accomplish, dptw dptrw draw water, Hom. épbxw, dpixdow, éptxardw 
restrain. Cp. 866. 10. 


ll. FUTURE SYSTEM 
(FUTURE ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 

532. Many, if not all, future forms in ¢ are in reality subjunctives of the 
first aorist. Adow, radetow, delw, orhow are alike future indicative and aorist 
subjunctive in form. In poetry and in some dialects there is no externa] dif- 
ference between the future indicative and the aorist subjunctive when the latter 
has (as often in Hom.) a short mood-sign (457 D.); e.g., Hom. Bheoper, dyel- 
yera:, Ionic inscriptions rocjoe. 


533. The future stem is formed by adding the tense-suffix -0%- (-eo%- 
in liquid stems, 535) to the verb-stem: Ai-ow, I shall (or will) loose, 
Aicouct; Oy-ow from ri-Oy-ps place; Sei~w from Setx-ve-ys show. 


a. In verbs showing strong and weak grades (476) the ending is added to 
the strong stem: Aeizw Aelbw, rhxw THtw, wréw rredcopac (603), dldwpe Sow. 


534. Vowel Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in a short vowel lengthen 
the vowel before the tense suffix (a to » except after ¢,1,p). Thus, 
Tipdw, Tiuyow; édw, ddow; PirAcw, PAyjow. 

a. On xpdw give oracles, xpdopar use, dxpodouar hear, see 487 a. 

b. For verbs retaining a short final vowel, see 488. 





584 D. Doric and Aeolic always lengthen a to a (ripdow). 
b. In verbs with stems originally ending in -¢ Hom. often has oo in the future : 
dviw drbocerOa, TeXéw redédoow; by analogy SrAAvu dr\éoow (and drA<ow, dX\eTrac). 
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535. Liquid Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in A, p, v, p, add -o%-; 
then o drops and ¢ contracts with the following vowel. 


dalew (par-) show, pare, daveis from gar-€(o)w, par-é(o)es ; oré\dX\w (cred-) 
send, credotper, oredeire from ored-¢(o jouer, cred-€(o)ere. See p. 128. 


536. o is retained in the poetic forms cé\ow (xé\dw land, xed-), xbpow (xbpw 
meet, kup-), Opoopar (Oépoya: warm myself, Oep-), Spow (Sprvyu rouse, dp-). So 
also in the aorist. See dpaploxw, efrw, xelpw, Pbelpw, pbpw in the List of Verbs. 


537. Stop Verbs. — Labial (7, 8, ¢) and palatal (x, y, » stops at 
the end of the verb-stem unite with o to form y or ¢ Dentals 
(r, 8, 8) are lost before o (98). 


néa-r-w (xow-) cul, xdw, xbpouar; Brdw-r-« (BraB-) injure, BrAdyw, Brdyoua ; 
yedp-« write, ypdyw, ypdyoua; whéx-w weave, whétw, wrétouar ; Ady-w say, rétw, 
Mfouas; rapdrrw (rapax-) disturb, rapdtw, rapdtouar; ppdtw(dpas-) say, dpdow ; 
welbe (wi8-, weid-) persuade, relow, reloopa:. ‘ 

a. When ¢ or o is added to the verb-stem, it is lengthened to 9 or w: as. 
Boddopas (Sovd-e-) wish BovrAjcopat, ddloxopat (dd-0-) am captured dddcopa:. So 
also in the first aorist and in other tenses where lengthening is regular. 


538. Attic Future.— Certain formations of the future are called 
Attic because they occur especially in that dialect in contrast to the 
later language; they occur also in Homer, Herodotus, and in other 
dialects. 


539. These futures usually occur when o is preceded by @ or e and these 
vowels are not preceded by a syllable long by nature or position. Here o is 
dropped and -dw and -éw are contracted to-&. When « precedes o, the ending 
is «-(@)éw which contracts to ~3. 

a. xadéw call, rehéw finish drop the o of xadéow xadécouat, redXdow rerdécopa 
and the resulting Attic forms are cadd cadofuas, red (redoduar poetic). 

b. ddadmw (éda-) drive has Hom. éAdw, Attic éXd. — xadéfouas (xabed-) sit has 
Attic xaGedo0pa:. — pdxouas (uax-e-) fight has Hom. paxyécouar (and paxtoopuas), 
Attic paxodpar. — Odd (6d-e-) destroy has Hom. éddow, Attic 6rd. 

c. All verbs in -a»viu have futures in -d(¢)w,-& Thus, oxeddrvips (oxeda-) 
scatter, poet. oxeddow, Attic oxedd. Similarly some verbs in -ervins: dudiévvops 
(dpugee-) clothe, Epic dugiéow, Attic dugid; ordpviju (ocrop-e-) spread, late cro- 
plow, Attic cropd. 

d. A very few verbs In -afw have the contracted form. fiSdtw (f.Bad-) 
cause to go usually has Attic £84 from BiBdow. So éferduer = ékerdoouery from 
&erdiw examine. 

e. Verbs in -:{w of more than two syllables drop o and insert e, thus making 
-t(7 )éw, -+(0)édouac, which contract to -.6 and -wipa:, as in the Doric future (540). 





635 D. These futures are often uncontracted in Homer (Badéw, xrevées, dyye- 
Afoveiv) ; regularly in Aeolic ; in Hdt. properly only when e comes before o or w. 

§37 D. Doric has -tw from moet verbs in -fw (516 D.). 

638. b. D. For Hom. -ow for -aw, see 645. 
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So voul{w (vous-) consider makes voyucew, voui-ew, vod and in like manner voju- 
ouat, both inflected like roid, rooduar. So €@coie1, olxwivres from é@liiw accus- 
tom, olkl{w colonize. But oxl{w (ox5-) split makes cxlow. void etc. are due 
to the analogy of the liquid verbs. 

N. —Such forms in Attic texts as é\deow, redéow, voulow, BiSdow are erroneous. 


540. Doric Future.— Some verbs, which have a future middle with 
an active meaning, form the stem of the future middle by adding 
-ce%-, and contracting -céoya: to -cotya. Such verbs (except véuw, 
rérrw) have also the regular future in -copat. 

kralw (xdav-, 520) weep kdavoodpar, véw (vv-, vev-) swim vevooipar (doubtful), 
whéw (wru-, wrev-) sail wrevooiuar, weéw (vv-, wvev-) breathe wrrevoo0ua, wirrw 
(wer-) fall wecotuat, ruvOdvopat (wv6-, revd-) wevooduac (once), gevyw (dvy-, 


gevy-) pevtoduar, xéfw (xed-) xecotpar. 
a The inflection of the Doric future is as follows: — 


Ave Od, -codpuat Avootpes, -covueda io By, -cobperos 
Aooeis, 07 hioetre, -ceiabe Nooety, -ceio Bax 
veel, -vetras AvGoUrTi, -colvrat 


b. These are called Doric futures because Doric usually makes all futures 
(active and middle) in -véw -03, -céopas -vofpas. 

c. Attic recvoduac (Hom. reodopat) from xtrrw fall comes from wereopar. Attic 
€recor isderived from 2 aor. €rerorv (Dor. and Aeol.) under the influence of recodpax. 


541. Futures with Present Forms.— The following verbs have no 
future suffix, the future thus having the form of a present: dopa 
(é3-) eat, ntopar (m-) drink, xéw (xv-) and xéoua, pour. See 529. 5, 8. 

‘a. These are probably old subjunctives which have retained their future 
meaning. In &8oua: and stouac the mood-sign is short (457 D.). Hom. has 
Béoua or Belopa: live, 84w find, xhw (written xelw) lie, éfardw achieve, épdw drarw, 
rarw stretch, and ddevera: avoid. véoya go is for recoua. 


lll. FIRST (SIGMATIC) AORIST SYSTEM 
(FIRST AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 


542. The first aorist stem is formed by adding the tense suffix -ca 
to the verbstem: €Av-ca I loosed, Atow, Avoayu; edefa I showed, 
from Secx-w-yu. See 666. 


588 D. Hom. has decid, coud, xrepod; and also reddw, xadréw, éidw, dvredw, 
Sapbwor (645), dvdw, épdover, raydove:, Hat. always uses the -.@ and -1ofua forms. 
Homeric futures in -ew have a liquid before e, and are analogous to the futures 
of liquid verbs. 

640 D. Hom. éooetra: (and Focera:, Ecera:, eras). In Doric there are three 
forms: (1) -céw (and -73), -céowar (and -cofuac) ; and often with ev from eo as 
-edvri, -eiues ; (2) -olw with « from e before o and w; (3) the Attic forms. 

6423 D. Mixed Aorists. — Hom. has some forms of the first aorist with the the. 
matic vowel (%) of the second aorist; a8 dfere, Aterde (Ayw lead), éBheero, 
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a. In verbs showing strong and weak grades (476), the tense-suffix is added 
to the strong stem: weléw Eraca, Thxw Ernta, wréw Exvevca, lornu (cTa-, or7-) 
lsraca, €orncduny. 

N. — rlOnyps (Oe-, On-) place, 5l3wyu (d0-, 8w-) give, Inu (é-, 7-) send have aorists 
in -xa (&Oyxa, ESwxa, ixa in the singular: with « rarely in the plural). See 765. 


543. Vowel Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in a vowel lengthen a 
short final vowel before the tense-suffix (a to » except after e¢, 4, p). 
Thus, ripdw értunoa, édw caca (431), prréw épiAnoa. 

a xéw (xu-, xeu-, xe¢-) pour has the aorists fxea, éxeduny (Epic &yeva, éxeud- 
wey) from éyevoa, éxevoapny. 

b. For verbs retaining a short final vowel see 488. 


544. Liquid Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in A, p, v, p lose o and 
lengthen their vowel in compensation (37): a to » (after « or p to a), 
eto a, i toi, v tov. 

dalyw (par-) show, tpnva for épavca; wepalyw (wepar-) finish, éwépaiva for 
érepavca ; oré\dw (ored-) send, creda for écredoa; xptrw (xpim) judge, Expiva for 
dxperva ; Grouar (4A-) leap, rAdunv for prAcapuny. 

a. Some verbs in -a:vw (-av-) have -dva instead of -y»a; a8 yAucalyw sweeten 
éyr\écava. So loxvalyw make thin, xepdalyw gain, xoitalyw hollow out, A\cralyw 
fatten, dpyalrw be angry, reralew make ripe. Cp. 80 a. 

b. The poetic verbs retaining o in the future (536) retain it also in the aorist. 

Cc. alpw (dp-) raise is treated as if its verb-stem were dp- (contracted from 
dep- in delpw): aor. fpa, dpw, dpayu, dpor, apar, dpas, and ppduny, Epwya, dpal- 
pny, dpacba:, dpduevos. 

d. #veyxa is used as the first aorist of ¢épw bear. elwa is rare for elxov (549). 


545. Stop Verbs. — Labial (z, 8, ¢) and palatal (x, y, x) stops at 
the end of the verb-stem unite with o to form y or € Dentals (r, 8, 
6) are lost before o (cp. 98). 

wéur-e send trewpa, éweppduny; Brdwrw (BdraB-) injure UBrayva; ypdd-w 
write Eypaya, éypayduny; wréx-w weave twreta, érretduny; Aéy-w say Feta; ra- 
parrw (rapax-) disturb érdpata, érapatduny; poetic épéoow (éper-) row fpeca; 
opage (ppad-) tell Eppaca, edpacduny; weld-w (4i0-, wed-, met persuade traca. 

a. On forms in ¢ from stems in y see 516. 


imper. Bhoeo (Balvw go), é8bcero (3tw set), ltov (kw come), olce, olcere, olcéuer, 
ole¢uerar (pépw bring), imper. Spceo rise (Spry rouse). 

548 a. D. Homeric #revdyuny and #reduny avoided, Exna burned (Att. Exava), 
isceva drove, also have lost c. 

5438 b. D. Hom. often has original oc, as yeA\dw éyé\aoca, redéw érédevoa ; in 
vthers by analogy, as 5\)\du Sdeooa, Suri Suooca, xahéw xddeooa. 

544 D. Hom. has lonic -yva for -dva after « or p. Aeolic assimilates ¢ to a 
liquid ; a8 Expeyva, dwéoredda, évéuparo, curéppaica (= cvvelpaoa). Cp. Hom. 
bpedne (dpéAX\w increuse). 

545 D. Hom. often has oo from dental stems, as éxduoca éxomooduny (xoplgw). 
Doric has -ta from most verbs in -{w: Hom. also has & (#pwate), See 616 D. 
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IV. SECOND AORIST SYSTEM 
(SECOND AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 


546. The second aorist is formed without any tense-suffix and 
only from the simple verb-stem. Only primitive verbs (372) have 
second aorists. ° 


547. (I) 0-Verbs. —Q-verbs make the second aorist by adding %- to 
the verb-stem, which regularly ends in a consonant. Verbs showing 
vowel gradations (476) use the weak stem (otherwise there would be 
confusion with the imperfect). 


Aelrw (Auw-, Aecw-) leave Edcrov, -irbuny; petyw (pvy-, pevy-) flee Edvyor ; 
wéropar fly éxrépunry (476 &) ; NauSdrw (Aaf-) take EdaPov. 


548. a. Vowel verbs rarely form second aorists, as the irregular aipéw seize 
(efor, '520. 1), évOlw eat (Epayor), dpdw (el5ov). Emriov drank (xtew) is the only 
second aorist in prose from a vowel stem and having thematic inflection. 

b. Many w-verbe with stems ending in a vowel have second aorists formed 
like those of y-verbs. These are enumerated in 687. 


549. Verbs of the First Class (499) adding a thematic vowel to the verb- 
stem form the second aorist (1) by reduplication (494), as dyw lead fyayop, 
and elo» probably for é-fe-cer-o» ; (2) by syncope (493), as wéropac fly éwrépne, 
éyelpw (éyep-) rouse trypéuny, Exoua (cex-) follow éowéynr, imperf. elardyny from 
é-verouny, Exw (cex-) have tcxov; (3) by using a for e (476 b) in poetic forms 
(480), as rpérw turn itparoy; (4) by metathesis (492), as poet. Sépxouac see 
"3paxor. 


550. (II) M.-Verbs. — The stem of the second aorist of ju-verbs is 
the verb-stem without any theinatic vowel. In the indicative active 
the strong form of the stem, which ends in a vowel, is regularly em- 
ployed. The middle uses the weak stem form. 


646 D. Hom. has more second aorists than Attic, which favoured the first 
aorist. Some derivative verbs have Homeric second aorists classed under them 
for convenience only, as cruréw sound &xruroy; pixdopa: roar Epuxoyv; orvyéw 
hate tcrvyov. These forms are derived from the pure verb-stem (485 d, 553). 

547 D. Hom. often has no thematic vowel in the middle voice of w-verbs 
(é8éyuny from Séxoua receive). See 634, 688. 

549 D. (1) Hom. has (é)xéxXero (xédo-nar command), \édaGow (AfO-w lie hid), 
éxéppade (ppdfw tell), rercBetv (wel8-w persuade). hpbxaxoy (eptx-w check), #rtwa- 
wow and érévixoy (éxlerw chide, émx-) have unusual formation. (2) ésA-é 
pny (wéd\o-pat am, come, wed-). (3) Expador (wép0-w sack), Erapov (réu-r-w cut). 
(4) BrAfro (Bédrw hit, 128 a). 
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Lory (ora-, ory-) set, second aorist torn», lorns, Lory, Soryrov, éordryy, 
Eoryper, Lornre, tornoay; middle ¢-Géun» from rlOnu (Ge-, On-) place, ¢-86-uyr 
from dldwpu (S0-, Sw-) give. 


551. Originally only the dual and plural showed the weak forms, which are 
retained in the second aorists of riénu, 3idwps, and tn: Gener, Eouer, efuer (é-€- 
yey), and in Hom. Bdrny (also Brn) from §Bnv went. Elsewhere the weak 
grades have been displaced by the strong grades, which forced their way in from 
the singular. Thus, &yrov, dv in Pindar (= &yrw-cay, Fpi-cav), which come 
from ¢yrw>(r), épi»(r) by 40. So Hom. grAdy, &8d». Such 8 pl. forms are rare 
in the dramatic poets. 

a. For the singular of rl@nyu, dl3wpu, Inus, see 765; for the imperatives, 759 ; 
for the infinitives, 760. 


552. No verb in -tu has a second aorist in Attic from the stem in v. 


553. The difference between an imperfect and an aorist depends formally on 
the character of the present. Thus &-7-» said is called an ‘imperfect’ of ¢y-n/ : 
but &ory-» stood is a ‘second aorist’ because it shows a different tense-stem 
than that of fern. Similarly &-q@ep-ov is ‘imperfect’ to dépw, but &-rex-o» ‘ sec- 
ond aorist’ to rixrw because there is no present rexw. Sor:xo» is imperfect to 
orlyw, but second aocrist to orelyw. Cp. 546 D. 


NOTE ON THE SECOND AORIST AND SECOND PERFECT 


$54. a. The second aorist and the second perfect are usually formed only 
from primitive verbs (372). These tenses are formed by adding the personal 
endings (inclusive of the thematic or tense vowel) to the verb-stem without any 
consonant tense-suffix. Cp. f\:wo-» with &ii-c-a, érpdw-yny with érpép-0-nr (rpérw 
turn), yé-ypag-a with \édv-«-a. 

b. The second perfect and second aorist passive are historically older than 
the corresponding first perfect and first aorist. 

c. rpéxw turn is the only verb that has three first aorists and three second 
acrists (506). 

d. Very few verbs have both the second aorist active and the second aorist 
passive. In cases where both occur, one form is rare, as ruror (once in poetry), 
¢rérny (réwrw strike). 

e. In the same voice both the first and the second aorist (or perfect) are rare, 
as Epbaca, EPOnv (POdvw anticipate). When both occur, the first aorist (or 
perfect) is often transitive, the second aorist (or perfect) is intransitive (819); 
as tcrnca I erected, ic. made stand, tcrny I stood. In other cases one aorist 
is used in prose, the other in poetry: %rewa, poet. FriPov (welOw persuade); or 
they occur in different dialects, as Attic érdgny, Ionic d0dgOny (Odrrw bury); 
or one is much later than the other, as &leawa, late for Edcwrop. 


651 D. Hom. has tray I slew (xrdpw, crev-) with d taken from &&rdye», and 
cobra he wounded (otrdw). 
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V. FIRST (K) PERFECT SYSTEM 
(FIRST PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT ACTIVE) 


555. The stem of the first perfect is formed by adding -xa to the 
reduplicated verb-stem. Aé¢-Au«a I have loosed, é-de-Avnyn I had loosed. 


a. The «x-perfect is later in origin than the second perfect and seems to have 
started from verb-stems in -x, as &-oix-a (= ¢é-forx-a) from efkw resemble. 

b. Verbs showing the gradations e, ev: ot, ov: «, v (476) have ea, ev; as weléw 
(x0-, wed-) persuade wérecxa (560). But dédocxa fear has o (cp. 664). 


556. The first perfect is formed from verb-stems ending in a 
vowel, a liquid, or a dental stop (r, 8, 6). 


557. Vowel Verbs. — Vowel verbs lengthen the final vowel (if 
short) before -xa, as riud-w honour re-ripy-Ka, éd-w permit da-Ka, wove-w 
make we-roin-xa, TiOnt (Ge-, Oy-) place ré-On-Ka, didwyt (S0-, du-) give dé-dw-xa. 


558. This applies to verbs that add e (485). For verbs that retain a short 
final vowel, see 488. (Except oBévviu (oBe-) extinguish, which has &oBnxa.) 


559. Liquid Verbs. — Many liquid verbs have no perfect or employ 
the second perfect. Examples of the regular formation are gaivw 
(parv-) show, répayxa, dyyéAAw (dyyeA-) Announce, nyyeArxa. 

a. Some liquid verbs drop »; as xéxpixa, xéxXixa from xptrw (xpir-) fudge, 
xArtvw (xrXcw-) incline. relvw (rex) stretch has réraxa from rer pea. 

b. Monosyllabic stems change ¢ to a; a8 €cradxa, pOapxa from oréAdw (cred-) 
send, pbelpw (pOep-) corrupt. 

N. For a we expect o; a is derived from the middle (foradpat, EpOappaz). 

c. All stems in » and many others add e (485) ; as véuw (vep-e-), distribute 
vevéunxa, wédw (ped-e-) care for pepédnxa, TUYXdmw(Tux-€) happen rervxyxa. 

d. Many liquid verbs suffer metathesis (492) and thus get the form of vowel 
verbs ; as Bd\Aw (Bad-) throw BEBAnKa ; Ovfoxw (Bav-) die ré@ynxa ; kadéw (xade-, 
KAn-) call xéxA\nxa ; xdyvw (xau-) am weary xéxunxa; Téurw (rey-) cul rérpnca. 
Also xtrrw (wer-, rro-) fall wéwrwxa. See 128 a. 


555 b. D. Hom. defdw (used as a present) is for de-3fo(1)-a. ded- was writ- 
ten on account of the metre when ¢ was lost. Hom. dééa is for de-3(¢)t-a with 
the weak root that is used in Sé3:uer. See 708 D. 

557 D. 1. Hom. has the x-perfect only in verbs with vowel verb-stems. Of 
these some have the second perfect in -a, particularly in participles. ‘Thus «e- 
kunws, Attic xexunxas (xdu-rw am weary); Kexopnds (xopé-yrin satiate); wedb- 
Kio. and wrepvacr (diw produce). 

2. In some dialects a present was derived from the perfect stem; as Hom. 
deuryw, Theocr. dedolxw, repbxe (in the 2 perf.: Theocr. rerévOw). Inf. reOsdxny 
(Aeol.), part. xexAtyovres (Hom.), redptxwy (Pind. ). 

3. From yéunxa (unxdoua: bleat) Hom. has the plup. éuéunxo», 
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560. Stop Verbe.— Dental stems drop 7, 8, 6 before -xa; as reiGe 
(xB-, xreB-, woe8-) persuade mrémexa, xopifw (Koptd-) Carry Kexdpixa. 


VI. SECOND PERFECT SYSTEM 
(SECOND PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT ACTIVE) 


561. The stem of the second perfect is formed by adding a to the 
reduplicated verb-stem: yé-ypa¢-a I have writien (ypa¢-w). 


562. The second perfect is almost always formed from stems end- 
ing in a liquid or a stop consonant, and not from vowel stems. 

a. dxhxoa (dxotw hear) is for dxnxo(¢)-a (dxof- = dxoy, 48). 

563. Verb-stems showing variation between short and long vowels (476) 
have long vowels in the second perfect (4 is thus regularly lengthened). Thus, 
thew (Tax-, TyKx-) melt rérnxa, xphf{w (xpay-) cry out xéxpaya, palyw (par-) show 
wégnva have appeared (but répayxa have shown), piyyrimu (pay-, pyy-, pwy-, 477 c) 
break &ppurya. 

a. efwia am accustomed (= ce-cfw6-a) has the strong form w (cp. 460s 
custom, 123); Hom. &w (Attic é0l{w aciistom). 


564. The second perfect has o, o when the verb-stem varies between a, e, 
o (478, 479) or ¢, e, 0: (477 a): rpép-w (Tpep-, Tpogd-, Tpag-) nourish rérpopa, delrw 
(Auw-, Neuw-, Aocw-) leave AéAowwa, welOw (w418-, weeB-, wor8-) persuade wéwoda trust. 

565. Similarly verbs with the variation v, ev, ov (476) should have ov; but 
this occurs only in Epic elAf\ovda (= Att. éAfAvOa); cp. éAed(O)-copar. Other 
verbs have ev, as gevyw flee wégevya. 

566. After Attic reduplication (446) the stem of the second perfect has the 
weak form ; drel@w (dracg-, ddip-) anoint ddr\4hrduda. 


567. Apart from the variations in 563-566 the vowel of the verb-stem re- 
mains unchanged: as yéypaga (ypddw write), xéxiga (xbrrw stoop, xi¢d-). 


568. The meaning of the second perfect may differ from that of the present ; 
as ¢yptyyopa am awake from é¢yelpw wake up, otonpa grin from calpw sweep. 
The second perfect often has the force of a present; as réroda trust (wéreixa 
have persuaded). See 819. 


569. Aspirated Second Perfects.—In many stems a final z or 8 
changes to ¢: a final « or y changes to x. (¢ and x here imitate 
verb-stems in ¢ and y, a8 tpépw, dpvrrw.) 


§61 D. Hom. has several forms unknown to Attic : dé5eura (dour-é-w sound), 
fodra (ZAx-w hope), fopya (péfw work), xpo-BéBouda (BovAouac r0ish), wéunra (wédw 
care for). 

562 D. But 343:a fear from dfi-. See 655 b. D., 708. 

669 D. Hom. never aspirates x, 8, x,y. Thus xexords = Att. nexopus (xbr-7-w 
cut). The aspirated perfect occurs once in Hdt. (¢weréugde: 1. 85) ; but is un- 
known in Attic until the fifth century B.c. Soph. 7r. 1009 (dvarérpogas) is the 
only example in tragedy. 
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xéurw (xor-) cut xéxopa, wéuxr-w send wérouda, Brdxtw (BdraB-) injure Bé- 
Praga, rpiBw (rpiB-) rub rérpipa, gudrddrrw (gudax-) guard -repbraya; Tpéd-w 
(rpep-) nourish rérpopa ; dptrrw (dpux-) dig dpwpvxa. 


570. Most such stems have a short vowel immediately before the final con- 
sonant; a long vowel precedes ¢.g. in delx-wi-ye dé5ecxa, xnpbrTw (xnpix-) -xexy- 
puxa, wrhoow (xrnx-) Exrnxa. rérpipa and rééArpa show fin contrast to i in the 
present (rptBw, OAiBw). orépyw, Aduww do not aspirate (Yoropya, poet. A\éAapuwa). 


571. The following verbs have aspirated second perfects: dyw, dAAdrrw, 
dvolyw, BrAdwrrw, delxvizu, dcoxw (rare), O\iBw, knpdrrw, kr\érrw, xéwrw, Nayar, 
AauBdvw, Adwrw, Aéyw collect, pdrrw, pelywiu, wéuww, wrékw, wpdrTw, Frhocw, 
rdrrw, Tpérw, TplBw, pépw (évhvoxa), purddrrw. dvolyw or dvolyriu has two per- 
fects: dvéyxa and dyéyya. «wpdrrw do has réwrpaya have done and fare (well or 
ill), and (generally later) réxpaxa have done. 


572. Second Perfects of the y.-form. — Some verbs add the endings 
directly to the reduplicated verb-stem. Such second perfects lack 
the singular of the indicative. 


torn (ora-, orn-) set, 2 perf. stem éora-: Eora-yev, Ecra-re, éora-o1, inf. 
éord-va:; 2 plup. éora-cav (417). The singular is supplied by the forms in -xa; 
as fornxa. These second perfects are enumerated in 704. 


573. Stem Gradation. — Originally the second perfect was inflected through- 
out without any thematic vowel (cp. the perfect middle), but with stem-gra- 
dation : strong forms in the singular, weak forms elsewhere. -a (1 singular) was 
introduced in part from the aorist and spread to the other persons. Corre- 
sponding to the inflection of ola (794) we expect wéroa, wérowba, rérorbe, 
wéxioroy, wéxiuev, wémucre, wexlOar: (from wemiOyr:). Traces of this mode of 
inflection appear in Hom. yeydryy (from yeyyrny, 85 b) yéyaper from yéyora ; 
Kixrov, étxrny, éixds from foixa ; érériOuev; utuapey from péuora; wéwacGe (for 
wewnadre = weryOre) from wéwovfa (other examples 704, 705). So the masc. and 
neut, participles have the strong forms, the feminine has the weak forms (pexy- 
KWS, “eLaKvia aS wae, idvia). 


Vi. PERFECT MIODLE SYSTEM 


(PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT MIDDLE AND PASSIVE, FUTURE 
PERFECT PASSIVE) 


574. The stem of the perfect and pluperfect middle and passive 
is the reduplicated verb-stem, to which the personal endings are 
directly attached. Aédv-ywa I have loosed myself or have been loosed, 
€-AeAv-env ; 5éd0o-par (8i-Be-ne give), dédey-yos (Secx-vu-ys show). On the 
euphonic changes of consonants, see 409. 


574 D. A thematic vowel precedes the ending in Hom. péuSrerar (uédw care 
Jor), épwperas: (SprByur rouse). 
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575. The stem of the perfect middle is in general the same as 
that of the first perfect active as regards its vowel (557), the reten- 
tion or expulsion of v (559 a), and metathesis (559 d). 


vTipd-w honour rertun-pac éreriujyny; roul-w make weroln-ywar érerothuny ; 
ypdd-w wrile yéypap-pat; xplew (xpir-) judge xéxpi-uar; relvw (rev) stretch réra- 
par; POelpw (Pbep-) corrupt Epbap-yar ; BdddrAQwW (Bad-) throw BéBAy-par éBeBAHuNpD ; 
rel6we (wi@-, wesd-, wo.8-) persuade réwewnpa éwerelo puny. 


576. The vowel of the perfect middle stem should show the weak form when 
there is variation between e (e:, ev): 0 (ot, ov): a (4, v). The weak form in a 
appears regularly in verbs containing a liquid (479) : that in uv, in rérvouac from 
surOdvopas (wv0-, rev8-) learn, poet. troupa: hasten from cebw (ov-, cev-) urge. 


577. The vowel of the present has often displaced the weak form, as in 
réwheypar (whéx-w weave), AéAecupae (Alelw-w leave), wéwreicpa (well-w persuade), 
Eevypa (sevy-vi-us yoke). 


578. A final short vowel of the verb-stem is not lengthened in the verbs 
given in 488 a. ¢ is added (485) in many verbs. For metathesis see 492; for 
Attic reduplication see 446. 


579. » is retained in endings not beginning with pu, as dalyww (par-) show, 
régarrai, répavbe. Before -ua:, we have uz in Stuupa from d&bvw (dfuv-) sharpen, 
but usually » is replaced by o. On the insertion of c, see 489. 


580. Future Perfect.— The stem of the future perfect is formed 
by adding -o%- to the stem of the perfect middle. A vowel imme- 
diately preceding -o%- is always long, though it may have been short 
in the perfect middle. 


hO-w Inose, edb-copar I shall have been loosed (perf. mid. AéAd-pa), dé-w 
bind de34-copar (perf. mid. déde-uar), ypdd-w write yeypdy-opar, xaréw call xe- 
c\fcopas. ° 


581. The future perfect usually has a passive force. The active meaning is 
found where the perfect middle or active has an active meaning (1946, 1947). 

xexrhoona shall possess (xéxrnuat possess), xexpdfoua: shall cry out (xéxpaya 
cry out), xexdA\d-yfoua: shail scream (xéxd\ayya scream), peprfoopar shall remem- 
ber (uéurnuas remember), reratooua: shall have ceased (wéravya: have ceased). 


582. Not all verbs can form a future perfect ; and few forms of this tense 
occur outside of the indicative: ScarerodNcunodpuevoy Thuc. 7. 26 is the only sure 
example of the participle in classical Greek. The infinitive peuyjoerOa:c occurs 
in Hom. and Attic prose. 


583. The periphrastic construction (601) of the perfect middle (passive) 
participle with coxa: may be used for the future perfect, as éyevopéros Econar I 
shall have been deceived. 


580 D. Hom. has dedétouar, peurfhooua, Kexrdhoy, Kexodwoerar; Kexadhjoouas, 
regd4cera: are from reduplicated aorists. 
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584. Future Perfect Active.— The future perfect active of most 
verbs is formed periphrastically (600). Two perfects with a present 
meaning, éoryxa I stand (iornus set) and réOvyxa Iam dead (6vycxw), 
form the future perfects éorjgw I shall stand, reOvjéw I shall be dead. 


Vill. FIRST PASSIVE SYSTEM (@H PASSIVE) 
(FIRST AORIST AND FIRST FUTURE PASSIVE) 
FIRST AORIST PASSIVE 


585. The stem of the first aorist passive is formed by ee 
(or -Ge-) directly to the verb-stem: ¢AvOyv I was loosed, é-pd 
was shown (daivw, par), €-80-Ay-v I was given (d8wpt, do-, "Bur-). 

a. -Oy- appears in the indicative, imperative (except the third plural), and 
infinitive ; -Je- appears in the other moods. -67- is found before a single conso- 
nant, -Ge- before two consonants or a vowel except in the nom. neuter of the 
participle. 

586. The verb-stem agrees with that of the perfect middle herein: 

a. Vowel verbs lengthen the final vowel of the verb-stem, as 7e-rtun-pa1, 
ériuh-Onr. On verbs which do not lengthen their final vowel, see 488. 

b. Liquid stems of one syllable change e to a, as ré-ra-yar, é-rd-Ony (relow 
stretch, rer). But orpépw turn, rpérw turn, rpépw nourish have torpépOny, érpé- 
POny, €0pépOny (rare), though the perfect middies are %orpappa, rérpappar, ré- 
Opapypar. 

c. Primitive verbs showing in their stems the gradations e (e, ev) : 0 (ot, ov): 
a (i, v) have a strong form, as érpépOny from rpéxw (rpex-, Tpow-, Tpax-) turn, 
GdrelpOnv from Aelww (Acw-, Aew-, Aoww-) leave, éwhedoOny from mrréw (wdv-, wrev-) 
sail, 

d. Primitive verbs showing in their stems a variation between e: 7 and o:w 
have, in the first aorist passive, the short vowel. Thus, rl@nu: (Oe-, On-) éréOnr, 
SlSwue (80-, Sw-) 2556p. 

e. Final » is dropped in some verbs: xé-xpi-uar, éxpl@nv. See 491. 

f. The verb-stem may suffer metathesis : Bé-8A7-nar, ¢-BA4-Onv. See 492. 

g. Sigma is often added: xe-xéAevo-pat, é-xedeto-Pnv. See 489. 


587. Before 0 of the suffix, e and 8 become ¢; « and y become 

x (82 c); 1, 8, become o (83). and x remain unaltered. 

Aelw-w édelp-Onv, BrAdrrw (BrAaB-) EBAdgd-Onv; PurAdrrw (puvdrax-) épudrddy-Ony, 
dy-w Fx-Ony; Koultiw (Koud-) éxoulo-Ony, welb-w érelo-Onv; ypdg-w éypdd-Ony, ra- 
padrrw (rapax-) érapdx-Ony. 


684 D. Hom. has xexapjow and xexapfpooua from xalpw (xap-) rejoice. 

685 a. D. For -@ncayp we find -dev in Hom., as dcéxpider. 

686 b. D. éorpdgdénv is Ionic and Doric; Hom. and Hdt. have érpdgény 
from rpéxrw. Hom. has érdpdny and éréppény froin réprw gladden. 

586 e. D. Hom. has éxAly@ny and éxAlény, éxplv»Ony and éxplOny; lipdvOyy = Att 
L8pbOnv (L3pvw erect), durvivény (dvawrvdw revive). 
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588. 6 of the verb-stem becomes 7 in é7ré-@ny for é-Ge-6nv, and in é-ré-Ony for 
¢-Ov-Ony from riOnu (Ge-, On-) place and @bw (6v-, 6v-) sacrifice. See 125c. 


FIRST FUTURE PASSIVE 


589. The stem of the first future passive is formed by adding 
o%- to the stem of the first aorist passive. It ends in -@ycopat. 
Thus, radev0y-copar I shall be educated, AvOn-copm I shall be loosed. 

Tipdw, ériphOny TinnOhoopa ; édw, ldOny 20joouac; A|elew, Eel POny AerPOfoouat ; 
relOw, éxelcOny reaOhooua ; relvw, érdOny rabjooua; Tdrrw, érdxOny Tax Phoopat ; 
Tonys, érdOny rePhoopuas ; Sldwpu, €d60ny SoPhoopac ; Selxriju, eelyOny dex Ohoopar. 


IX.. SECOND PASSIVE SYSTEM (H PASSIVE) 
(SECOND AORIST AND SECOND FUTURE PASSIVE) 
SECOND AORIST PASSIVE 


590. The stem of the second aorist passive is formed by adding 
+r (or -e-) directly to the verb-stem. Thus, éBAaBnv I was injured 
from BAdwrw (Bdraf-). 

a. -»- appears in the indicative, imperative (except the third plural), and 
infinitive; -e- appears in the other moods. -y- is found before a single con- 
sonant, -e- before two consonants or a vowel except in the nom. neut. of the 
participle. 

591. The second aorist passive agrees in form with the second aorist active 
of u-verbs; cp. intransitive éxdpn» rejoiced with torny stood. ‘The passive use 
was developed from the intransitive use. 


592. Primitive verbs showing in their stems the grades e:0:a have a. 
Thus an e of a monosyllabic verb-stem becomes a, as in wAéx-w weave érddxnp, 
thér-7-« steal éxrdrny, Pbelpw (pbep-) corrupt épOdpny, aréddw (cred-) send 
éorédny. But Aéyw collect has éd\éynp. 

593. Primitive verbs showing in their stems a variation between a short 
and long vowel have, in the second aorist passive, the short vowel. Thus 7#«w 
(rax-, rqx-) melt érdxny, piyyvime (pay-, pyy-, pwy-) break éppdynv. 

a. But rAhrrw (wrday-, wrny-) strike has éwAdynyv only in composition, as 
dtexrdyyny; otherwise érAfyny. 

594. The second aorist passive is the only aorist passive formed in Attic 
prose by Ayriu (dd-yny), ypddw (eypdgdny), dépw (eddpny), Odarw (érdgyr), xorrw 
(éxéeny), palvw (éudynv), reotyw (éwvtyny), pderw (eppddny), péw (éppdny active), 
biyruus (éppdynv), ofrw (dodwrny), oxdrrw (€oxddny), oxelpw (domdpny), cré\rAw 
(dordrAnv), opdgw or opdrrw (dopdynr), opdrrdw (eogpdrny), ridw (érdgny), Pbelow 
(¢p6dpyy pass. and intr.), ¢éw (in subj. gud), xalpw (éxdpny active). 


688 D. Hom. has no example of the first future passive. To express the 
idea of the passive future the future middle is used. See 802. Doric shows the 
active endings in both futures passive: dex Onooirri, dvaypagyce?. 

680 a. D. For -ncay we generally find -ey (from -»r, 40) in Hom. ; alao in Doric. 
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595. Both the first aorist passive and the second aorist passive are formed 
by drelpw (HrAclpOnv), ddAAdr rw (-nAAAXONy, HAAGyNY), Bawrw (€Bagdyny), BAdwrw 
(€BrapOny, éBAGBnv), Bpéxw (éBpexOnv), Sevryrume (efvyny), O\tiBw (eOMpOyy), 
wréxrw (exd\danv), xAtvw (-exAlynr), xpuwrw (expipOny), Aéyw collect (dtehéx On», 
but cuvedéyny), pdrrw (dudynv), pelyvome (éulynv), wiyyvume (érdyny), wréxw 
(éwddxny), rrAHTTw (éxrtryny and -erAdynv), pixrrw (épptpny, épployny), creploxe 
(dorephOnv), orpépw (eorpdgny), rdrrw (érdxOny), rhxw (érdxny), trpéxw (érpd- 
wyy pass. and intr.), rpégw (érpdgny pass. and intr.), rptBw (érplBn», érpipéyr), 
palyw (épdvOnv was shown, épdenv appeared), ppdyrou (éppdxOnr), ptyw (épe- 
xnv). Most of these verbs use either the one in prose and the other in poetry, 
the dialects, or late Greek. Only the forms in common prose use are inserted 
in brackets. 


596. Only those verbs which have no second aorist active show the second 
aorist passive ; except rpérw, which has all the aorists: active &rpeya and &rpa- 
woy turned; middle érpevduny put to flight, érparéunv turned myself, took to 
Jtight ; passive érpépny was turned, érpdwny was turned and turned myself. 


SECOND FUTURE PASSIVE 


597. The stem of the second future passive is formed by adding 
-o%- to the stem of the second aorist passive. It ends in -yoopa:. 
Thus, BAnByoopa I shall be injured from Bddarrw (BAaB-) ¢-BrAdBr-v. 


xéw-rT-w, éxdrny xorhoouar; ypdgow, éypdgony ypaphoouar; daliww, épdrny ap- 
peared, gavhoopar; Pbelpw, epOdpyny Pbaphoopa:; rhyme fix, éxdyny wayhoropa:. 


598. Most of the verbs in 594, 595 form second futures passive except &yriyu, 
ddelpw, Bdwrw, Bpéxw, fetyrum, OrABw, KrAérrw, palyw, pdrrw, pdrrw. 
But many of the second futures appear only in poetry or in late Greek, and some 
are found only in composition. 


PERIPHRASTIC FORMS 


599. Perfect. — For the simple perfect and pluperfect periphrastic 
forms are often used. 


a. For the perfect or pluperfect active indicative the forms of the perfect 
active participle and e/ul or #y may be used: as AeduKids ely for AdAuKa, AeAUKAS 
fry for éXedvxn. So BeBonOnxbres foav for éBeBonOhxecay (Bonféw come to aid) ; 
elut reOnxws for réOnxa I have placed; yeypadas hy' for éyeypdgn I had written ; 
rerovOus Rv I had suffered. Such forms are more common in the pluperfect 
and in general denote state rather than action. 

b. For the perfect active a periphrasis of the aorist participle and &yw is 
sometimes used, especially when a perfect active form with transitive meaning 
is lacking ; as orfods fxyw I have placed (tornxa, intransitive, stand), épacGels 
txw Ihave loved. So often because the aspirated perfect is not used, as &yes 
rapdtas thou hast stirred up. Cp. habeo with the perfect participle. 





687 D. Hom. has only dahoeac (5dny learned), myhocoOu (uelyrous mix). 
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c. In the perfect active subjunctive and optative the forms in -«w and -xeyu 
are very rare. In their place the perfect active participle with 6 and efyy is usu- 
ally employed : AeAucws (Aches) 3, efyy.. Uther forms than 3 sing. and 3 pl. 
are rare. Cp. 601, 604. 

ad. The perfect or pluperfect passive is often paraphrased by the perfect par- 
ticiple and é¢orl or 4»; as yeypaupévoy dori it stands written, écri sedoypévow it 
stands resolved, wapryyedpévov hy = waptyyedro (xapayyé\\w give orders). 

e. In the third plural of the perfect and pluperfect middle (passive) the per- 
fect middle participle with elci (fcav) is used when a stem ending in a consonant 
would come in direct contact with the endings -vra:, -vro. See 408. 

f. The perfect subjunctive and optative middle are formed by the perfect 
middle participle with & or efny : Nedunévos 3, etny. 

g. The perfect imperative of all voices may be expressed by combining the 
perfect participle with toh, forw (697). deduxds Yoh loose, etc., elpyudvor 
Exre let it have been said, yeyords forw P. L. 951 6, yeyorbres Ecrwoay P. L.779 d. 

h. Periphrasis of the infinitive is rare: re@ynxéra elya: to be dead X. C. 1.4. 11. 


600. Future Perfect Active.—The future perfect active of most 
verbs is formed by combining the perfect active participle with éo- 
pos shall be. Thus, yeypadis écopa I shall have written, cp. scriptus 
ero. For the two verbs which do not use this periphrasis, see 584. 

a. The perfect middle participle is used in the case of deponent verbs: dro- 
Nehoynutves Fooua: And. 1. 72. 


601. Future Perfect Passive.— The future perfect passive ma 
be expressed by using the perfect middle (passive) participle wit 
évopas shall be. Thus, éfevopévor évecde you will have been deceived. 


FIRST CONJUGATION OR VERBS IN Q 


602. Verbs in -w have the thematic vowel -% (-“/»-) between the 
tense-stem and the personal endings in the present system. The 
name “ wconjugation,” or “thematic conjugation,” is applied to all 
verbs which form the present and imperfect with the thematic vowel. 


603. Inflected according to the wconjugation are all thematic 
presents and imperfects; those second aorists active and middle in 
which the tense-stem ends with the thematic vowel; all futures, all 
first aorists active and middle; and most perfects and pluperfects 
active. 


604. Certain tenses of verbs ending in -w in the first person 
present indicative active, or of deponent verbs in which the personal 
endings are preceded by the thematic vowel, are inflected without 
the thematic vowel, herein agreeing with s:-verbs. These tenses 
are: all aorists passive; all perfects and pluperfects middle and 
passive; a few second perfects and pluperfects active; and those 
second aorists active and middle in which the tense-stem does not 
end with the thematic vowel. But adl subjunctives are thematic. 
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605. Verbs in -» fall into two main classes, distinguished by the 
last letter of the verb-stem : 


1. Vowel verbs: a. Uncontracted verbs. b. Contracted verbs. 
2. Consonant verbs: a. Liquid verbs. b. Stop (or mute) verbs. 
N. Under 2 fall also (c) those verbs whose stems ended in o or ¢ (624). 


606. Vowel Verbs. — Vowel verbs usually do not form second 
aorists, second perfects, and second futures in the passive. A vowel 
short in the present is commonly lengthened in the other tenses. 
Vowel verbs belong to the first class of present stems (498-504 ; but 
see 612). 


607. Vowel Verbs not contracted. — Vowel verbs not contracted have 
verb-stems ending in i, v, or in a diphthong (a, e, av, ev, ov). 


(1) éc@lw eat, wplw saw, xpiw anoint, poet. dlw fear, rtw honour (500. 2); 
(v) aww accomplish, pebiw am intoxicated, dbw loose, O6w sacrifice, pbw produce, 
xwd\dw hinder (and many others, 600. 1 a); (as) xvalw scratch, ralw strike, xralw 
stumble, wadalw wrestle, dyalona: am indignant, Salw Kindle, dalopa: divide, 
NAaloua: desire eagerly, poet. palouar desire, valw duoell, palw strike; (a) xAxfw 
(later xrelw) shut, velw shake, Epic xelw split and rest; (av) atw kindle, Opatw 
break, drodatw enjoy, ratw make cease (wravopar cease), poet. labw rest; (ev) 
Baciledw am king, Bovrebw consult (Bovdedoua: deliberate), Onpetbw hunt, neheles 
order, Netw stone, radedw educate, xopebw dance, povedw slay. Most verbs in -evww 
are either denominatives, as Bao.\edw from Bacieds ; or are due to the analogy 
of such denominatives, as waidebw. ‘yeboua taste is a primitive. Oéw run, réw 
swim, wréw sail, rréw breathe, péw flow, xéw pour have forms in ev, v; cp. poet. 
cetw urge, drebw avert, dxebw am grieved; (ov) dxotw hear, xodotw dock, Kpotw 
beat, Aobw wash. 


608. Some primitive vowel verbs in -«w, -vw (622) formed their present stem 
by the aid of the suffix :(y), which has been lost. Denominatives in -~w, -vw, 
-euvw regularly added the suffix, as poet. unrl-w am wroth from pnn-yw (pim-s 
wrath), poet. daxpbw weep (Sdxpu tear), poet. gird-w beget from ¢Piru-w, pwedvw 
am drunk, Baciebw am king. Poet. dnptoua, pacriw, unrlopar, cyclo, axdbw, 
ynpbw, bbw. 

609. The stem of some of the uncontracted vowel verbs originally ended 
in o or ¢ (624). 

610. Some verbs with verb-stems in vowels form presents in -»w (523), as 
atrw drink, d0tvw perish ; and in -cxw (526). 

611. Vowel Verbs contracted.— Vowel verbs that contract have 
verb-stems ending in a, ¢, 0, with some in 4, y, w. 


612. All contracted verbs form their present stem by the help of the suffix 
e(y). and properly belong to the Third Class (522). 


613. Some contracted verbs have verb-stems which originally ended in o 
or ¢ (624). ° 
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614. Liquid Verbe. — Liquid verbs have verb-stems in A, p, », p. 


The present is rarely formed from the simple verb-stem, as in ué»-w remain ; 
ordinarily the suffix « (y) is added, as in oré\dw (ored-qw) send, xptrw (xptr-sw) 
judge, xrelnw (xremw) slay, palyw (par-yw) show. 


615. A short vowel of the verb-stem remains short in the future but is 
lengthened in the first aorist (644). Thus: 


a. a in the future, y in the aorist: galew (gar) show, gard, Fponra. In this 
class fall all verbs in -acrw, -aipw, -ad\rAw. 

b. ein the future, « in the aorist: uérw remain, ped, Spewa; orédAdgw (ored-) 
send, ore, Yoreita. Here belong verbs in -edrAw, -enw, -enrw, -epw, -eipw, 
ert, -€LPW. 

c. tin the future, t in the aorist: xAlmw (xdr-) incline, xdivd, Exdiva. Here 
belong verbs in -cAAw, -ipw, -ipw. 

d@. gin the future, »v in the aorist: stew (cuvp-) drag, cipd, cvpa. Here belong 
verbs in -vpw, -Urw. 

For the formation of the future stem see 535, of the aorist stem see 544. 


616. For the perfect stem see 659. Few liquid verbs make second perfects. 
On the change of ¢, a of the verb-stem to o, 7 in the second perfect, see 478, 484. 
Liquid verbs with futures in -6 do not form future perfects. 


617. Monosyllabic verb-stems containing e have a in the first perfect active, 
perfect middle, first aorist and future passive and in all second aorists, but o in 
the second perfect. Thus, ¢éelpw (pep-) corrupt, EpOapxa, EpPappat, pOdpny, but 
3:-€pOopa have destroyed (819). 


618. A few monosyllabic stems do not change e toa in the 2 aor., as réuvw cut 
frexor (but Erapyoy in Hom., Hdt. etc.), yl-yvoua (yer-) become éyerduny. See also 
Gelma, Oépoyas, kéXNouar, root ger. Few liquid verbs form second aorists. 


619. Stems of more than one syllable do not change the vowel of the verb-stem. 


620. List of Liquid Verbs. — The arrangement is according to the classes of 

the present stem. Words poetic or mainly poetic or poetic and Ionic are starred. 

I. Botbropa: (Bovdr-e-), e0ér\Qw (€0ed-e-), eldéw* (eld-e-), DAAw*, pédAdw, pédw, 

wédopa*, girédw (Epic pii-).— Bpéuw*, yéuw, Séuw™, Opuw®, véuw, rpdue, 

and yauéw (‘yap-e-). —ylyvopae (yene-), wérw, plurw® (ner-), wéropat, 

cbéve®, orédpw, and yeywréw* (yeywre-). — Verbs in -euw and -erw have 

only pres. and imperf., or form their tenses in part from other stems, — 

Sépw, Lpopar (ép-e-), Eppw (epp-e-), Oépopac*, orépouar, pépw, déraupéw*®, 
(éravp-e-), and xupéw* (xup-e-), ropéw* (rop-e). 

III. d&yédAopas, dyyéAdw, aldAdw™, Adrouar, drirdddw®, BéAdw, SadddrAw™, OGANW, 
léd\duw#, IvBddrouar™, dxédrw, Speltw (dped-, dpecde-), SPAAAWH, wdAdw, 
woul\hw, oxé\dos*, oréddw, -TéAdAW, TAAW*®, oGdrdrW, YaAAW. — -aLve Verbs 
(the following list includes primitives, and most of the denominatives in 
classical Greek from extant »-stems, or from stems which once contained 
y; 6188): alyw*, dodpalyw*, ddpalyw*, Seqmalyw*, Spalew*, eddpalrw, 





614D. regdpcecGa in Pindar is made from ¢ipew (ptpw knead). 
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Gavpalrw, lalvw*, xalvw*, xpalow*, xipalyw®, xepalrw*, Nupalrona, pedalvo- 
pat, Ealvw, dropalyw™, wrypalyw®, wialyw*, wowualyw, palyw, calmw, onpalrw, 
ocreppalyw*, rexralvoun, dalww, preyualyw, xepalyw*, xpalmw, All other 
denominatives in -a:ww are due to analogy ; as dypialvw, adbalnw, yrucaly, 
Suc xepalyw, éxOpalvw, Peppalww, lox valvw, xepSalvw, xotralvw, kDdalyw*, realms, 
Nevxalyw™, papalyw, papyalow®, pialew, pwpalyw, Enpalyw, dppalrw®, do gppalro- 
pos, weralyw, wepalyw, wixpalew, putalyw, rerpalyw, dyalyw, dSpalrw*, dpalrw, 
Xarewalww. — Grcalveo™, yelvouar*, épeelvw®, Oelrw®, xrelow, reipelyw*, orelrw*, 
relvw, paelyw*,— KAtve (xrAi-»-), xptvw (xpt-v-), dptrw®, otroua: (Xenoph.), 
wdtvw. —atoyéve, ddrybrw, dprérw*, Balbew, Bapdrw, Bpaddrw®, Hdbrw, 
Gapobrw, lbvw*, Newrbrw, 6Ebrw, dprbvw®, rrOnw. — alpeo, dowalpw, yepalow*, 
évalpw®, éxGalpw*, xabalpw, pappalpw®, peyalpw*, calpw*, oxalpw, rexpalpouat, 
xalpw (xap-e-), palpw.—dyelpe, dyelpw*, Selpw, eyelpw, efpopar®, -elpw 
join, etpw* say, tuelpw*, xelpw, pelpopa:, welpw*, owelpw, relpw*, dbelpw. — 
olartpw (miswritten olxreipw). — xv6popar*®, papripoya:, pirdpopar*, pop- 
popur®, udpw*, ddbpouas, dr\opbpopat, roppidpw*, chpw, pipw®. 

IV: a. xduvw, réuyw; b. dpdwrdow (dpr-e-); h. Balww, xepdalyw, rerpalrw 
(also Class III) ; i. doppalvopa: (dogp-e-), also Class III. V. See 627. 


621. Stop Verbs. — Many verb stems end in a stop (or mute) con- 
sonant. 

The present is formed either from the simple verb-stem, as in rAéx-w weave, 
or by the addition of 7 or , (y) to the verb-stem, as in BAdwrrw (Bdraf-) injure, 
pudrdrrw (gdudrax-w) guard. All tenses except the present and imperfect are 
formed without the addition of r or « to the verb-stem; thus, SAdyw from 
PraB-o-w, purdéw from gudak-o-w. 

622. Some monosyllabic stems show a variation in the quantity of the stem 
vowel « or v, as rptBw rub perf. rérpida, yoxw cool 2 aor. pass. éyixny, rhxw melt 
(Doric rd«w) 2 aor. pass. érdxny. Cp. 475, 477 c, 600. Many monosyllabic-stems 
show qualitative vowel gradation: tao; vevov; aynw; aeo. For examples 
see 477-484. 


623. List of Stop Verbs.— The arrangement of the examples is by classes 
of the present stem. Words poetic or mainly poetic or poetic and Ionic are 
starred. The determination of the final consonant of the verb-stem of verbs in 
-{a, -rrw (poetic, Ionic, and later Attic -cow) is often impossible (616). 

Ww— I. Bréru, dpérw, Errw*, dvérw*, Exopat, épelrw®, Eorw, Aduwrw, Nelaw, Nérw, 
pedrw®, réurw, wpére, pérw, Téprw, Tpérw. 

II. dorpdxrw, yrdurrw*, ddxrw*, évirrw*, épéwropa®, idera®, xdurre, 
w\éxrw, xberw, pdprrw®, oxéwropat, oxiwrw, oxynplrropa®, oxarre, 
xarérrw, and dovréw* (Sour-e-), cruréw™ (xrum-e-), TonTw (TUN-e-). 

B— I. dpelBopa:, OtBw, relBw*, céBoua, crelBw*, rptBw, péBopar*. 

II. BrAdwrrw, cadttierw.—IV. c. \apBdvw (AaB-). 

o— I. ddelgw, yNidw, yeddw, épépw, uéudouar, velpe (ripe), ridw, orépw, 
oTpégw, trpépw, rigw*. 

II. dere, Bdrrw, dptrrw*, Odrrw (125 g), Opiwrw (125 g), xpbwrw (xpug-, 
xpuB-), kbrrw, Adarw, pdrrw, ptrrw (épplp-n», but pix-), oxdwrw. 

IV. a. wlrvw* = rtixrw, — dr\pdvw* (d\g-). — V. dragloxw* (dd-e-). 


IV. 
§— L 


IIl. 


IV. 

§— 
Ht. 

IV. 

V. 

K— L 


HL 


IV. 
_Y— L 


HL 


IV. 


X- -L 


Til. 
IV. 


5 Y—L 
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Sardopar® (Sar-e-), xevréw* (xevr-e-), mardoxa: (war-e-), wéropat (xer-, 
wre-). 

dypwoouw*, aludcow*, BXirrw (Brtr- from prrct-, 180), Spdrrw, épédoow*, 
Mogopa*, rupérrw (wuper-, wupey-). 

b. duaprdvw (dyuapt-e-), B\acrdww (Bdacr-e-). 

G5u, AXivdw* (ddevd-e-), dudpdw*, Apdw, Ew, ef8ouac¥, éwxelyw, epeldw*, 
(xab)ebdw (eb8-e-), Hdopar, cfdw* (xd-e-), cvrdlvdw*, péSopac® (ped-e-), 
pAsopa*, répdona, ordvdw, orevdw, pel8oua (also Epic pede-), Yetdo- 
par, and xehadéw® (xehad-e-). 

Examples of denominatives from actual 8-stems, -yuurdtw, dexdtw, 8:- 
xdfw, peydfonar*, dxlfopa*, ralfw, reuwdtw, yaxdsw. — abMgopuas, dw- 
pliw, halve, éplgw, wepalfw, Antfouar, crorl{w, ppovritw, yygl tw. 

dridrw® (a8-e-), xepdalrw (xepdar-, xepd-e-), olddrw* (ol8-e-), yarddow 
(xa8d-, xavd-, xerd-). 

aldw*, ANOopar® (dd0-e-), Ax Oopat, Bpddw®, elwha (€0-, 563 2), epedOw*, 
Ux G0", xebOw*, crdbw*, AjOw*, welOw, wépOw*, webOouac*, ridw, and 
nde (y78-e-), w0éw (w0-e-). 

xoptco w*. 

b. ale@dvopa: (ale6-e-), dex Odvopat (¢x8-e-), Saphdvw (8apd-e-), dru Odrw 
(dd:c8-e-), AarOdvw (aGd-), parOdrw (pab-e-), wurOdvopar (xv6-). 

wdoxw for ra6-cxw (98, 126). 

Bpbxw, 8épxopar*, Siwxw, elxw yield, efkas® resemble, Exxw, épelxw*, épdxw*, 
hn, tu, welxw*, rréxw, péyxw®, rhxw, Tikrw (rex-) and Soxéw (3ox-e-), 
pnxdopat (unk-a-), Poxdopas (pdK-a-). 

alvirropa:, drrw, dedlrroya, éXirTw, érlcow*, Owphooew*, Knpirrw, pa- 
Adrrw, porTw, wérrw (and wxérrw), rrlocopa*®, gdptrrw, rrhoce, 
gurdrrw. 

a. Sdarw; dd. lxvdouas (Ix-).—V. See 527 b. 

Eyw, duéryw, dpiyyu*, éwrelyu, etpyw, épevyopac, 6-yu®, Hyyw, Méyw, Afpyw, 
dptyw®, rrtyw, oréyu, orépyw, oplyyu, réyyu, Tuiyyw*, rpdryw, pebyw, 
POEy youn, Préyu, ppvyw, yéyw, and piyéw (piy--), orvyéw (ervy-e-). 

EpSa* and péfw* (611). — Afoua*, ddardfw*, drawrdfw*, dprdfw, avddfw, 
Barrdiu, xpafw, rrdtw*, ordiw, crevdtiw, opdfw™ (cpdrrw).— datiw®, 
Owplfw*, xpliw, pacri{tw, caral{w, ornpliw, orlgw, crpoparifw*, ciipliw, 
Tplfw*, poppliw*. — drbjouac®, yptfw, pitw, droditw, opbtw. — olpwsw. 

C. Oryydow (Ay-).—V. wloyw (526 c). 

dyxw, dpxw, Bpax- in EBpaxe®, Boéxw, yxouar, Séxouar, Eheyxw, Epxo- 
par, etrouat, 8xw (cex-), dxw*, loxw (ow x-w), elyw™, udxouat (pax-e-), 
rhyw*, ofyopas (olx-e-, olx-0-), TuUXwW*, orepyw*, cTelxw*, Tebxw™, Tpé- 
Xe, Tpixw (Tpix-0-), YIxw, Pixw, and Bpixdouar* (Bpdx-a--). 

dutoow*, Birrw, Oparrw, dpirrw, rréccw, srdccw®, rapdrrw. 

C. xryxdrw® (xcx-e-), Nayxdvw (Aax-), TuUyxdmw (TUX-e, TEVX-).—d. dy 
wiexvéoua (durex-), Ururxvéoua (brex-). —V. diddoxw (83ax-), 

ErdEw* (ddeg-e-, dNex-), abfw.—IV. b. avédvw (abf-e-). —I. &yw (éy-e-). 


624. Verbs in o or ¢(v).— Some verb-stems ended originally in 


¢ Or fe 
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a. Sigma-stems (cp. 488 d) with presents either from -s-w or -c-+#. Thus 
(1) from -c-w: dxotw, aiw burn, yebw, evw, féw, Opabw, xpobw, rioonac® (m- 
yo~ouat, Cp. vio-ros), féw, velw, rpéw*; (2) from -c-yw (488 d): dyalopac®, 
al8dopa:, dxéopa: (Hom. dxelouar), dpxéw, yeddw, xelw* split, crelw* (i.e. 
kredw) celebrate, xortw*, Aralopac*, palopac*, valw* dwell, vexéw (Hom. 
vexelw), olvoBapelw™, olouar: (from dloya:), wevOéw (Hom. revOelw), wrirre 
(wrivo-yw), Tehéw (Hom. redelw), and some others that do not lengthen the 
vowel of the verb-stem (488). 

Also others, such as dpéoxw (dpeo-), Evvips, fdvvipa, oBérri (732). —o is 
retained in répcopac*. 

b. f-stems (from -y-4w): yalw*, dalw* Kindle, xalw (520), xrAalw (620), vale* 
swim, flow . 222. -— For the loss of ¢ in 0éw, etc., see 438, 


INFLECTION OF 2-VERBS 


625. Verbs which end in win the first person present indicative ac- 
tive, and deponent verbs in which the personal endings are preceded by 
the thematic vowel, have the following peculiarities of inflection : 


a. The thematic vowel usually appears in all tenses except the perfect and 
pluperfect middle (passive) and the aorist passive (except in the subjunctive). 
These three tenses are inflected like su-verbs. 

b. The present and future singular active end in -w, -es, -e (463). The ending 
-44 appears only in the optative. 

c. The thematic vowel o unites in the indicative with the ending -rr:, and 
forms -ove. (463d). 

d. The third plural active of past tenses ends in -». 

e. The imperative active has no personal ending in the second person singu- 
lar except -o-» in the first aorist. 

f. Except in the perfect and pluperfect the middle endings -ca and -vo lose 
o and contract with the final vowel of the tense-stem (465 a,b). In the optative 
contraction cannot take place (Ado-(o)o, Adoai-(o)o). 

g. The infinitive active has -e» (for -e-ev) in the present, future, and second 
aorist ; -e-yac in the perfect; and -a in the aorist. 

h. Active participles with stems in -oyr- have the nominative masculine in -wp». 


626. In 627-716 the method of inflection of all w-verbs, both vowel 
and consonant, is described. The examples are generally taken from 
vowel verbs, but the statements hold true of consonant verbs. 

Forms of w-verbs which are inflected according to the non-thematic 
conjugation are included under the w-verbs. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (PASSIVE) 


For the formation of the present stem see 497-531. 


627. Indicative.— Vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the present by 
attaching the primary endings (when there are any) to the present stem in -% 
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(“/y-)- bw, rind (ripd-w), galyw, Aelww. The imperfect attaches the second- 
ary endings to the present stem with the augment. See the paradigms, pp. 114, 
120. For the active forms -w, -e:s, -e:, see 4638. 


628. -y and -e are found in the pres. fut. mid. and pass., fut. perf. 
pass. e(o)a yields y (written EI in the Old Attic alphabet, 2 a), which is 
usually given as the proper spelling in the texts of the tragic poets, whereas e is 
printed in the texts of prose and comedy. e was often written for m (y) after 
400 B.c., as in dyaet rdxe:, since both had the sound of aclose long e. It is 
often impossible to settle the spelling; but BotrAe wishest, ole. thinkest, and bye 
shalt see (from édpdw) have only the -e forms. -e« is sometimes called Attic and 
Ionic in contrast to -y of the other dialects, including the Koiné. 


629. Subjunctive. — The present subjunctive adds the primary endings to 
the tense-stem with the long thematic vowel. For the endings -ys, -7 see 463. 
Thus, Adw, -ys, -y, Tings (= Tind-ys), Ting (= Tiud-y), palywper, -nTe, -wor (from 
~eers). Middle Ab@-pa, Ady (= Aby-oar), Aby-rar; Tina-cboy (= rindy-oboy); 
gaww-ueOa, palyn-cle, dalew-yrat. 


630. Optative.— To the tense-stem ending in the thematic vowel (always o) 
are added the mood-sign -i- (-te-) or -:7- (459, 460) and the secondary personal 
endings (except - for -», where the mood sign is --, 459). In the 3 pl. we 
have -te-». 

a. The final vowel of the tense-stem (0) contracts with the mood suffix (7), 
ot becoming o. Thus Adowu (Abo-i-u:), Adors (Ado-i-s), Adore (Ado-te-y), Adoluny 
(Ado-t-xnv), Adowo (Ado-i-o). 


631. Imperative. — The present imperative endings are added to the tense- 
stem with the thematic vowel ¢ (c before -»rwy). The 2 pers. sing. active has 
no ending, but uses the tense-stem instead (raldeve, dative). In the middle -co 
loses its o (466, 2 a) ; Adov from Abe-co, Palvov from Palve-co. On the forms in 
-erecay and -ecOwoay for -oyrwy and -ecOwy, see 466, 2 b. 


632. Infinitive.— The present stem unites with -ev: Abe-ew = Adecv, Nelwe-ev 
= elwey. In the middle (passive) -cOa is added : Abe-cOar, Nelwe-cPax. 


633. Participle.— The present participle adds -»r- to the present stem end- 
ing in the thematic vowel o. Stems in -o-yr have the nominative singular in -w». 
Thus masc. Adw» from ddorr-s, fem. Adovea from Avorr- a, neut. Ado» from Avor(T). 
See 301 a and N. 


6%. A few w-verbs in the present and imperfect show forms of 
the yu-conjugation. These are usually Epic. 


Séxopa, 3 pl. déxara await for dexpyrat, part. déypevos, imperf. é5éyuny. But 
these are often regarded as perfect and pluperfect without reduplication. é3éyun» 


683 D. Severer Doric has ¢yn» and @xev; Milder Doric has &x«»; Aeolic has 
xn». Hom. has dubvery, duivduerar, duiveuer. 

683 D. Aeolic has fem. -oa in the present and second aorist (37 D. 3), 
Nobowa, Alrowa. 
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in some passages is a second aorist (688).— &w eat (520. 5), inf. E3perasr. — épdw 
(or elpbw) in elpdara:.— otra: wash is from Adera:, not from Aodw (cp. 898 a).— 
oluat think is probably a perfect to ofopat (ol-0-). —obrdw wound in odra, obrd- 
pera is 2 aor. — dépw bear, imper. dépre. 


CONTRACT VERBS 


635. Verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow contract the final a, ¢, o of the verb-stem 
with the thematic vowel -/e (-#/y) in the present and imperfect 
tenses. Thus, ripdw tipi, roréw row, Sydow SyrO; érfpaov éxlywy, eroteoy 
éxoiouv, éSyAoov edyAouv. The rules of contraction are given in 49- 
55; the paradigms, p. 120. 


a. Open forms of -ew verbs occur in the lyric parts of tragedy. 


636. Subjunctive.— The subjunctive adds the primary endings. For the 
contractions see 59. 


637. Optative. — do: becomes ¢, ¢éo: and do: become of. Thus, -do-i-ue = -gui, 
-ao-ln-» = -gnv, -a0-t-uny = -Suny ; -¢0-i-y = -otu, -€0-ln-v = -olny, -e0-l-nyy = -oluny: 
~b0-i-p = -otpu, -0-Ln-» = -olny, -00-t-uny = -olunv. Thus, ringyy (rinac-ly-v), ripgys 
(ripao-[y-s), ring (ripac-lyn), Tinguny (rinao-t-unyv), wowto (roéo-i-co), wrowire 
(wotéo-i-T0). 


638. In the singular -aw verbs usually end in -gy», -gns, -wy, rarely in -py:, 
gs, ~~. -ew verbs usually end in -olny, -olys, -oln, rarely in -otc, -ots, -0f (-of 
chiefly in Plato). 


639. In the dual and plural -aw verbs usually end in - pro», -¢irav, -gyer, 
pre, -per, rarely in -Yyrov, -phrny, -gyuev, -gnre, -Snoar. -ew verbs usually 
end in -ofroy, -olrny, -otuev, -ofre, -oiey, rarely in -olnro», -o.frny, -olnyer, -olnre, 
-olyncay. 


640. Few cases of the optative of -ow verbs occur. In the sing. both -olyy 
and -otu are found ; in the plur. -otuer, -ofre, -ofer. For pity dy from pryéw shiver 
see 641. 


641. Several contract verbs have stems in -a, -y, -w 


These are the verbs of 394, 308 with apparently irregular contraction, and 
8p do; with presents made from -d-1w, -7-.w, -w-yw. Thus, from fhw, dhes, Phe 
and xphoua, xphe(o)ar, xpherac come §8, fys, $y and xpdpyat, xp7, xpHrac; 80 
sip Rv, wecrfy froin diupy-ev, wecvh-ev. lipdw, piydw (398) derive the forms in w» and 
y from ldpw-, piryw- (lipww, piyww from lWpwe-w, piywo-yw). The forms in -ow 
are from the weaker stems (dpoc-, piyoo-. 


641 D. Hom. has diwWdwy, reivdwr, revhpevar, urdouai, xpjur (Mae. xpelwr) 
uttering oracles, yeddw, lipdw. The verbs in 394, except dys and wed, have 
stems in » and @ (36 e); thus, in Hdt., ypdrac from xpdera:, but ypéw imper., 
Xpewpevos from xpio, xonduewos by 84. Hom. and Ion. {dw has the stem fw 
(Sw-gw). Hat. has tj», dupfr, but Kray, ona». 
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CONTRACT VERBS IN THE DIALECTS 


642. -ae Verbs in Homer. — Hom. leaves -aw verbs open 64 times, as vaserdw, 
dover, DrAder, dordcdovoa, yodotuer, TnAeOdorras. When contracted, -aw verbs have 
the Attic forms, as dpa, dpgs, 6pg ; a8 wecpg makest trial from wepde-(o )a: from 
repdopa:; Hpo didst pray from dpde-(c)o from dpdopuat. 

643. When uncontracted, verbs in -aw often show in the Mas. of Hom., not 
the original open forms, but ‘‘ assimilated’’ forms of the concurrent vowels, 
ac, aes, ay giving a double a sound by a prevailing over the e sound ; ao, aw, aoz, 
ev giving a double o sound by the o sound prevailing over the a. One of the 
vowels is commonly lengthened, rarely both. 


ae= (1) aa: dpdecOar = dpdacba, dyd- = (2) we: pevorrdw = pevorriw, 
erbe = dydacbe. aot = (1) o@: dpdare = dpbyre. 
= (2) Ga: prdecbar = prhac ba, tryd- = (2) wor: ABdouun = HPBwoi. 
ecbe = trydacde. : aov = (1) ow: dpdovoa = dpbwoa, dod- 
an = (1) aq: dpdeas = dpdgs, édec = édg. over = dpbwor, adddov (from 
= (2) Wg: pevoirde: = pevoirda. dddeo imper. of dAdouas) = 
ag = (1) ag: édys = édas. adXdw. 
= (2) Ug: prdy wooest 2 sing. mid. = (2) we: 78dovca = iBdwea, Spd- 
= prda. ovo = Spdwor. ov here is 
ao = (1) ow: dpdovres = dpdwrres. a spurious diphthong (6) 
= (2) wo: iBdovres = HBwovres, urd- derived from -orr-: dpa- 
ovro = mmdorro. ovr-a, Baorr-ta, Spdorrs ; 
ao = (1) ow: dpdw = dpbw, Bodwry = or by contraction in dAdov 
y from dddeo. 


N. — dddw from dAdeo wander is unique. ‘yeAdovres is from yeddw (641). 


644. The assimilated forms are used only when the second vowel (in the 
unchanged form) stood in a syllable long by nature or position. Hence dpowper, 
épaare, dpaaro, do not occur for dpdoper, etc. (urxwbpyevos for uvadpevos is an excep- 
tion.) The first vowel is lengthened only when the metre requires it, as in #8- 
evres for #Bdovres —U—v. Thus two long vowels do not occur in succession 
except to fit the form to the verse, as pevoviw for pevorrdw; but 7Bwoiu, not 
8dyu:. When the first vowel is metrically lengthened, the second vowel is not 
lengthened, though it may be long either in a final syllable (as in pevovdg) or 
when it represents the spurious diphthong ov from -ovr- (as in 7Biwoa, Spdwor 
for #Bdovea, Spdove. from -orrya, -orrt). 


645. The assimilated forms include the ‘ Attic’ future in -aw from -acw 
(589) ; as drdwor (= Erdovcr), xpeudw, Saude, Sauswor. 


646. The assimilated forms are found only in the artificial language of 
Homer, Hesiod, and their imitators, and nowhere in the living speech. They 
are commonly explained as derived from the contracted forms by a process of 
‘distraction,’ and as inserted in the text for the sake of the metre. Thus dp¢s, 
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Bodvres, the spoken forms which had taken the place of original dpde:s, Bodorres, 
in the text, were expanded into dpdgs, Bodwrres, by repetition of the a and o. 
While the restoration of the original uncontracted forms is generally possible, 
and is adopted in several modern editions, a phonetic origin of many of the forms 
in question is still sought by some scholars who regard épéw as an intermediate 
stage between dpdw and dpd. It will be observed, however, that the forms in 
648 can be derived only from the unassimilated forms. 


647. In the imperfect contraction generally occurs, and assimilation is rare. 


648. Some verbs show eo for ao, as #vrreov, rpbweor, pevolveory, roréorrac 
Cp. 649, 653. 


649. -aw verbs in Herodotus. — Hdt. contracts -aw verbs as they are con- 
tracted in Attic. In many cases before an o sound the Mss. substitute e for a 
(rorpéw, dpéwr, épolreov). This e is never found in ail the forms of the same 
verb, and the Mas. generally disagree on each occurrence of any form. — Hdt. 
always has -<§y», -un», in the optative. 


650. -eeo verbs in Homer. —a. Hom. rarely contracts ew and eo (except in 
the participle). In a few cases ev appears for eo, as roveduny ; rarely for eov, as 
Texevot. When the metre allows either -ee and -ee, or -e, the open forms are 
slightly more common. e is often necessary to admit a word into the verse (as 
HyyetoOar, épite:), and is often found at the verse-end. -é¢-e-a:, -ée-0, in the 
2 sing. mid. may become -eiat, -efo, or -¢a:, -é0, by the expulsion of one ¢; as 
pvOetac or pvOdar sayest, aldeio shuw regard. 

b. vecxelw, redelw, from -eo-yw (vecxeo-, redeo-) are older forms than veuéw, 
rertéw. See 488 d, 624. Gelw, rrelw, wvelw show metrical lengthening (28 D.). 

c. On -nyevac in Hom. see 657. . 


651. -ew verbs in Herodotus. —a. Hdt. generally leaves eo, ew, eov, open, 
except when a vowel precedes the e, in which case we find ev for eo (dyrocdrvres). 
In the 3 plur. -éove: is kept except in wovedor.. For -¢-eo in the 2 sing. mid. we find 
é-o in alréo. ee, eet, in stems of more than one syllable, are usually uncontracted 
in the Mss., but this is probably an error. def it is necessary and defy are never 
written otherwise. — ‘The Ion. ev for eo, eov, occurs rarely in tragedy. 

b. In the optative Hdt. has -éx after a consonant, as xadéo, but -of after a 
vowel, aS wolotut, movil. 


652. Verbs in -ow.—a. Hom. always uses the contracted forms except in 
the case of such as show assimilation like that in -aw verbs. 


00 = (1) ow: Syibovro = Snidwrro. 00: = ow : Syidocey = Syebyer. 
(2) wo : drvbovras = brvdovras. oov = ow : dpdovar = dpdwer. 
b. Hdt. contracts -ow verbs as in Attic. Forms with ev for ov, a8 dicasedor, 
é8:xalevy, are incorrect. 


653. Doric. — Doric (59 D.) contracts ae and ay to 7; ae and ay to 9; ao, 
aw, to a except in final syllables: rind, rings, ring, rimapes, rinfre, riparre, 
vtun, Tiny. Monosyllabic stems have w from a+oora-+wo. Some verbs in 
-aw have alternative forms in -ew (648), as dpéw, ripéw. 
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654. The contractions of -ew verbs in Doric may be illustrated thus: 


Severer Doric Milder Dorie 
dirédw, PiAG, Pirleo Girdw, Pir 
prreis, pirés(?) prrels, pidés(?) 
pire? pire? 
Grrdopues, perlopues, pidlapes, PrrQyues Piréopes, pirdroGpes, PrdreDpes 
pirsre Gidretre 
piréorri, pidlorri, diddvri Piréorri, ptdoGvri, PireOvri 


a. uw for co isadiphthong. ev for eo is common in Theocritus. In Cretan 
‘(= y) for e is often expelled (xooyéyres = xoopéorres). 


655. Verbs in -ow contract oo and oe to w in Severer Doric and to ov in 
Milder Doric. 

656. Aeolic. —In Aeolic contract verbs commonly pass into the «-conjuga- 
tion: rtpacue, -ars, -at, Tludper, rivare, riuaser, imperfect, értuay, értuas, ériua, etc. 
inf. rtyay, part. rtuais, -ayros, mid. rtyaua:, inf. rindpever. So pity, dryer, 
GAnre, Plrewr, épXrnv, inf. Ply, part. Pires, -evros. Thus Sonu from dpdw 
= Att. dodw, xdAnuc, afynusr. So also 84raju, 3 pl. d4rowr, inf. 34rwr. Besides 
these forms we find a few examples of the earlier inflection in -aw, -ew, -ow, but 
these forms usually contract except in a few cases where ¢ is followed by an o 
sound (roréovra:). From other tenses, ¢.g. the fut. in -yow, 7 has been trans- 
ferred to the present in d3ixhw, robjw. 


657. Hom. has several cases of contract verbs inflected according to the s«u- 
conjugation in the 3 dual: ciAh-ryy (ciAdw spoil), xpocavdh-rny (xpocavidw 
speak to), dwechf-rny (dweddw threaten), duaprh-rny (duapréw meet); also cdw 
3 sing. imperf. (cadw keep safe). In the infinitive -nyera:, as yotuera: (yodw), 
rerhperas (wecvdw, 641), girdrpevar (piréw), Pophperas ANG Gophra: (gopéw). But 
dyirées has dyiréuerac. 


FUTURE ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (582 ff.). FUTURE PERFECT 
(580 ff.) 


656. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the future alike. 


659. : Indicative. — The future active and middle add the primary endings, 
and are inflected like the present; as \éow, Adcoua:. On the two endings of the 
second singular middle, see 628. Liquid verbs, Attic futures (538), Doric 
futures (540) are inflected like contract verbs in -ew; thus gard davofuar, card 
cedoiua, and wecoduat, follow rod woroduar (885). 

a. The only future perfect active from an w-verb is re@rjtw shall be dead 
(684), which is inflected like a future active. Ordinarily the periphrastic forma- 
tion is used ; AeAevads Ecouar shall have loosed. The future perfect passive (Aed6- 
copa: shall have been loosed) is inflected like the future middle. The periphrastic 
forms and the future perfect passive rarely occur outside of the indicative. 


660. Optative. — The inflection is like the present: Adeo-i-yu, Ndoo-t-pyv. In 
the optative singular of liquid verbs, -:7-», -c7-s, -:7, in the dual and plural -i-ro», 
GREEK Gram. — 18 
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-i-rny, -i-pey, -i-Te, -e-y, are added to the stem ending in the thematic vowel o; 
thus gaveo-ly» = davolyy, dardo-i-nery = davoiver. So in Attic futures in -dfw, as 
BiBdiw (539 d) cause to go: BiByny, -gns, -gn, pl. HiSpuer. 

661. Infinitive. — The future infinitive active adds -e», as \dce:y from Nbce-er, 
gavety from pard(c)e-ev. The infinitive middle adds -cOa:, as \dce-cOar, pareioc ba, 
from garé(o)e-c baz. 

662. Participle. — The future participle has the same endings as the present: 
Nowy Adcovea Ndgor, Hardy pavolca parody; middle, \Axoebpueros, Pavodpueros. 


FIRST AND SECOND FUTURE PASSIVE (589, 597) 


663. All verbs inflect the first and second future passive alike, 
that is, like the future middle. 


664. The indicative adds -ya: to the stem ending in -Onco- or -nr0-, as Avé}- 
co-pat, parh-co-ua, For the two forms of the second person singular see 628. 
The optative adds -i-un», as \vOnco-t-uny, darynco-i-uny. The infinitive adds -c6a:z, 
a8 \vO}-ce-cOar, part-ce-cba. The participle adds -xevos, a8 AvOncd-peros, Gary- 
ob-er08. 


FIRST AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (542) 


665. All vowel and consonant w-verbs inflect the first aorist alike. | 


666. Indicative.— The secondary endings of the first aorist active were 
originally added to the stem ending in --; thus, éd\iopu, édde-s, édio-r, éAdo-per, 
édbe-re, édie-vr. From é\iou came Diva (by 85 c), the a of which spread to 
the other forms except in the 3 sing., where e was borrowed from the perfect. 

a. In the middle the secondary endings are added to the stem ending in -va-. 
For the loss of ¢ in -vo, see 465 b. 


667. Subjunctive. —In the subjunctive the long thematic vowel -“/» is 
substituted for the a of the indicative, and these forms are inflected like thé 
present subjunctive: Adcw Adowpuat, Phrw dhrwuar. For the logs of ¢ in -ca 
eee 466 a. 


668. Optative. — To the stem ending in a the mood-suffix ¢ is added, making 
at, to which the same endings are affixed as in the present: Adea-i-ws = Adoau, 
Avoa-t-uny = Nicaluny, Phva-i-us = Phrayu. The inflection in the middle is like 
that of the present. For the loss of « in -vo see 465 b. —In the active -aas, 
-eie, -ccay ATO More common than -ars, -at, -acev. 





661 D. Hom. has dfé¢uera:, d&éuer, Ate», Doric has -y», -c»; Aeolic has -y». 

667 D. Hom. has forms with the short thematic vowel, as éptocoper, dd-yh- 
cere, veuerhoere ; uvOhcoua, épdyeat, tracbuerOa, 8yr\Hoerac. In such forms aor- — 
ist subjunctive and future indicative are alike (582). Pindar has Bécoper, 
adddoouev (457 D.). | 

668 D. Hom. has both sets of endings, but that in a is rarer. In the drama . 
~aas is very much commoner than -as. -a:s is most frequent in Plato and Xeno- 
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669. Imperative. — The regular endings (462) are added to the stem in -ca 
(or-a in liquid verbs) except in the active and middle 2 sing., in which -o» and -a 
take the place of -a: Adcor Avodrw, Niovas Adodc Ow, Pirvor Gyrdrw, Hira: pyrdo bu. 


670. Infinitive. — The aorist active infinitive ends in -a:, which is an old da- 
tive: the middle ends in -c6a:: Adoas Adoa-cHa, Hira phra-cbat, whéfar rréEa-c Ha, 


671. Participle.— The active participle adds -»r like the present: masc. 
abcas from dtcarr-s, fom. Adcdoa from Avoder-ca, neut. Adoay from divar(r). 
See 301. The middle ends in -pevos: Adod-pevos, pyrd-pevos. 


FIRST AND SECOND AORIST PASSIVE (585, 590) 


672. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the aorists 
passive alike, that is, according to the pr-conjugation, except in the 
subjunctive. 

a. Vowel verbs rarely form second aorists that are passive in form, as jéw 
flow, éppéyy (808). But Jéw is properly not a vowel verb (see 503). 


673. Indicative. — The indicative adds the active secondary endings directly 
to the tense stem ending in -6»- (first aorist) or -7- (second aorist). The inflec- 
tion is thus like that of the imperfect of a verb in -u. 


OsOn-v br On-v AbOn-pev br 0e-pev 
Asby-s triby-s E6On-trov éribe-rov QAbOn-re = br e-re 
sen eriby Ovof-ryv bre Ovcdn-cav éride-cav 


a. For -cay we find -» from -»(r) in poetical and dialectic forms before which 
9 has been shortened to e (40), thus dpunder for wpyhOyoay from dpudw urge. 


674. Subjunctive. — The subjunctive adds -w/,. to the tense stem ending 
in -Ge- or -e- and contracts: Av#0, -ps, -7, etc., from Avbdw, -éys, -¢y, etc.; gard, 
33, -p from garéw, -¢ys, -¢7, etc. 


675. Optative.— The optative adds -i- or 9 to the tense-stem ending in 
-6e- or -e-, and contracts. In the singular -:7- is regular; in the dual and plural 
4- is generally preferred. Thus dAvéelyy from Avée-ly-», gavelyy from dare-ly-», 


phon, less common in poetry, and very rare in the orators. Neither Thuc. nor 
Hdt. has-ous. -a: is rare in prose, most examples being in Plato and Demosthenes. 
Hdt. has no case. In Aristotle -a: is as common as -ee. -atey is very rare in 
poetry, in Thuc. and Hadt., but slightly better represented in Xenophon and the 
. Otators. -ea» is probably the regular form in the drama.— The forms in -eas, 
-ez, -ccay are called ‘‘ Acolic,’’ but do not occur in the remains of that dialect. 

671 D. Aeolic has -a:s, -aica, -a» (37 D. 8). 

674 D. Hat. leaves ew open (alpedéw, garéwor) but contracts en, ey (¢ar7). 
Hom. has some forms like the 2 aor.-subj. of s«-verbs. Thus, from daprdw (84- 
pry) subdue: Sauhw, -tys, ~hp, -here. So also dajw (da- learn), carty (ofrw 
cause to rot), darty (dalew show), rpartoyer (réprw amuse). The spellings 
With e (e.g. Sapelw, Saclw) are probably 
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AuGetro» from AvOe-<-Tov, dareirory from daré-i-rovy, AuGetpew from AvOd-i-ner, Haveiey 
from daré-ve-v. The inflection is like that of the present optative of a su-verb. 


AvOe-(n-v —- r18e-(y}-v AvOe-t-pev rBe-t-pev 
Avoe-(y-g —- r1Be-(n-8 AvOe-i-rov =, rBe-f-rov Avie-t-re = reBe-t-Te 
Avbe-(y TWe-(y AvOe-l-ryy = r10-(-THY AvOe-te-v  —-_- TB e-Le-v 


a. -elnuer is used only in prose (but Plato and Isocrates have also -eiyer). 
-elyre is almost always found in the Mss. of prose writers; -efre occurs 
only in poetry (except from j:-verbs). -etery is more common in prose than 
-elyoay. 


676. Imperative.— The endings of the imperative are added to the 
tense-stem ending in -6y- or -7-. Before -yrwy, -Gy- and -y- become -6e- and 
-e- (AvOdvrwr, parvévrwy). For -rc instead of -& in the first aorist (Ad@yr:) see 
126 b. 


677. Infinitive. —-va: is added to the tense-stem in -67- or -7-: AvO#-rar, 
darij-vat. 


678. Participle.—The participle adds -»r, as masc. AvGels from dvberr-s, 
fem. d\v6eica from AvOerr-ya, neut. Avdéy from AvOev(r). See 801. So gavels, etc. 


SECOND AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (546) 


679. Most verbs in -w inflect the second aorist according to the 
w-conjugation; some inflect it according to the p~:-conjugation. 


680. The inflection of most second aorists of w-verbs is like that of an 
imperfect of w-verbs in the indicative, and like that of a present in the other 
moods. 


¢-Aviro-v ¢-ABo-v Alora Ade 

&Arwd-pny €ADS-pny Avs (424 b. 2) Adov 

Alre to Auwety (Avwé-ev, 424.6)  AServ (ADe-ev) 

Alre-par A6e-par Aurd-clar Ade-cOar 

Avwo-l-pny ASo-l-uny uwév A\dev 
Auwé-pevos AUd-pevog 


For the loss of ¢ in -co in the second person singular see 465 b. 


6s1. A number of wverbs form their second aorists without a 
thematic vowel, herein agreeing with the second aorists of su-verbs. 
Cp. guy p. 140. The second aorist of y-yvd-cxw know is inflected 
as follows. 


677 D. Hom. has -peva:, a8 duowjpevar, Safpervar (and 8afva). Doric has 
per, Aeolic -v (pebboOny = neve fvar),. 

680 D. Hom. has the infinitives elxéueva:, elwduer, elretv. For Oaréacy (Attic 
Gaveiy) etc., Gavéey should be read. -¢e» in Hat. is erroneous. Doric has -4», 
as podijy (BAdoxw go). Aecolic has -gy, as AdBy». 
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682. The indicative is inflected like éorm (p. 138); the subjunc- 
tive, like da (p. 138). . 
t-yve-v tyve-pev ya yrd-pev 
eyve-g 89s Lyve-rov — L-yvee-re yv8-s  —_-yvG-rov) ss yvéi-re 
Lyre byve-ryy 9 L-yve-cav yva yva-rov =—s_- yv-a1 
a. We expect &yvoror, fy vouer, etc. (551), but the strong stem y»w- has been 
transferred to the dual and plural. So also in &Bn», &G6nr, éddwv. — Subjunc- 
tive 83, Bos, By, Biro, BGyer, Bijre, BGor. On the formation of the subjunctive 
see 767 D. 


683. The optative is inflected like dofyyv (p. 138). 


yvolyy yvotuev or yvolnpev 
yvrolns yvotroy or yvolynroy yvotre or yvolnre 
yvol(n yvolrny or yvoifray yvotey or yvolncay 


a. So Balny, Batro»y or Balyror, Batwer or Salyer. In the 2 plur. the Mas. of 
prose writers have only -:yre (yvolyre, -Balyre) ; but -iyre is not attested by the 
evidence of verse. 


684. The imperative is inflected like orf (p. 139). 
yuabs, yvére yvarov, yverav yvare, yvévrev 
a. In composition scdyrwh, dedBnd (428). For Bi& (from Balww) -fa in 
composition occurs in poetry, as dedfa. 


685. The infinitive adds -ewu, as yvova: from yve-eva (like orjva 
from orj-evu). In composition dayvava (426 d). 


686. The participle adds -vr-, as masc. yvovs from yvorr-s, fem. 
yrovoa from yvovr-sa, neut. yvov from yvor(r). See 301. In composi- 
tion &ayvovs (426 d). 

a. Before »r the long vowel w is regularly shortened to o by 40. 


687. The following w-verbs have second aorists of the px form. 

éNexouas (Ad-0-) am captured, dddwy Or frwy (AAG, drolnv, AXOvat, ddobs). 

Balrw (Ba-', go, §8n» (8, Balny, 890: and also -84 in composition, Bras, Bas). 

Bib (Bio-~) live, éBlwy (Bid, Bin, BiGras, Bots). Hom. Bedrw imper. 

yapdoxw (ynpa-) grow old, ynpava poet., ynpds Hom. 

yyrbonw (ypo-, yru-) know, lynov (9d, yvolyny, yrGH, yvdvat, yvods). 

-38phoxw (Spa-) run, only in composition, -¢3pay (-dp, -dpalyy, -3para:, -3pds). 
Hdt. has Z3pny, dpiiva, Spds in composition. 

bbw (30-) enter Eiv entered inflected p. 140 (30w, opt. Hom. 367 and &xdiper for 
Su-in, éxd6-i-ner ; 800, 35a, 36s). 

ix (oxe-) have, oxés imper. 


683 D. zyror, from é¢yrwr(r) by 40, is found in Pind. Hom. has fu», &rdas, 
fcray; Pind. t¢vy. — Hom. has Barn» and Byrn. — Hom. has BAfera:, Meras. —~ 
Subj.: Hom. has yrdw dddu, yroys yrgs, yron ye, euBhy a4raB7, yrOror, yrdo- 
per yrapuer, -Bhoper P0dwuer, yrdwot yrdeur Bdoiv POdworr. 

685 D. Hom. has yrwpevas, 8dpuerar, erdpera:, and -xrduer. 
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xrelow (xres-, xra-) kill, txrdy, txrds, Sard, Ierdper, 3 pl. Eerdy 551 D, subj. 
xréwyer, inf. xrduevac xrdper, part. xrds; éxrduny was killed (xrdcoOa, «rd- 
pevos) ; all poetic forms. 

wérouat (wer-, xre-, rra-) fly, poet. imrny (rainy, rds), middle érrduny (rrd- 
cba, wrdpevos), «rd, rr ih, wrfjvas are late. 

atv (xi-) drink, ri imper. 

oxé\dw in drooxéd\Xw (oxed-, oxde-) dry up, droox\ fra. 

rra- endure, fut. rAfoouat, poetic &rAyv (TAG, Tralny, TAHH, TAF Vac, TAGS). 

p0dne (p6a-) anticipate, EPOnv (908, POalnv, Pra, Pbds). 

gbw (pu-) produce, piv was produced, am (gbw Bubj., divar, pbs 808). 


688. The following w-verbs have in poetry (especially in Homer) second 
aorists of the wu: form: &ddopuat (adoo, GAro), dwavpdw (drotpas), dpaploxw (Appe- 
vos), dw (duevar), BadAdAw (EvpBrHrny, EBAyTo), BiBpdoxw (EBpwr), root yer (yévro 
grasped), 8éxoua: (8écro), Epic xixdvw (éxixnr, xixhw, xxely, xxiv and xix4- 
pera, xexels and xixhpyeros; properly from xlynuc), cddw (dwdcdas), rdw (KATA, 
xéxdv&), xrite («rluevos), root Nex- (Hhexro laid himself to rest), \dw (Abro), odrdw 
(o8ra, obrdyevos), wdddXw (wddTO), werdfie (éxAjuny), wépOw (répOar = repb-c0a:), 
whdw (txrdwr), wri- (Aurvtro revived), xriocw (xatarrhrny), cebw (éooduny, 
icvro, chpevos), POlyw (€POlunr), xéw (exduny, xoperos). 7 

fNexro, rd\ro are properly first aorists (for é\ex-c-ro, wad-c-ro), ¢ being lost 
between two consonants (103). 


FIRST AND SECOND PERFECT AND PLUPERFEOCT ACTIVE 
(555, 561) 


689. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the first perfect 
alike. Some verbs in -w inflect the second perfect according to the 
wconjugation, others inflect it according to the ,u-conjugation. 


690. Indicative. — Originally the endings were added to the stem without 
any thematic vowel. Of this unthematic formation a few traces survive (573). 
In the 2p. sing. the ending is -s, but originally -0a ; in the 8 pl. -xao. stands for 
ka-vor Out Of xa-yre (100). Thus Aéddvxa, -as, -e, wérouda, -as, -e, etc. The peri- 
phrastic combination occurs in the indicative (599 a). 


691. Subjunctive. — The perfect subjunctive is commonly formed periphras- 
tically by the perfect active participle and 3, gs, 7, etc. Thus dA\eAuxds (yeypa- 
Pos) d, etc., Nehuxéres (yeypagpéres) Gyer, etc. Of the periphrastic forms only 
the 1 and 8 sing., 2 and 8 plur. are attested. 


692. Instances of the simple perfect subjunctive (AeAvcw, yeypdgw) are very 
rare. The simple form is made by substituting the thematic vowel © /» for a in 
the tense-stem. Only the sing. and the 3 plur. are attested from w-verbs. 


693. Besides ¢i33 (ol8a) and éorixy, etc., Attic prose has only about 16 
occurrences of the simple perf. subj., and from the following verbs only : Baines, 
34810, eyelpw, forxa, Ovjoxw, NauBdrw, arvOdew, wdoxw, rod, dow. Hippocr. has 
forms from BSpdcxw, sovd, redxw. There are about 30 occurrences in the 
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poetry. Attic prose writers show about 25 cases of the periphrasis from all 
w-verba. 


694. Optative. — The perfect optative is commonly formed periphrastically 
by the perfect active participle and efyy, efys, efy, etc. Thus Aeduxds (yeypagas) 
dav, otc., Aeduxéres (yeypadéres) eluer, etc. The dual is exceedingly rare. 


695. Occasionally the simple forms are used (AeAvKouu, yeypdgoyu). These 
are formed by adding the mood-sign i, and the endings, to the tense-stem with 
the thematic vowel (0). All the -1-forms are attested; of the -i-forms 
only the 3 sing. and 1 and 8 plur. 


696. Of the simple optative there are about 25 occurrences in Attic prose, 
and from the following verbs only: droyxwpd, éfarard, eloBdd\dA\w, wapadldwu, 
foxa, -dorjxor, benperd, Ovjoxw, AarOdrw, xaradrelrw, wad, rdoxw, Tpodpxyouat, 
éuxtxrw, @6w. In the poets there are about 16 occurrences. Prose writers show 
about 106 occurrences of the periphrastic forms. 


697. Imperative. — The usual form of the first perfect imperative is peri- 
phrastic: AeAvads toh, Eorw, etc. Noclassical Attic writer uses the simple forma, 


698. The second perfect is rare, and occurs only in the case of verbs which 
have a present meaning. From active verbs inflected according to the w- conju- 
gation there occur xex#pere gape, Ar. Ach. 138 (xdoxw, xa»), and xexphyere 
screech, Vesp. 4156 (xpdfw). Most second perfects show the «: form and have pres- 
ent meaning, as ré@vaht (Hom.) reOvdrw from Orifoxw die, 848: from 3éd:a fear, 
and xéxpax& from xpd{w in Aristophanes. Most such second perfects are poetical. 


699. Infinitive. — The perfect infinitive adds -¢-va:, a8 NeAuKévar, N|edorwévat. 


700. Participle. — The suffixes of the perfect participle in the nominative 
are -(¢)&s, -via, -(¢)és, as NeAuKds, Nehorweds. See 301 c, d, 309. 


701. Pluperfect Active. — The pluperfect is formed by adding -ea, -eas, -ee, 
-eTor, -eTny, -euer, -ere, -ecay to the reduplicated stem. By contraction from 
€\ehucea, -eas, -ee come the forms é\edd«n, -nx -e:(»). In the later language e 
spread from the 8 sing. and was used throughout, as éAeAdcery, -e:s, -€1, -e:T Or, 
-elryp, -eqpev, -ecre, and very late-ecay. The best Mas. of Demosthenes have -ey 
fn lsing. Instead of the simple pluperfect we find periphrastic forms, 599 a. 


SECOND PERFECTS OF THE pt-FORM 


702. A few wverbs form their second perfects in the dual and 
plural without a by adding the endings directly to the stem. Herein 
these forms agree with the second perfect of pu-verbs (417). In the 
singular a is used. 


668 D. Doric has -ny and -ev, as dedéxny = Seduxdvar, yeydxerw = yeyordvat 
Aeolic has -y», a8 redvdxnp. 

700 D. In the 2 perf. Hom. sometimes has -dr-os for -ér-os, a8 Kexunids, -Bros 
(cdpow am weary). In the 2 perf. Hom. sometimes has a for Attic 7 in the femi- 
nine, as dpypwds dpapuia from dpnpa (dpapioxw fit). See 578. Aeolic inflects 
the perfect participle as a present in -wy, -ovros. Thus Hom. xexdAyyorras for 
wecdyéras (x\diw scream), Pind. redptxovras (pptrrw shudder). 
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703. The second perfect 3é8a I fear usually has the forms of the first per- 
fect 5é3ocxa in the singular, less frequently in the plural. 


Perfect Pluperfect Subjanctive 
S&Koua or Sa €8eBolan or Sed(y Sele (rare) 
SéSo.xag or Sag &eBolans or We8(ns Optative 
SéBouxe or 86bc6 SeBolxe. or tSehle. SeBre(nv (rare) 
SéBc Tow i&arov Imperative 
SéB. Tov ScSirqv 56.6: (poet. ) 

Infinitive 

Séipev or SeSolxapev eB pev SeSrévar or SeSourtvar 
Siiire or SeBolxare BéBcre 
SeSlaor or SeBSolxtor UiBieav or WeSolkerav ratcine 


Sebids, -via, -ds or 
SeSoixds, -via, -d¢. 

704. Other second perfects inflected like 8é3:a are the following : 

Balyw (Sa-) go, 1 perf. BéBnxa have gone, stand fast regular ; 2 perf. 3 pl. Be- 
Baox (poet.), subj. 3 pl. BeBdor, inf. BeBdvar (poet. and Jon.), part. BeBus 
(contracted from BeBads) BeBGoa, gen. BeBdros. 

b. ylyvoua (yer, ya- ) become, 2 perf. yéyora am regular; 2 perf. part. poet. 

yeyws (contracted from yeyaus), yeydoa, gen. yeyGros. 

C. Orfoxw (0am, Ova-) die, 1 perf. ré6ynxa am dead regular ; 2 perf. du. ré@varor, 
pl. ré6vapyer, réOvare, reOvao., 2 plup. 3 pl. éré@vacay, 2 perf. opt. reOvalny, 
imper. reOrdrw, inf. reOrdva:, part. reOveds, -eSoa, -ebs, ZEN. -ewros. 

Touxa (fe-fou-a) am like, appear (ix-, elx-) has the ~: forms focyuer (poet.), 
eléao. for dou-c-aox (poet. and in Plato). fowxa (é$xy plup.) has also the 
foll. forms: éolxw, ¢olxocut, docxévar (elxévar poet. ), dorxeéss (elxws also in Plato). 

xpagw (xpay-) cry out, 2 perf. xéxpaya as present, imper. xéxpax Oc and xexpd-yere, 
a thematic form (both in Aristoph. ). 


705. Other verbs with second perfects of the ,«:-form (chiefly Homeric) are: 
Evwya (Avex), BiSpdonw (BeBpGres), eyelpw (€ypiyyopa), Epxouas (eldA7prvOper). 


? 


= 





708 D. The root of 3éd:a is 8¢:-, strong forms dfe-, Sfor-. Hom. has dle, Slo» 
Seared, fled; for dé50.xa, 3é5:a he has Sel3ouxa, Seldia, etc. (once dedlacc). Here 
e is due to metrical lengthening. 3eldw, a present in form, is really a perfect 
for 3e-3f0(:)-a. 

704 a. D. Hom. has 8 pl. BeSdaci, inf. BeSduer, part. BeSaws, BeBavia, gen. 
BeBadros ; 2 plup. BéBacay. 

b. Hom. has yeydare and yeydao:, inf. yeydper, part. yeyaws, yeyavia ; 2 plup. 
éxyeydrny. 

c. Hom. ré@vaGi, reOrdyerac and reOrduev, reOynds -nGros and -néros, fem. 
TeOrqulys. 

d. Hom. imperf. elxe, 2 perf. 3 du. fixroy, 2 plup. égxec dixrny, dolxecay, part. 
docs (elxis @ 254), elxvia and dixvia (eloixvias Z 418) ; mid. ficro, Eero. Hat. 
has olxa, olxwds. 
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pluova (penads), wdoxw (réworbe), welbw (éréwiOuev), xterw (rewrws), root da- 
learn (8e3ads), root rAa- (rérAaper, Terdalyy, rérrhah, rerAdperac and rerddpep, 
rerAy@s). 


PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT MIDDLE AND PASSIVE (574) 


706. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the perfect 
middle according to the su:-conjugation. 


707. Indicative. —The perfect middle is inflected by adding the primary 
middle endings directly to the tense-stem, herein agreeing with the «a:-conjuga- 
tion. The pluperfect adds the secondary middle endings. In vowel verbs the 
formation is simple, as in NéAv-pat, €AeAd-~yr. But in consonant verbs, the con- 
sonant at the end of the stem comes into collision with the consonant at the 
beginning of the ending; bence certain euphonic changes described in 409. 
The periphrastic form occurs in the 8 pl. and sometimes in the 8 sing. (599 d, e). 

a. Stems in » avoid the forms -»ca:, -»co; thus, from gals, instead of 
réparca, ex éparo the periphrastic repacpuévos el, foGa were probably used. 


708. Subjunctive. — The perfect middle subjunctive is commonly formed by 
periphrasis of the perfect middle participle and 4, gs, 7, etc. Thus Aedunévos 3. 


709. From two verbs, whose perfect stem ends in 7-(a), the simple forms are 
constructed. s«rdopa: (xra-) acquire, perf. xéxryuas possess (1946), forms its 
subjunctive by adding the thematic vowel -@/y. to xe-xra; thus xe-crd-w-pa = 
kext Guat, Ke-xTrd-n-oat = KexTQ, Ke-xrd-n-Trat = xexrffra:, etc. —povyjoke (uva-) 
remind, perf. péuynua remember (1946) : ne-prd-w-por = peprGpar, yeury-w-pe0a = 
penvaueda. With xexrdyuat, peuvOuat, cp. lordua, p. 187. The periphrastic xcexr7- 
pévos 3, wenrnuévos occur. 


710. Optative.— The perfect middle optative is commonly formed by the 
periphrasis of the perfect middle participle and ey», efns, efy, etc. Thus dAedv- 
pévos efny, etc. 


711. Some verbs add -f-un», -0-t-unyv to the tense-stem (709).—a. x«rdopa 
(xra-) acquire, perf. xéxrnua: possess (1946): opt. xex77-t-uny = xexryuny, xexr}- 
i-co = xexrqjo, Kxexrh-i-ro = xexrjro. Less frequent and doubtful are xcexryuyp, 
-$0, -gro, ~gyueda from xexrn-o-t-uy», etc. 

b. peprfoxw (nva-) remind, perf. udurnuar remember ; opt. peurn-t-yny = peurif- 
uy, peuri-i-co = peurpo, peurh-i-ro = weurpro, etc. The forms peumsunr, -Go, 
-yro, etc., from peurn-o-t-unr, etc., are uncommon and suspected. 

C. xahéw (xade-, xAy-) call, perf. xéxdnuat am called (1946) ; opt. xexdn-t-nn», 
etc. = xexdgfuny, xexdyo, KexAQTO, KexAppeOa. 

d. PdédrXAw (Bad-, Bdy-) throw, perf. saPeBdyyat, opt. S:aPePrfo be. 

N.— The forms in -fyn», etc., have the ~«u-form; the doubtful -Suyp, etc., 
belong to the w-conjugation. 





706 D. Hadt. has peuredpeda, and this form may be read in — 168. 
711 D. Hom. has \eAPro o 288 = AeAd-i-ro (Cp. salytro). Pind. has ueuralaro. 
péuvoco in Xen. is from puépropas 
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712. Imperative. —In the third person singular the perfect meaning is regu- 
larly retained, as elp}cOw let it have been said. The 2 sing. and pl. are generally 
found only in the case of perfects with a present meaning, as uéuynabe remeni- 
ber ! uh wepbBncde do not be afraid ! wéravoo stop! See 698. 

a. The dual and 8 pl. are apparently wanting. The 2 sing. in -»wo from stems 
in -» does not occur. For réparco, repacpuévos tof was probably used. 


713. Attic prose writers have dvaBeBdtc0w, dwoxexploOw, elphcdw, éxrhadw, 
epetc Ow, xeivo, -xelcOw, xéxrygo, uéurncbe, reralcbw, rewepdvOw, wewolnco, werpda- 
oOw, repdcbw, wepbBnabe, TeTdxX Ow, rerodunobw. 


714. Instead of the simple forms of the imperative we find the periphrastic 
use of the perfect participle and to&, trrw, etc. (599g). Thus elpnuévoy forw = 
elphcdw. 

715. Infinitive. — The perfect infinitive adds -c@a:, as XeAd-c8ar. Consonant 
stems lose the o by 103, as AcdeipGat, wewpGxPar (406), éAnrdédyx Oar, repdrOat 
(407). 

716. Participle.— The perfect participle adds -pév0s, as NeAvpudros, NeNetupeé vos, 
wexpayyuévos (406, 407). On the o of redacpuévos see 400 d. 


SECOND CONJUGATION OR VERBS IN MI 


717. Verbs in -« usually have no thematic vowel between the 
tense-stem and the personal endings in the present system (except 
in the subjunctive). The name “ :-conjugation,” or “ non-thematic ” 
conjugation,” is applied to all verbs which form the present and 
imperfect without the thematic vowel. 


71s. Of verbs ending im -« the following tenses are inflected 
according to the p-conjugation (except in the gaa berate all. 
non-thematic presents and imperfects; all aorists passive; all per- 
fects and pluperfects middle; those second aorists active and middle 
in which the tense-stem does not end with the thematic vowel; one 
verb (fZornpt) in the second perfect and pluperfect active. 


719. Certain tenses of verbs ending in -jx in the first person pres- 
ent indicative active, or in -ya: in the present middle (and passive) 
when not preceded by the thematic vowel, are inflected according 
to the wconjugation. These tenses are: alli futures, all first aorists 
active and middle, most perfects and pluperfects active, and all sub- 
junctives. Verbs in -wwu regularly inflect the subjunctive and the 
optative according to the wconjugation. Furthermore, the 2 sing. 
in the present and 2 and 3 sing. in the imperfect active of certain 
verbs, and some other forms, follow the w-conjugation (746). 


720. Verbs in -u add the endings directly either to the verb-stem 
(here a root) or after the suffixes wv or vy, Hence three classes are 
to be distinguished. 
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A. Root class; as gyri say, verb-stem (and root) ga, ¢x. This 
class often shows reduplication in the present and imperfect, as &- 
burps give. 

N.— Two verbs have verb-stems ending in a consonant: elyl am (éo-sx) and 
fua sit (jo-yar). 

B. -vv- class; as deix-vi-ys show, verb-stem Sex-, present stem Sexvi-. 

C. A few verbs, mainly poetical, add ya-, m3; 38 oxide oxid-ve- 
pev scatter, Sdp-v7- yu Sdp-va-pev, subdue. 

721. Deponent verbs without the thematic vowel are inflected according to 
the ~-conjugation. 


PRESENT SYSTEM 


722. Verbs in -w belong to the first or simple class (604) or to 
the fourth class (523). , 


FIRST OR SIMPLE CLASS 


723. The present is made by ee personal endings directly 
to the verb-stem, which is a root. This verb-stem may be used in 
its pure form or it may be reduplicated. 

a. Some verbe of this class with no active have a verb-stem of more than one 
syllable (usually two syllables). 


724. Unreduplicated Presents: elul (¢o-) am, elu (I-, el-) go, huas (Ho-) sit, 
tul say (4 said, 8 sing.), xetpar (Kec-) Ite, pnul (pa-, on-) say, xph tt is necessary 
(793) ; and poet. dnp: (dy-) blow. 

725. Deponents. — dya-pa: (and dydoua:) admire, Séa-nar appear, dle-uas flee, 
make flee (cp. lw), 86va-pa: am able (737 a), érl-cra-yar understand, &pa-nas love 
(poet. for épdw), trraya: fly (late, see 726 a), xpéua-uar hang (intrans.), Sy0-pyax 
insult, wéra-ya: (poet. by-form of wéroua) fly, érpiduny bought a second 
aorist, orefua: affirm. 

a. Other such forms are Hom. feua: (cteuar) strive, efpuya: and Epupa: rescue, 
Jon. Adivyas take. éxloryra II 243 owes its » to such non-present forms as 
erst ho opas. 

726. Reduplicated Presents. — d(3yu: bind (rare for 3éw), dl3wpus (80-, 3w-) 
gite, tyus (&, 4-) send, tornu (ora-, orn-) set, xixpnu (xpa-, xpn-) lend, drlonus 
(d0a-, dvm-) benefit, rluwdnus (wda-, wAy-) fill, rlurpnu (wpa-, wpn-) burn, 
rlOnps (6e-, 64-) place. 

a. Also poetic BlAnu (Ba-, Bn-) go, in Hom. fiBds striding, 8l-gnuar (also 
Ion.) seek, for 8-83gn-yas by 116 (cp. fyréw seek), Trym (ia-, try- for cide, 
ewhy-) am propitious. trrapa: (late) for réroua: fly is an analogue of Icraua 
and is not properly reduplicated. rirpnmu bore is late. 

727. Verbs in -« reduplicate with « in the present. See414, 447. wrl-y-rAnw 
and sl-y-rpyu may lose the inserted nasal in compounds of é», but only when 
é» takes the form éy- ; a8 duxlxdnmu, but évexlywracay. Doric has «lyxnmu. In 
é-xl-vy-us the reduplication takes place after a vowel (verb-stem dva-, 677-). 
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a. Reduplication is in place only in present and imperfect; but Hom. has 
8d dooper, 


FOURTH CLASS 


728. Most p-verbs of the fourth class add -w- (after a vowel, 
-vvv-) to the verb-stem. 


729. Verb-stems in -a: xepd-vviye mix, xpeud-vvtu hang (intrans.), rerd- 
yroue spread, oxedd-vvuss scatter. 


730. Verb-stems in ¢ (for ev): &vvtp (in prose dugié-vvtu) clothe, xopé- 
pri satiate, cBé-vyvypu extinguish. 


731. Verb-stems in w: {d-wviu gird, pd-rviu strengthen, orpd-»viju spread. 


732. All the forms in -»vtju started from verb-stems ending in o : vt from 
éo-vi-ui, oBévvvr from oBeo-v-m, Sdryvius from fwo-vi-x. All the other verbs 
are analogues of these. 


733. Verb-stems in a consonant: dy-viu: break, Ap-yvypar earn, dselx-vipu 
show, elpy-viyn (= elpyw) shut in, feby-vige yoke (dro)xra-viyu often written 
-xrlyvipe (= xrelvw) Kill, pely-vigs (miswritten ply-viu) mix, -oly-vipue (= -of-yw) 
open, S\X\ups (6d-€) destroy, Sy-viyn (dp-e-, du-o) swear, Sudpy-viyu wipe off, 
Sp-viyu rouse, wiyy-vwu (ray-, xny-) fix, wrHy-vyu (once, in éerAtyrveba Thuc. 
4. 125; cp. rrAfrrw), wrdp-vupa sneeze, piyy-vumu (pay-, pry-, pwy-) break, ordp- 
vou spread, ppdy-vyu (= ppdrrw) inclose. 


734. Poetic verbs: af-wyar take, d-viys complete (dvtw), Ay-ryyar am 
troubled, yd-vupas rejoice, Sal-rvyy entertain, xal-rvypac excel, xt-vruyar move my- 
self (cp. xivédw), dpéy-vuye reach, rd-vvpa stretch, with »v carried into other 
tenses (ravbw), rt-vuyar (cp. Epic rtvw from ri-ve-w) better relyupa:, chastise. 


735. The verbs whose verb-stem ends in a liquid or nasal often form the 
tenses other than the present by adding e or o, a8 O\Xjm (from dru) Greoa, 
éd\wrexa (dA-c-), Survpue Guooa (du-o-). 


736. vip-verbs form only the present and imperfect according to the su- 
conjugation; with the exception of ofé-»ytjju, which has 2 aor. %cBy». The 
2 aorist passive and 2 future passive are rare, as piyriu eppdyny éxpayhoopat, 
fevryvuys Efoyny. 


737. -vnus class. A few verbs add wp in the singular, va- in the 
plural, to the verb-stem. These verbs are almost entirely poetical or 
dialectical; and show by-forms in -vaw. They are: 


Sdurnus (Sapvdw) subdue, xlpynuc (xiprdw also Epic) miz, xplurynu (miswritten 
kphummu) suspend, répynu sell, wlronus (wervdw) spread, oxldvnu (and xldrnuc) 
scatter. 





786 D. From verbs in -vyu second aorists middle are formed in Hom. by 
only three verbs: pelyrtju: (commonly written plyyiu) mix fucro, Spvine rouse 
Gpro, rhyriua fix xarérncro. 
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a. Only in the middle: pdpvapya: fight, ri\vana: (wiArdw) approach. In d- 
raya: am able, va has grown fast (cp. dvvarés). 


736. Stem Gradation. — Verbs of the root class show in the stem 
vowel a variation between strong and weak grades in the present 
and imperfect indicative active. The singular has the strong grade, 
the dual and plural have the weak grade. The optative active and 
most middle forms have the weak grade. 


a. strong (original and Dor. a), a weak; nul papér, Epny Ipaper; lornm 
tsrapev, torny torapev ; Sdurnu Sduraper. 

b. » strong, e weak: riOnys rlOeuer, érlOny érldepev; tnpu leper. 

c. «strong, o weak: Sldwyu Sldoper. 

ad. a strong, « weak (cp. Aelrw Eiwov): elu will go, tuer. The grades «a, on, t 
appear in ¢/38, subjunctive of ol8a know, pl. tcper for (Suev (799). 

739. In the second aorist forn» I stood the strong form has been carried 
from the singular through the dual and plural of the indicative. The strong 
stem occurs also in the imperative (or#&, orfre) and infinitive (orfra). 

740. The second aorist infinitive shows the weak stem: Getva: from 6é-eva:, 
8eGra: from 3é-ern. Cp. 469N. orfvac is, however, from or}-enac (469 c. N.). 


741. A few root verbs retain the strong grade 7 throughout. Thus, poet. 
Ayu blow Anper; dévres is from dyrres by 40; Slfnuat seek (poet. dl{ecGa: is from 
Blifjopar); wluwrnue fill 2 aor. éverAhuny, Opt. durrguny. 

742. Verbs adding w show the strong form of the verb-stem in the present. 
piyy-vv-m break 2 aor. pass. éppdyny, pely-vd-yu (miswritten ulyyiyu) mix 2 aor. 
pass. dulyny, fevy-vi-m yoke 2 aor. pass. é{vyyp». 

743. The ending w varies between strong vv and weak wi. Thus selxviu 
Scixvipser, eSelxruy eSelxviper. 


INFLECTION OF MI-VERBS 


744. Verbs in - differ in inflection from verbs in -w in the present 
and second aorist systems and ae) in the second perfect system. 
Verbs in -y: have the following peculiarities of inflection: 


a. The endings -u: and -« (for original -r:) occur in the present indicative 
active: rl@y-m, 7TlOn-o1; dn-wl dy-cl. 

b. The 3 plural present indicative active has generally the ending -ac:, from 
a-arri, a8 riféact, lordo.. So in the 2 perf. active écrac:. | 

c. The 3 plural of active past tenses has -cay: éri@e-cay. 

d. The imperative ending pr is sometimes retained: ¢a-6l, orf-6:; some 
forms never had it: 7rl0e, torn. 

e. The middle endings -va: and -so regularly retain 0: ride-cai, érlde-co. 

N. — But not in the subjunctive or optative; and usually not in the second 
aorist; as reOg for riBén-cat, rideto for 11 0é-t-c0, EGov for &e-c0. 

f. The infinitive active has -vac: r0é-vac, 3:86-va ; the 2 aorist active has -era 
rarely : Getvac for Oé-evat, 3odva: for 36-era:, 
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g. Active participles with stems in -ovr- have the nominative sing. masc. in 
-ovs (801 a, 307 a): dcdods, 5:36-v7-0s. 


745. Forms of -« verbs which are inflected according to the 
thematic conjugation are included under the Second Conjugation. 


746. ju-verbs may pass into the w inflection elsewhere than in the subjanc- 
tive. a. Verbs in -viju often inflect the present and imperfect active (not the 
middle) from a present in -ww; a8 Sexww (but usually delkvtuc), Secxwbes, Secx- 
vier, imperf. édelxvvoy, -es, -e, otc. ; imper. Selxrve, inf. Sexrtecy, part. decxrdwe. 

b. rlOnum, lornm, Sl8wu, ty, etc., show some w-forms in pres. (and imperf.) 
indic. opt. imper. and infin.; but the forms riféw, loréw, 3d6w, tw, do not occur 
in the 1 sing. 

c. In the present and second aorist optative of rl@mu and tux there is a 
transition to the w-conjugation but not in the 1 and 2 singular. The accent is 
differently reported: (1) as if the presenta were r:déw, téw; (2) as if the presents 
were rl@w, tw. Thus: 

Active: ddtore for ddietre, ddtocery for doteter.— Middle: riBotro, ériBolyeba, 
curGoiro, éxrBoivro (also accented riGocro, éwlGoirro) ; mpootro, rpootc Ge, mpooivro 
(also accented wpéo:ro, wpéoivro). Hdt. has -@éu7ro and -Geiro. The form in 
-otro for -efro occurs especially in Plato. 

d. The Mss. vary between r:ddpa: and rl@wpat, droPGyar and drdéwpa: (426 f). 

e. Some other ju-verbs show alternative w-forms, as riurAdw, -ew (wlurdAnue), 
wimpdw (rlurpnu), Hom. dydouar (dyapar), and trdoua (fAnu). So often with 
-yya Verbs (737), a8 Sauvg and Sdurnor, éxipra and xiprds. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (PASSIVE) 


747. Present Indicative.—a. The primary personal endings are added to 
the stem with the strong form in the singular and the weak form in the dual 
and plural. 

b. In the 2‘sing. rlOys, tys, lorns, Selxvis, etc., has been added to the stem. 
This o is obscure in origin, but cannot be derived from -ox. iets is rare. 

c. 8 sing. rlOyor, tornor, etc., with -ox for -r: (4638 c). 

d. 8 plur. ridéaon, lord, etc., from ri6é-ayri, lord-arrs (463 dd). 

e. For the retention of o in ri@e-ca:, etc., see 465 a, b, and N. 2. 

f. SiSouac in the middle present and imperfect is used only in composition, as 
dwodlsoua:. But the simple form occurs in the passive. 


746 D. The tragic poets never have the w-forms ; the poets of the Old Comedy 
seldom; those of the New Comedy often have the w-forms. — Plato usually has 
-vvaci. Hom. has fetysvoy (and fet-yrvcay, Spyvor, Surve, duvvérw, etc.). Hdt. 
usually keeps the «-forms, but has some w-forms in 2, 3 sing. 3 pl. present 
indic. and part., and 1 sing., 3 pl. imperfect. Doric usually has the w-forms; 
Aeolic has fetyvi, and Suvi infin. 

747 D. 1. Hom. has rléno6a, rlénor and ride?, TiOetor; d8idots and Sd0ieGa, Sl- 
Swor (usually) and 830%, S8o0e1, pryr0o. from pryrv-rri, taor they go and ter 
they are. On tcracxe see 495. Mid. éudpvao from pdpraua. 
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748. Imperfect. — éridas é¢ride, é5ldour édldous edldou (for é3:dwy, -ws, -w) are 
thematic forms (746 b). For the imperfect of dévaua: and éricrapa: see 465 b, 
N. 1. For the retention of o in ériéeco see 485 b. 


749. Subjunctive. — Attic 1:60, etc., are derived by contraction from the 
forms of the weak stem to which the thematic vowel “/, has been added. Thus 
riblw, -ys, -€y, TiPéwper, -énre, -éwor; 3:d6w, -dys, -by, Scddwper, -dnre, -bwor. lord 
is derived from loréw. See 746b. Verbs in -»vu regularly inflect the subjunc- 
tive like w-verbs: deasiw, -vys, -Up. 

a. Similarly the middle (passive) forms are derived from riOéw-par ribén-(o at, 
ete., SSba-pas b:3bn-(o ar, lordw-uar lorén-(o)a, etc. For the loss of o in -ca 
see 465 a. -viu verbs inflect the mid. subj. like Adwuat. 

b. 3évapa: am able, éricrayac understand, xpévaya hang, and dyapa admire 
put #/» in place of the stem-vowel so that there is no contraction : Sé»wya:, dévy, 
Sivqrar, Surwpyeda, etc. So, too, érpiduny, wplwya (757 a). 

c. Traces of -vra: in -vtye verbs are very rare: piyyyvrac Hipponax 19; cp. 
. dagxeddrvvrac P. Ph. 77 b. 


750. Present Optative. — The optative active has the secondary endings 
and the mood sign -:7- in the singular, -i- (-ce- 8 pl.) in the dual and plural. In 
the dual and plural the longer (-:7-) forms are rare. Thus ridelyny (ribe-(y-v), 
riBetper (rebé-t-pev), loralyy (lora-ly-») loraiery (lord-e-»), The shorter forms in 
dual and plural occur in poetry and prose, the longer forms only in prose. 

a. The middle (passive) has the secondary endings and the mood sign -- 
throughout: rideluny (ribe-t-unr), loralunv (lora-t-pyv), loralueda (lora-t-yeba), 
8iSotvro (5:36-t-»r0). On riBotro, etc., see 746 c. 

b. The accent follows 424 c, N. 1 (rideiro not riderro). But the verbs of 749 b 
are exceptional : dtvaio Sévarro ; and 80 Spaco Syacro from dvlynu benefit (424 c, N.2). 


751. Present Imperative. — riée and dlgou are formed (cp. role: and 54Aov) 
from ri@e-e, Sl80-e. torn and delxvi show the stronger stem forms, 

For the middle endings and the retention of o, see 466. 2.a.—On the forms 
rbérwacay for r:Oévrwy, ri0érOwoay for ribécbwy, see 466. 2. b. 


2. Hdt. has ribet riBeior ; lorg is doubtful; didots, did07, Scdobor, Vor Fao, -vdor 
and -réove:. Middle: -ara: and -aro (imperf.) for -yra:, -vro in ri@éarar ériféaro, 
iordara: teréaro, duréara: éSuréaro. -arat,-aro have been transferred from the per- 
fect and pluperfect of consonant stems, such as yeypddara, éyeypdgparo (466 f). 

3. Doric has teraéu, and @ for 7 in all tenses (ordow, foraoa, Eorav); -re in 
3 sing. rlOyri; -yrc in 3 pl. rlderri, Sldovrs. 

4. Aeolic has rl@ns, rlOn, rider; tords, fora; Slows, lw; Sdpras. 

748 D. Hom. has érl6e, édidous, édidov. — Hdt. has breperlGea 1 sing., édidour, 
é3i8ov, lara and dxtern (both in Mss.).—JIn poetry -» occurs for -cay as rider, 
lerdy, 3l8or (464 e. D.). 

749 D. Dor. has r:déw, -éwuer, but contracts e+ 7 to 7; pl. d:dd»rc (and 
tiéyyr:). Dor. has ddvapuat, loradrar; Hdt. évlorgra, émioréwrra:, duréwrrat. 

750 D. Hom. has the ,c-forms da:xdro and sa:vbaro, Plato has ryviro. 

761 D. Hom. has fern and xcadiora, 8i3wh, éurlrdrnh, Surv6i, SovvOt, trraco and 
lerao. rl@ov, torw occur in the drama. Pind. has dildo: (active). 
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752. Present Infinitive. — The active adds -»a:, the middle -eéa:. Selxriu 
admits the form Se«rbes. 


753. Present Participle.— The active adds -»r-, the middle -yeros. Thus 
riels (ribe-vr-s), TWeica (ribe-vr-4ya) ; 710é-peros. For dexcods we find Sexvéwr, 


THE FUTURES 


754. The futures of verbs in - do not differ in formation and 
inflection from those of verbs in -w. 


TlOnwu: Chow, Ohoouat, reOhoouat ; lornu: oTrhow, orhoouat, crabhooua, dortiw; 
tyne: ow, -foopa, -Ohropar; Bldwu: Swcw, -Sdcopat, SoOhoopa; Selxvripr: Selfw, 
SelFouar, SecxOhoopar, Sedelfouar (late) or dederypéros Eoonar; pelyviyr: pelter, 
“mix Phoouar, mryhoouar (poet.), peneltonas (poet) ; whyrim: whkw, rayhoopas, 

a. éorttw is the only future perfect from a «i-verb (684). 


FIRST AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE 


755. The verbs riéymu, tu, 8l8wu form the singular active of the first 
aorist in -x-a, thus, £6nxa, U5wxa, fxa. The forms-of the second aorist (756) are 
generally used in the dual and plural and in the other moods. 

a. The form in x rarely appears outside of the singular, chiefly in the 3 pl., 
as &Swxay (= "Socar), less frequently in the 1 and 2 pl., as é3uxaper, -are. 

b. That « was not a suffix but a part of an alternative root appears from a 
comparison of @nx- in &6yxa and perf. ré@yxa with féc- in féci. 

c. torn has tornca I set, placed (mid. éorneduny), to be distinguished from 
2 aor. forn» I stood. 

d. ¢@yxduny is un-Attic ; jxduy» (in comp.) is rare and probably found only 
in the indic. ; é3wxduny is very late. 


SECOND AORBIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE 


756. Indicative. —7lOnu:, thu, 3l5wue use the short grade forms in dual and 
plural active: &e-ror, &-Ge-ner, &0e-cay; el-rov, el-yer, ef-cay (for é-¢-roy, etc.); 
&-5o-nev, U-So-cay. In the singular the «-forms, %@yxa, fxa, 3wxa, are used. 
tornus has torny, torns, torn (for éornr, 464), Eornper, etc. (p. 188). 

a. oBévvij extinguish is the only verb in -viju forming a second aorist (&of77, 
oBa, oPelny, cBA0, cB vac, oPels). 


763 D. Hom. has -yeva: or -va: preceded by 7 in ddyerae dfvas from Any dlow, 
TiPhpevat, xixhperas and xixfva: as from xiynm. Also lordpera: (and lordyer), 
Sevyvéuevar (and fevyrdpev, once fevyvOuer). -new after a short vowel, as ridéyer, 
8Sbuer (Once S:300va1). Doric has reBéuer, 3:8buer. Theognis has rifety, curuir. 

768 D. Hom. has riOjyevos K 34, : 

765 D. Hom. has f@yxay, ESwxar, évixayer, Ofcaro; Hdt. curfxavro; Pind 
Onxduevos. 

766 D. Hom, has older -» for -cay in ford» (he uses feryoar also), Dor. has 
Yer, Lordy, Sor, For the iterative ord-oxe, 86-cxoy see 496. | 
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b. The middle uses the weak stems -6c-, -é-, -30- in ¢-0¢-uyy, -eluyy (for é-¢-unv), 
€86-yn» (only in composition). For the loss of o in -vo (&ov, €3ov) see 465 b. 

c. In prose the only uncompounded second aorists middle are érpidun» bought 
(pres. &réopat) and wrfun» derived benefit (dvlynmu). wvhuny keeps 7 ¥ (poet. bynco, 
érhuevos). torn does not make the form écrayn». 


757. Second Aorist Subjunctive. — All the forms of the 2 aor. subj. are due 
to contraction of the thematic vowel with the weak stem-vowel. Thus 09, etc., 
from Oéw, Oéps, Oéy, Oéwuer, etc. ; &, etc., from &w, Eys, wor; 86, etc., from 8dw, 
dégs, 369 5 o7G, etc., from oréw, créys, etc., with e from » before a vowel. Cp. 682. 

a. éxpiduny has wplwya: with ©/, in place of the final vowel of the stem 
(749 b). 


758. Second Aorist Optative.— The forms of the optative of the second 
aorist are made and inflected like those of the present except for the reduplica- 
tion. Thus, in the active: Oelyy (Ge-(n-v), cralyy (cra-ly-v), Sotuer (56-i-per), 
Sotey (36-e-»). The shorter forms are preferred in the dual and plural, and 
poetry has only these; prose admits either the longer or the shorter forms. 

a. In the 2 pl. cases of -cy-re (3olnre) are More numerous than --re ; but they 
usually lack metrical warrant. 

b. Second aorists of stems in v lack the optative in Attic. 

c. In the middle: 6eluny (éet-unr), 3oluny (S0-t-unv), -eluny (¢-t-unv). For 
Golpefa see 746 c. For the accent of wplas see 424 c, N. 2. 


759. Second Aorist Imperative.—On 6¢-s, 36-s, &s, see 466.1. b. These 
verbs show the weak form of the stem (6é-rw, 0¢é-yrwv). lornu and oBérvipz have 
-& in or9-h, 83-8. For orf-&: the poets may use -cra in composition, as drécra 
stand off. 

a. The middle adds -vo, which loses its o after a short vowel, as in 6of for 
0é-c0, 806 for 86-co, rpiw (and poet. rpla-co). o is not dropped after a long 
vowel (Spyco). Cp. 465 b, N. 2. 


ce. D. In poetry: érrdyny (prose -érréuny) from wéraya: fly; Hom. rifro 
approached, {8\yro was hit (others, 688). 

7157 D. The subjunctive shows traces of an earlier double form of inflection: 

1. With short thematic vowel: Ores, Ofer, Oheror, Ofoper, Chere, Phovcr. 
Homer : @hoper, ortoper, -orheror, xixhoper, Sdouer, droPhopat. 

2. With long thematic vowel: Gfw, O4ys, Shy, Ofyrov, Ohwuev, Ohnre, Ohwor. 
Hom. Ow, Ofys, Of7, ortys, ory, dviy, dy or Swot, repiorhwor, Sdwor. 

By shortening of the long vowel of the stem we obtain a third form : 

8. Oe, Oéys, Oéy, Obnrov, Odwyev, Oéyre, Oéwor, Hom. daddy, Odwuer, ordwpyer, 
Hat. Od, Oéwyer, Oéwor, Oéwyar, oréwyer, drorréwor, Aeolic béw. 

4. From 3 are derived the contracted forms 08, 67s, 67, etc. Hom. dvacrp, 
Sys, 86 or 8G01, SSuer; Dor. Sdrri; Hdt. -67, -Offrac; Sper, -SHre, Shar. 

N. —In Hom. the Mas. often have « for 7 of the stem, as Gelw, Belw, Oeloper, 
wixeloger. 

788 D. Hom. has cralycay P 788, the only case of -7- outside of the singular; 
364 (for dv-in), éxdipuer (for -86-1-per), and pitro (for gOl-i-ro) from Pbtww perish. 

758 D. Hom. has 64 and Ir6es. 
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b. In composition wepl6es, dré30s, wapdornh, évO0G, xpodod ; but xard6ou, repl- 
Sov, repl3ocbe (426 b-c). 
c. For the 8 pl. @érwoar, Sérwoar, EcOwoar, see 466. 2. b. 


760. Second Aorist Infinitive.— The active adds -eva: in Geivar (6¢-era), 
orirar (orh-eva:), So0var (3b-era:), elvac (€-eva:). The middle adds -céa, as 
0¢-7 Bax. 


761. Second Aorist Participle. — The active adds -»r- like the present: Gels 
(Oe-vr-s), Oetoa (Oe-vr-ya), Od» (Ge-»r); ords (cra-yr-s), ordoa (cra-rr-4a), ord 
(cra-vr). The middle adds -yevos, as 0¢-yeros. 


FIRST AND SECOND PERFECT (AND PLUPERFECT) ACTIVE 


762. Indicative. — The perfect of rlénu: is ré6yxa. A later form ré@eca, not 
found on Attic inscriptions till after 200 n.c. and due to the analogy of elxa, 
still appears in some texts. ré6exa is Doric. For cadécraxa Attic used caracr}- 
oas &yw (cp. 599 b). 

a. The dual and plural of the second perfect and pluperfect of torn: (417) 
are formed without «: éorarov, Ecrayer (without augment in the pluperf.), éordacx 
from é-cra-arri, pluperf. éera-cay. The singular is supplied by the 1 perf. éornxa 
I stand. . 


763. Subjunctive. —écrjxcw and éoré appear in prose and poetry, éeryxds 
& in prose. 


764. Optative. — éorfxoyx occurs in comp. in prose, dgecr Gres eley in Plato, 
reOnxas efns and Sedwxéres eley in Demosthenes. écralnr is poetical. 


765. Imperative. —éorad is poetical. 
766. Infinitive and Participle. —éordva: and ¢ords are much more common 


than doraxéva: and dornxds. 
PERFECT MIDDLE (PASSIVE) : 
767. rédeuo. even in composition is rare and is unknown on Attic inscrip- 
tions. For the pass. perf. xetua: (701) was used. Doric has réGepa:. 
IRREGULAR MI-VERBS 


768. elul (éc-, cp. Lat. ea-se) am has only the present and future 
systems. 





760 D. Hom. has Oéuera, Oéuer; ortuerar; Sduera, Sduer; and Oetra:, orfva:, 
Sovrar. Dor. has Oéuer, Sduer, orduer. 

766 D. Hom. has éordpevar and éorduer, dorads, -aéros. Hdt. has éorecs, 
-e@ros. Doric has -eta for -via (éoraxeia). 

768 D. 1. Homer has the following forms: 
Pres. ind, 2 sing. éoof and els, 1 pl. elué», 8 pl. (elol, and) fox not enclitic. 
Imperf. a, fa, Sov, 2 sing. #oGa, Eno da, 8 sing. fer, Enr, Fyr, Hy (rare), 3 pl. feay, 

foay; iterative (495) foxo» (for éo-cxov). 
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PRESENT IupsRrsct 
Indicative Subjanctive Optative Imperative Indicative 
Sing. 1 etul & atny h or fv 
2 @ ts atns to. hota 
a | ty lore qv 
Daal 2 leréy frov = elyrov or elrov  kerrov foro 
8 lerév frrov =o clfrny or elrnvy  Icrev horny 
Plur. 1 lopév  Spev = €npev or clyev Fev 
2 losé ire etyre or dtre = torre Gre or fore (rare) 
8 «let dor etynoav or elev lore Reva 
Infin. elves Participle Sv, otra, dv, gen. Svros, otens, Svros, etc. (805) 
Forces (with middle forms) 


trope, toy (or bora), torar, irerOov, trecov, lodpeOa, toeoGe, trovras, opt. 
leoluny, inf. tocoGas, part. do-spevos, -1, -ov. 
a. The imperative 3 pl. &erwea» occurs in Plato and Demosthenes; éyrwy in 
Plato and on inscriptions. 


b. In composition &» retains its accent, as drdy, drofoa, drévros, etc.; and 
80 Esra, as dréora (426 6). 


769. The optative forms efnper, efnre, efgoa» are found only in prose writers. 
elyey occurs in poetry and Plato, efre only in poetry, eley in poetry and prose and 
more frequently than efyca». % 


770. The indicative ely is for *éc-u: (87); ef is for *éo: (originally éo-ci, 
463 b) ; év-ri retains the original ending r:; elc( is for (c-)evr:, cp. Lat. sunt ; 
ésxé», with o before » despite 105; the o is due to the influence of ésré. The 
subjunctive @ is for fw, from éco-w ; the optative efn» is for éc-cy-»; eluew for éo-i- 
yev, cp. Lat. simus. The infinitive elya is for éo-va:; the participle &» is for 
éo», from éo-wy». 





Subj. fe, fps, 8 sing. Fy, Epo, Jor, 8 pl. wor (twice dor) ; pérequ has 1 sing. peréw, 
and perele (with metrical lengthening). 

Opt. ey», etc., also fos, fo. ; Imper. 2 sing. 0-00 (middle form), %orw, 3 pl. forwy», 

Inf. elva: and Eppevas (for éo-pevar), Super, also fuera: Eyer. 

Part. da», dodca, db, etc., rarely the Attic forms. 

Fat. often with oo : focoua: and tcopa:; 3 sing. foera, Sora, forera, also docei- 
raz (as in Dor.), focerGas, éoodyeros. 

2. Herodotus has pres. ind. 2 sing. els, 1 pl. elué»; imperf., the Attic forms and 
fa, 2 sing. Sas, 2 pl. fare; iterative foxo»; subj. fw, Fwor; opt. once ér-én, efyoar, 
leas freq. elev; part. doy. 

3. Dor. pres. ind. 1 sing. #ul and elul, 2 sing. érol, 1 pl. qués and elués (Pind. 
eluéy), 83 pl. évri; imperf. 8 sing. 4s (for fo-7), 1 pl. #ues, 8 pl. oa» and #7; inf. 
Suer, luer; part. doy and fom. facca, pl. tvres. Fut. doceduas, -7, -rae or -cfra, 
éscctrra: (5640 D.). 

4. Aeolic up: out of dou; imper. tooo, part. Fwy, fooa (Sappho); imperf. sor. 
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771. Old Attic 4 is from $a (Hom.) = hop, i.e. éo- augmented + the sec- 
ondary ending », which becomes a by 85c. #s for §c6a is rare. The 8 pl. was 
originally #», contracted from #e» (Hom.) ; this 4» came to be used as 3 sing. 
By analogy to fuer Fore the 1 sing. #» was formed. 


772. Inflected according to the w-conjugation are the subjunctive, the parti. 
ciple é», and several dialect forma, 


773, etps (i-, e-; cp. Lat. i-re) go has only the present system. 


PRESENT IMPERFECT 

Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative Indicative 
Sing. 1 «lps too Yous or lolny ie or wav 

2 at tns tow Or facta or fas 

3 «low ty Vor Ure jav or fe 
Dual 2 trov tnrov torrov trov prov 

3 trov tnrov = lolrnyv (rev try 
Plur. 1 tLe topev Vormev teev 

2 tre tyre tore tre dre 

8 aor torr orev lévrev yorav OF yeray 


Infinitive: var. Participle: lav, lodera, Wév, gen. lévros, lobons, lévros, etc. 
Verbal Adjectives : trés (poet. ), tréos, iryréos. 


a. The imperative 8 pl. frwoar occurs rarely in Xenophon and Plato. 

b. The participle id» is accented like a second aorist. The accent of the 
simple form of participle and infinitive is kept in composition, as rapiwr, wapi- 
olea, dwiéva:. Otherwise the compounds have recessive accent so far as the rules 
allow: rdpewu, dreor, but drza, rpooquer. 


774. elu in the indicative present means I shall go, Iam going. See 1880. 
For I go &pxopua: is used in the present indicative, but not (in prose) in the 
imperfect, or in the other moods. The scheme of moods and tenses is as fol- 
lows: Present: indic. %pxouat, subj. fw, opt. for or lolyy, imper. tc, inf. léras, 
part. io», Imperfect: pa. Future: ely, édevcoluny, édedoerOat, édevodpuervos. 


775. In the imperfect the older prose writers usually have 7a, few6a, fe:-», 
the later have qe», ges, ge. The plural forms jeer and gere are not classical. 
Prose writers seem to prefer jera» to goar. The 7 here is the stem e augmented. 


776. The part., the subjv., and the opt. are inflected with the thematic 
vowel ; and so also some of the dialectical forms. 


778 D. Hom. has 2 sing. eloGa (Hesiod els) ; subj. fyo0a and tys, tyouy and fy, 
lover and foyer ; opt. ely and foc; infin. fuerar, fuer, and lévar (twice). Imperf.: 
1 sing. fia, drfiov, 8 sing. fie, pe, ger (at the verse-end, ge ?), te; dual fry», 
pl. joer, Hicar, érgoay, (cay, fiov. For fia, fie, fica» some write fea, fee, ferar. 
Future: etcoua: 2 462, 0 213. felooua X 8 and feloaro, éceloaro probably come 
from fteua: strive (778). 

Hdt.: fia, fie, ficay (Mas.), but y for x is correct. 
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777. ‘npa (é, }-) send is inflected nearly like ré@yu (p. 135). The 
inflection of the present and second aorist systems is as follows: 


ACTIVE MippieE (PassivE) Mippis 
INDICATIVE INDICATIVE 
Pres. Imperf. Second Aor, Pres, Imperf. Second Aor. 
S. 1 tym tnv (xa) fe thuny — funy 
2 Ens, bets (746 b) farg (746 b) (sixas) ferar(465.a) tero — aloo 
3 tae ta (axe) teras fero —lro 
D.2 ferov ferov — elrov terPov fer Sov — cdofov 
3 ferov térny — ery ferOov ic Onv — ctoOny 
P. 1 fapev fepev — elpev tauta tinea, — elpeda, 
2 lere tere — elre fore ferOe — clorOe 
8 tao (463d) ferav —doav  fevrar tvro — dvro 
SuBJSUNOTIVE 
8 1 ta —d tapas — duas 
2 tis — qt ti —aiL 
3 —1 tras — Wrae 
D.2 tfrev — Wrov thofov — yo0ov 
3 tqrov — Wrov thoboy — yo0ov 
P.1 thpev — dyev téycOa — Snda 
2 thre — tre thote — tobe 
8 tae — dor tavras — dvras 
OpraTivE 
8. 1 telqv — efnv telpny — dynyv (758 c) 
2 telys — «lns teto — alo 
3 tely — fy tetro — elro 
(— olro) 
D. 2 tetrev or —drovor teto€ov — eoPov 
telwrov — dyrov 
3 telrny or —dryvor tedoOny — dobry 
taqrnv — dfrnv 


777 D. 1. In Hom. tux usually has the initial « short. Present: -tets, Ines 
and -lei, leio: from le-yre, inf. léuevac and téuer. Imperf.: -lerv, -les, -Yec, 8 pl. Yer. 
Puture: few, once dxéca. First Aorist: fxa and éxa, évy#xayer once, fxary 
once. Second Aorist: for the augmented el-forms Hom. has usually the unaug- 
mented ¢-; as car, Evro. In the subjunctive pedelw, peOhy, ddéy, peOdner. 

2. Hdt. has -te? (accented -Ye), leio:, imperf. -fe, perf. dvéwrra: for dvetrra:, 
part. ye-per-t-uéoos for wePeruévos. 

8. Dor. has perf. éwxa, wpe. 
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P. 1 tetpev or . omdypevor telpeba — pda 
telnev — dypev (— ofpeGa) 
2 tere or —<d«reor  teltode — cloGe 
telyre — alyre (— ole @e) 
8 tetev or —esevor  tetvro — elyro 
telnorav — dycay (— olvre) 
IMPERATIVE 
S. 2 ta (746 b) — & tecro —ov 
3 tlre — tro téoOe — lrte 
D. 2 ferov — troy lec ov — tetov 
3 térev — brav tlebeayv — trboy 
P. 2 (ere — tre tere — tobe 
8 tévrev (466. 2, b) — tvrev tie ev (466.2,b) — todey 
INFINITIVE 
tévar — elvar teoPar — totes 
PARTICIPLE 
tele, tefora, tév — els, — cloa, — iv tésevos — tuevos 


Future : — fore in prose only in composition ; — fopas only in composition. 

First Aorist: axe in prose usually in comp., — 4xémnv; both only in the indic. 

Perfect Active : — elke only in composition. 

Perfect Middle (Passive): — elpas (plup. — pny), — o0a, —eloOar, — cluévos, 
only in composition. 

Aorist Passive: — e@nv, — #8, — @Avar, — Wels, only in composition. 

Future Passive: — @foopar, only in composition. 

Verbal Adjectives: — érés, — éréos, only in composition. 


778. Since ty is reduplicated (probably for o1-cy-) the initial . should be 
short, as it is in Hom. (rarely in Attic poetry). ¢ is probably due to confusion 
with the ¢ of Hom. lena: (¢teuac) strive, a meaning that feua: occasionally shows 
in Attic. Yexac meaning hasten occurs only in the present and imperfect. 


779. « is for e+e in the second aorist active (¢-d-ser = efuer), perfect 
active (é-é-xa = elxa), perfect middle (é-é-ya: = elua:), second aorist passive 
(é + é-On» = ef6nv). In the aorists é is the augment, in the perfects the first ¢ is 
the reduplication of the weak stem é-. The first aorist #-xa has the strong stem 
form. Present subj. 10, tps, etc., are for téw, téys, etc.; aor. subj. -&, -#s, etc., 
are for -&-w, -€-ys, etc. 


780. Much confusion exists in the Mss. as regards the accentuation. Thus 
for lets we find tes, and in Horn. xpote (present), as if from tw. See 746 c. 


781. For d¢tocre, ddtovery and xpootro, rpooiede, xpootvro (also accented wpé- 
oro, etc.) see 746 ¢. 
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762. The imperfect of d¢tnu is either dgtnr or #¢iny (450). 


763. onl (do-, or, cp. Lat. fa-ri) say, say yes, or assent is inflected 
in the present as follows: 


PRESENT IurERrrecr 
Indie. Subj. Opt. Imper. 
Sing. 1 gupl $8 = galny ign 
2 ois 6 ofs— Galns a0 or $60. = &pnoba or ins 
S éncl Of Galn ddre idn 
Dual 2 garév offrow not found ddrov idarov 
8 dgarév ffrov not found ddrev ibdrny 
Plor. 1 ¢apéy Gpev atpev or dalnpey ipapav 
2 dari offre alnre dare idare 
8 gael dcr dale or galncav ddvrav idacav 


Infin.: @éve:; Partic.: poet. os, daca, ddv (Attic prose ddoxev) ; Verbal 
Adj.: dards (poet.), martes. 

Future: ¢fce, ofoav, pficev. 

First Aorist : ignca, dfow, ohorayn, —, dfjcar, picts. 

Perf. Pass. Imper.: weddo@e let it be said. 


764. All the forms of the present indicative except ¢7/s are enclitic (181 c). 
—In composition céupnm, cbupys (but the Mas. often have cupgys and cupgjs), 
cuppa, cbypah. 

785. In the optative gaire does not occur, perhaps by chance (461, 688 a). 
Gaiper, paiew are ordinary Attic; dalnper, palnoay are rare. 


786. Middle forms in present, imperfect, and future are dialectic, 


787. of gnu means refuse (Lat. nego). In the meaning assert, ¢dcxw is 
commonly used outside of the indicative. In the meaning say often, ¢doxw is 
used. &gyoa and ¢fow are aor. and fut. in the meanings say yes and assent. 
Egny, Ey (and ¢dvcc) often correspond to Lat. inguam, inquit. 


788. dn» and $8, dalny may have an aoristic force. nr and poet. épdun» 
are both imperfect and second aorist, 


783 D. 1. Hom. has ¢jo6a for ¢7fs; subj. 4p and Pyoc (463 c. D) for 97; 
imperf. Egnr, $57, Ipnoba, PhcGa, Uys, Ps, 8 8. Epnr, rarely $f, 1 pl. Paper, 
8 pl. &gacar, pdvar, par, ddr. 

2. Doric gapl, parl, garri; imperf. fa, oa; inf. dduer; fut. ddow, Phcopai ; 
aor. t¢aca. 

3. Aeolic dau or dai, paicba, 3 8. pato:, 3 pl. paior. 

786 D. Middle forms cf gui are rare or unknown in Attic (Plato has perf. 
imper. regdoGw), but common in other dialects ; yet the pres. indicative middle 
is rare. Hom. has imperf. é¢dunr, U¢aro or ddro, etc., imper. ddo, gdobw, etc., 
inf. ¢de6as (and in choral poetry), part. ddueros (also in Hdt.). These middle 
forms are active in meaning. 
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789. Tpat (jo-) sit is inflected only in the present system. Thea 
of the verb-stem appears only before -rat, -ro. 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE IMPERFECT 
pas fpeta. fipny ipeta 
Foas yolov robe yoo oro qotov = Hare 
qora. yoCow vras Hote, etc. qoro )8=—s_ iconv = vo 
The subjunctive and optative are wanting; present infinitive qo@a: ; parti- 
ciple fpevos. 


a. Uncompounded #ua occurs only in Epic, tragedy, and Herodotus. The 
missing tenses are supplied by f{oua:, fw and Uoya. 


790. In place of jum we find usually xd@yya in Attic prose and 
comedy. xd@yuat sometimes is perfect in meaning (J have sat, I have 
been seated). The o of the verb-stem does not appear except before 


TO. 


PRESENT IMPERFECT 
Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative Indicative 
S. 1 «éOynpa. KalSpar xadoluny dxa€funy (450) ‘or ca@hany 
2 ndOyoa xaly xadoto xd0nco &dOnoo xabfico 
3 ndOynra, xabfiras xalotro xabhote  ixdérnro xabfjore ot 
xalffro 
D. 2 ndBynobov xabficfoy xabotcbov Kdbnocbow ixdbnofov nalficton 
3 xdOnoCov xabficbov xalolotyy Kxalfcbev  &alhoOny nadhotny 
P. 1 naOhpda xabdpeda xalolipda & 004 n20a cabfpda 
2 nGOnoGe xabfiote xabotce xdbnobe ind Ono Oe xadfoGe 
8 nGOynvra. xaGdvrar xadotvro xalfcbev  xdbnvro xalfvro 


Infinitive: ca€feGar; Participle: ca®fpevos. 


a. The imperative has «d6ov in comedy for xcdé6noo. In the imperfect éxaOhyne 
is used about as often as ca@hunyp. 
b. The missing tenses are supplied by xaéfopuat, xadliw, cablfouas. 


791. Ketpat (xe-) lie, am laid, regularly used in the present and 
imperfect instead of the perfect and pluperfect passive of riOnu 


place. 


789 D. Hom. has efara, and fara: (twice), elaro, and faro once (once §rro). 
#- is probably the correct spelling for el-. 

790 D. Hom. has 8 pl. xaGelaro (xa@fjaro ?). Hdt. has xaréarat, xaréaro; xa- 
GRoro not Kabfro. 

791 D. Hom. has 3 pl. pres. xelara:, xéara:, xéovrac; imperf. xetvro, celaro, 
xéaro, iter. xéoxero ; subj. xfrac, and xefra: for xe(,)-e-rTac; fut. xeloouas. 

Hdt. has 8 sing. pres. «éerac and cxeirat, 3 pl. xéarac; imperf. &xe:ro, pl. éxéaro. 
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PRESENT IMPuRrEct 
Indie. Subj. Opt. Imper. Indic. 
Sing. 1 xetpar dxaluny 
2 «toa wetoro ixacro 
3 xetras xéyras xéorre xaloGes ixaro 
Dual 2 xetoBov xetoCoy ixacoPov 
8 xetoOov xeloGoy dxalorOnv 
Plur. 1 xelueda dxelpeOa, 
2 xetote (S10) eénoGe xetorOe dxevoGe 
3 xevrac (kata)alevras  (wpoc)xlowwro xeloOev dxavro 


Infinitive : weteOar; Participle: xelpavos. 
Future: xeloopar, xeloy or xelons, xeloeras, etc. 
a. In the subjunctive and optative xe- becomes xe- before a vowel (48). 
b. Compounds have recessive accent in the present indicative and imperative: 
wapdceyyat, wapdxewo, but rapaxeioat. 


792. H-pi (cp. Lat. a-io) say occurs only in the present and imperfect 1 and 
8 sing., and is used in parentheses (as Lat. inguam, inqguit). 

Forms: #ul, dol; Hr, %. Examples: wat, 4ul, rat boy, I say, boy / (emphatic 
repetition). 4» 8 éyws said I, 9 3 8s said he (1118). 

793. xen it ts necessary is really an indeclinable substantive meaning neces- 
sity with the verb understood. In the present indicative éori is to be supplied. 
Elsewhere xp% unites with the furm of the verb to be supplied; as subj. xp7 
(xeh + 7), Opt. xpeln (xph + etn), inf. xpfHrar (xp + elvac), part. indeclinable 
xpeby (xp + bv); imperf. xpi» (xph + Hv), and less commonly éxpfy with an 
augment because the composite character of xpi» was forgotten, fut. xpfora: 
(xeh + fora). 

a. dwéxpy it suffices has pl. dwoxpdc:, part. droxpdr, -xpdca, -xpadv, imperf. 
dséxpy, fut. droxphoe, aor. dréxpyee. 


794. olda (i, «i8-c, of§- originally with ¢; cp. Lat. video) know is a 
second perfect with the meaning of a present, and formed without 
reduplication. The second perfect and second pluperfect are in- 
flected as follows: 


7038 D. Hom has #, Doric 4#ri, Aeolic #ar. 

798 D. Hdt. has xp%, xpfr, xpHvar, but dxpoxpg, dwoxpar. 

794 D. 1. Hom. has oléas a 387, (Sper, lode: (tooader for todo I 86); subj. eldéw 
w 236 and i8ée (? Z 235), over and eddere with short thematic vowels; inf. 
Sperar, yer; part. eldvia and livia. Pluperf. gsea, poyo0a + 98, Heldecs(-ys ?) 
X 280 with » as augment (483), 78, gdee, neldee « 206, 8 pl. Ucar for l3-cap, 
Fut. doouas, inf. eldnoduer and -cerr. 

2. Hat. has oléas, (Suey and of3aper (rarely), of8ao:, subj. eldéw, plup. gdea, 7oee 
(ge ?), -pddare, Jderar, fut. eldfow. 

3. Dor. has fodu (pl. tcapyer, fears) and olga. Boeotian has (rrw for forw. 
Aeolic has fol8nyu and olda. 
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Szcorp PERrscr Szconp PLurserect 
Indic. Subj. Opt. Imper. Indic. 
Sing. 1 ol$a «l6é alSelnv us or FSav 
2 olcba lbs  cl&elns lob USnoGa or FSas 
8 ofS «ldq «lSely tore pSa(v) 
Dual 2 Utrrov «&frov «l&trov toro oro 
3 Yorov elBffrov elSelrnv torroy tomy 
Plur. 1 Ucpev clSSpev lSetyew or clSelqpev qdomev or BSeuev 
2 tore clSfjre  clBctre alSclnre = Lorre pore YSere 
8S Urler «BSc. lSetev aSelncav torav qdrav yocrav 


Infinitive etSévos ; Participle elds, elSuta, el66s (809); Verbal Adj. loréog; Future 

dlropar. Compound ciévoida am conscious of. 

795. The verb-stem has the meaning find out; hence the perfect ofa means 
Ihave found out and hence J know. 

796. In Ionic and late Greek we find oldas, ofapyer, etc. These forms are 
rare in Attic. olo@as occurs in comedy. 


797. In the optative dual and plural prose writers have either the shorter 
or the longer forms ; the poets only the shorter forms. 


798. Pluperfect gdear, gses occur in later Attic (Demosthenes), but are 
suspicious in earlier writers. jdeo@a occurs in the best Mass. of Plato and else- 
where, but it is less correct Attic. dys is incorrect. géeaisrare. goror, gorny 
are almost entirely poetic. In the plural Jédeuer, Yoecre, PSeoay are post-classi- 
cal. gdeuer, goere occur rarely in the Attic poets. 

799. olo6a is from ol5 + 6a; fore from (8 + re; to from (5 + & (83). loper 
(older t8yer) gets its o from lore (87). ftcacr is from 18 + carr, with o from 
(Hom.) tear = l8-cay with the ending -vay (cp. eftacr 704d). gdm is for }-cldy 
with » as augment (433). 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF THE VOICE-FORMS, ETC. 


900. Some verbs in the present appear in classical Greek in the 
active voice only, as Baivw go, éorw creep, rpéw tremble; others in 
the middle only, as dAAouae leap, BovrAopar wish, xadOnpar sit, xetpas lie. 

801. Outside of the present some active verbs show middle forms 
especially in the future, as Bycopa shall go, dxov’oopa shall hear (805) ; 
and some verbs exclusively or chiefly deponent show active forms 
especially in the perfect, as yiyvoya become yeyova, paivoua rage 
péunva, Sépxouar poet., 2 aor. tSpaxov, perf. dédopxa. 

902. For the passive voice the middle forms sufficed in most 
cases; many middle futures are still used passively (807), as ddtajoo- 


802 D. Hom. has éxrdéuny was killed, éoxéunr was stayed. Cp. also gdecduns 
and aldecGer (ald¢ouar respect), dtcaro and wle@ny (oloua: think), éxohwoduyy and 
exorwOny (xodkbw enrage). 
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pau shall be wronged; and traces of the passive use of the aorist 
middle appear in Hom., as é8Anro was hit. This use was largely 
abandoned when -yy and -#yy came to be used as special marks of 
the passive. Originally neither -yv nor -Oyv was passive in meaning. 

803. The second aorist in -y» is primarily intransitive and shows active 
inflection (as for» stood). Many so-called passive forms are in fact merely 
intransitive aorists of active verbe, as éppény from péw flow, xarexNiyny from xara- 
chine lie down, and do not differ in meaning from the aorists of deponent verbs, 
as éxdeny from palroum rage. 

804. The aorists in -Gn» that are called passive are often active or middle in 
meaning, a8 fc0ny took pleasure in from fdouat, goxbrOny felt ashamed from 
alsxbrw disgrace, alexbroua: am ashamed ; wpylebny became angry from dpyiiw 
anger. 


FORMS OF ONE VOICE IN THE SENSE OF ANOTHER 


805. Future Middle with Active Meaning. — Many verbs have no 
active future, but use instead the future middle in an active sense: 
AcpBavw take Armppopa, yryvwooxw know yvocopat. 

a. Most such verbs denote a physical action, as the action of the vocal organs ; 
the action of the organs of sight, hearing, smell, touch ; the action of throat, 
mouth, lips; bodily activity In general, voluntary or involuntary; and other 
aspects of the physical side of human organism. 


806. In the following list of active verbs with middle futures those marked * 
have also an active future ; those marked t sometimes have an active future in 
lace Greek. All verbs adding -a»- to form the present stem (528, b, c) have a 
middle future except adidww, \arOdew, dpdicxdew. Verbs denoting praise or 
blame usually have both an active and a middle future. 


Pade t Bodw elul Pxrd tw olda wtxrrwo = ®zixrw 
{dxode tyerdw Sends *xdalw tolpwtw mwréw trrdw (&rA9p) 
drahdfiw Synpdonw *twairde xpdfe ddodAtfiw Oo rdw rpéxw 


tdpaprdvew ynpbw épvyydew txixrw fouri «= ®*robéw Tpwyw 
tdwarrdw yryrdéoxw écblw Txwxbw épdw péw ryvyxdvee 
tdworate , *ypbiw. Oavudgw rayxdvwe sdroréfw *Jopdw Twhdtiw 
Sipwdfw  dsdxrw #6éw AauBdrw olplw toiydw pevyu 
Badli Selde Shyydew = Adoxw wali towrdw "*p0drw 
Balrw (see 708) -Onfoxw  parddrw wdoxw ocxdrtw xdoxw 
tBibes -b:3pho xw Opiioxw *vretw tryddw torovddtw xétw 
"Sidra  *didaw wd eve réw swim rivw (late) *xwpdw 


Pr\donw *éyxwpdtw = xiv) xdvw 
a. Compounds of xwpéw with dwro-, cvy-, rapa-, rpoc- have both active and 
middle futures; other compounds have only the active futures. 


807. Future Middle with Passive Meaning. —In many verbs the 
future middle has the meaning of the future passive, as dd«éw wrong, 


ddanoosa. shall be wronged. 
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808. The following verbs commonly use the future middle in a passive sense. 
(All of these have the future passive in late Greek, except dugicByréw, daw, elpyu, 
évedpebw, olxéw, wadaywyéw, rpoayopebw, orpeprow, oTvyéw. ) 


dyroéw not to know  dlpyw shut pacriyéw whip orpeBdbw rack 
dyevltona: contend éxwddvw wash out olxéw inhabit orvyéw hate (poet.) 
ddiucédw wrong évedpetw lie in wait dyodoyéw agree rapdrrw disturb 
dugicBnréw dispute jor dvecdifw reproach typéw guard 
dvolyviju open, C.LA. ériBovretw plot rasaywyéw edu- rpépw nourish 

2. 1054 (not found against cate rpiBw rub 

in literature) tx Oalpw hate rodeuéw wage war bw rain 
Epxw rule Exw have spoayopetw fore- rdw love 
S:Sdoxw teach Geparetw tend tell guidrre guard 
éddw permit xwrbw prevent orabudw measure 


909. Some verbs use in a passive sense both a future middle form 
and a future passive form; on the difference in meaning see 1738. 


Ayw lead, Atoua:, dx Phoopua. 

dwardw deceive, drarhoopa, étararn- 
Oho opar 

abtdrw increase, attjooua, abénPhoouas. 

Brdrrw hurt, BrAAyoua, BrAaBhoopas. 

dnridw manifest, Snrwcoua, syrwhco- 


pa, 
Syusbeo fine, Syudoopar, SyuwPhoopat. 
xaéw call, xadoOua: (rare), kAnOhoouat, 
xyporrw proclaim, xypétoua (rare), xy- 
pux Phe opiate. 
xptvw judge, xpiyotua:, xpiPhoopas. 
Aéyw say, Adouas (tragic), \exPhoropat 
Aelxw leave, dworelWoua, droreapbhoouat. 


paprupéw bear witness, papruph}oouai, 
paprupnOhropat. 

woNwopxéw besiege, wodtopK}oopat, wods- 
opxnOhoopar. 

x pdrrw do, xpatoua (rare), pax Phoopa. 

orepéw deprive, droorephooua, drocre- 
pnPhcopat, 

Tipdw honour, Tinhoouat, TipnPhoopat. 

UBpliw insult, bBpwipa:, dBpw Phoopa. 

dépw bear, olcopua, olePhoopar, Kxareve- 
XOhoopas 

ppovdw: xaradporfcoua: deapise, xara- 
ppornfjcopuas. 

aperéw aid, wpertoouar, wpednOfcouar. 


610. Middle Deponents. — Deponent verbs whose aorists have an 


active or middle meaning with middle forms are called middle depo- 
nents. The aorist passive of such verbs, when it occurs, has a passive 
force. Thus airtdopa accuse, prucduny accused, yruOyv was accused. 
Others 813 c. 


G11. Passive Deponents. — Deponent verbs whose aorists have the 
passive form but the active or middle meaning are called passive 
deponents; as BovAopar wish, aor. éBovAyOyv. The future is usually 
middle in form. Most passive deponents express mental action of 
some sort. 


812. In the following list verbs marked * have a future passive form and 
also a future middle form ; as dadéyoua: converse, aor. 3uedéxOny conversed, fut. 
Scaddfouar and diarexGhooua: shall converse. But #douac take pleasure in has 
only poPhooua, and irrdoua yield to, am worsted has only #rrnOfoopa:. Verbs 
with ¢ have also an aorist middle, but it is less common, or poetic, or late Greek. 
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téyapa: admire, jydcOny *hrrdopa yield to, irrhOny 
*talddoua: feel shame, 7déc0n7 (éy-)Gvuéouas consider, éveOiphOny 
ddopas (USU. poet.) wander, HA}Ony (wpo-)Ovpéopar am eager, rpoeduphOns 
tapsdAdouar contend, husrAdhOny #1 (dca-)Aéyouas converse, SuedéxOny 
tdpefdopa: deny, hpr}Onr (émc-)pédopas care for, éwepedhOny 
4, Copa: am grieved, hx OécOny (mera-)uédromar regret, perenedhOny 
Botropac wish, éBovdiGny (480) (dwro-)vodopat despair, drevot0nr 
Séopar want, dehy *(d1a-) vodopar reflect, devofOyr 
dépxopar (poet.) see, ddépy Onr (éy-) vodopar think of, éverohOny 
Sérapar am able, dur}Onr (430) t (éxt-) rodopat think on, érevotOnp 
érarribopas oppose, }rvarribny t(xpo-) rodouas foresee, provide, wpoe- 
érigrayas understand, }ricrhOny vohOnr 
Epapar €pdw love, hpdcOny olouat think, @hOnr 
eraBéopa: am cautious, nbbaBhOny Prorinéopas am ambitious, épirorinhe 
t#8oua. take pleasure in, fcOnr Ony 


a. Some verbs use either the aorist middle or aorist passive without distinc- 
tion, as évavXlfouar bivouac, rpayparetopa: am engaged in. 

b. Some verbs use both, but prefer the aorist middle, as droxplyoya: answer, 
dwohoyéopa: speak in defence, péudopar blame. 

c. Some verbs use the aorist passive in an active or middle sense, as dropéopa 
doubé, pass. be disputed, aor. FrophOny; reipdw prove, weipdopuac try, aor. éreipddny 
(less often érepacduny), fut. repdooua and repabhoopar. épdw (poet. fpayac) 
love has hpdoOnp fell in love with, fut. épacOjoopac. 

813. Deponents with Passive Meaning. — Some deponent verbs have 
@ passive meaning. This is avoided by good writers in the present 
and imperfect or future passive, is not frequent in the aorist, but is 
common in the perfect and pluperfect passive. Thus dwexpiverat (dze- 
pin) vavra this answer is (was) made is not good Greek. Few verbs 
show the passive meaning in most of these tenses; as dvéoun buy, 
am bought, éwvybyv was bought, éwvnua have bought, have been bought. 


a. Present and Imperfect: dywrlf{oua: contend, am contended for, Bidfopas force, 
am forced, dtpalvopa: maltreat, am maltreated, wvréopa: buy, am bought. 

b. Future Passive: drapréoma: deny, draprnPhoopa, épydtoya: work, do, épyacbh- 
COpal. 

e. Aorist Passive: These verbs (middle deponents, 810) have also an aorist 
middle; the aorist passive is used in a passive sense: dywelf{oya contend, 
elxl{opa: harass, alvlrropa: speak darkly, airidopac accuse, dxéoza: heal, 
Prdfoua: force, Séyouar receive, Swpéouar present, épydfopa: work, do, tyyéo- 
pas lead, Gedopa: behold, tdoua: heal, xrdoya acquire, \upalvyouar maltreat, 
wBdopa abuse, pipéoua: imitate, dropbpona lament, rpodacl{ouar feign an 
excuse, xpdoua: use, wrtonac buy. droxplyoua: has drexpiyaro answered, 
drexpl@ny usu. Means was separated. 

d. Perfect and Pluperfect: These verbs use the perfect middle in the middle or 
the passive sense: dywrl{oya: contend, alvirroua: speak darkly, alridouat 
accuse, dwoxplropa: answer, drodoyéoua: make a defence, Bid{opa force, 
érGptopas consider, épydjopa: work, do, eVxouar pray, wyéopat lead, xrdopar 
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acquire, \wBdoue: abuse, unxavdoua: devise, pinéoua imitate, rappyecd fopar 
speak boldly, roNiredoua: act as (discharge the duties of) a citizen, xpayua- 
revopas am engaged in, cxéwropat view, xpdopac use, wréopar buy. 


614. Active Verbs with Aorist Passive in a Middle Sense. — The 
aorist passive of some active verbs has a reflexive or middle sense, 
either sometimes or always. Thus ei¢paivw gladden, yippavOnv re- 
joiced, xivéw move, éxivybny was moved or moved myself, daivw show, 
épdvyv showed myself, appeared (épavOnv usually was shown). 

a. These verbs are often called middle passives. 

b. The middle and the passive form of the future of such verbs is often 
found, the middle being frequently preferred. 

815. Aorist Passive and Future Middle forms: 
aloxéww» disgrace, poxtwOnr felt épylfw anger, wpyicby» became angry, 

ashamed, aloxvuvotpat épywipat 
dndw vex, hrdbny felt vexed, dndcopa: dpydw incite, dpuhOyr set out, dpphooua 
érelyw urge, #relxOnr urged, éwrelfouar welfw persuade, éxelaOny obeyed, welao- 
cdppalrw gladden, nidpdrOnr rejoiced, pat 

cOppavotuar wravrdw cause to wander, érrarhOny 
xivéw move, éxir}Ony moved (bestirred) wandered, rrarfoopa 

myself, xirhoopas mwopetw convey, éropevOny marched, wo- 
xoadw put to sleep, éxoiunOnv lay down pebcopuat 

to sleep, xotphoopas poBéw terrify, epoBHOny was afraid, go- 
iwéw vex, EhirHOny grieved, \ixhoopa. Bhooua 

a. drdyoua: set sail, xardyouat land, érNifopac arm myself, dppulfopar lie at 
anchor, generally have an aorist middle, 


816. Aorist Passive and Future Passive forms: 
psuviokw remind, éuricOny remembered, opdrddw trip up, deceive, éopddynr erred, 


prno Oho opat Jailed, cparjoopat 
orpépw turn, dorpdgnr turned, crpadh- rhxcw cause to melt, érdxny dissolved, 
copat languished, raxhoopuac 


817. Passive Aorist and Middle and Passive Future forms: 
dwraddAdrrw release, dwn\d\dyny departed, dwadddtoua, dwadday}oopas. 
galew show, épdryny appeared, darohua:, parfoopa (819). 
818. Some verbs have a passive aorist rarely in a middle sense; with the 
middle aorist in a different meaning. 


nouliw bring, éxouleOny betook myself, éxopcduny carried off. 
oe{w save, érwfyr saved myself (was saved), écwedunr saved for my- 


sel. 
yevdw deceive, épedcOny deceived myself (was deceived), dpevodpyny lied. 


819. In some verbs showing Ist and 2nd aorist, or lst and 2nd perfect, the first 
tenses are generally transitive, the second tenses generally intransitive. The 
future active of these verbs is transitive. In some transitive verbs the perfect 
(usually the 2nd perf.) is intransitive. 
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SyvGes: trans. xcardyviu break, -data; intrans. cardyrupa: break, 2 aor. -edyny; 
2 perf. -daya am broken. 

Balve yo: trans. Biow shall cause to go, 1 aor. ¢Bnca, Ion. and poet. ; intrans. 
2 aor. Any went, pf. BéB8nxa have gone, stand fast. 

S60: trans. cause to enter, sink, put on, ddcw, tSicea, 5é3ixa ; intrans. enter, pass 
under, S0opa:, ddrw, 2 aor. U5vy dived, went down, dédica have entered, gone 
down. In prose usually caradéw make sink, xarédvca, xaradiocw; xaraddopa 
sink, xaradécoua, carédivr. —Of another's clothes, érdéw (évédtoa) means put 
on, drodtw éxdbw (dwésica diddtca) mean take off; of one’s own clothes, ér- 
Sdouas and éx€dv» mean put on, dwodtouar éxdbouar (dwédiy etédvy) mean 
take off. 

éyelpe: trans. rouse, wake up, ¢yepd, Hyepa, etc. ; intrans. éyelpoua: wake, am 
awake, éyepPhcouat, tyépOny, 2 aor. hypduny awoke, 2 perf. éyp#yopa am awake. 

torype set: trans. orjow shall set, 1 aor. ternca set, éordOny was set, rauat 
set for myself, erhoopat, dornodunr. Four active tenses are intrans.: 2 aor. 

Sern» (set myself) stood, pf. ternxa (have set myself) stand, am standing, 

elsrixy stood, was standing, 2 perf. foraroy stand, fut. pf. éorhiw shall stand. 

So also Israya: set myself, stand, orhoopat. 

N.—The same distinction prevails in the compounds: drlernu raise up, 
dvdarny stood up, ddlornu set off, cause to revolt, dréornry stood off, revolted, 
égpdernxa am distant, am in revolt; éplornus set over, éréorny set myself over, 
épécrynxa am set over; xablornyus set down, establish, xaréorny established my- 
self, became established, xadéornxa am established. The aorist middle has a 
different meaning: xareorjcaro established for himself; ovslornu introduce, 
unite, curéernper banded together. , 

Aslaree leave: trans. Aelyw, Hrcwor, Nowa have left, have fatled, am wanting. 
Aelwouas, mid. = remain (leave myself), pass. = am left, am left behind, am 
inferior ; 2 aor. mid. écrdbyuny left for myself (in Hom. was left, am inferior), 
Nelpouas will leave for myself, will remain, be left. 

palve: trans. madden, éxualyw, -pavd, -¢unra; intrans. rage, palrouar, paroduar, 
éudony, 2 perf. upéunva am raging. 

GASms: trans. destroy (perdo), dwérdtpus, -okd, -dreca, -ohddexa have ruined 
(perdid!) ; intrans. perish (pereo), dré\Aupat, -odoDpuas, 2 aor. -wAduny, 2 pert. 
-brwra am ruined ( perii). 

ace: trans. persuade, relow, trea, rérexa have persuaded, éreicOnr, weie0h- 
coua:; intrans. (persuade myself) obey, believe, welOopar, reloouar, éxeloOny, 
aérespar am convinced ; 2 perf. réroda I trust (= rredw) is rare in prose. 

whyvéps: trans. fiz, make fast, rhitw, Ernta, éxhx ony; intrans. am fized, 
freeze, wiyywpat, rayhooua, éxdyny, 2 perf. réxyya am fixed, frozen. 

atve drink: 2 aor. frwr drank, 1 aor. fica caused to drink. 

whgrre: trans. terrify, fxr\irrw, cararA}rrw, -érdnta; intrans. am affrighted, 
dxw\Grropat, -erddynp. 

apirre do: rérpaxa (probably late) have done, rérpaya have fared (well or il) 
and have done. 

dgyvoms: trans. break, -pftw, Uppnta ; intrans. break, burst, piyrvuat, -payhoopai, 
éppd-yyy, 2 pert. Eppwya am broken. 

oPlvveps: trans. extinguish, put out, drooPévripms, dréofeca, drecBéoOny ; intrans. 
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be extinguished, go out, dxrooBévvupa:, drooBhcoua, dxréoBny went out, dréoBnxa 
am extinguished. 

ofwe: trans. make rot; intrans. rot, cjrouat, éodrny rotted, 2 perf. cdenra am 
rotten. 

rhxe: trans. cause to melt; intrans. melt, rhxopa, érdeny, 2 perf. réryca am 
melted. 

halve: trans. show, ¢davd, Epnva, répayxa have shown, répacpa, épdvOyy was 
shown, made known, trans. also show, declare, palvopat, paroduar, epnrdunr 
showed (rare and poetic in the simple form; dregyrduny declared is com- 
mon); intrans. show oneself, appear, dalropat, pavfcoua: and garoluas, epdrne 
appeared, 2 perf. régynva have shown myself, appeared. The middle means 
show oneself, appear; the passive, am shown, am made evident. gdarheopa: 
means shall appear or shall be shown, and is not very different in sense from 
garotpa: (but see 1788, 1911). 

GGclpe : trans. destroy, d:apbelpw, -pbepd, -¢pBe.pa, -¢pOapxa ; intrans. am ruined, 
SiaPGelpopat, -ePOdpnr, -pOaptoopua:, 2 perf. d:épPopa am ruined in Hom., hare 
destroyed in Attic poetry. 

$6: trans. bring forth, produce, ¢bow, tpica; intrans. am produced, come into 
being, dbouar, dboopar, ¥piv, 2 perf. répixa am by nature. 


820. Poetic forms: dpaploxw (dp-) jit, 2 aor. fpapor trans. and intrans. — 
yelvoua: am born, éyerdunr begat. — épelxw rend, 2 aor. #pixoy trans. rent and 
intrans. shivered. — épelrw throw down, fpiroy trans. threw down and intrans. 
fell. — bpvips rouse, 2 aor. Spopoy trans. roused and intrans. have risen. — dva- 
viyrookw read, dvéyywoa persuaded in Hadt., 2 aor. dvé¢yrwr read, recited. 


821. The following are poetic intransitive second perfects: dpapa ft (dpa- 
ploxw fit, trans.).—odrra hope (Epic firw cause to hope).—kxéxyda sorrow 
(xhdw trouble). — Spwpa have arisen (Sprius rouse). 


PART III 


FORMATION OF WORDS 


622. Inflected words generally consist of two distinct parts: a 
stem and an inflectional ending (191): 


8ipo-v gift, stem dwpo-, inflectional ending v; 
Avo-pev we loose, stem Aico, inflectional ending sev. 


a. The inflectional endings of nouns and verbs, and the formation of verbal 
stems, have been treated under Inflection. The formation of words, as discussed 
here, deals primarily with the formation of noun-stems, of verbal stems derived 
from nouns, and of compound words. Uninflected words (adverbs, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, and particles) are mostly of pronominal origin and obscure ; 
such adverbs as show case forms are mentioned in 341 ff. 


823. Some stems are identical with roots (root-stems, 193) to which 
only an inflectional ending, or no ending at all, has been added. 


Bov-s ox, cow pi-s mouse b-s hog, sow 

els one (stem é»-) vai-s ship PASE flame (pA¢y7-w burn) 
Ojp wild beast (gen. Onp-ds) Sy voice (stem ér-) xelp hand (gen. xecp-6s) 
chip thief (x\éx-1r-w steal) wots foot (stem rod-) X9dv earth (stem xGor-) 


824. Most stems are derived from roots by the addition of one or 
more formative suffixes. 
3i-po-» gift, stem 8wpo-, Toot 3w (l-dw-u give), suffix po-. 
ypay-par-et-s scribe, stem *ypauparev-, root ypadg, suffixes par and ev. 

a. Most words are therefore built up from root, suffix, and inflectional end- 
ing by a process of composition analogous to that seen in compounds (869 ff.), 
in which the union of the various elements yields an idea different from that seen 
in each of the parts. 


625. A stem is primary if only one suffix is added to the root 
(83-po-v); secondary, when more than one suffix is added to the root 
(ypaprpar-ei-s). 

626. There are two kinds of stems: noun-stems (substantive and 
adjective) and verb-stems. 

827. Words containing a single stem are called simple words, as 
Acyos speech; words containing two or more stems are called com- 
pound words, as Aoyo-ypado-s speech-writer. 
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828. According to the character of the suffix words are called: 


a. Primitive (or Primary): formed by the addition of a suffix either 
to a root or to a verb-stem to which a vowel, usually ¢, has been 
added (485, 486). 

Root ypad: ypdd-w write, ypag-4 writing, ypad-eb-s writer, ypdu-ue 
something written, ypay-uh line. 

Verb-stem yev-e in yeré-cOa: become (éyerduny, yl-yr-opat): yéve-ce-s gene- 
sis, origin; rep-e (répw bore) : répe-rpo-v gimlet, instrument for boring. 


b. Denominative (or Secondary): formed from a noun-stem (substan- 
tive or adjective) or adverb. 
ypau-par-ebs writer (stem ypaupar-, NOM. ypdupa) ; eddaipor-l4 happi- 
ness. (stem eddacuor-, NOM, ebdaluwy) ; Sixasco-cbvn justice, Slxa-o-s fust (Slay 
right); pl-w-s friendly (plr\o-s dear) ; sovdd-w enslave (dSobdo-s slave) ; 
wada-6-s anctent, of old date, from the adverb rdA\ai long ago. 


629. Suffixes forming primitive words are called primary suffixes ; 
suffixes forming denominative words are called secondary suffixes. 


a. The distinction between primary and secondary suffixes is not original 
and is often neglected. Thus, in Serbs terrible (8e- fear), vo is a primary suf- 
fix ; in exorecyés dark (oxéros, 858. 11), it is secondary. So English -abdle is both 
primary (readable) and secondary (companionable). 

b. It is often difficult to determine whether a suffix is added to a verb-stem or 
to a noun-stem : loxi-pés strong (loxb-s strength, loxt-w am strong). 

c. A primitive word may be formed from a verb-stem which is itself denomi- 
native: rotev-rjs bowman from roted-w shoot with the bow, derived from réto-y 
bow. A primitive may be formed with a suffix derived from a denominative : 
prey-upé-s burning (préy-w burn) with upo from Avyu-pé-s (Aryé-s) shrill. 

d. A denominative often has no corresponding primitive; sometimes the 
latter has been lost, sometimes it was presumed for the purpose of word-forma- 
tion by the imitative process always at work in the making of language. Thus, 
déy-»-0-y bed, from Sepu-v0-» (Séu-w build, construct). — 


830. To determine the root all suffixes must be removed from the 
stem until only that part remains which contains the fundamental 
idea. 

a. Most roots are noun-roots or verb-roots ; but originally a root was neither 
noun or verb (198). Some roots are pronominal, and express direction or posi- 
tion. Greek has many words whose roots cannot be discovered. The form of 
a@ root in Greek is not necessarily that which Comparative Grammar shows was 
common to the cognate languages. 

b. Since the origin of many words, even with the help of the cognate lan- 
guages, is uncertain, we are often at a loss where to make the dividing line 
between root and suffix. Suffixes are often preceded by a vowel which may be 
regarded as a part of the suffix or as an expansion of the root (by some scholars 
regarded as a part of the root itself). 


831. Changes of the root-vowel. — a. The root-vowel is sometimes strong, 
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sometimes weak : a, o: (weak t); ev, ov (weak v); 4 oro (weakaore). etu-na 
remnant, ror-d-s remaining, cp. relw-w, &-diw-oy ; fely-os team, cp. fehy-ri-, 
fvy-dy yoke ; crovd-4 zeal, oxebi-w hasten ; 46-4 forgetfulness, \avOdvw (Aad-) 
forget ; 40-0: disposition, 6-0: custom, habit ; pwx-ubs cleft, piyy-vi-us break 
(bery-, pory-, pery-). Cp. 38. 

b. « often varies with o, sometimes with a; ny sometimes varies with w. ‘yér-0-2 
Sspring, yl-yr-oua: (yer-) ; rbv-0-s tone, relyw (rev-) stretch ; rpag-epds well-fed, 
tpop-4 nourishment, rpép-w nourish ; dpwy-t-s helping, dpiyy-w help. Cp. 36. 


832. Root-determinatives.— A consonant standing between root and suffix 
(or ending), and not modifying the meaning of the root, is called a root-determina- 
tive. 


B4-0-po-» pedestal, from falyw go (Ba-) ; te-0-w (poetical for érOlw) eat, for 
8-6-8, cp. Ionic 83-« ; r\4-6-w (poet.) am full, r\9-6-08 crowd, rry-0-dpy satiety, 
cp. xlu-wha-ut; ora-6-ybs day’s journey, ord-0-uy a rule, from torn (ora) ; 
onh-y-w wipe, cp. cudw wipe. —On the insertion of ¢, see 836. 

a. The origin of root-determinatives is obscure. In part they may be 
relics of roots, in part due to the analogy of words containing the consonants in 


question. 


833. Suffixes. — A suffix is a formative element added to a root 
(or to a stem) and standing between the root and the ending. 
uffixes limit or particularize the general meaning of the root; but 
only in a few cases is the distinct meaning of the suffix known to us. 


a. The origin of the Greek suffixes is often obscure; of those inherited 
from the parent language only some were employed to make new words ; others 
were formed by Greek itself (productive suffixes). From the analogy of the 
modern languages we infer that some suffixes were once independent words, 
which, on becoming a part of a compound, lost their signification. Thus -hood, 
-head in childhood, godhead are derived from Old Eng. ‘h&d,’ Gothic ‘ haidus’ 
charactey, nature ; -ship in ownership, courtship, comes from a lost word meaning 
‘shape’; -ly in friendly from Old Eng. ‘lic’ body. So -ddys meaning smelling 
(Sf), asin edddys fragrant, acquired a range of meaning originally inappropriate 
to it by passing into the general idea of ‘full of,” ‘like,’ as in rowdns grassy 
(wold), Nouusdys pestilential (Aowss), opynxddyns wasp-like (cpht). This suffix is 
distinct from -e34s having the form of, like (898 a). 

Conversely, many suffixes, themselves insignificant, acquired a definite mean- 
ing by reason of the root with which they were associated. — Irrespective of its 
meaning, one word may serve as a model for the creation of another word ; as 
starvation, constellation, etc., are modelled on contemplation, etc. 

b. Many dissyllabic suffixes, due to a combination of the final letter or 
letters of the stem and an original monosyllabic suffix, adapt themselves to inde- 
pendent use. Cp. ego-tism for ego-ism because of patriot-ism, -able in laughable 
and probable (from proba-bilis). Thus, patronymics in -d3ys, -«ddns 845. 2, 3; 
words in -aiva 848 b, 5; -aios 858. 2a; -cioy 851.1; -dorepos 816 ; -érns 848 a, N.; 
~he:s 858. 8 ; -fies 868. 2b; -cies 858. 2a; -des 858. 3; -ld0r 852. 2; -trns 848 a, 
N., 844. 2.4; -ocpos 858. 9; -drys 848 a, N., 844. 2a; and many others. 

c. Simple suffixes are often added to case forms or adverbs, thus producing, 
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by contamination, dissyllabic suffixes; as dpxai-o-s ancient 858. 2 a; wadac-6-s 
of old date 828 b, dapi-v6-s vernal 868. 12 ; duot-né-s natural 868.6 b; cp. é»-ddt-0-s 
marine (ds). 

d. Many compound suffixes are formed by the union of two suffixes, new 
stems being created by the addition of a suffix to a stem, as: rnp-w 851. 2, tox-w 
852. 6, wrx-idi0 854. See 854. 

e. Suffixes often show gradations: rnp, rwp, rep, rp (36 N. 1) as in do-r%Hp, 
5m-rwp, Sérepa (out of Sorep-ya) giver; dd-rp-a harp-player ; phy pv: Ar~php 
harbour, \l-u»-n lake; pop pap: réx-ywp, réx-uap goal; wep p: vs-wp water, 
vd-pa hydra ; ev av: réxr-w» carpenter, fem. réxraiva, from rexray-ca; and in 
Aéwr lion, fem. Adacva (8438 b. 5). 


834. Changes in stems. — Various changes occur when a suffix is 
added to a stem. 

a. The final vowel of a stem is contracted with the initial vowel of a suffix : 
éptdioy small snake (8¢:- + :80» from b¢:-s). So when a consonant is dropped at 
the end of a stem: aldo-io-s venerable (aldws reverence, stem aidoc-), Bacche-ia 
kingdom (Baocret-s king, stem Bacider- for Bactdey-, 48), dore-io-s refined (doru 
city, stem dorer- for dorey-, 43). Cp. 858. 2. 

b. A long final vowel of a stem may be shortened before the initial vowel of 
a suffix: 3ixd-w-s just, dln right, stem dca-. (Properly dixa is an old case 
form, 833 c, to which -o-s is added.) 

c. A final vowel or diphthong may be dropped before the initial vowel of a 
suffix: cop-la wisdom (codé-s wise), rlu-w-s honoured, costly (riuh honour, stem 
ripa-), Bagrd-ixb-s royal (Baciwedb-s king), rodir-xé-s civic (wodirns citizen, stem 
woNtra-). 

d. The final letter or letters of a consonant stem may be dropped : cwdpo-ctry 
temperance, moderation (cddpwv temperate, stem swdpov-), ped-vdpior little song 
(uér-08 song, wedeo-), ddnO-¥d6-s genuine (ddrnfijs -és true). So apparently in the 
case of a vowel stem in decrdé-cuvos belonging to the master (Serxérys). 

e. The final consonant of a stem undergoes regular euphonic change before 
the initial consonant of a suffix: BAéu-na glance (Sdéx-w look), dcac-rhs a judge 
(Scxa8-rys, from deuxdfw judge, stem dixad-), wlo-ri-s faith (= wid-ri-s, from weld-w 
persuade, stem w6-), dks style (= Aey-or-s, from Aéy-w speak). 

f. Stems in o have an alternative in ¢ (cp. %rwo-s, voc. frre; 229b). This 
e often appears in denominatives: olxé-w dwell, olxé-rns house-servant, olxe-io-s 
domestic (olxo-s house). 

g- Derivatives of a stems may apparently show w in place of @ ; as orparid-rys 
soldier (orparcd army), ‘Iraded-rns an Italiote, Greek inhabitant of Italy CIrania 
Italy). See 843 a,N. Stems in @ have 7 in riuh-as honoured (Trinh, stem ripa-). 

h. Vowel stems, especially those derived from verbs, often lengthen a final 
short vowel before a suffix beginning with a consonant: roly-na poem, woln-or-s 
poetry, rown-rh-s poet, roin-ri-xb-s creative, poetical (wod-w make); seope-r7-s 
prisoner (decpué-s, derud fetters). Verbs with stems in a, e, o usually show in 
derivatives the stem vowel as found in the tenses other than the present; as 
dnrd-w manifest, fut. Syrd-cw, d4dw-oi-s manifestation ; dpbw plough, fut. dpd-cw, 
&po-o1-s arable land, dpo-rip ploughman ; eip-icx-w find out, fut. eip-4-ow, etp—y-pa 
discovery, but evp-e-cis discovery, ebp-e-rhs discoverer. 
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i. Vowel stems sometimes insert a vowel before a suffix beginning with a con- 
sonant : wort-%-rn-s, lonic for roAt-rz-s citizen, rrodl-c-Opo-» (poetic) city. 

j. Consonant stems, and vowel stems not ending in o, often show o before a 
suffix in denominatives; a stem in -oy is thus replaced by one in -0: ewdpo- 
civm temperance (cwgpwr temperate, cwhpor-); alpar-d-es bloody (alua, -aros 
blood) and cxi-t-es shadowy (oxd shadow) by analogy to dodd-es wily, 858. 3. 
Cp. 873-876. 

835. Several substantives are formed by reduplication: dy-wy-f training 
(&y-w lead), é6-wd-4 food (Ionic &-w eat), yi-yas, -ayros giant. Some, by me- 
tathesis (128 a): ruf-ors cutting (rép-»-w cut). 

836. Insertion of sigma. — Between root (or stem) and suffix c is often 
found, and in some cases it has become attached to the suffix. This parasitic 
letter spread from the perfect middle, where it is properly in place only in 
stems in 7, 8, 0, or o; a8 in ocxi-o-ub-s cleaving with o from §-cxI-c-ua by 
analogy to &-cxo-ra: for é-cxid-rac (oxlfw cleave). In -c-rns the transference 
was made easier by words like oxw-rés cloven for ox:d-ros. This o appears 
before many suffixes, and usually where the perfect middle has acquired it (489). 

pa: omd-c-ua spasm (ordw rend, tcxacua), Kéd\ev-c-~a command (xedet-w 
command, xexédevcpar), ula-c-pa stain (sualyw stain, peplacpar).—po: ora-c-pébs 
= owd-o-pa, xedev-c-nbs command. — pn: 50-c-un setting (ddw set). — rns: xedev- 
o-rHs signal-man, é6pxn-o-174}s dancer (dpx-¢-onar dance), duvd-c-rns lord (Stva-pa 
am able). Also in 8pa-c-rijpws efficacious (dpd-w do), dpx%-o-rpa dancing-place, 
wAn-o-pbyn fulness. -o-» has displaced 8, -0-» (832) in den odour (earlier 65u4), 
pu-o-ybs (and pu-6-udbs) rhythm. 

837. Insertion of tau.— In a few words r is inserted before the suffixes po, 
pa, wy, une. Thus, éd-e-r-ny} command (édtnu, root é¢, 7), A\at-r-wa depth of the 
sea, du-r-py and du-r-yiyjy breath (dyu blow). In éper-pé-» oar the r may be 
part of the verb-stem (é¢péecw, 515), and have spread thence to the other words. 


FORMATION OF SUBSTANTIVES 


38. Some suffixes have a special significance; of these the most 
important are given in 839-856. But suffixes commonly used with 
a special function (such as to denote agency, action, instrument, etc.) 
are not restricted to this function. Only a few have one function, 
as repo to denote comparison. 

a. The instrument may be viewed as the agent, as in pa:-o-rfp hammer, lit. 
smasher, from pal-w smash. po (863. 16) may express the agent, instrument, 
or place. Suffixes used to denote actions or abstract ideas often make concrete 
words, a8 rpog-} nurture and nourishment, dyyed\-la message (cp. Eng. deoell- 
ing, clothing). wopOyeiov means ferry, ferry-boat, ferryman’s fee. Words 
originally denoting an agent have lost that meaning, as ra-rijp father (orig. 
protector), and in many cases the original force is changed. 


839. AGENCY 


a. The primary suffixes rd, ryp, Top, Tpo, ev, denoting the agent or 
doer of an action, are masculine. 
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1. & (nom. -r#-s): xpe-rh-s judge (xplyw decide, xpi-), chéw-ry-s thief (cdréw-1-w 
steal), xow-ri-s poet, i.e. maker (woé-w make), abdr\n-rh-s flute-player 
(ab\é-w play the flute), pab-n-r}-s pupil (uarOdrw learn, uab-e-), ix-d-ry-s 
suppliant (ix-vé-opas come, Ix-). 

2. yp (Dom. -rhp): do-rhip giver (3i-Sw-yu give, S0-, dw-), ow-rip saviour (og-fw 
save). 

8. rop (nom. -rwp): pi-rep orator (épdw shall say, ép-, pe-), e-py-xa have 
spoken, xrie-rwp founder (xrifw found, xrid-), onpdrrap commander, 
poet. (cnpalew give a signal, onuay-). 

4, tpo (nom. -rpé-s) : ta-rpb-s physician (td-ona: heal). 

6. ew (nom. -ed-s): ypap-e-s writer (ypd¢-w write), rox-eb-s father (rlerw 
beget, rex-). 

b. The primary suffixes rpid, rpud, renpa, 73 are feminine. 

1. vge8 (nom. -rpls): abdAn-rpls female flute-player. 

2. rp (nom. -rpca): worf-rpca poetess (late), ydd-rpia female harper (yd)d\w 
play the harp, ya)-). 

8. rap& (nom. -repa from rep-ya): od-repa fem. of cw-rhp, 86-repa fem. of 
8o-r hp. 

4, 5 (nom. -ris): Ix-d-ris female suppliant fem. of tx-¢-rys. 

c. The same root or verb-stem may have different suffixes denoting the agent : 
yer-é-rm3, ‘yer-e-Thp, yer-¢-rwp begetter; pab-y-rpls, or pab-4-rpa female pupil, 
fem. of ua6-y-rh}s. 

d. Words in -rnp, -rpis, -evs are oxytone. Words in -rup, -repa, -rpia have 
receasive accent. Words in -rys are oxytone or paroxytone. 

e. See also oy (nom. -wr) 861. 18. 


840. NAMES OF ACTIONS AND ABSTRACT SUBSTANTIVES 


a. Substantives denoting actions often express abstract ideas, 
and names of actions and verbal abstracts are often used con- 
cretely. The following suffixes (except po, nominative -ydé-s, and 
eo, nominative -os) form feminines; all are primary except i in 
some words. 

1. ve (nom. -ri-s): rlo-ri-s faith (welb-w persuade, w18-), dd-res rumour (payl 
say, da-). 

2. ov (mom. -ci-s): Ades style (Aby-w speak), woln-cr-s poetry (rod-w make), 
Ol-c1-s decay (POl-r-w decay), 8b-o1-s act of giving or gift (di-dw-m give, 
8o-, Sw-), O¢-o-s placing (rl-Gy-ys place, Oe-, Oy-), rd-o1-s tension (for 
tyo-s 85b, from relyw stretch, rev-). o« is derived from 7 after a 
vowel (115). 

8. ow (nom. -cla): in substantives from verbs in -afw out of -ad-yw; as 
Soxcpacla examination (Soxipdfw examine, 80x pad-). 

4. ev (nom. -ré-s 863 a. 17): rare, poetic and dialectic, ¢3-y-rés eating (poet. 
&3-w eat), Bon-rb-s shouting (Bod-w shout). 

6. po (nom. -ué-s, masc.): duwy-pb-s pursuit (didx-w pursue), wrap-yb-s snees- 
ing (wrdp-rv-yar sneeze). On @-yo see 882, o-yo 836, r-yo 837. Cp. 
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6. p& (nom. -49) : yrd-un knowledge (y-yrd-oxw know), $4-uy report, omen 
(¢n-wl say), Ti-u4 honour (poet. ri-w honour), ur}-ny memory (j-pry-oxe 
remind). See also 861. 1. 

7. pl (nom. -pd): 7bd-pa daring (r\#-rac dare). 

& ew (nom. -os, neut.): 340s fear, piy-os cold. 

9. Wi (nom. -4a): primitive, from verb-stems, as par-la madness (nalroua: rage, 
par-) Denominative: tyeuor-la sovereignty (iryendr leader), evepyeola 
kind service (evepyer-a from evepyérys doer of good deeds). Without any 
noun-stem: rodwpala siege (rodswpxéw besiege). Verbs in -evw derived 
from substantives, as racdeb-w educate (rais child), show abstracts in -«la 
for e(v)-« (43): radela education, erparela campaign (crparebopa take 
the fleld), Bacirela reign, kingdom (Bacieb-w am king). 

10. eo, a: see 859. 1, 2. 


b. Many feminine substantives expressing the abstract notion of 
the adjective are derived from adjective stems (a few from substan- 
tive or verb stems). Many of these denominatives express quality, 
cp. Eng. -ness, -hood. 


1. & (nom. -d): from adjectives in -»s and -oos, -ous, as d\#Gaa truth for dd 
Gec-a from dAnOfs true; tvdea want for évde(e)ea from évdehs needy, 
44 a, 202d; e¥rana kindness for edvo(o)-a from ebvoo-s etvous kind. 

2. @ (nom. -4): ed8aipor-ld happiness (eddaluwr happy), cvppax la’ alliance 
(céppaxos Aghiing along with), cog-l4 wisdom (codt-s wise). Since + 
becomes ¢ before «a we have déavacla immortality (dédvaro-s immortal). 
Cp. 859. 6. 

& eved (nom. -cdyy): Sixaso-cbrn justice (8ixaco-s just). Abstracts in -cvry are 
properly fem. of adj. in -cvvos, as ynéo-cbyy joy (yn6b-curos joyful). 
-ogbvy by analogy in parr-octyn art of divination (udrri-s seer). See 865. 7. 

4. enr (nom. -rys): gidé-rys, -rqros friendship (¢o-s friend), lob-rys, -ryros 
equality (Is0-s equal), veé-rys youth (»do-s young), raxd-rys thickness 
(wax6-s thick). 

5. «8 (nom. -ds) : abstract substantives of number, as rpi-ds, -d3os triad (rpeis). 
por-ds, -<d80s unit (ubr0-s alone, single). See also 868 b. 8. 

ce. Some neuter abstracts express quality: rdx-os speed (rax-t-s swift), 
p-o: width (eip-s-s broad). See 840 a. 8. 

@& A feminine adjective is used substantively in poet. x:xvr4 wisdom from 
wxiveré-s wise ; with recessive accent in &y6pa enmity from é¢0pé-s hostile, O¢pun 
warmth from Gepud-+ warm. 

e. Some compound adjectives in -4s yield (by analogy) abstracts in -@ not 
in -cd; as druxyla misfortune from d-rvx-4s unfortunate. Fluctuation often 
occurs, as in xaxohGea xaxonOla malignity from xaxo-40ys ill-disposed ; Old Attic 
édnGelé (= Ion. ddqGely) for dd46eca. 


841. RESULT OF ACTION 


The result or effect of an action is expressed by the primary 
suffixeg 
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1. eg (nom. -os, neut.): yéxos race, family, stem ‘yer-ec- (yl-yr-ouac am born, 
é-yer-dueny, yer-), Téx-os child, stem rex-ec- (rixrw bring forth, rex-), yedd-os 
lie, stem yevd-eo- (Wetd-w deceive). 

2. par (nom. -ya, neut.): ypdu-ua thing written (ypd¢-w write), vbn-na thought 
(vodw think), roln-pa poem (rord-w make), dép-ua hide (8ép-w flay), r9-pa 
section (réu-rw cut, reu-, Tun-, 128 a). 


842. INSTRUMENT OR MEANS OF ACTION 


The instrument or means of an action is expressed by the primary 
suffixes 
1. rpo (Dom, -rpo-y, neut.) : dpo-rpo-» plough (dpd-w plough), \b-rpe-y ransom 
(Ab-w release, AU-), cet-o-rpo-» rattle (cel-w shake, 624 a), 5l-Sax-rpo-» teacher's 
pay (8ddexw teach, didax-), rov-rpd-» bath (bathing-water ; Aot-w wash). 
. @-po (nom. -@po-», neut.): xdet-Opo-y bar for closing a door (x«Ael-w shut, 832). 
. Tp& (nom. -rpa, fem.) : ude-rpa kneading-trough (warrw knead, pay-), p}-rpa 
compact (épéw épd shall say, ép-, pe-), xU-Tpa pot (xéw pour, xv-). 
4. ryp-.0o- (nom. -ryp-0-», neut.): in a few words, as wo-rhp-0o-» cup (xtrw 
drink, wo- 520); Oedx-rhp-wo-» spell, charm (8Ay-w charm). See 858. 14. 
. @o (rare; nom. -efor, neut.) : rpodeia pay for rearing. See 868 a. &. 
. po (nom, -pé-y, neut.): rr-e-pé-» wing (rér-opas fly). 


eS) 


oc 


843. THE PERSON CONCERNED 


a. The person concerned or occupied with anything is denoted by 

a denominative formed by one of the following secondary suffixes : 

1. ev (nom, -ed-s, masc.): ypapu-par-eb-s secretary (ypdupa, -aros anything writ- 
ten), lep-ed-s priest (lepé-s sacred), lwx-<b-s horseman (irro-s horse), xadx- 
eb-s coppersmith (xadxé-s copper). 

2. 7& (nom. -r7-s, Masc.) : vab-ry-s sailor (vai-s ship), rots-ryns bowman (1réfo-» 
bow), oixé-rns house-servant (olxo-s house, 884 f), decud-rn-s prisoner (834 h). 

N.— By analogy are formed: ed»-érn-s bed-fellow (edr} bed), following olxé- 
ry-s; érd-iryn-s heavy-armed soldier (Srdo-v, Stra armour) following wrodl-rzs 
from older réXi-s; orpart-wrn-s soldier (orparia army) following Secpud-ry-s. 

See 834 g. 

b. The following secondary suffixes form feminine substantives: 

1. wW (nom, -d) : corresponding to masculines in -ed-s, as lépea priestess for 
lep-ev-ia (lep-eb-s priest), Baclhea queen (Baoid-et-s king). See -acwa below. 

2. (nom. -is): dappax-ls sorceress (ddppaxo-y charm, poison, papyax-eb-s sor- 
cerer), xarnh-ls female huckster (xawndé-s huckster), @vAax-ls female guard 

gona). 

3. ns (nom. -rs): corresponding to masculines in -rys: olxé-ris house-maid 
(olxé-rns), wodi-ris female citizen (xoXt-rns). 

4. ured, word (nom. -77a, -iwca): from 4a added to stems in r or « (112, 114), 
as Ofrra female serf from Onr-ya (4s, Onr-ds serf), Kikkooa Cilician woman 
from Kidsx-ca (Kia Cilician) ; later, by analogy, Baclkioca queen. 

6. asw& (nom. -acva) corresponding to masculines in -w»: Aé-awa Lioness (Aé-ws 
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lion), Oepde-acva handmaid (Gepdx-wy attendant), Adx-awa woman of 
Laconia (Adx-w» a Laconian). By analogy, in o stems: Avc-awa she-wolf 
(Aéxo-s). -a.va stands for -a»4a, -av being a weak form of -w» (633 e, 35 b). 


N.— Names of dealers in anything usually end in -rd)vs, -ov; fem. -rwhis, 
dos (wehéw sell), a8 BiBdio-wdAys bookseller (B:Bdlo-» book), ciro-wddys grain- 
ead on grain), dpré-rwhis bread-woman (dpro-s bread). Cp. also carnXs 
under 


844. GENTILES OR PLACE NAMES 


Gentiles are denominative nouns denoting belonging to or coming 
from a particular country, nation, or city. Gentiles are formed from 
proper nouns by secondary suffixes. 


1. ev (nom. -eés, gen. -¢ws, masc.), 18 (nom. -fs, gen. {3-os, fem.) : 

HAaraceds -éws, Idarats -l30s a Plataean (4 TWAdrasa); 'Eperpeets an 
Eretrian (4 Epérpia) ; Meyapets, Meyapis a Megarian (rd Méyapa) ; Alodets 
Aeolian (Afodos, mythical ancestor of the Aeolians). 

a. -s (dos) may denote a land or a dialect: % Awpls (7%) Doris; 4 
AloNs (yAGrra) the Aeolic dialect. 

2. v& (nom. -ry-s, masc.), ro (nom. -ris, fem.) : Teyed-rys, Teyed-ris of Tegea 
(4 Teyé&); Zwapr-d-rys, Zrapr-d-ris of Sparta () Zwrdpra); Alyirj-rns, 
Alyivi-ris of Aegina (4 Alyiva) ; ZuBap-t-rys, ZuBap-i-ris Sybarite () ToBa- 
pes) 5 Dewed--rns, Lixede-G-ris Siciliote (4 Texedla). 

a. The endings -irns, -wrns are due to analogy ; see 848 a. N. 

3. Other gentiles, properly adjectives, end in -vos, -\&, as "A@nraio-s, -ala of 
Athens (al A@Hva:), MiAfo-o-s for MiAnr-w-s of Miletus (Midnros), 'Orotyr- 
w-s of Opus (‘Orots) ; ()xds, (t)x@, as "Iwecxéds Ionic (“Iw»es Ionians) ; 
vé-g, wf) preceded by a(n), ¢, as Zapd:-avd-s of Sardis (Zdpdes), Aaupax-nvé-s 
of Lampsacus (Adupaxos), Butarr-ivo-s Byzantine (Bufdyriwv). See 863 b. 12. 


845. PATRONYMICS 


Patronymics, or denominative proper names denoting descent 
from a father or ancestor, are formed from proper names of persons 
by means of the following suffixes: 


lL. 8% (nom. -éy-s, masc.), § (nom. -s, fem.) : 
Boped-5-s son of Boreas fem. Boped-s,-So0s from Bopéa-s 
Stems in @ shorten & to a ; from such forms arose 
2. af& (nom. -437-s, masc.), a8 (nom. -ds, fem.) : 
Gerr:-ddn-s son of Thestius fem. Oecre-ds, -ddos from O¢erio-s 
From this type arose a new formation : 
8 vaSa (nom. -:ddy-s, masc.), aS (nom. -ids, fem.) : 
depyr-hin-s sonof Pheres fem. depyr-ids, -1dd-08 from bépns (-27T0s) 
Llepon-iddn-s sonof Perseus (fem. Iepon-ts, 5-05) from Mepoed-s 
Tedapwr-idin-s sun of Telamon from TeAanwy (-dr0s) 
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4. 68 (nom. -{3y-s, masc.),°6 (nom. -ls, fem.) : 
Tavrad-l8n-s son of Tantalus fem. Tarrad-ls, -{8-0s from Tderado-s 
Kexpor-l38y-s son of Cecrops fem. Kexpor-(s, -(3-0s from Kéxpoy (-oros) 
Olve-l3y- son of Oeneus fem. Oirn-ts, 8-08 from Olved-s 
Arro-t8n-s son of Leto fem. Anrw-ts, -(8-0s from Ayre (279) 
Stems in o drop o; stems in ev (nv) drop v; stems in oc (w:) drop «. 
§. tov or tov (poetic and rare; nom. -{w», masc.) : 
Kpo»-twr son of Cronus (also Kpor-(8y-s), gen. Kpor-tor-os or Kpor-tar-os 
according to the metre, from Kpévo-s. 
6. ceva or tv (poetic and rare ; nom. ~«&»y or try, fem.) : 


"Axpio-dey daughter of ' Axplo.w-s "Adpnor-tyyn daughter of “Adpyero-s 


846. Variations occur especially in poetry: a. Hom. IIn\e-l8y-s, yhe-tdy-s, 
IIm\x-1687-s, and Ine-twr, son af Indet-s ; ’Arpe-ldn-s, 'Arpe-tdn-s, and 'Arpe-tw», 
son of *Arped-s. 

b. Two patronymic endings : Tada-tov-(3n-s son of Tadab-s. 

c. The stem drops or adds a syllable: Aevxad-ldy-s son of Aevxadtey, -lev-os ; 
Aapr-er-lin-s son of Aduro-s. 

d. -<3ys is used in comic formations: xAewr-l8y-s son of a thief, 

e. -vdas occurs in the dialects, as "Erayevdrda-s Kpaminondas. 

f. -ws, -ews, may indicate descent, as TeXapdne rat oh son of Telamon, Tu» 
Sapela Ovydrnp daughter of Tyndareus ; cp. Tennyson’s ‘‘ Niobean daughter.”’ 


847. A patronymic may include the father, as Ileowrpar Ba the Peisisirc 
tidae (Peisistratus and his sons). 


848. Most genuine patronymics are poetica) and belong to the older language. 
In the classical period patronymics rarely indicate descent in the case of historical 
persons ; a8 Evpirldns, ‘Apurreldys. 

849. Metronymics denote descent from the mother, as Adva-f87-s son of 
Advdy, Dir\up-ldy-s son of PirCpa. 


850. Relationship is sometimes denoted by the suffixes veo (nom. -~dob-s son 
of) and wea (nom. -:d9 daughter of) ; a8 ddedp-id0o-s nephew, ddeho-~8h niece 
(dder\p5-s brother). 


PLACE 


851. Place may be expressed by the secondary suffixes 

1. w (nom. -~0-», neut.): Acorboiwr (scil. lepdy) temple of Dionysus, “Hpaser 
Heraeum. 

Also -e-vo (nom. -efo-», neut.) : from substantives in -ed-s and by exten- 
sion in others; as xaAxe-io-» forge (xadx-el-s coppersmith), Once-iov The- 
séum (Oncedt-s), doy-eo-» place for speaking (Abyo-s speech), pove-eio-y seat 
2. the Muses (sotca muse), 'Odvymi-eto-» Olympiéum (‘OMpreo-s Olympian 

us). 

2. typo (nom. -rfp-+o-y, neut.): derived from substantives in -r4p (or -r§s) ; 
QS dxpodrip-0-» auditorium (d«poarip or dxpodr}s hearer), épyacrép-.0-r 
workshop (épyacrhp workman), Bovdevrhpior senate house (Boudevrdp or 
Boveur}s councillor, senator). See 868 a, 8. 
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$. ev (nom. -d», gen. -Gy-os, masc.) : dvdp-dy apartment for men (drhp, dvBp-ds 
man), lrw-dy stable (Iswo-s horse), xapGer-dv maiden’s apartment, Parthe- 
non, temple of Pallas (wap@évo-s maiden), olr-dv wine-cellar (olvo-s wine), 
duwed-» vineyard (duwedo-s vine). Forms in -eév occur, a8 repiorep-edy 
dove-cote (reprrepd dove), olvewr. 

4, tS (nom. -ir:s, fem.) : added to wr, dv8pwr-ircs apartment for men, yuvacwr 
tres apartment for women. 

56. end (nom. -wd, fem.) : pod-wd rose-bed ()430-r rose). 

6. vp (rare ; nom. -rpa, fem.): dpxf-o-rpa dancing-place (dpxyé-oua: dance), 
wahal-o-rpa wrestling-ground (wadal-w wrestle). Cp. 836. 


DIMINUTIVES 


852. Diminutives are denominatives formed from the stems of 
substantives by various secondary suffixes. 


1. vw (nom, -o-», neut.): wasd-lo-y little child (wats, wasd-62), dprt0-co-» small bird 
(Spris, Bpvidos), dowl5-10-» small shield (dors, dowld-os). 

N.— Trisyllabic words are paroxytone if the first syllable is long by nature 
or position. 

2. +0 (nom. -(8:0-», neut.) : derived from snch words as dowld-to-» ; a8 fp-(5i0-7 
dagger (Eigpos sword, stem fideo-), So-ld:0-v small cow (Bod-s), olxtd.0-» small 
house, ola: + dior (olkia), lx 005w0-» small fish (ix0bs). See 833 b. 

3. apro (nom. -dpioy, neut.): rasd-dpro-v little child. 

4. vi-mo (Dom. -ddpioy, neut.): wed-bdpio-v little song (uédos). 

6. wAAvwo (nom. -vANoy, neut.): éx-dAdw-v little epic or versicle (tos). 

6. weno, ure (nom. -lexos, masc., -loxy, fem.): dvOpwr-loxo-s manikin, wa:d-loxo-s 
young boy, racd-loxy young girl. From this comes -wx-o in dorid-loxio-» 
small shield. 


853. Many other diminutives occur, as axv@: in wiOdarn wine-jar (rl6os) ; 
8, 1: in dyuatls, -id0s small wagon (duata), vnots, -ios islet (vfjco-s) ; S-ev : of the 
young of animals, as Aux-:deds wolf's whelp (AvKo-s), also bideds 80n’s son, grand- 
son (ulés) ; sy: dprddtxos young bird (dpraXls) chick; wyw&: xvdlyrn (and «xvd- 
ixnor, xudtsxvls) small cup («ddt). Rare or late are -axldiov, -dowr, -dguoy, 
bdpvor, oxdpeor, cov, 861. 19, -dos, and over 256 others. See do, 860. 1. 


854. Diminutives are often combined: ra:d-ccx-dpwr stripling, pepdx-tor, 
pepac-loxos, peipax-bdrA-10y, pecpax-vAd-[diov stripling (weipat lass), yravtox-ldvor 
cloaklet (xdaris), fyddproy insect ({g~or animal). 


855. Some words, especially such as denote parts of the body, are dimin- 
tive in form, but not in meaning; as xpavloy skull, Onplov beast (= O4p), wedlor 
platn (ré30v ground), all in Homer, who has no diminutives. Diminutives often 
employed tend to lose their diminutive value. 


856. Diminutives may express affection, familiarity, daintiness, and some- 
times pity or contempt (cp. dar-ling, lord-ling). See the examples under 862, 
and also warp-l3.0y daddy (xarhp), d5e\¢-l8w0-» dear little brother, Zwxpar-l8or 
dear Socky, dvrOpéa-ov mantkin. Some endings often have an ironical force, as 
Thoér-at rich churl, ydorp-wr fat-belly. 
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FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES 


857. Adjectives are formed by the same suffixes as are used in 
substantives, the same formation producing in one case a substantive, 
in another an adjective. Many words formed with certain suffixes 
(to, #0, vo, po, ro) are used as adjectives or as abstract substantives 
(usually feminine or neuter). Thus pra friendly or friendship; so 
orép-avo-s crown (oréd-w encircle) was originally an adjective. Many 
suffixes have no characteristic signification. 

Adjectives are either primitive (from roots or verb-stems) or 
denominative (from substantives or other adjectives). But this 
distinction is often obliterated and difficult to determine. 


858. The following are the chief adjectival suffixes: 


1. o, & (nom. -o-s, -7 or -a, -o-v): primary: Aow-6-s remaining (Aclx-w leave, 
hew-, Necw-, Nocw-), Aeux-d-s bright (Aeboow shine, devK-w). 

2. w, &: a common suffix expressing that which pertains or belongs in any 
way to a person or thing. By union with a preceding stem vowel we 
have ao, eto, 010, wo, vio. 

Primary (rare): dy-so-s sacred (dos expiation) ; with a comparative 
force: Addos other (dd-10-s alius), wécos middle (ped-10-s medius, 113). 

Secondary in rty-co-s worthy, costly (rinh honour) ; didr-0-s friendly 
(plro-s dear) ; 5p0-10-s steep (6p06-s straight) ; xdovc-10-s rich (whotro-s 
viches, 115); Slxa-to-s just (Slx-y right, 884 b) ; olxe-to-s domestic (olxo-s 
house, 834 f) ; wdrp-.0-s hereditary (xarhp father, rarp-, 262); Baclre- 
w-s royal (Bacided-s king); Oépe-w-s of summer (Gédpos, stem Gepec-) ; 
al8o-io-s venerable (alddés shame, stem aldoc-, 266); hpyos heroic (fpws 
hero, ipwpr-, 287) ; rixu-w-s a cubit long (rfxv-s, 268). The feminines 
are often abstract substantives, as g.d\-la friendship. 

a. The ending -atos has been transferred from & stems, as in yepo-ato-s 
of or from dry land (xépo-os). The form t-atos occurs: Spaxp-raio-s 
worth a drachma (spaxyh). -etos has become independent in dpdp-eios 
manly (dvjp). On gentiles in -ws, see 844. 3. 

b. Ionic y-io (nom. -nios), properly from stems in ev (qv), as Hom. xadx}-to-s 
brazen (pertaining to a xadxev-s brazier ; Attic xdAxeos, -os, see 858. 4), 
Baoid\h-io-s royal ; and transferred in Ionic to other stems, as in roAep- 
hio-s warlike, dvOpwr-hio-s human (Attic dvOpwreo-s), dvdp-hio-s manly. 

8. evr for cevr (nom. -es) forms denominative adjectives denoting fulness or 
abundance (mostly poetic). 

Tiuth-es (rings) honoured, and by analogy derdp-jes woody (3érdpo-r 
tree); xapl-as graceful (xdpi-s), Sodd-es wily (86d0-s), and by analogy 
aluar-b-es bloody (alua, -ar-os blood, 834 j), ixduv-d-es full of fish. 
xpu-6-ers chilling (xpt-os chill). Also in edpd-es mouldy (edpsds, -dros). 

4. eo (nom. -eo-s, -ofs, 200) forms denominative adjectives denoting material : 
xpboeos, xpicots golden (xpicb-s gold). 
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a. eo is derived from e-1o, seen in ypbceos (poetic). Here e is part of the 
stem (834f). On -nios see 858. 2 b. 

& eo (nom. -#s, -és): primitive: pevd-ys false (yevd-w deceive), cad-hs clear, 
xpyr-hs prone, vyi-hs healthy. Very common in compounds, as 
d-opah-js unharmed, secure (d-priv. + opad- in cpdddw trip). 

6. «xo, @xo, xo (NOM. -xos, very common, cp. 864. 1): many denominatives 
formed by these suffixes denote relation, many others jitness or 
ability. 

a. Denominatives: pavri-xé-s prophetic (udvri-s prophet); puvot-xé-s natural 
(pbor-s nature); Ondru-xé-s feminine (O9dv-s female); Adper-xé-s Daric 
(Adpeio-s Darius). 

b. From ¢vor-xé-s, etc., «xo was taken as an independent suffix in pove-ixé-s 
musical (yotca muse); BapBap-ixé-s barbaric (BdpBapo-s barbarian, 
Soreigner); didacxad-ixb-s able to teach (3:3dexnado-s teacher); pabnuar- 
cxé-s fond of learning (udOnua, -paros thing learnt); Kepape-ixé-s Potters’ 
quarter, Ceramicus (xepayed-s potter); Bacid-cxb-s royal (Baccred-s 
king); hpw-ixé-s heroic, from fpw(¢),-0s hero; "Axat-exd-s or 'Axa-cxd-s 
(38) Achaean (‘Axaé-s Achaean). 

N.— dpx-cxé-s able to rule (dpx-4), ypad-txé-s able to write or draw (ypag-4), 
need not be derived directly from the root. 

Cc. Kopsr@t-axé-s Corinthian (Koplr6-1o-s Corinthian) ; crovde-axé-s consisting 
of spondees (crovd-cio-s spondee). 

d. v-.«é represents xd added to the verbal in 7é- (cp. also naOnuar-cxé-s). 
Thus, Nex-rixé-s suited to speaking (A¢y-w speak); aloOn-rixd-s capable 
of feeling (alc6-dvopa feel); dpOun-rixd-s skilled in numbering (dp:6- 
péw to number); wxpax-rixé-s practical, able to do (xparrw do); oxex- 
Texé-s reflective (oxéx-r-opat look carefully, consider). Added to a 
noun-stem : vav-rixd-s nautical (vai-s ship). 

7. Ao (mom. -do-s): primary (usually active) and secondary. Cp. 860. 1. 
Primary in de-déb-s cowardly (3¢80-xa fear, 3:-, Sei-, Sot-) 5; orpeB-déb-s 
twisted (orpép-w turn); rud-d6-s blind (rbd-w raise a smoke) ; xotdos 
Rollow (= xof-tdo-s, Lat. cav-us); rpox-adé-s running (rpéx-w run) ; 
e@fx-edo-s like (forxa am like, elx-); xapw-bdo-s bent (xduw-t-w bend) ; 
gud-whé-s sparing (gpel8-opac spare). dmrar-y-dbs deceitful (dwdrn deceit, 
dxard-w deceive) may be a primitive or a denominative. Cp. 860. 1. 

a-reo denoting quality in dpw-adéo-s attractive, ravishing (dprdtw 
seize), Oapo-adéo-s bold (8dpo-os boldness). 

8. po (nom. -yo-s, 861.1): primary: Gep-yb-s warm (6ép-w warm); secondary — 
in €B3-0-p0-s seventh. 

9. po, o-tpo (NOM. -1pn0-s, -ccyo-s): often denoting able to or fit to. Adjectives 
in «wo are primitive or denominative, and are derived from :-stems; 
those in -c:4zo are denominative and come mostly from stems in o + po 
(as xph-ow-po-s useful, from xpi-or-s use); but ooo has thence been 
abstracted as an independent suffix. 

3éx-cpo-s approved (Sox-é-w seem good); pdx-iuo-s warlike (udxy bat- 
tle); vbu-tuo-s conformable to law (vbpuo-s); ¢5-H8d-ipo-s eatable (45-w5-4 
Sood, poet. &-w eat); xator-po-s combustible (xdw burn, xai-oi-s burn- 
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12. 
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14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


ing); \boc-po-s able to loose (Ab-or-s loosing); irmrd-cipo-s ft for riding 
(lrmdfopa ride); adw-orpo-s easy to take (dNoxopa:, dddwy). 
pov (nom. -ywy, -yov): primary in prj-uwr mindful (u-pry-cKopar remem- 
ber), TA#-pwy enduring, wretched (&rd7-» endured). Cp. 861. 8. 
vo (nom. -vo-s, 861. 11): primary (usually passive) and secondary (829 a). 
Sometimes denoting that which may, can, or must be done. 
Primary in de-v»-s fearful (3¢-dor-xa fear, d:-, Se-, 80c-); cep-rd-s to 
be revered (oéB-oua revere); x16-avd-s persuasive (wrelb-w persuade, 6-, 
we0-, ro.8-); wle-vvo-s trusting (wel#-w). Secondary in cxore-»é-s dark 
(= oxores-vo-s from oxér-os darkness). 
tvo (nom. -cvo-s, 861. 11): forms denominative adjectives of material, as 
Al0-cvo-s of stone (Aldo-s), EbA-wv0-s wooden (Ebdo-»); to denote time, 
and derived from such forms as éapi-»é-s vernal (fap spring), as in 
tuep-iwb-s by day (hudépa), xber-vb-s of yesterday (x6és); other uses: 
drOpwr-vo-s human (dvOpwro-s man), 4\n0-¥6-s genuine (drAnO4s true) 
veo in Aa-tveo-s = Ad-iv0-s stony (Ads stone). On -nros, -ivos in gen- 
tiles, see 844. 3. 
po, pa (nom. -pé-s, -pd): primary, and secondary. Primary, in ¢x6-pé-s 
hated, hostile (&0-w hate), \apr-pé-s shining (Adux-w shine), xaNa-pb-s 
slack (xadd-w slacken). Secondary, in dofe-pé-s fearful (¢68o-s fear, 
poB%-, 834 f), xpar-eps-s mighty (xpdr-os might); primary or secondary 
in dma-pd-s grievous (dla grief, dud-w grieve). See 860. 3. 
‘np-to (nom. -r#puo-s): in denominatives, derived from substantives in -rup 
(or -rns) by the suffix «o; but the substantive is not always found. 
ow-T hp-.o-s preserving (cw-rhp saviour), whence the abstract owrypla 
(858. 2) safety ; Oedx-rhp-to-s enchanting (Oedx-r4p charmer, Oé\y-w en- 
chant), whence OeAxcripioy (842. 4), Au-rhp-co-s delivering (du-rHp), 
épuntihpror starting-place (dpudw, dppadpac start). 
v (nom. -é-s, -eta, -6): primitives are #30-s sweet (fd-oua: am pleased), rax-&s 
swift (rdx-os swiftness), Bad-b-s deep (840-05 depth). Cp. 869. 8. 
eSeo (nom. -wdns, -Gd5es): in primitives (rare), as rper-wdns proper (xpér-w 
beseem); usually in denominatives denoting fulness or similarity: 
woi-wdns grassy (rola), aluar-wdns looking like blood (alua). See 833 a, 

Suffixes of Degree: tow and wero (318) usually form primitives ; repo and 
raro (313 ff.), denominatives. sepo occurs also in ré-repo-s which of two? 
wpb-repo-s earlier, va-repo-s later, éxd-repo-s each. On the suffix repo 
apparently without comparative force, see 1066, 1082 b. &-repo-v is 
substantivized (bowel); from é» in. 

Suffixes of Participles and Verbal Adjectives (primary): active pr, or, 301 a,c; 
middle and passive wero. Verbal adjectives denoting completion (usu- 
ally passive) ro ; possibility and necessity ro, reo (471-4738). 


On the formation of ApvERss, see 341 ff. 


LIST OF NOUN SUFFIXES 


The list includes the chief suffixes used in substantives and adjectives. Sepa- 


ration of a suffix from the root is often arbitrary and uncertain. 
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859. VOWEL SUFFIXES 


. @: nom. -o-s masc., fem., -o-y neut. A common suffix in primitives denoting 


persons (usually male agents) or things (often abstracts). 
dpx-é-s leader from dpx-w lead; {ivy-é-» yoke from fety-vi-mu yoke 

(fvy-, gevy-); éby-0-s speech from Aéy-w speak ; vbpy-o-s custom, law from 
véu-w distribute ; orbd-o-s expedition from oré\d\w (ared-) send ; rpop-b-s 
(6, 4) nurse from rpéd-w nourish; dp-o-s tribute from ¢ép-w bear, 
bring. 

a. The roots of some words appear only in other languages: olk-o-s house, 
Lat. vic-u-s. 

b. The suffix has the accent when the agent is denoted. e¢ of the root 
varies with o (831 b). 

@: nom. -@ or -7 fem. A eommon suffix in primitives, usually to denote 
things, often abstracts (action). 

adpx-4 beginning from dpy-w begin ; AorB-4 pouring from AelB-w pour ; 

pdx fight from pdyx-ona fight; crovd-4 haste from oweti-w hasten ; 
oréy-y roof from oréy-w shelter; rpog-4 nourishment from tpéd-w 
nourish; réx-y chance from rvyxdéyw happen (rvx-); gdop-4 crop from 
gép-w bear; gvy-4h flight from ¢getyw flee (dv7-, gevy-). 

a. The roots of some words appear only in other languages: yu»-4 woman 
(Eng. queen). 

b. Most substantives accent the suffix ; but many accent the penult. 


. @: nom. -ds, -ys, in a few masculines, usually compounds: wa:do-rplf-n-s 


trainer of boys in gymnastics (rptBw rub). 

Gi: primary, in d¢-:-s snake, poet. rpbx-i-s runner (rpéx-w run), wod-1-s city 
(originally +6)-i-s), #»-i-s yearling. Many words with the :-suffix have 
taken on 3 or 7; as éAw-l-s hope édrl-8-0s (FAx-opar hope), xdp-i-s grace 
xapt-r-os (xalpw rejoice, xap-). 

vo: in a few primitive verbal adjectives (dy-co-s 858. 2), but common in 
denominate adjectives (858. 2), rare in substantives: vuud-lo-s bride- 
groom (véudn bride) ; in names of things more concrete than those end- 
ing in ~a: paprip-w-» a testimony (cp. paprip-a testimony) ; in gentiles 
(814. 3); in diminutives (852. 1), often in combination with other 
diminutive suffixes (apio, :810, vAdw, etc. 852); often in combination 
with a final stem vowel (851. 1, 858. 2). 

wi, ui: rarely primary, in gifa flight (dety-w flee); in verbal abstracts : 
parla madness (840 a. 9); usually secondary in the fem. of adj. in 
-bs: Bapeia = Bapev-a, irra pitch (= mix-ca, cp. Lat. pic-us), yA@rra 
tongue = y\wx-1a (Cp. yAwx-t-s point, yA@x-es beards of corn), Ofrra serf 
(843 b. 4) ; in the nom. fem. of participles in »7, or (Adovea from Avorr-ca, 
AeAvav-ta); in denominative abstracts expressing quality (840 b. 1, 2); 
in names of persons: rap-la-s steward (réu-»-w cut, &rayu-ov), Nix-la-s 
Nicias (vten victory). — Often in combination with other suffixes: ava 
843 b.6; -erca 8408.9; woa 843 b. 4; rpa, recpa 839 b. 2, 3. 

Fo, Fa: primary, in Spos for 8p(¢)os boundary, xev(¢)bs empty, Adu(f)ds left 
(Lat. laevus), xad(¢)és beautiful; (probably) secondary in verbals in 
aéos (Auréos that must be lonsed) and in adj. in -adéos (860. 1). 
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8. v (ev): primary, in adjectives (858. 15), in substantives: yé»-v-s chin, 
wiix-v-s fore-arm. —9. @: primary, in feminines: lcyx-6-s strength, 
épp-i-s eye-brow, véx-i-s (Hom.) corpse, cf. Lat. nec-are.— 10. ev (qv): 
primary of the agent (889 a. 5); rarely of things: xow-ev-s chisel 
(xéx-r-w cut) ; secondary, of the person concerned (843 a. 1), in gentiles 
(844. 1), rarely of things: Sovax-et-s reed-thicket (86vat reed) ; in diminu- 
tives in -:deds (853).—11. ot (nom.-#): primary in wed-d wesBobs per- 
suasion (279).— 12. ef (nom. -ws): primary in 4p-ws fpw-os hero (267). 


860. SUFFIXES WITH LIQUIDS (A, p) 


1. Xo, AX: primary, in Pi-do-» race, Pi-rj clan (¢6-w produce), wi-do-s felt 
(Lat. pi-lu-s), fevy-dy loop of a yoke (feby-vi-m yoke); a0-do-s contest, a6- 
ho-» prize, rup-db-s blind (rbp-w raise a smoke), orpeB-dr6-s twisted (orpéd-w 
turn). Cp. 858.7. Secondary, in waxv-dés thickish (dimin.). ado, ada: 
primary, in éud-adé-s navel, xpér-ado-» clapper (xpbr-o-s noise), xegp-ady 
head, rpox-adé-s running (rpéx-w), wt-ado-s fat (wialyw fatten) ; secondary, 
in du-ad6é-s level (du6-s one and the same). Developed from this are adeo, 
aed: wi-adéo-s fat, xepd-adéo-s wily (xépd-os gain), see 858. 7. edo, odd: 
primary (prob.), in etx-edo-s like (foixa am like, eix-), ved-édyn cloud (Lat. 
nebula); secondary, in @v-ué-An altar. mnAdo, NAM: xda-ndo-s huckster 
(agency), 0v-nd% sacrisice (00-w), by-nd6-s lofty (vp-os height); primary or 
secondary: drar-7-A\é-s guileful (drdrn guile, dward-w cheat), ciy-nd6-s mute 
(ctyh silence, ciyd-w am mute). Ao, Aad: primary, in rpoy-ido-s sandpiper 
(rpéx-w run); secondary, in dpy-iho-s passionate (dpy}). tro, Ta: pri- 
mary, in orpéf-ido-s top (crpéd-w turn); secondary, in ré5-t\o-» sandal 
(wéd-y fetter, wots foot). vAo, vA&: primary, in 8dxr-vdo-s Anger, crag- 
vA% bunch of grapes. Secondary, in pixx-ddo-s small (pixx-d-s). Tho, VAR: 
ogpord-6rn beetle. wdo, wAM: primary, in d3-wro-» image (d3-opar resemble), 
evx-wr} prayer (etx-ona:). Rare forms: aAco, adipo, ero, nro. 

3. Av: primary, in 69-du-s female (root 6m give suck). 

8. po, pa: primary, in substantives: dy-pé-s fleld, Lat. ager (&y-w), vex-pb-s corpse 
(cp. véx-i-s), yau-B-pb-s son-in-law (yayu-é-w marry, for B see 1380), ¢x6-pé-s 
enemy, &6-pa hatred (&6-w hate), Apyv-po-s silver, w5-pa hydra (vd-wp 
water); rarely, of instrument 842. 6; of place, in &3-pa seat; primary, in 
adjectives (868. 13). apo, ap&: primary, in BAéddp-apo-» eye-lid (BAér-w 
look), rdd-apo-s basket (rAdw, Trfjvac bear), dA\uw-apé-s shiny (cp. Alw-os 
Jat). Upo (npo), Apa (npa): primary or secondary, in dm-d-pé-s grievous 
(dria grief, dvuid-w grieve), Nur-n-pb-s painful (Adryn pain, Avwé-w grieve); 
secondary, in dyv0-npé-s flowery (4»8-0s), and perhaps in wrosnpé-s toilsome 
(wxévo-s, wové-onat toil). epo, epi: secondary, in gofe-pé-s terrible (péfo-s 
terror), whence ox-epé-s shady (cx:d shade); also in wev6-epd-s father-in- 
law = lit. one who binds (cp. retopna = revb-cya cable), Er-epa those below 
the earth (év). vpo, vp: secondary, in Aryu-pé-s (Acyt-s) shrill, whence 
primary 4x-vpo-» chaff, prey-upé-s burning (prA¢y-w burn). po, tpa: pri- 
mary or secondary, in loxi-pé-s strong (loxt-w am strong, loxb-s strength); 
primary, in \éx-ipo-y rind (Aéw-w peel), yéd-tpa bridge. wpo, apa: primary, 
in 69-wpa late summer (62-0 Ger at the rear, after). 
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4. w(rare): primary, in dx-pi-s hill-top (&x-po-s highest), (8-pi-s knowing (eldo», 
lSety). 

5. pw (rare): primary, in 3d«-pu tear; cp. Old Lat. dacruma for lacrima. 

6. ap: primary, in $r-ap, #rar-os liver (268 b), wi-ap fat, tap spring. —7. ¢p, 
mp: primary, in dap dép-os air (Anu blow, of the wind), al@-rhp, -ép-os upper 
air (alé-w kindle).—8. ep: primary: gen. -ar-os: W-wp water ; gen. -wpos: 
typ ichor, serum; gen. -opos: by analogy in adro-xpdr-wp possessing full 
powers (xpdr-os power), —9. epa: primary, in r\7-0-wpn (lonic) satiety, 
cp. 832. 


861. SUFFIXES WITH NASALS (1, v) 


1, po, p& (nom. po-s; -ud and -u»): primary, in substantives denoting actions 
or abstract ideas (840 a. 5-7), and in some concretes: xv-pé-s juice (xéw 
pour, xv-), ypau-uy line (ypad-w write, draw); in adjectives (858. 8,9). On 
7-0 -7-pa, -6-p0 -6-ua, -c-p0 -c-pa, see 837, 832, 836; secondary, rarely in 
substantives : 8pi-ué-s coppice (Spi-s tree, vak), or adjectives: &rv-uo-s true 
(érepés real).— -po: secondary, derived from « stems (858. 9).—2. par 
(nom. -ya): primary, denoting result (841.2). Here to wa from pp (cp. 
Evoua name, Lat. nomen; répua goal, Lat. termen) r has been added ; 
cp. cognomentum. —3. pew (nom. -yyy): primary, in wo-uhy shepherd, 
M-uhy harbuur.—4. pevo: primary, in participles: Avé-pyero-s.— 5. pr 
(rare): primary, in ¢7-u-s speech (poet. for o4-uy).—6. pow (nom. 
-sis): prim., prry-ut-s surf (pipy-vv-ue break). —7. pvo, pv: prim., in ord-pv0-s 
jar (torn-m set, stand, ora-), Béde-nv0-v dart (Bdddw throw), rol-yrn flock, 
Al-yrn lake.— 8. pov (NOM. -zwv): primary, in fyye-uwy leader (tyyé-oua: lead); 
adjectives 858. 10.—9. powa: primary, in rAn-c-por} fulness (wlu-wAn-p 
All). — 10. pow (nom, -ywy): primary, in ye-pwy winter, r\e-ndv meadow. 

11. vo, v&: primary, in vw-vo-s sleep, xax-vb-s smoke, rot-vh punishment, pep-vh 
dower (dép-w bring), réx-vo-v child (rlxrw bear, rex-), in adjectives (858. 11); 
secondary, in adjectives (858. 11), in ced}-vy moon (= cedac-vn, oédas 
gleam).—avo, avd: primary, in oréd-avo-s crown, cred-dyn diadem (crép-w 
encircle), Spéw-avo-v, Sper-dvn sickle (Spéx-w pluck), Bpy-avo-v instrument 
(Epyor work), Ory-dvn whetstone (b4y-w whet); in adjectives: orey-avé-s 
(cp. orey-vbs) water-tight (oréy-w shelter); secondary, in Bu-r-dyn fodder 
(So-rb-s, Bb-cxw graze), t3p-avo-yv seat (&5-pa seat). Avo (ynvo), Ava (yva): 
secondary, in gentiles (844. 3). evo, ev@: primary, in wap6-év0-s maiden, 
Gd-éyy elbow. vo, qva: primary, in ri-Oj-»m nurse (Ofc0a: give suck). 
evo, wi: secondary, in adjectives of material and time (858. 12), and in 
pad-.vd-s slender, ped-lvn millet. weo, wei: secondary, in adjectives of 
material (858. 12). tvo, tva: primary, in yad-ivé-s bridle, céd-ivo-» pars- 
ley ; secondary, in gentiles (844. 3); in patronymics (845. 6); in épv@p-ive-s 
red mullet (¢épvOpé-s red); Bodps-tyn a kind of BoAp-és (a bulb-root). ove, 
ova: primary, in xd-dv0-s batile-rout (xé\-opar urge on); in abstracts, as 
48-orf pleasure (5-ouac am pleased). vvo, vw: primary, in xop-dyn club, 
wle-vve-s relying on (wel€-w persuade). Gwvo, vi: primary, In xl»d-dv0-s 
danger, alex-6yn disgrace. evo, evi: primary, in xod-wrd-s hill, xop-é 7 
crow. — 12. wv (rare): primary, in Ary-p-s smoky fire. 
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18. ava: secondary, of the person concerned (848 b. 5).—14. av: primary, 
in péras pédamos black. —15. ev (nom. -y»): primary, in rép-n» tender, 
Epp-ny male. —16. nv: primary, in revd-4» inquirer (wreb6-opat, ruvOdroua 
inquire).— 17. tv (nom. -is): primary, in ded¢is dolphin, wdts travail. — 
18. ov (nom. -wy): primary, in words of agency : réxr-wy carpenter, rpiry-d» 
turtle-dove (rpvjw murmur, rpvy-), K\0d-wy wave (xd\dfw dash, xdvd-); and 
in others, as elx-w» image (tuxa am like, elx-), x:-d» snow. — 19. vow: second- 
ary, in padax-lwy darling, diminutive of wadaxé-s soft. —tov: primary, in 
comparatives ; 73-lw» sweeter (43-d-s) ; secondary, in patronymics (845. 5). 
—fov: primary, in rtwy fat.—20. ev: secondary, in words denoting 
persons possessing some physical or mental quality, as ydorp-wy glutton 
(yaortp belly); to denote place (851. 3); in names of months: *Arferrn- 
puby.—21. few: primary, in al(¢)d» age, gen. aldr-os.— 22. wav: second- 
ary, in patronymics (845. 5).—23. vevi: secondary, in patronymicsa 
(8456. 6). 


862. SUFFIXES WITH LABIALS (2, $) 


1. ow: primary, in oxdd-oy stake, pale (cxdd\d\w stir up; split ?).—2. ef: 
primary, in xdée-wy gnat.—38. go, @& (rare): primary, in xpér-aga the 
temples, xopu-ph head (xdpus helmet) ; usually in names of animals, as 
Up-go-s kid, Dados deer; secondary, in late dimiuutives: Oyp-d¢gio-» in- 
sect (Ghp beast), xepd-tgu-» petty gain (xépd-0s gain). 


863. SUFFIXES WITH DENTALS (+, 5, 6) 


a. Suffixes with r. 

1. +: primary, at the end of stems, as d-yrus, d-yrd-r-08 unknown (ye-yrd-oxw 
know). 

2. ro, 7r&: primary, in verbal adjectives in -ré-s (471) with the force of a 
perfect participle, as yrwrés known (y-yrd-oxw know), cra-ré-s 
placed, standing (I-orn-u set, place), or with the idea of possibility, 
as \u-ré-s able to be loosed; in verbal abstracts, which sometimes be- 
come concrete: xoi-ro-s, xol-rn bed (xei-uar lie), Bpor-rh thunder (Bpép-w 
roar), pu-r6-» plant (¢bw produce), wo-ré-» drink (xtyew drink, ro- 
529), Bro-rés, Bro-rh life, means of living (Blo-s life); in numerals, 
tpl-ro-s third, &x-ro-s sex-tu-s.—In superlatives, w-ro primary, a8 
4d-woro-s sweetest (73--s) ; raro, secondary, as dAnbéc-raro-s most true 
(4\n64s).— 7r& (nom. -ry-s): primary, to denote the agent (839 a. 1) ; 
secondary, to denote the person concerned (843 a. 2).—aro, ard: 
primary, in 64»-aro-s death (Ovf-cxw, Oar-ciy die), xdy-aro-s weariness 
(xdu-vw, xap-ety am weary). ero, era: primary, in wray-erd-s frost 
(wrtyy-vi-us make hard); secondary, in et»érn-s bed-fellow (edvh bed, 
843 a.N.). Ort ard, yra yrid, rh tri8, werd erid, in gentiles (844. 2). 

8. rar (ryr) : secondary, in substs, denoting quality (840 b. 4).—4. repo: 
primary, in verbal aijectives (473).— 5. repa: primary, of the agent 
(889 b. 3).—6. repo: secondary, in comparatives (313) ; substantivized 
in &-repo-y bowel. — 7. rnp: primary, to denote the agent (839 a 2), 
often regarded as the instrument: jacorfp hammer (838 a), dpv-rie 
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ladle. — 8. rnp-r.o : compound suffix, of place (851.2), of means (842. 4), 
of wages (842. 5): Oper-ripia reward for rearing (rpég-w) ; in adjec- 
tives, 858. 14.— 9. ++: primary, to denote action or an abstract idea 
(840a.1); rarely, of persons: udxri-s seer (ualvoua rage, am in- 
spired, par-).—10. mS: primary, of the agent (839b. 4).—11. rop: 
primary, of the agent (839 a. 3).-——12. rpa: primary, of instrument or 
means (842. 8) ; of place (851. 6). — 18. rpv& (nom. -rpia): primary, of the 
agent (839 b. 2). —14. rprS (nom. -rpls): primary, of the agent (889 b. 1). 
—15. tp: secondary, in dddé-rp-to-s belonging to another. —16. tpo 
(-rpo-s, -rpo-y) : primary, to denote the agent (839 a. 4), instrument 
(842. 1), place, as 0¢a-rpo-» theatre (place for seeing), déx-rpo-v bed. — 
17. rv: primary, of actions or abstract ideas (840 a. 4); in de-rvu city, 
gi-ru sprout (¢t-w produce) ; secondary, denoting connection with a 
numeral: rpir-ri-s third of a tribe (rpl-ro-s third). 

18. @r: primary, in xépas, xépar-os (and xépws, 258) horn.—19. wr: primary, 
in révns, -nT-0s serf (wrér-opar toil), wrdv-nr-es planets (xrard-w wander), 
—20. w: primary, in pérz, -cr-os honey (Lat. mel), xdp~s grace (xalpw 
rejoice, xap-). See 859, 4.— 21. in (nom. -i7:s, fem.) : secondary in 
words denoting place (851. 4).—22. er: pr:mary, in yéAws, -wros 
laughter (yedd-w laugh).—23. wr: primary, in active participles 
(except the perfect), as \do-vr-os; in some adjectives inflected like 
participles (écw» willing), and in participial substantives: 3pdx-w» ser- 
pent (dépx-onar gleam, Spax-etv), also in Aéwy lion, ddduas adamant. 
— 24. fewr (nom. -es): secondary, in adjectives denoting fulness 
(858. 3), and in some proper names of places: 'Owofs Opus from ‘Ozo- 
fevr-s (844. 3). 

b. Saffixes with 6. 

1. 8: secondary, in patronymics (845. 1).—2. 6-avo: secondary, in otr- 
8aré-s a nobody (otris nobody), properly from 7:8, neuter of ri, + avé-s. 
—¢-Savo: primary, in Jiy-e-Savé-s chilling (piy-¢w shudder). —3. 8-awo: 
secondary, in d\d\o8arés foreign, properly = dddo8, neuter of dAnos (cp. 
aliud), + awé-s.— 4. &€@: secondary, in patronymics (846. 1).— 5. 8-to: 
ord-8-10-s standing (Il-orn-ss), with 8 prob. from a word containing the 
suffix 3, as dyu-dddc0-s public from dy-padd-v publicly. —6. Sev: primary, 
in yed-e-3wy care (uére: is a care), ddy-7n-dur pain (dryé-w suffer); sec- 
ondary, in xorvAndér a cup-shaped hollow (xordéAn cup); cp. dx6-n-ddr 
distress (4x8-0s burden).—7. Sevi: primary, in pedr-c-duvn care (see 
Swr). 

8. a8: primary, in n¢-ds, -dd-0s snow-flake (rtp-w, better velp-w, snoto), 
guy-ds exile (petry-w flee, pvy-), Nauw-ds torch (Aduxr-w shine) ; second- 
ary, in abstract feminines denoting number (840 b. 5).—9. 1a, 
10. waSa: secondary, in patronymics (845, 8).—11. a&o: secondary, 
in xar-wy-ddi-s from the shoulder (dyo-s), derived from 8:x0-d8-c0-s 
divided (8:x0ds, -d80s divided).— 12. : primary, in dow-is, -l5-0s shield, 
O&jr-ls hope (Swopa: hope); secondary, in adj. as ocuppayls allied 
(wéus) from otppaxo-s allied with; in words denoting the person con- 
cerned (843 b. 2); in gentiles (844. 1), as Ilepois Persian woman ; in 
feminine patronymics (845. 4).—18. a: secondary, in patronymics 
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(845. 4).—14. eo: secondary, in names of relationship (850).— 
15, Sev: secondary, in diminutives (853).— 16. wo: secondary, in 
diminutives (852. 2), and transferred in po.p-l5co-s doomed (otpa doom). 
—17. t: secondary, in x»nuts greave (xviun leg, thigh). —18. v6a: 
secondary, in patronymics (846, e).— 19. eSec: secondary, in adjec- 
tives of fulness (858. 16). 

c. Suffixes with 6. 

1. @ appears in suffixes that are obscure in relation to root or stem (832): 
Spris Bpri8-os bird, pdpalos sand, xiabos cup, rédeGos ordure ; several in -»6 
(probably not Greek), as épéf-c»Oos chick-pea.—2. do, OAR: primary, 
in yév-e-Odo0-y, yer-€-OAn race (yly-voua: become, yer-).—38. O10: second- 
ary, in yev-€-0d\10-s belonging to one’s birth. —4. Qpo, Opa: primary, in 
&p-Opo-» joint (dpaploxw join, dp-), ért-Bd-Opa ladder (Balyw go, Ba-). 


864. SUFFIXES WITH PALATALS (k, ¥, X) 


1. xo, x&@: primary (rare), in @}-«y box (rl-0n-«: place) ; secondary, in ad- 
jectives (858, 6).— axo (rare): primary, in pad-axd-s soft (cp. Lat. mollis); 
secondary in adjectives (858. 6. c).— axe: secondary, in xip-iaxd-s of the 
Lord. — xo, «xa; secondary, in adjectives (858. 6), in gentiles (844. 3). 
—2. oxo, ox&: primary, in dloxos guoit (= dcx + oxo-s from dix-ely throw), 
Bo-cxh food (cp. Bé-cxw feed).—vorxo: secondary, in diminutives (852. 6). 

8. ax: primary, in petpat lass, pepdx-wo-y lad dimin. 854, xé\at flatterer. — 
4. ax: primary, in Odpat breast-plate.—5. wx: primary, in «cédé cup, 
#\E comrade. —6. tx: primary, in wépdck, -ixos partridge. — 7. Gx: pri- 
mary, in xfjput, -vcos herald. 

8. ay: primary, in dpwat rapacious, dpray-h seizure (cp. dprdiw seize). — 
9. ty: primary, in udercg, -ty-0s whip.—10. vy: primary, in drrvt, -vyes 
rim.—11l. yy: primary, denoting something hollow, in ¢dAayé phalanz, 
oddvwcyt trumpet, A\dpvyé larynx. 

12. sxo: secondary, in dprdd-:xo-s chick, dimin. (épraNl-s chicken). 


865. SUFFIXES WITH SIGMA 


1. ov (=): primary, denoting actions or abstract ideas (840 a. 2) ; rarely of 
persons : wé-o1-s husband. —2. ow: primary, denoting actions or abstract 
ideas (840 a. 8).—3. ovo: primary, in per-dp-cro-s raised from the ground 
(per-alpw lift up, dp-).—4. oro: in adj. (858. 9).-—-5. oryve: in 38(¢)- 
ornvo-s unhappy.—6. oro: secondary, in rpeaxocré-s thirtieth from rpia- 
xovr + To-s. —7. ovvo, ovva: secondary, in adjectives: Sovdé-curos enslaved 
(8050-8), Odpouvos bold = Oapoo-curos (Odpe-os courage, 120 c), and in the 
feminine, to make abstract substantives (840 b. 3). 

8. ao: primary, in yép-as prize ; varying with av, as in rép-as répar-os portent 
(258), or with eo (264D. 3).—9. eo: primary, denoting quality (840 a. &) 
or result (841. 1) in adjectives (858. 6.) —10. wr: primary, in «dns dust, 
found in xovte (= xonoc-yw, 500.2, D).—11. wed: secondary, in words 
denoting the person concerned (843 b. 4).—12. oo: primary, in aldds 
shame (alsots from aléo(c)-0s, 266).— 13, toe: primary, in comparatives 
(208 d, 818). 
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DENOMINATIVE VERBS 


The formation of primitive verbs (372) is treated in 496-529, 607-624, 
122-743. 


866. Denominative verbs are formed from the stems of nouns 
(substantives or adjectives). Verbs lacking such a noun-stem are 
made on the model of the ordinary denominative verb. The prin- 
cipal terminations are as follows: 


1. -ase: derived chiefly from words with a stems (a few from words of the second 
declension). Verbs in -aw denote to do, to be, or to have, that which is 
expressed by the stem. 

riud-w honour (Tinh, stem riva-), dpiord-w breakfast (dporro-» break- 
JSast), rohyd-w dare (ré\ya daring, stem rodpa-), xoud-w wear long hair 
(xépy hair). xotud-w, lull to sleep, has no primitive noun. 

On -taw and -aw denoting a desire or a bodily condition, see 868 b. 

2. -w: derived chiefly from %- stems (834 f), and thence extended to all kinds of 
stems. Verbs in -ew denote a condition or an activity, and are often 
intransitive. 

olxé-w dwell (olxo-s house, olk%-), grdré-w love (piro-s dear, Pir%-), 
bwnperéw serve (danpérns servant, bxnpera-), edrvx-é-w am fortunate 
(edruxhs fortunate, evruxec-), wio-é-w hate (uiocos hate, uices-), cwppor-é-w 
am temperate (cidppwv), paprup-é-w bear witness (udprus, -vp-os). 
a. Some ew-verbs from ec-stems have older forms in -elw (624 a). 

8. -e«: chiefly derived from o-stems, Verbs in -ow are usually factitive, denot- 

ing to cause or to make. 

dnr\é-w manifest, make clear (5f0-s), dovrAd-w enslave (800do-s), Syr5-w 
emulate ({do-s emulation), Snusd-w punish ({nula damage), pacriys-w 
whip (udore, -vyos whip). dpdw plough has.no primitive, 

On the formation of the present stem of verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow, 
see 622. 

4 -cve: derived from substantives from ev-stems (607) and thence extended to 

other stems. evw-verbs usually denote a condition, sometimes an activity. 

Bacwet-w am king, rule (Bac.ded-s), Bovrdet-w counsel (BovrA}), xevdv- 
veb-w venture, incur danger (xlydivo-s), wadet-w educate (wats boy, girl), 
Gepared-w aitend (Gepdaxwy attendant). 

5, Se (rare): from v-stems, as daxpt-w weep (Sdxpu tear). Cp. 608. 

6. -afe, -feo: derived originally from stems in 8 or y (a8 éArlfw hope = A\rd-qu, 
dpwd fw seize = dpway-w), and thence widely extended to other stems (cp. 
628 3, y). Such verbs denote action. 

yuprdtw exercise (yuurds,-dd-os stripped, naked); dvayxd{w compel 
(dvdyxn necessity); driudfw dishonour (drives); Bidfopac use force 
(Bla force); Oavudgw wonder (Oaiua); pporrltw take care (pporris) ; 
bBplie insult (UBpi-s outrage); voulfw consider (vduo-s custom, law) ; 
rexiiw fortify (retxy-os wall, stem retxeg-); xapl{oua: do a favour 
(xdpis, -cros favour). 
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a. Verbs in -:{w and -cagw derived from proper names express an adoption of 
language, manners, opinions, or politics : 
édAnritw speak Greek (“E\\nv), Baxxidf{w act like a bacchante 
(Baxxids), Aaxwel{w imitate Laconian manners (Adxwy), pydlgw side 
with the Medes (Mfjdos).  - 
b. Verbs in -efw, -ofw, and -v{w are rare (riéfw press, poet. Seorwdtw am lord, 
xoxkifw cry cuckoo). 
7. -atve: originally from stems in -ay + yw (518), but usually extended to other 
stems. See 620, III. 
peralyw blacken (pédas black, wera»), edppalyw gladden (etgpwyr glad, 
eUppor-), onualyw signify (ofjua, ofpar-os sign), xaderalyw am angry 
(xareré-s hard, angry). 
8. -Gve: from stems in vy + ¢w (519). The primitive words often show stems 
inv. See 620, III. 
Baltrw deepen (Babv-s deep), raxtyw hasten (raxt-s swift), aloxbrw 
disgrace (alox-os shame), @appbyw encourage (Odpp-os courage). 
9. On other denominatives in Aw, vw, pw, see 620, III; on inceptives see 526-528. 
10. Parallel formations are frequent, often with different meanings. 
dpurdw take a midday meal, dpicrliw give a midday meal; dripdy, 
(poet.) dripsw, driud{w dishonour ,; SovdAdw enslave, dovkebw am a slave ; 
eddayovdw am happy, eddamoviftw account happy, congratulate ; @appéw 
am courageous, Sappbyw encourage; dpxdw, dpxigw make one swear an 
oath ; dpudw urge on, dpualyw (poet.) ponder ; dppéw lie at anchor, dpyltw 
anchor trans. (dpyos anchorage); wodeuéw (rodeuliw Epic) wage war, 
wodepuiw make hostile; oxnvdw put in shelter, mid. take up one’s abode, 
oxnvéw am in camp, oxnvdw encamp, go into quarters ; cwdporéw am tem- 
perate, swpporltw chasten ; ruparvéw, rupavvedw am absolute ruler, rupar- 
vitw take the part of absolute ruler, rupayyidw (late) smack of tyranny. 
Cp. 531. 


867. Frequentatives and Intensives. — These are mostly poetical. -ae in 
orpwodw turn constantly (orpépw turn), rpwxdw gallop (rpéxw run), rordoyua:, 
wwrdopac, and roréoua, fly about (wéroua fly). -orpeo in dkacrpéw drive (éd\da, 
Aiatvw). -rae in oxiprdw spring (cxalpw skip). -rate in éd\xverdg{w drag about 
(€\xw drag). With reduplication, often with change of the stem-vowel, in 
zorviw puf (wréw breathe, xvv-), ropptpw gleam darkly (dtpw mix), rappalrw 
shine brightly (palyw bring to light, make appear). 


868. Desideratives express desire. Such verbs end in -cew, -vae, and 
rarely in -aw. Thus, ror\euncelw desire to wage war (wodepéw), draddatelw wish 
to get rid of (d\Adrrw exchange), yedacelw wish to laugh (yeddw) ; orpariyyidw 
wish to be general (orparryés) ; povdw wish to shed blood (pévos murder). 


a. Verbs in -caw and -aw are formed from substantives. Those in -cew may 
come from the future stem. 

b. -aw and -aw may denote a bodily affection: d¢@aru:dw suffer from oph- 
thalmia (éf0arula), Bpayxdw am hoarse (Spayxés hoarse). Some verbs in 
-wrrw (-wrow) have a similar meaning: rugAdrrw am blind (rupdés), and even 
Nyuwdoow am hungry (Ainés hunger). 
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COMPOUND WORDS 


969. A compound word is formed by the union of two or more 
parts; a8 Aoyo-ypado-s speechwriter, d-é€-o80-+ outlet (lit. way out 
through). 


a. Compounds of three or more parts usually fall into two separate units; as 
Barpaxo-pvo—paxla battle of the frogs-and-mice. Such compounds are common 
in comedy ; a8 crpeyo-dixco—wav-ovpyla rascally perversion of justice. 

b. In a compound word two or more members are united under one accent; 
as in blackberry contrasted with dlack berry. Most compounds in Greek, an 
inflected language, are genuine compounds, not mere word-groups such as are 
common in English, which is for the most part devoid of inflections. 

c. Every compound contains a defining part and a defined part. The defining 
part usually precedes: e’-rvx%s fortunate, as opposed to dve-rux4s unfortunate. 
The parts of a compound stand in various syntactical relations to each other, as 
that of adjective or attributive genitive to a substantive, or that of adverb or 
object to a verb, etc. Compounds may thus be regarded as abbreviated forms of 
syntax. Cp. 896 a, 897 N. 1. 


FIRST PART OF A COMPOUND 


870. The first part of a compound may be a noun-stem, a verb- 
stem, 2 numeral, a preposition or adverb, or an inseparable prefix. 


a. The use of stems in composition is a survival of a period in the history 
of language in which inflections were not fully developed. 


FIRST PART A NOUN-STEM 


871. First Declension (a-stems).— The first part may 

a. end in @ or 7 (rarely): dyopa-véyo-s clerk of the market (dyopd), vixn-pédpo-s 
bringing victory (rx). 

b. end in 0: dixo-ypddo-s writer of law-speeches (Slkyn justice). Here o is 
substituted for a of the stem by analogy to o-stems. 

N. — Compounds of + earth have yew- (for yyo- by 34); as yew-pérpns 
surveyor (land-measurer; yerpéw measure). Doric has ya-uérpys. Cp. 224 a. 
c. lose its vowel before a vowel: xepad-adryhs causing head-ache (xeparh head, 

&dy-os pain). 

872. Second Declension (o-stems).— The first part may 
a. end in o: Acyo-ypddo-s speech-writer. 

b. end in @ or » (rarely): éAagp7-Bbdo-s deer-shooting (fAados, Béd\\w). Here x 
is due to the analogy of a-stems. 

c. lose o before a vowel: yér-apxo-s monarch (sole ruler: pbvo-s alone, dpx-w 
rule). 

N. — Words of the ‘ Attic’ declension may end in w, a8 vew-xbpo-s custodian 
of a temple (reds). 


a ee ee 
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873. Third Declension (consonant stems).— The first part may 

a. show the stem (¢, uv, av, ov): pavri-wbdo-s inspired (udrri-s seer, wé\-w, Cp. 
-xohos), lx @u-Bdro-s catching-jfish (ix Obs, BddAdAw), Bov-xddo-s oz-herd (Boi-s, 
-xodo-s, cp. Lat. colo, and 131). 

N.—A few consonant stems retain the consonant: peddy-xodos dipped in 

black bile (uédGs, xod}). See also 876. 

b. add o to the stem: cwuar-o-ptrat body-guard (capa body, guddrrw guard), 
unrp-6-rokits mother-city, metropolis (ujrnp, works), Pvot-o-Adyos natural 
philosopher (dtoi-s nature), lxOv-o-wwAns fishmonger (lx0bs, rwréw sell). 

c add a (rarely 7): wod-d-mwrpo-» water for washing the feet (ro0s, viwrrw), 
Aapuwad-n-Spoula torch-race. ; 

874. Compounds of ras all usually show wd», a8 rdv-cogo-s (and rdo-cogos 

101 b) a@ll-wise, rap-pnola frankness (‘all-speaking’); but also warr- in wdrr- 

apxos all-ruling; and wayr-o- in ravr-o-wédwo-» bazaar (rwhéw seil). 


875. Neuter stems in war usually show par-o, as dyadpar-o-rod-s sculptor 
(&yad\ua statue, rodw make). Some have pa, as évoua-xduré-s of famous name ; 
some show po for uaro, as aluo-ppayla hemorrhage (alua, -aros blood, piyyrtps 
break, 80). 

876. Stems in eo (nom. -7s or -os) usually drop eo and add 0; as pevd-o: 
paprupla false testimony (yevd-4s); and so stems in ac, as xpeo-pdyo-s flesh-eating 
(xpéas, payetvy 529. 5). Some stems in eo and ac retain eo and ae (in poetry), as 
caxer-rddo-s wielding a shield (odxos, rd\Xw), cedac-pdpo-s light-bringing (cédas, 
g¢épw); some add « (for sake of the metre), as dpec-l-rpogos mountain-bred (Spos, 
tpépw); these may belong to 879. 

877. Other abbreviations: yaka-@nvé-s nurse (yadaxr- milk, Of-cba give 
suck), pedi-nd4s honey-sweet (uedir-), xedat-vephs black with clouds from 
xedatvo-s black (cp. 129) and végos cloud. 

878. Words once beginning with ¢ or o. — When the second part consists 
of a word beginning with digamma, a preceding vowel is often not elided: 
xaxo-epyés (Epic) doing ill (later xaxofpyos) from fépyo-» work ; unvo-ed%hs cres- 
cent-shaped (uhvn moon, feidos shape); riud-opos (later rinwpds) avenging (Tint 
honour, fopdw observe, defend). — Compounds of -oxos, from &w have (orig. 
oéxw, -coxos) contract: xAnpodxos holding an allotment of land (x\jpe-s lot), 
won-odxos protecting a city (for rodt-0-0x0s). 

879. Flectional Compounds.— A compound whose first part is a case 
form, not a stem, is called a flectional compound (cp. sportsman, kinsfolk) : 
(1) nominative: rpew-xal-3exa thirteen; (2) genitive: A:ébo-xovpo Dioscurt 
(sons of Zeus), ‘EA\fo-rovros Helle’s sea, Wedord»-vnoos (for Tedoroc-vyces, 
105 a) Pelops’ island ; (3) dative: 8opi-Anrros won by the spear; (4) locative: 
dd0r-rbpos wayfarer, IlvAo-yerfs born in Pylus. — From such compounds deriva- 
tives may be formed, as ‘EX\nowderwos of the Hellespont, OeowexOpla hatred of 
the gods. 


FIRST PART A VERB-STEM 


880. Some compounds have as their first part a verb-stem (cp. 
break-water, pick-pocket, catch-penny). Such compounds are usually 
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poetic adjectives. The verb-stem is usually transitive and has the 
form that appears in the present or aorist. 


881. Before a vowel the verb-stem remains unchanged or drops a final 
rowel ; before a consonant it adds ¢, 0, ore: pép-acms shield-bearing, pic-drOpw- 
ros man-hating (uiod-w), éx-e-xeipla (125 d) holding of hands, truce, \cx-0-orparla 
desertion of the army, vix-6-Bovdos prevailing in the Senate, dpx-i-réxrwy masier- 
builder. 


882. The verb-stem adds o (before a vowel, o). Some insert e before 
e.(¢): sw-ol-rodkks saving the state (o¢fw), ptp-acmis craven, lit. throwing away 
a shield (ptw-r-w), Snéi-Giuos (and dax-é-Ouuos) heart-eating (Sdx-v-w), édx-e-cl- 
rexdos with long train, lit. trailing the robe (cp. éAx-e-xirwy) 

a. This ¢ is the vowel added in many verb-stems (485). 


FIRST PART A NUMERAL 


s83. The first part of a compound is often a numeral: 8i-rous 
biped, rpi-rovs tripod (having three feet), ré@p-urmov four-horse chariot, 
vevr-afAov contest in five events. 


FIRST PART A PREPOSITION OR ADVERB 


es4. A preposition or adverb is often the first part of a com- 
pound: eic-obos entrance, dro-pevyw flee from, ev-ruyns happy, det- 
pynoros ever to be remembered. 

a. Except when the substantive is treated as a verbal (as in ec-od0s en-~ 
trance, cp. elo-éva: enter), prepositions are rarely compounded with substantives, 
Thus, cb»-3ovrd0s fellow-slave, vro-diddoxados (= 6 bb Tim 5.) under-teacher ; also 
vrb-hevxos twohitish. 

b. The ordinary euphonic changes occur. Observe that wpé before may 
contract with o or e to ov: rpoéxw or rpotxyw hold before (cp. 449b). See 124a. 

c. » sometimes is inserted after a preposition or takes the place of a final 
Vowel: twep-h-paros conspicuous, éx-4-Boros having achieved. 

a Akin to adverbial compounds are some in ¢:A-0, a8 gtdo-nab}s One who 
gladly learns. 

FIRST PART AN INSEPARABLE PREFIX 


985. Several prefixes occur only in composition: 

l. &(v)- (4»- before a vowel, d- before a consonant; alpha privative) with a 
negative force like Lat. in-, Eng. un- (or -less): dv-diwos unworthy (= ovk 
Gfios), dvduows unlike, d»dduvos anodyne (68bvn pain, cp. 887), d-vous 
silly, d-rinos unhonoured, &-Geos godless, yduos Ayayos marriage that is 
no marriage. 4- is also found before words once beginning with digamma 
or sigma: d-934s unpleasant (¢ndds), d-bparos unseen (fopdw), 4-ordos 
without shields (cordov), and, by contraction with the following vowel, 
dxwy (d-péxwy unwilling). But dé» often appears: dv-é\mwros (and 
d-ehwrros) unhoped for (cedrals), Ev-owhos without shield. 

a. d-, d» (for », 35 b) represent weak forms of I. E. ne ‘not.’ 
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2. type half (Lat. sémi-) : syui-xbcdos semi-circular (xéxdos), ui-Sduos half as 
much again (Sdos whole), huc-Ovhs half-dead. 

8. Sve- (opposed to e6 well) ill, un-, mis-, denoting something dificult, bad, or 
unfortunate, as 8ve-ruxhs unfortunate, dve-xephs hard to manage,. dve- 
Saluwr of ill fortune (contrast ed-ruxy4s, eb-xephs, ed-Saluwr), dve-dpecros 
il-pleased, Ato-rapis ill-starred Paris. 

4. &- (or 4-) copulative denotes union, likeness (cp. Lat. con-); d-xédov8os at- 
tendant, agreeing with (xédevOos path: i.e. going on the same road), 
d-rddavros of the same weight, &-ras all together. <A variation of d-copu- 
lative is d-intensive: d-revhs stretched (relyw stretch), d-redos level (wxédor 
ground). 

a. d-copulative stands for ca- (from oy 20, 35c), and is connected with 
Gua, duoi, and duo- together. 

5. ww (poetic) with the force of a negative (cp. Lat. né): »}-rowos unavenged 
(rorvrh punishment), yyn-rerO4s frecing from pain and sorrow (wrérées). 
In some cases ym- may be derived from » (not) and the » of the second 
part, as »-fieris not eating (poetic &3-w, cp. 887). 

6. dpr-, épr- (poetic) with intensive force (cp. dpi-cros best), dpi-wperhs very 
distinguished (xpéww), épl-rivos precious. 

7. d&ya- (poetic) intensive (cp. dyay very): dyd-croves loud wailing (orévw 
groan). 

8. fe-, Sa- (poetic) intensive (for 3sa = dia- very, 116): fa-perhs very courageous 
(uévos courage), Sd-cxws thick-shaded (ox4). 


LAST PART OF A COMPOUND 


886. Compound Substantives and Adjectives.— The last part of a 
noun-compound consists of a noun-stem or of a verb-stem with a 
noun-suffix. 


887. Nouns beginning with d, e, o lengthen these vowels (dé and e to », o to 
w) unless they are long by position. orpar-rybs army-leading, general (crparés, 
d-yw), ed-hrepos with fair wind (ev well, dveuos), ter-nacla driving out of foreigners 
(&év0s, Eabyw), d»-cdruyos nameless (dr-, Sroua), dv-wpyados uneven (d»-, duadéds). 

a. Some compounds of éyw lead show &@: dox-ayés captain (Aéxos company). 

b. By analogy to the compound the simple form sometimes assumes a long 
vowel : #reuseoca windy. Cp. 28 D. 

c. Lengthening rarely occurs when a preposition or was precedes: our-wepoola 
consptracy (burt swear), rar-tyyups general assembly (dyupis = dyopé). 

d. The lengthening in 887 is properly the result of early contraction (erparo 
+ayos). On the pattern of such contracted forms irrational lengthening occurs 
when the first part of the compound ends in a consonant, as dve-ydey%h}s (for 
8ve-adey$s) cruel from d\éyw care for. 


ges. A noun forming the last part of a compound often changes 
its final syllable. 


N. Masculine or feminine nouns of the second or third declensions usually 
remain unaltered : &»-Geos inspired, &-ra:s childless. 
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&. -os, -9, -ov: form compound adjectives from nouns of the first declension, 
neuters of the second declension, nouns of the third declension, and from many 
verb-stems, 4d-riyos dishonoured (riuy), obv-decrvos companion at table (Setsx vo-» 
meal), d»-aiuos bloodless (alua, 875), éxarby-xepos hundred-handed (xelp), Sac po- 
dbpos bringing tribute (pép-w), yew-ypdgos geographer 871 b. N. (ypdd-w), lxOv- 
o-pd-yos fish-eating (payeiy 529. 5). 

b. -ms, -es: form compound adjectives from nouns of the first and third de- 
clensions, and from many verb-stems: d-rvyys unfortunate ( réx), Sexa-erhs 


of ten years (géros), eb-ed4s beautiful in form (eldos), eb-uabhs quick at learning - 


(narOd ver, uad-), d-pars invisible (palryw, par-). 

c. Other endings are -ms (gen. -ov) , -rns, -rnp: -yew-nérpys surveyor (871 b. N.), 
voue-Sérns law-giver (répuos, rlOnpu, Ge-), undo-Borhp shepherd (ufdor, Bb-oxw Jeed). 

d. Neuters in -pa make adjectives in -uw»: wpayua thing, d-rpd-ypwr inactive. 
ép$y mind becomes -ppev : b-ppwr well-minded, cheerful.— zarhp father becomes 
-whrep: d-wdrwp fatherless, ¢i\o-rdrwp loving his father. 

e. Compounds of +# land end in -yews, ~yews: xard~yews subterranean, 
Newré-yews of thin soil.— Compounds of pais ship, xépas horn, yfpas old age 
end in -ws, as repl-rews supercargo, byl-xepws lofty-antlered (168 a), d-~yfpws free 
from old age. 

889. The last member of a compound is often a verbal element that is 
not used separately: dyaNyuar-o-rods statue-maker, sculptor, bw-heoos subject 
(daobes hear, dxtxoa), \oyo-ypdgos speech-writer. -popos bringing, Sonos building, 
-Spoyos running are used separately in the meanings tribute, building, race. 


890. An abstract word can enter into composition only by taking a deriva- 
tive ending (usually -a) formed from a real or assumed compound adjective : 
vai-s ship, pdxyn fight = vat-yaxos, whence rav-yaxla naval battle; ed well, 
BovhG counsel = et-Bovdos, whence eb-BovAla good counsel; de-neg., dpxh rule 
= &v-apxos, whence d»-apyla anarchy ; ef well, rpatis doing = *etwpatos, whence 
eb-wpatia well-doing. Contrast ed-Sovdia with wpo-Bovd} forethought, eb-doyla 
eulogy with rpé-doyos prologue. 

a. Only after a preposition does an abstract word remain unchanged: spo- 
Bout forethought. Exceptions are rare : puc8o-gopd receipt of wages (u0 06s, popd). 


891. Compound Verbs.— Verbs can be compounded directly only by prefix- 
ing a preposition, a8 cup-udyoua fight along with. 

a. A preposition (spé-Gecrs) derived its name from this use as a prefix. Origi- 
nally all prepositions were adverbs modifying the verb, and in Homer are partly 
so used. See 1688, 1689. Cp. upheave and heave up. 


892. All compound verbs not compounded with prepositions are denomina- 
tives (ending in -ew) and formed from real or assumed compound nouns. From 
pais shép and yudxy fight comes ratuaxes fighting in ships, whence ravyaxéw 
Aght in ships; 80 olxo8opéw build a house from olxo-Séuos house-builder (olxos, 
3¢pe). Contrast dva-reléw bring over, convince with d-ruwréw disbelieve (4-rw- 
res); dvre-déyw speak against with dyo-hoyéw agree (dubdoyos agrecing).— «8 
déyyAXw announce good news cannot form a verb edayyed)dw. ; 

a. driude (driw) dishonour, daxpvyéw shed tears are exceptions. dr-cuodw 
make unlike is not from d»- and éuobw but from dr-duows unlike. 


- 
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ACCENT OF COMPOUNDS 


693. Compounds generally have recessive accent, as ¢iA0-rigos 
loving-honour (riuy). But there are many exceptions, e.g.— 

a. Primitives in -4, -%, -#s, -evs, -ués, and -¢os usually keep their accent when 
compounded ; except dissyllabic words in -4, -4, -4#s whose first part is not a 
preposition, ‘Thus, xpir4s judge, twroxpirys actor, dvetpoxpirys interpreter of dreams. 

b. Compound adjectives in -ys, -es are usually oxytone: ed-yer}s well-born. 

894. Compounds in -os (not -ros or -xos) formed by the union of a noun or 
adverb and the stem of a transitive verb are: 

a. oxytone, when they have a long penult and an active meaning: orpar-nyés 
general. 

b. paroxytone, when they have short penult and an active meaning: warpo- 
xrévos parricide, \Bo-Bddos thruwing-stones, Natyo-Tépos throat-cutting, bipe- 
dbpos waier-carrier. 

c. proparoxytone, when they have a short penult and passive meaning: swrarpé- 
xrovos slain by a father, \:05-Bodos pelted with stones, Aawpb-ropos with 
throat cut, abréypadgos written with one’s own hand. 

N. — Active compounds of -oxos (&x-w, 878), -apxos (dpx-w), -cidos (ovAd-w 
rob), -wopOos (rép0-w destroy) are proparoxytone; #vi-oxos (rein-holder) chariot- 
eer, (xx-apxos commander of horses, iep6-cvdos temple-robber, rroN-wop6es sacking 
cities. paBdobxos siaff-bearer (pafd6s) is contracted from pa8dé-oxoes. 


MEANING OF COMPOUNDS 


- 998. Compound nouns (substantives and adjectives) are divided, 
according to their meaning, into three main classes: determinative, 
possessive, and prepositional-phrase, compounds. 

a. The logical relation of the parts of compounds varies so greatly that boun- 
dary-lines between the different classes are difficult to set up, and a complete 
formal division is impossible. The poets show a much wider range of usage 
than the prose-writers, 


896. Determinative Compounds. — In most determinative compounds 
the first part modifies or determines the second part: the modifier 
stands first, the principal word second. 

Thus by hand-work a particular kind of work is meant, as contrasted with 
machine-work; cp. speech-writer and letter-writer, race-horse and horse-race. 

a. The first part may be an adjective, an adverb, a preposition, an inseparable 
prefix, or, in a few cases, a substantive. 


897. There are two kinds of determinative compounds. 

(1) Descriptive determinative compounds. — The first part defines or ex- 
plains the second part in the sense of an adjective or adverb. (This class is 
less numerous than the second class.) 

dxpé-rokis upper city, citadel (A&xpa wébdks), d46-8ovdos fellow-slave (dmod Sov- 
Aebwr, Cp. 885. 4 a), dyl-yoros late-born (d¥é yerbyeros), wpo-Bovhh forethought, 
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éagi-8éar por amphitheatre (a place-for-seeing round about), d-ypagos not toritten 
(0b yeypapysévos ). 

a. Copulative compounds are formed by the codrdination of two substantives 
or adjectives: tarpé-uarris physician and seer, yNuxt-wixpos sweetly-bitter. Similar 
is deaf-mute. So also in numerals: 8d-dexa two (and) ten = 12. 

b. Comparative compounds (generally poetic) are perdi-nd4s honey-sweet 
(uéds, HSbs), wod-hveuos Ips Iris, with feet swift as the wind. Cp. eagle-eyed, 
goldfish, blockhead. Such compounds are often possessive (808), as jodo-8d- 
crvdos rosy-fingered, xpico-xduns golden-haired. 

(2) Dependent determinative compounds. — A substantive forming either 
the first or the second part stands in the sense of an oblique case (with or with- 
out a preposition) to the other part. | 

Accusative: doyo-ypdgos speech-writer (Adyous ypdgwr), orpar-ryés army- 
leading, general (orpardy Aywr), pir-dvOpwros loving mankind (pray avOpwwrovs), 
Seurr-Baluwr superstitious (Sedids rods Salyovas) ; cp. pickpocket, sightseer, pains- 
taking, soothsayer, laughter-loving. 

Genitive: orparé-redov camp (orparot ré3oy ground on which an army is 
encamped). In d&é-doyos worthy of mention (4fos Adyou) the derining part 
stands second (869 c) and is governed by the adjective part like a preposition 
(cp. 899). Cp. ringmaster, law-officer, jest-book. 

(Ablative): dveno-cxerhs sheltering frum the wind ; cp. land-breeze, sea-breeze. 

Dative : lré-Geos godlike (laos Oew) ; cp. churchguer, blood-thirsty. 

(Instrumental): xetp-o-rolyros made by hand (xepol roinrds), xpiob—deros 
bound with gold (xpicw serds); cp. thunder-struck, storm-swept, star-sown. 

(Locative): olxo-yer}s born in the house (év olkw yerdbyuevos), dd01-rdbpos way- 
Sarer (879) ; cp. heart-sick. 

N. 1. — The Greeks did not think of any actual case relation as existing in these 
compounds, and the case relation that exists is purely logical. The same form 
may be analysed in different ways, as giAdvOpwros = Pitdy dvOpwrous or = Pldos 
drOparr wy. 

N. 2. —Such compounds may often be analysed by a preposition and a de- 
pendent noun : 6e6-dunros god-builé (urd ray bedy Sunrés). 


g96. Possessive Compounds.— In possessive compounds the first 
part defines the second as in determinatives; but the whole com- 
pound is an adjective expressing a quality, with the idea of pos- 
session understood. In most possessive compounds the idea of 
having (€xwv) is to be supplied. 

So, in English, redbreast is a bird having a red breast, the first part being an 
attribute of the second. 

dpyupé-rotes having a silver boo; paxpé-xeip having long arms, long-armed ; 
Oeo-c:54s having the appearance (el3o0s) of a god, godlike; ow-ppwv having sound 
mind, temperate ; réO@p-cwwos having four horses; dub-rpowos of like character 
(duo- occurs only in compounds, but note Suoos like); wodv-népados many-headed ; 
eé-rvy4s having good fortune, fortunate ; dexa-erhs lasting ten years (cp. a two- 
year-old) ; dugi-xtwy having pillars round about ; Geos inspired (having a god 
within: dy daur@ Oedy Exwr). 
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a. Adjectives in -ed4s from el8os form (dorep-o-ad4s star-like, lyOv-o-ec34s 
Ash-like, pyr-o-eidhs crescent, rodv-ed4s of many kinds, opaip-0-cd4s spherical) 
are to be distinguished from those in -é8ys derived from S{w smell (833 a). 

b. English possessive compounds in -ed apply that ending only to the com- 
pound as a whole and not to either member. In Milton: deep-throated, white- 
handed, open-hearted ; in Keats: subtle-cadenced. Besides those in -ed there 
are others such as Bluebeard. | 

c. Many possessive compounds begin with d(»)- negative or 8ve- ill ; as d-wais 
childless (having no children or not having children, raidas odx Exwr), &-Tipos 
dishonoured (having no honour), 86c-Bovdos ill advised (having evil counsels). 


899. Prepositional-phrase Compounds. — Many phrases made of a 
preposition and its object unite to form a compound and take on 
adjectival inflection. Such compounds are equivalent to the phrases 
in question with the idea of being or the like added. 

&x-o1xos colonist (away from home : dx’ ofkov) ; ¢yxeipliws in the hand, dagger 
(dy xeipl) 5; eyxwpws native (in the country: dv xwpg) ; ériBaddrrios dwelling on 
the coast (él Oaddrry) ; épéorws on the hearth (é¢ éorig); xard-yeos under- 
ground, cp. subterranean (xara yijs); wapd-dotes contrary to opinion (rape 
détax) ; rapd-ppwry out of one’s mind, Lat. de-mens (rapa rh» ppéva) ; dw-ebOUr0s 
under liability to give account (dx edOdras) ; 80 ppovdos gone ( =xpd d806 yerd- 
pevos, cp. 124 a). 

a. From such phrases are derived verbs and substantives : éyxepliw put into 
one’s hands, entrust, Siaxepliw have in hand, manage (dd xeper), diawacdy 
octave-scale (4 dia racdy xopsady cuupwrla the concord through all the notes). 
By analogy to éxwoddy out of the way (dx roddr) come éurodar in the way and 
éuwd8cos impeding, durodliw impede. 

b. The compounds of 899 represent bits of syntax used so frequently together 
that they have become adherent. 


PART IV 


SYNTAX 
DEFINITIONS 


900. A sentence expresses athought. Syntax (cwvrafis arranging 
together) shows how the different parts of speech and their different 
inflectional forms are employed to form sentences. 


901. Sentences are either complete or incomplete (904). 


902. Every complete sentence must contain two members: 

1. The Subject: the person or thing about which something is said. 

2. The Predicate: what is said about the subject. 

Thus, rd Gépos (subj.) ¢rededra (pred.) the summer | came to an end T. 3. 102, 
§\e (pred.) xfipvé (subj.) a herald | came 3.113. 


903. Complete sentences are simple, compound, or complex. In 
the simple sentence subject and predicate occur only once. A com- 
pound sentence (2162) consists of two or more simple sentences codr- 
dinated: 17 5 torepaia éropevovro da Tov wediov, xai Twroadépvys eixero 
but on the next day they marched through the plain and Tissaphernes 
kept following them X. A.3.4.18. A complex sentence (2173) consists 
of a main sentence and one or more subordinate sentences: dcre dé 
yépupay SuBaivey, doreviey Eacros whenever it was necessary to cross a 
bridge, every one made haste 3. 4. 20. 


904. Incomplete sentences consist of a single member only. Such 
sentences stand outside the structure of the sentence. The chief 
classes of incomplete sentences are 

a. Interiections, such as 3, def, alai, ofpor. 

b. Asseverations which serve as a predicate to a sentence spoken by another: 
val yes, surely, o} no, padre certainly, xadas very well | 

c. Headings, titles: Képou ‘ArdBacis the Expedition of Cyrus, 'Avrvyérn the 
Antigone, cvppaxla "A@nvaluy xal Oerraddr the Alliance of the Athenians and 
Thessalians C. 1. A. 4. 2. 69 b. 

a. Vocatives (1288), and nominatives used in exclamation (1288). 

e. Exclamations without a verb: Seipo hither / 

N.— Examples of such incomplete sentences in English arp oh, assuredly, 
no wonder, right about face, away, fire | 

255 
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905. True impersonal verbs (932) have a grammatical subject in the personal 
ending ; but the real subject is properly an idea more or less vague that is present 
to the mind of the speaker. Similar in nature are infinitives used in commands 
(2018). 

SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 

906. The most simple form of sentence is the finite verb: éo-ri 
he-is, Aéyo-pev we-say, ere-ofe you-follow. 

Here the subject is in the personal ending, the predicate in the verbal stem. 
No other single word than a verb can of itself form a complete sentence. 


907. The subject of a sentence is a substantive or one of its 
equivalents. 


908. Equivalents of the Substantive.— The function of the substantive 
may be assumed by a pronoun, adjective (in masculine and feminine more fre- 
quently with the article), numeral, participle, relative clause (of éAf#@Oncary riv 
woreulwy rabra Hyyeddov those of the enemy who were captured made the same 
report X.A.1.7.18); by the article with an adverb (ol rére the men of that day), 
or with the genitive (ra rs réxns the incidents of fortune, fortune (1299)); by 
@ prepositional phrase (ol dudi roy Zwxpdrn Socrates and his foliowers; éwi péya 
@ great part), a preposition with a numeral (&gvyor repli éxraxoclouvs about eight 
hundred took to flight X. H.6. 5. 10); by an infinitive with or without the article 
(1984, 2025); and by any word or phrase viewed merely as a thing (rd bpe?s 
Srav déyw, Thy widniy Abyw when I say You, I mean the State D. 18.88). Cp. 
1163 g. (Furthermore, by a clause in a complex sentence, 2189. 1.) 


909. The predicate of a sentence is always a verb. The verb 
may either stand alone, as in IepexAjs dpe Pericles departed; or 
it may have certain modifiers, called complements to the predicate 
(nouns, participles, adverbs), as [epexAys arnAGe mparos first (dpyto- 
pevos in anger; rore then). Cp. 924. 

910. Predicate Nouns.— Nouns (substantival or adjectival) are 
often used as complements to the predicate. Thus, 

a. A predicate substantive is a substantive forming part of the 
predicate and asserting something of its substantive: MepexAys npey 
orparnyos Pericles was elected general, eftkceoGe éxcivoy rperBevriw you 
elected him envoy L. 13.10. | 

b. A predicate adjective is an adjective forming part of the predicate 
and asserting something of its substantive: 6 dyyp Sixawds éore the man 
ts just, évdpscay epixr€a evrvyy they thought Pericles fortunate. 

911. A predicate substantive or adjective may often be distinguished from 
an attributive (912) in that the former implies some form of elva: be. Thus, 
wpecBeurhy and etruxyf in 910. After verbs signifying to name or call, elra 
is sometimes expressed (1615). 

912. Attributive Adjective. — An attributive adjective is an adjec- 
tive simply added to a noun to describe it, and not forming any part 
of an assertion made about it: 6 Stxatos dyvyp the just-man. 
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913. All adjectives that are not attributive are predicate. So xpdra: ddi- 
covro they were the first to arrive (1042 b), rovrm plrAw xpwpa I treat this man 
asa friend (= obros, § xpwpat, pidros éorl). 


914. Under adjectives are included participles: 6 wéAX\wy (attrib.) rédepnos 
the future war, ratra elway (pred.) dwyfev saying this he went off, dpa ce 
xporrovra (pred.) J see you hiding. 


915. Predicate substantives, adjectives, and participles, in agreement either 
with subject or object, are more common in Greek than in English, and often 
call for special shifts in translation: perewpous éfexducay ras dudtas they lifted 
the wagons and carried them out X.A.1.5.8. Cp. 1579. 


916. Appositive.-—— An appositive is a noun added to another noun 
or to & pronoun to describe or define it: Mariadys 6 oTpariryos Mil- 
tiades, the general, tpets of iepets you, the priests, rovro, Oo ov elzes, de 


wapeott, oxorAy this, which you mentioned, is alwuys present, (1 mean) 
leisure P. Th. 172 d. 


917. Copula.— An indeterminate verb that serves simply to couple 
a predicate substantive or adjective to the subject is called a copula: 
Eevopov fv AOnvaios Xenophon was an Athenian. 

a. The most common copulative verbs are elvac be and ylyver@a: become. 
Many other verbs serve as copulas: xa@loracdas become, repixévat, bwdpyecw, wédecy 
(poetical) be, doxety seem, palverOar appear, xadetoBat, dvoudferGar, dxovery, kbar 
(poetical) be called, rvyxdvecv, xupetv (poet. ) happen, turn out, alpetobar be chosen, 
voulfesbar be regarded, xptrerOar be judged, and the like. 


918. a. The copuia is strictly the predicate or is a part of the predicate with 
its supplements. 

b. The above verbs may also be complete predicates: for: eds there is a@ god. 

c. For the omission of the copula, see 944. 

d. A predicate substantive or adjective stands in the same case as the subject 
when coupled to it by a copulative verb (939). 

e. For elya: added to a copulative verb, see 1615. 


919. Object.— A verb may have an object on which its action is 
exerted. The object is a substantive (or its equivalent, 908) in an 
oblique case. An object may be direct (in the accusative) or indirect 
(in the genitive or dative): Kipos duce é€ pvas (direct) 76 dovrw (in- 
direct) Cyrus will give six minae to the slave, 2daBov rijs Cavns (indir ect) 
tov ‘Opovrayv (direct) they took hold of Orontas by the girdle X.A.1. 
6. 10. 


920. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. — Verbs capable of taking 
a direct object are called transitive because their action passes over 
to an object. Other verbs are called intransitive. 

a. But many intransitive verbs, as in English, are used transitively (1558, 
1559), and verbs usually transitive often take an indirect object (1341 ff., 1460 ff., 
1471 ff). 
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KINDS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 


921. Simple sentences have six forms: Statements; Assump- 
tions, Commands, Wishes; Questions; and Exclamations. Of these, 
Assumptions, Commands, and Wishes express will. See 2153 ff. 


EXPANSION OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 


922. The subject and the predicate may be expanded by amplifi- 
cation or qualification : 


923. Expansion of the Subject. — The subject may be expanded: A. By 
amplification: Zevlas xal Ilaciwy dwér\evcay Xenias and Pasion sailed away. 
B. By qualification: 1. By an attributive adjective, 6 dyads dvip the good man, 
an attributive substantive denoting occupation, condition, or age, dvyhp orparryéss 
a captain (986), an adjective pronoun or bumeral: pyérepos pldos a friend of 
ours, 500 waides two children. 2. By the genitive of a noun or substantive pro- 
noun (adnominal or attributive genitive): orépavos xpicod a crown of gold, 3 
warhp hudy our father. 38. By a prepositional phrase: 63ds card rod yyAddou 
a way down the hill. 4. By an adverb: ol viv &vOpwra the men of the present 
day. 5. By an appositive (916). A substantive in any case may be qualified 
like the subject. 


924. Expansion of the Predicate. — The predicate may be expanded: A. By 
amplification ; ol Noxa-yot dw ANOoy xa éxolour ovrw the captains departed and did 
so. B. By qualification: 1. By the oblique case of a noun, a substantive pro- 
noun, ora numeral. This is called the object (919, 920). Thus: épd rd» &rdpa 
I see the man, dwvijs dxotw I hear a voice, elwero rep iyeubm he followed the 
guide, dyarg tas he loves us, évixnoe rh» wdxnv he won the battle (cognate 
accusative, 1567), &3wxa 8éxa I gave ten. The oblique case may be followed by 
an adnominal genitive or a dative: épd woddods 7&v wodirdy I see many of the 
citizens. 2. By a preposition with its appropriate case: #\Oov éxi ras oxneds 
they went to their tents. 8. By an infinitive: ¢0é\e dwedOety he wishes to depart. 
4. By a participle: dptouac Aéywr I will begin my speech. 5. By an adverb or 
adverbial expression: ¢8 torw let him know well, rijs vucrds #AGe he came during 
the night, dwrdOe rpratos he departed on the third day (1042). On complements 
to the predicate, see 909. 


AGREEMENT: THE CONCORDS 


925. There are three concords in simple sentences: 

1. A finite verb agrees with its subject in number and person 
(949). 

2. A word in apposition with another word agrees with it in case 
(976). 

3. An adjective agrees with its substantive in gender, number, and 
case (1020). 

(For the concord of relative pronouns, see 2501.) 
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926. Apparent violation of the concords is to be explained either by 

a. Construction according to sense, where the agreement is with the 
real gender or number (e.g. 949 a, 950-953, 958, 996, 997, 1013, 1044, 
1050, 1055 a, 1058 b); or by 

b. Attraction, when a word does not have its natural construction 
because of the influence of some other word or words in its clause 
(eg. 1060 ff., 1239, 1978, 2465, 2502, 2522 ff.). This principle 
extends to moods and tenses (2183 ff.). 


THE SUBJECT 


927. The subject of a finite verb is in the nominative: Kipos éBoa 
Cyrus called out. 


928. The subject nominative may be replaced 


a. By a prepositional phrase in the accusative: é¢r@vpeiobe xad” éxdorous re xal 
tipravres consider individually and all together T. 7. 64. 

b. By a genitive of the divided whole (1318): eAAnveis 3¢ card Ocomiéds yerd- 
wevor dudyorrd re xal dv xdpg Exiwroy éxarépwy the Pellenians who were opposed 
: the Thespians kept up the contest and several on both sides fell on the spot 

H. 4, 2. 20. 


OMISSION OF THE SUBJECT 


929. An unemphatic pronoun of the first or second person is 
generally omitted: Aye tov voxoy read the law (spoken to the clerk 
of the court) D. 21. 8. 


$30. An emphatic pronoun is generally expressed, as in contrasts: od pér 
Keivoy dxddxou, ya 3 dweyu do thou wait for him, but I will depart S. Ph. 128. 
But often in poetry and sometimes in prose the pronoun is expressed when no 
contrast is intended. The first of two contrasted pronouns is sometimes omitted : 
Md, ef Bobrer, wéw’ ext ry orparevpari, éyw F éOédw wopeterGas bul, if you prefer, 
remain with your division, Tam willing to go X.A.8,.4.41. Cp. 1190, 1191. 


$31. The nominative subject of the third person may be omitted 


a. When it is expressed or implied in the context: 6 ods xarhp poPetra: ph rd 
tcxara wdGy your father is afraid lest he suffer death X.C. 3. 1. 22. 

b. When the subject is indefinite, especially when it is the same person of 
thing as the omitted subject of a preceding infinitive (937 a) : 4 rod ofeoBar elSévar 
(duabla), & obx ol8er the ignorance of thinking one knows what one does not 
krow P.A.29b. Often in legal language: 4 véuos, ds xeAever rd éavroo eteivac 
Siabioba: Sews Av 266A the law, which enjoins that a man has the right to dis- 
pose of his property as he wishes Is. 2. 13. 

c. When a particular person is meant, who is easily understood from the 
aituation : rods véyous dvayydoerac he (the clerk) will read the laws Aes. 3. 15. 

d. When it is a general idea of person, and usually in the third person plural 
of verbe of saying and thinking. ws \éyovorw as they say D. 5.18. So gpaol they 
say, ofovras people think ; cp. aiunt, ferunt, tradunt. 
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e. In descriptions of locality: §» 52 cpyyrddes for it (the place) was steep T. 7.84 
f. In impersonal verbs (982, 934). 


932. Impersonal Verbs (905).— The subject of a true impersonal 
verb is a vague notion that cannot be supplied from the context: 
oye qv tt was late, adds dye it i3 well, ydn qv dudi ayopav wAnOoveay 
it was already about the time when the market-place ts full X. A. 1.8.1, 
aire ov rpovywpet tt (the course of events) did not gowell with him T.1.109. 


933. An impersonal verb the subject of which may be derived from 
the context is called quasi-impersonal. 


a. When the indefinite i¢ anticipates an infinitive or subordinate proposition 
which forms the logical subject (1985). So with doxe? it seems, cupBaive it hap- 
pens, tear: it is permitted, wpéwe:, wpoohxe it is fitting, palvyerac it appears, 
éyévero it happened, elope: we venit me in mentem, dndot it is evident, etc. Thus, 
buds xporhxe. rpoduporépous elvac it behooves you to be more zealous X. A. 8. 2. 15, 
eloyec adrods Srws dy ofkade ddlxwvras it came into their thoughis how they should 
reach home 6.1.17. 

b. So also with xp%, de? it is necessary ; a8, defo’ éXOety you ought to go (iit. to 
go binds you). The impersonal construction with -7éoy is equivalent to de? (2152 a): 
BonOnréoy éori rots xpdypacw buivy you must rescue the interests at stake D. 1.17. 


934. In some so-called impersonal verbs the person is left unexpressed be- 
cause the actor is understood or implied in the action. So 

a. In expressions of natural phenomena originally viewed as produced by a 
divine agent: Bporrg tonat, ver pluit, velper ningit, xeudte it is stormy, toace 
it shook, there was an earthquake. The agent (Zeds, 6 6e6s) is often (in Hom. 
always) expressed, as Zeds dorpdwre: Iuppiter fulget. 

b. When the agent is known from the action, which is viewed as alone of 
importance : cadwlia the trumpet sounds (i.e. 6 cadrcyxrhs cadalfec the trumpeter 
sounds the trumpet), éxjpvte proclamation was made (scil. 6 xijpvt), onpalves the 
signal is given (scil. 6 xipuvg or 6 cadmcycrhs). 


935. In impersonal passives the subject is merely indicated in the verbal 
ending: Aéyeral re xal ypdderac speeches (Abyot) and writings (ypdupara) are 
composed P. Phae. 261 b. This construction is relatively rare, but commonest 
in the perfect and pluperfect: ovx 4\Aws abrots rerdyynrat their labour has not 
been lost P. Phae. 282 a, éwel abrots raperxedacro when their preparations were 
completed X. H. 1. 8. 20. 


936. Subject of the Infinitive.— The subject of the infinitive is in 
the accusative: éxéAcvov avrovs wropeverOou they ordered that they should 
proceed X. A. 4.2.1. 


a. See 1975. On the nominative subject of the infinitive, see 1973. 
937. Omission of the Subject of the Infinitive.—The subject of the in- 
finitive is usually not expressed when it is the same as the subject or object 


(direct or indirect) of the principal verb: &7 é@éde» he said he was willing 
%. A. 4.1.37 (contrast dizit se velle), xdvres alrobyras rods Geods Ta Gaida dwro- 
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tpéwecy everybody prays the gods to avert evil X. 8. 4.47, 56s wor rpets hyépas Aptac 
abrod grant me the control of him for three days X.C. 1.3.11. Cp. 1060, 1978. 

a. An indefinite subject of the infinitive (rivd, d»Opdrous) is usually omitted. 
Cp. 931 b, 1980. 


CASE OF THE SUBJECT: THE NOMINATIVE 


938. The nominative is the case of the subject; the oblique cases, 
with the exception of the adnominal genitive (1290 ff.) and adnominal 
dative (1502), are complements of the predicate. 


939. The nominative is the case of the subject of a finite verb and 
of a predicate noun in agreement with the subject. IIpdgevos wapyv 
Prozenus was present X. A. 1.2.3, KAéapyos guyas fv Clearchus was 
an exile 1.1. 9. 


a. On the nominative subject of the infinitive, see 1978 ; in exclamations, 1288. 


940. Independent Nominative.— The nominative may be used independ- 
ently in citing the names of persons and things: wpocelAnde rhy rv wrornpdry 
xurhy érwruplay cixopdrrys he received the common appellation of the vile, ¢.e. 
‘informer’ Aes. 2.99, 7d 3° buets bray Aéyw, Abyw Thy rbrnv when I say You, I 
mean the State D. 18.88. Cp. 908. (The accus. is also possible.) So in ligts 
(cp. 904.C): rlénys 300 woinrixfs ef3y > Oela uev cal dvOpwrlyn I assume two kinds of 
poetry: the divine and the human P. Soph. 266 d. 


941. Asentence may begin with the nominative as the subject of the thought 
in place of an oblique case: ol 32 giro: dv ris exlornrat abrois xpioGa, rl phooper 
abrods elvas; but as for friends, if one knows how to treat them, what shall we call 
them ? X. O. 1. 14 (for rods 32 pldous . . . rh Phooper elvac). 

a. On the nominative in suspense see under Anacoluthon (Index). 


942. In referring to himself in letters a man may use his own name in the 
nominative, either in apposition to the first person contained in the verb (976), or 
as subject of a verb in the third person: Qeuoroxdjs Fxw rapa oé I, Themistocles, 
have come to you T. 1.187, 'Apratéptns voulte: Artaxerxes thinks X. H. 6.1. 81. 

a. A speaker referring to himself in the third person usually soon reverts 
to the first person (D. 18. 79). 

943. When there is no danger of obscurity, the subject may shift without 
warning: play uey vay NauBdvovery, ras 3 GAGs ovk e8uvhOncar, GAN dwodpedyouc.y 
they captured one ship; the rest they were unable to capture; but they (the 
ships) escaped T. 7.25, rd» véuwr abradv dxovere rl xedevove: xal rl wapaBeBhxacry 
hear what the laws themselves command and what transgressions they (my oppo- 
nents) have committed D. 59. 115. 


THE PREDICATE 
Omission of the Verb 


944. Ellipsis of the Copula.— The copulative verb ela is often 
omitted, especially the forms éor{ and doi. This occurs chiefly 
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a. In general or proverbial statements: xoiwh } Téxn Kal 7d péddXow dbparos 
chance is common to ail and the future cannot be scanned 1.1.29; b. in expres- 
sions of necessity, duty, etc.: drdyxy guddrrecdau tt is necessary to be on our 
guard D.9.6. So with dpa, xacpés, eixds, xpedr, Séor, verbals in -réoy (2152), as 
Geparevréoy rods eos we must serve the gods X. M. 2. 1. 28; c. with various 
adjectives: Ags, Surardés, wxpd0vpos, Sixasos, olos, Ppodos, Erocuos; thus, 7 rx) 
Sovdedecr érolun the soul is ready to be a servant P. Phae. 252 a, ris ¢repwroy 
wérepoy xpetrrow if anybody shuuld ask whether it is better X. M. 1.1.9. 


945. Other forms of elya: are less commonly omitted: xowwwre’v Erocpos (scil. 
elul), oluac 32 cal Adynra révde (scil. Eroipor elvar) I am ready to assist yuu and 
I think that Laches here is also ready P. Lach. 180 a, 0d od Aoyoypd¢gos (scil. el) ; 
are you not a speech-writer? D. 19. 250, wé é» néow (scil. fv) the night was half 
gone Aes. 8. 71, drowa Aéyas wal odSauds wpds coi (scil. dyra) you are talking 
absurdly and not at all like yourself X.M. 2. 3. 15, rots Geois peylore ydpus 
(scil. forw) to the gods let our heartiest thanks be given X.C. 7.5.72. Cp. 1041. 


946. In lively discourse the form of a verb signifying to do, speak, come, go, 
etc., may be omitted for brevity. The ellipsis is often unconscious and it is 
frequently uncertain what is to be supplied to complete the thought. Thus, ri 
&ddo (scil. éwolnoay) 4 éreBovdrevcay; what else did they do except plot against us ? 
T. 8. 89, od3e» Addo (scil. wordy) 4 wodcw Thy abrot dwodelxwy doing nothing else ex- 
cept leaving his native city 2.16, tva rl (scil. yévyrat) ; to what purpose ? D. 19. 257, 
wept per robrov xara oxodhp (scil. \dfw) ahout this by and by 24.187, uh pol ye 
ub8ous (scil. NéEnre) none of your legends for me/ Ar. Vesp. 1179, ad (oxépacde) 
&repow but consider another point L. 18.79, 3 pire DPaidpe, wot 3y (scil. ef) xal 
wé0er (scil. fixes); my dear Phaedrus whither, I beg of you, are you going and 
whence do you come? P. Phae. 227 a, ob« és xdpaxas (scil. épphoes); will you not be 
off to the crows ? Ar. Nub. 871, wpés ce (scil. ixerebw) yordrw» I entreat thee by 
thy knees E. Med. 824. Cp. 1599. 


947. Kai raira and that too takes up a preceding expression: dypewsrépovs 
abdrov’s dwrépnve ... xal ratr els abréyv he made them more savage and that too 
towards himself P. G. 516c; often with concessive participles (2088): Mérwra 
8 ob éffre, xal raira wap ‘Apialov dv rod Méwwros tévov he did not ask for Menon 
and that too although he came frum Ariaeus, Menon's gvest-friend X. A. 2. 4. 15. 
Cp. 1246, 2083. 

948. A verb that may easily be supplied from the context is often omitted. 
Thus, édy pddw, ratooua: (scil. rod) 8 ye dxwr roid if J learn better, J shall 
leave off doing what Ido unintentionally P. A. 268, duedhods Srwrep ol roNXol (scil. 
éxipedodvrat) not caring for what most men care for 36 b, éay ad&is Syrteere Tatra, 
ovrws (scil. fxorra) ebphoere if you inquire about this later, you will find that it 
is so 24b. See under Brachylogy (Index). 


CONCORD OF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


949. A finite verb agrees with its subject in number and person. 


Thus, roGro 7d Widiopa éyévero this bill was passed L. 18. 56, 8 Sé80Kx eyo pd 
wh0n0’ bueis which I fear lest you may suffer D. 9.65, 4» 3 dropyplowrra: ol Addo, 
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dziser Awavres roburadis but tf the rest vote against (following), we shali all 
return back again X. A. 1.4. 15, rad Eévw réde plrw éordy dus these two strangers 
are friends of mine P. G. 487 a. 

a. The verbal predicate, when a copulative verb (917), may ‘be attracted 
to the number of a predicate noun, which often stands between subject and 
verb: +d xwploy rofro, wep wxpbrepow 'Evvda d8ol éxadobvro this place which was 
formerly called Nine Ways T. 4.102, dxay 7d pécov rd rex dy oar orddwi Tpets 
the entire space between the walls was three stades X. A.1.4.4. So with the 
participles of such copulative verbs: rh» Adovhy Siweere ws dyaddy by (for odcay) 
you chase after pleasure as ¢f it were a good P. Pr. 354c. 


WITH ONE SUBJECT 
Subject in the Singular, Verb in the Plural 


950. With singular collective substantives (996) denoting persons 
and with like words implying a plural, the verb may stand in the 
plural. 

Thus, 73 orparéwredop ey alrlg Exovres Tox Ayiy dvexdpour the army returned 
holding Agis at fault T. 5.60, rovatra dxotodca h rbd’ Aynoldaov efMorro Bacithéd 
the city, after hearing such arguments, chose Agesilaus king X.H.3.3.4. So 
With Boudh senate, uépos part, rrHOos multitude, Sfuos people, bydos throng. 


951. So with fxacros: rév éavrod Exacros xal waldwy cal xpnudrwr Apxover 
every man is master of his own children and property X. R. L. 6. 1. 


952. If &xaoros, éxdrepos, d\\os are added in apposition to a plural subject, 
the verb generally remains plural: ¢yo re cai od paxpdy Adyor Exdrepos dwerelvaper 
both you and I have carried on a long controversy P. Pr. 86la. If the verb 
follows the apposition, it may be singular: ofrot yey Addos AAra Adyer these say, 
some one thing, some another X. A.2.1.16. Cp. 982. 


953. A subject in the singular, followed by a clause containing the prepo- 
sition perd with, rarely takes a plural verb: "AdxSiddys perd Marridéou trrwy 
ebropftoarres dwéSpacay Alcibiades and Mantitheus escaped because they were 
well provided with horses X. H. 1.1. 10. 


Subject in the Dual, Verb in the Plural 
954. The first person dual agrees in form with the first person plural (462). 


955. A dual subject may take a plural verb: Hevopaorr: mpocerpeyov 
bio vearioxw two youths ran up to Xenophon X.A.4.3.10. In the 
orators the dual verb is almost always used. 


956. The dual and plural verb may alternate: alpeocy eldérny re al di:erpd- 
ferro the two souls have made their choice and put it into effect P. Phae. 
256 c. 


957. The neuter dual may be followed by the dual, the plural, or the singular 
verb (A 104, 200, M 466). 
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Subject in the Plural, Verb in the Singular 


958. A neuter plural subject is regarded as a collective (996), and 
has its verb in the singular: xada wv tra odayu the sacrifices were 
propitious X. A. 4.3.19. 

N. — Tbe neuter plural seems to have been originally in part identical in 
form with the feminine singular in @, and to have had a collective meaning. 


959. A plural verb may be used when stress is laid on the fact 
that the neuter plural subject 1s composed of persons or of several 
parts: ra réAy tov Aaxedatpoviwy abrov éférempay the Lacedaemonian 
magistrates desyxtched him T. 4. 88, @avepa joay cai trrwv xai évOpwrwv 
ixvn roAAd many traces both of horses and of men were plain X.A.1.7.17. 

a. With the above exception Attic regularly uses the singular verb. Homer 
uses the singular three times as often as the plural, and the plural less frequently 
with neuter adjectives and pronouns than with substantives. In some cases 
(B 135) the metre decides the choice. 

960. Following the construction of Soxe? raéra, we find 8édtay ratra when it 
had been thus decided X. A.4.1.18, and also &étayra raira X. H.3.2.19. See 
2078 a. 

961. Pindaric Construction. A masculine or feminine plural subject occa- 
sionally is used with &orc, Rv, ylyvera:, as: tore wal dv rats &d\Xats wédercwy Apyxovrrés 
re xal Sijyos there are in the other cities too rulers and populace P.R.462e. ‘The 
verb usually precedes, and the subject is still undetermined ; hence the plural 
is added as an afterthought. (Cp. Shakesp. ‘‘ far behind his worth | Comes all 
the praises.”’) In Greek poetry this construction is rarely used with other verbs. 
On ée7cp of, see 2613. 

a. #» was originally plural (464 e. D), and seems to survive in that use. 


Subject in the Plural, Verb tn the Dual 


962. A plural subject may take a dual verb when the subject is a 
pair or two pairs: al, tro dpapnérny the span of mares ran W 392. 

a. This is common when avo, dudw, dudérepoc are used with a plural subject: 
Sho Avdpes wpoceNOdvre “Ayids SuedeyérOny uh wocety wdxny too men coming to Agis 
urged him not to fight T. 5.59. But even with these words the plural is pre- 
ferred. The neuter plural with évo rarely takes the dual verb (P. Tim. 56e). 


WITH TWO OR MORE SUBJECTS 


963. (1) When the subjects are different individuals or things and 
stand in the third person 

964. With two subjects in the singular, the verb may be dual or plural: 
Kperlas xal ‘Adx:Biddns eSurdcOny éxelop xpwudow cuupdxy Tv ér.Otmds xparety 
Critias and Alcibiades were able to keep control of thetr appetites by the help 
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of his example X. M. 1.2.24, Evpuuédwr wal Lopoxdfs dgixdueror és Képxiipar éorpd- 
revcay on their arrival in Corcyra Eurymedon and Sophocles proceeded to make 
an attack T. 4. 46. 

965. In Homer the verb may intervene between the subjects (Alcmanic 
Construction): els "Axépovra IupipreydOwy re péovoww Kuxirés re Pyriphlegethon 
and Cocytus flow into Acheron « 618, 


966. The verb may agree with the nearest or most important of two or more 
subjects. The verb may be placed 

a. Before both subjects: xe ner d Oepoaydpas xal 6 'Ettxecros els AéoBor xal 
gaour xet Thersagoras and Execestus came to Lesbos and settled there 1). 28. 143. 

b. After the first subject: 8 re TloAduapyos fe wal Adeluavros cal Nixtparos 
cal doe tivés Polemarchus came and Adimantus and Niceratus and certain 
others P. R. 327 b, Saditvos pxero xal ol cdv abrg Phalinus and his companions 
departed X. A. 2.2.1. 

c. After both subjects: 1d Bovdeurtpioy xal 6 340s wapopara the senate and 
the people are disregarded Aes. 3.250. (Cp. Shakesp. ‘‘my mistress and her 
sister stays.”’) 

967. a With several subjects referring to different persons the 
verb is in the plural; in the first person, if one of the subjects is first 
person; in the second person, if the subjects are second and third 
person: Upeis 8 xal dy rade Aéyoney but you and I say this P. L. 661 b, 
Weis Kai ofd€ OvK GAAny av tive Suvaineda wdyv ddav we and these men 
could not sing any other song 666, ov ov povos ovde of col pirot rpara 
raurny Sdéfav érxere not you alone nor your friends are the first who have 
held this opinion 888 b. 

968. But the verb may be singular if it refers to the nearer or more important 
or more emphatic subject: wdpecus xal éyd xal obros Spivloxos xal TloAucpdrns Tam 
present and so are Phryniscus here and Polycrates X. A. 7. 2. 29. 

969. The verb may agree in person with the nearer or more important sub- 
ject: o& re yap ENAny el xal duets for you are a Greek and s0 are we X. A.2. 1. 16. 

970. With subjects connected by the disjunctives 7 or, 7—¥% either — or, 
ovre—otre neither—nor, the verb agrees in number with the nearer subject 
when each subject is taken by itself: ofre od ob’ Ay Addos oddels Sbvacr’ dvreaweiy 
neither you nor anybody else could reply X. M. 4. 4. 7. 

971. When the subjects are taken together, the plural occurs: 4@ Anuoddr 7 
Onpirrldas Exove: ray éeudy what Demophon or Therippides have of my property 
D. 27.12. This is unusual. 

972. When 7 than unites two subjects, if the verb follows 7, it agrees with 
the second subject: réyn det Béd\qTioy 9 hyeis Hudy abrdv éwipedodueba fortune 
always takes better care of us than we do of ourselves D. 4. 12. 


CONCORD OF PREDICATE SUBSTANTIVES 


973. A predicate substantive agrees with its subject in case: 
Muariddys fv orparryos Miltiades was a general. 
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974. A predicate substantive may agree in gender and number 
with its subject; but this is often impossible: riyy 7a Ovyrov xpaypara 
the affairs of mortals are chance Trag. frag. p. 782, wxdvr’ qv "AX€favSpos 
Alexander was everything D. 23. 120. 


975. <A predicate substantive or adjective agrees with the subject of the 
governing verb when the subject of the infinitive is omitted because it is the 
same as that of the governing verb (937): obx duodoyfow AxAnros fxew I shall 
not admit that Ihave come uninvited P.S. 174d, efwep dé&coiuer édevbepo: elvar if 
indeed we claim to be free X.C. 8.1. 4. 


On the agreement of demonstrative and relative pronouns with a 
predicate substantive, see 1239, 2502 e. 


APPOSITION 


976. Concord. — An appositive (916) agrees in case with the word 
it describes: xoAaxt, devp Onpip xai peyiory BAGBy to a flaiterer, a ter- 
rible beast and a very great source of injury P. Phae. 240 b. An 
appositive also agrees in case with, the pronoun contained in a verb: 
TarbuBros, yxw, Aavaidwy irnpérns I, Talthybius, have come, the servant 
of the Danaids E. Hec. 503. Cp. 942. 


977. An appositive to a possessive pronoun stands in the genitive, in 
agreement with the personal pronoun implied in the possessive: rdy épdr 
(= €u08) 100 radarwuwpov Blow the life of me, wretched one Ar. Plut. 38, ra tpé- 
rep (= budv) abrav xomeiobe you will regain your own D:4.7. Cp. 1200.2.b, 
1202, 2. b. 


978. An appositive in the genitive may follow an adjective equivalent to a 
genitive: "A@nvatos (= AOnrdv) Sv, whdews 79s weylorys being an Athenian, a 
cttizen of the greatest city P. A. 20d. 


979. Agreement in number between the appositive and its noun is unneces- 
gary and often impossible: O9f8a:, rods dorvyelrwy Thebes, a neighbouring city 
Aes. 8.138. So with 3dpa in poetry: ydos, xpiofs 'Agpodirns Sdpa, marriage, 
gift of golden Aphrodite Theognis 1298. 

980. An appositive to two substantives is dual or plural: @dppos cal ¢éfes, 


Adpove EupBovrw daring and fear, two unintelligent counsellors P. Tim. 69d, urros 
wévos Te, kOpcot curwpdrar sleep and toil, supreme conspirators A. Eum. 127. 


961. Partitive Apposition (cyjpa xa’ cAov Kai pépos, construction of 
the whole and part), The parts are represented by the appositives, 
which stand in the same case as the whole, which is placed first to 
show the subject or object of the sentence: rw 660, } piv ds paxdpov 
vncous, 7 5° els rdprapoy two roads, the one to the Islands of the Blest, 
the other to Tartarus P. G. 524 a (distributive apposition). The apposi- 
tives are generally in the nominative (6 péy, 7} dé; of pév, of Sé), rarely 
in the accusative, 
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a. The whole may stand in the singular: Aéyera: pix) 4 wey voby fxev, 4 
8 dvoay; with regard to the soul, is one said to have intelligence, the other folly? 
P. Ph. 93 b. 


902. To the word denoting the whole the appositive may be a 
collective singular (adjunctive apposition): ovros pey dAAos dAAa Aeyea 
these say, some one thing, some another X. A. 2.1.15 (cp. Apwruwy 88 dAXdos 
do P. Charm. 153 c), of orparnyot Bpaxéws Exacros dreAoyyoato each 
of the generals defended himself briefly X.H.1.7.5. Cp. 952. 


963. The apposition may be limited to one or more parts: ITeNorovrheros cal 
ol Evppaxyos ra S00 wépn two-thirds of the Peloponnesians and the allies T. 2. 47. 
Often with participles: (ol 'A@nvaio:) dvenvicbncay xal ro08e rod krous, pdoxovres 
ol rpecBbrepa: wddar GSecba the Athenians bethought themselves of this verse too, 
the old men saying that tt had been uttered long before T. 2. 5A. 


984. In partitive‘apposition emphasis is laid on the whole, which is stated 
at once as the subject or object of the sentence. In the genitive of the divided 
whole (1806) emphasis is laid on the parts ; thus, rd» wéAewp al pev rupayvoivra:, al 
8¢ SnuoxparoOrra:, al S¢ dpwrroxparodyra of states some are despotic, others demo- 
cratic, others aristocratic P. R. 388d. 


965. Construction of the Whole and Part in Poetry.—In Homer and 
later poets a verb may take two objects, one denoting the person, the other the 
part especially affected by the action: rd» 3° dops wiht’ abdxéva him he smote 
in the neck with his sword A 240, 4 ce whdas vive: she will wash thy feet + 356. 
But the accusative of the part, often explained as an appositive, was an external 
object (1554 b) that became an accusative of respect (160la). In ’Axacotocy 5¢ péya 
sbtvos UuBar éxdory xapdsly and she set mighty strength in the heart of each of the 
Achaeans A 11, éxdory is a partitive appositive, xapdly is local dative and gram- 
matically independent of ’Ayaitoi.v. The construction is very rare in prose: 
ros vidoww abrGy dperh rapayerouéryn rais yixais tf virtue ts imparted in the souls 
of their sons P. Lach. 190 b. 


$06. Attributive Apposition.— A substantive may be used as an 
attributive to another substantive. This is common with substan- 
tives denoting occupation, condition, or age (usually with dyvjp, dvOpw- 
ros, yuvy): dvynp pyrwp a public speaker, dvnp tvpavvos @ (lespot, xpeo Buvrat 
dOpwrot old men, ypats yuvy an old woman. So also reAracrai @pdxes 
Thracian targeteers X. A. 1.2.9, drAcOpos Maxeduv a scoundrel of a Mace- 
donian D. 9. 31, “EXAny (for “EAAnvcds), a8 of “EXAnves weAractai the 
Greek targeteers X. A. 6. 5. 26. 

a. In standard prose “Edgy is used as an adjective only of persons (in poetry 
also of things). 

b. The addition of d»%p often implies respect: Avdpes orparidra: fellow sol- 
diers X.A. 1.8.8, & dvdpes Sixacral jurymen, gentlemen of the jury D. 27. 1. 
(Cp. foemen.) The addition of d»@pwros often implies contempt: 4vOpwwros yéys 
@ juggling fellow Aes. 2. 1538. 

c. Many of the substantives thus qualified by an attributive substantive were 
originally participles, as yépw» drip an old man P. Lys. 228 b. 
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967. Descriptive Apposition. — Here the appositive describes some- 
thing definite that has just been mentioned: 7 jyerépa wddts, } Kou? 


Katapvyy Tav EAAjvey our city, the common refuge of the Greeks Aes. 
3. 134. 


968. Explanatory Apposition.— Here the appositive explains a 
general or vague statement: rovrov riv@ua, év mpvraveiw citnoews I 
propose this as the penalty, maintenance in the Prytaneum P. A. 37a, 
peyiorou Kaxov dradduyy, wovypias deliverance from the greatest of evils, 
vice P.G.478d. Soin geographical statements: Kumpov ixave.. . és 
Hagov she came to Cyprus, to Paphos @ 362; cp. és Awpias, Bowdy to the 
territory of the Dorians in which Boeum lies T. 1. 107. 


989. In Homer the substantival article at the beginning of a sentence may 
be followed by an appositive noun at or near the end: 4 § déxovo’ dua roto yur® 
klev but she, the woman, went unwillingly with them A 348. 


990. roiro, abrd roiro, abré, éxetvo often introduce emphatically a following 
substantive (or an equivalent, 908): éxetvo xepdalvecy iyyetra:, Thy Hoorhy this 
(namely) pleasure it regards as gain P.R.606b. Cp. 1248. 


991. Apposition to a Sentence.— A noun in the nominative or 
accusative may stand in apposition to the action expressed by a 
whole sentence or by some part of it. 


a. The appositive is nominative when a nominative precedes: éu¢@voy: ixarh 
wpégpacis I was tipsy, a sufficient excuse Philemon (Com. frag. 2. 531). 

b. The appositive is accusative, and states a reason, result, intention, effect, 
or the like: ptve: dwd wépyou, Avypdy SreOpow will hurl thee from the battle- 
ment, @ grievous death 2 7385, ‘EXévny xrdvwuer, MevédXep Adrny wixpdy 
let us slay Helen and thus cause a sore grief to Menelaus FE. Or. 1105, eb3aipno- 
volns, micbdy Hdlorwy AdSywy blest be thou—a return fur thy most welcome tidings 
EK. El. 231. 

N.— The appositive accusative is often cognate (1563 f.): dp¢s Edpucdéa, 
dekxrov bycy thou beholdest Eurystheus, an unexpected sight E. Heracl. 930. 


992. An effect or result may be denoted by an appositive in other cases: 
érwidy wpordetabal por Soxet pbOwy Ire Tivdy we need, tt seems, some further words 
to act as a spell P. L. 908 b. 


993. From the construction in 991b arose many adverbial accusatives 
(1606 ff.) such as xdpiv on account of, wpdpaccy in pretence, Swpedy gratis; as 
8s ris 5¢ Tpdwy éxl vnvol dépoiro . . . xdpiv “Exropos whoever of the Trojans 
rushed at the ships as a favour to Hector ( for Hector'’s sake) O 744. 


994. Many neuter words are used in apposition to a sentence or 
clause, | which they usually precede. Such are duddrepov, dudorepa 
both, ro Setvérarov the most dreadful thing, Svoty Oarepov or Pdrepa one 
or the other, ro évavriov the contrary, ro xepadatov the chief point, ro Aeyo- 
peevoy as the saying is, ovdérepov neither thing, onpetov S€ sign, Texpnptov 
dé evidence, 76 reAevraioy the last thing, 16 ris wapoipias as the proverb 
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runs, abro tovro this very thing, ravrd rovro this same thing. Thus, 
Tos duporepa Tavra, Kai evvous TH] WoAE Kai mAOvaiovs those who are both 
loyal to the Stateand rich D. 18.171, eirev ore det Svoty Oarepov, 7 Keivous 
dy OAwwO@ py olxeiy 7 abrév ey Maxedovia he said that one of two things 
was necessary — either that they should not live at Olynthus or he him- 
self in Macedon 9.11, 16 8 péyiorov, rorAcuov avr’ eipyvyns exovres and 
what is worst of all, having war tnsteud of peace T. 2.65, ddd’ 9, 76 
Aeyopevoy, arom iopriis TPKOBEY 5 ; but have we come ‘after a feast? as the 
saying is ? P. G.447 a, rovro abrd rd rod ‘Ounpov in these very words of 
Homer P. A. 34d. 


995. Very common are introductory relative clauses forming a nominative 
predicate of the sentence that follows: 6 5¢ rdyrwy derbrarov but what is most 
terrible of all L. 30.29. éorlis regularly omitted (944). Such relative clauses are 
followed by an independent sentence, a clause with 8rz, by dre ydp, bray, Srav ydp, 
ed. Similarly 7d 3° goxaroy wdvrwy, Eri but what is worst of all P. Ph. 66d, etc. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF NUMBER 


996. Collective Singular.— A noun in the singular may denote a 
number of persons or things: 6 Mydos the Medes T. 1.69, 76 “EAAnixov 
the Greeks 1.1, ro BapBapixcy the barbarians 7.29, 7 m)ivbos the bricks 
3.20, irrov is els xtAiav I have about a thousand horse X. C. 4. 6. 2, 
pipia dowis ten thousand heavy armed X.A.1.7.10. On the plural 
verb with collectives, see 950. Cp. 1024, 1044. 

a. So with the neuter participle: 7d paxduevor almost = of waxdueror the com- 
batants T. 4. 96. 

b. The name of a nation with the article may denote one person as the 
representative (King, etc.) of aclass: 6 Maxedwy the Macedonian (Philip) D.7.6. 


997. The inhabitants of a place may be implied in the name of the place: 
AéeBos dwéorn BovrnOévres xal rpd rot wodduou Lesbos revolted, having wished to 
do so even before the war T. 8. 2. 


998. Distributive Singular.— The singular of abstract nouns may 
be used distributively (rarely with concrete substantives) : dcos 8éxatot 
éyevovro év tw éavrav Biy all who proved themselves just in their lives 
P.A. 41 a, Sudopor rov tpémrov different “a character T. 8.96. The dis- 
tributive plural (1004) is more common than the distributive singular: 
Cp. vedvias Tas owas youths in appearance L.10.29 with Hdecis ryv dy 
Pleasing in appearance P. BR. 452 b. 


999. Dual.— The dual is chiefly employed of two persons or things which, 
by nature or association, form a pair: dé¢6aruw the eyes (both eyes), xeipe the 
hands, fwrw a span of horses. The addition of &udw both indicates that the two 
things belong together: 8é0 emphasizes the number. Both dyudw and do were 
early used with the plural. The dual died out in the living speech of Attica by 
300 n.c. Aeolic has no dual, and Ionic lost it very early. In Hom. the dual is 
used freely, and often in conjunction with the plural. 
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1000. Plural.—The plural of proper names, of materials, and of 
abstracts is used to denotea class. (1) of proper names: tes MEN 
like Theseus P.Th.169b. (2) of materials: here the plural denotes 
the parts, the different kinds of a thing, a mass, etc.: roga bow Hat. 
3. 78, wupol, xpiOai wheat, barley X.A.4. 5.26, olvo wines 4.4.9, «pea 
meat Ar. Ran. 553 (xpéas piece of meat), yAce hot days T. 7. 87, 
tira timber T.7.25. (3) of abstracts: here the plural refers to the 
single kinds, cases, occasions, manifestations of the idea expressed 
by the abstract substantive; or is referred to several persons: 
dyvwportva. misunderstandings X. A. 2. 5.6, Odrwn degrees of heat 
YM. 1.4.13. Used in the plural, abstract nouns may become con- 
crete, as rapai funeral T. 2. 34 (ragdy sepulture), eppooivat good cheer 
X. C. 7. 2.28 (eippoowwn mirth), xdpires proofs of good will, presents 
D. 8. 53, evvous cases of benevolence, presents D. 8. 25. 

a. Many concrete substantives are commonly used only in the plural: 
what gate, ipa: door, ra 'OAturca the Olympic festival; and in poetry 3dpara 
house, x\tuaxes ladder, \éxrpa bed; cp. 1006. 

b. The plural, especially in poetry, may correspond to the English indefinite 
singular: ér? vavol by ship. 

1001. In Homer the plural denotes the various forms in which a quality is 
manifested : rexroctva: the arts of the carpenter «250. In poetry, often of feel- 
ings, emotions, etc.: warlac (attacks of) madness A. Pr. 879. 

1002. obdéves (undéves) denotes classes of men, states, nations (D. 5. 15). 


1003. The neuter plural is often used even in reference to a single 
idea or thought in order to represent it in its entirety or in its de- 
tails, as ra d\nOy the truth. This is very common with neuter pro- 
nouns: ¢yepovouovy b€° ratra yap yriorauny but I waved my arms, 
for I knew how to do this X.8. 2.19, da raxéwv quickly P. A. 32d. 

a. Thucydides is fond of the neuter plural of verbal adjectives used im- 
personally : é/yndloavro rodeunréa elvar they voted that {tt was necessary to make 
war T.1.88, dddvara Ry it was impossible 4.1. Cp. 1052. 


1004. Distributive Plural. — Abstract substantives are often used 
distributively in the plural: ciyai rév vewrépwy rapa sper Bvurépos 
the silence of the younger men in the presence of their elders P. R. 425 a. 

1005. Names of towns and parts of the body are sometimes plural: 
"AGHva Athens, @7Ba Thebes, orjy and orépva breast (chiefly poetic). 
The name of the inhabitants is often used for the name of a city: 
Acddot D. 5. 25. 

1006. Plural of Majesty (poetic). — The plural may be used to lend 
dignity : Opdvo throne S. Ant. 1041, oxirrpa scepter A. Ag.1265, Samara 
dwelling «6; wadxd favourite in prose (only in the plural form). 

1007. Here belongs the allusive plural by which one person is 
alluded to in the plural number: Secwordy Oavdroo by the death of 
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our lord A. Ch. 52, raGcica pds trav durrdroy I (Clytaemnestra) hav- 
ing suffered at the hands of my dearest ones (Orestes) A. Kum. 100. 


1008. Plural of Modesty. — A speaker in referring to himself may 
use the first person plural as a modest form of statement. In 
prose, of an author: dod rol jpiv éyévero the reflection once occurred 
tome X.C.1.1.1. In tragedy, often with interchange of plural and 
singular: ef xwAvdperOa py pabdetvy ad BovrAopu if I (Creusa) am pre- 
vented from learning what I wish E. Ion 391, ixerevouer dudi cay 
yevedda . . . apoomirvwy I entreat thee, as I grasp thy beard E. H.F. 
1206. See 1009. 


1009. In tragedy, if a woman, speaking of herself, uses the plural 
verb (1008), an adjective or participle, in agreement with the subject, 
is feminine angola or masculine plural: yAcov papripdperba, Spac’ . 
a Spay ob BotrAoua I call the sun to witness, that I am acting against 
my will EK. H. F. 858, dpxotpev jets of xpoOvyaxovres ey it is enough 
that I (Alcestis) die in thy stead E. Alc. 383. 


1010. eixé, dépe, dye may be used as stereotyped formulas, without regard 
to the number of persons addressed: elré yoi, @ Debxpards re xal byeis of Eos 
tell me, Socrates and the rest of you P. Eu. 283 b. 


1011. One person may be addressed as the representative of two or more who 
are present, or of his family: "Arrive, ob rus Yor... ped” buir dalrvcdu 
Antinous, it is in no wise possible to feast with you B 310, & réxvor,  wdpecror ; 
my children, are ye here ? S.O.C. 1102. So in dramatic poetry, the coryphaeus 
may be regarded as the representative of the whole chorus, as w fér0, wu 
a dotpy ris elu strangers (addressed to the whole chorus) do not ask (the sin- 
gular of the coryphaeus) me who Iam §.0.C. 207. 

1012. Greek writers often shift from a particular to a general statement and 
vice versa, thus permitting a free transition from singular to plural, and from 
plaral to singular: o082 rére ovyxalpe: 6 répavros’ évdeerrépors ‘yap ofo. raweave- 
tépas abrots ofovra: xphoba: not even then does the despot rejoice with the rest ; for 
the more they are in want, the more submissive he thinks to find them X. Hi. 5.4. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF GENDER 


1013. Construction according to the Sense (926 a).— The real, not the 
grammatical, gender often determines the agreement: w ¢fArar’, w wepwod 
TigyOets réxvoy O dearest, O greatly honoured child E. Tro. 735 (this use of the 
attributive adjective is poetical), ra peipdxia wpds dAAA ous Scareyduern the youths 
conversing with one another P. Lach.180e, radr’ freyer 4 dvacdds avrn xepadt, 
cEenuOes this shameless fellow spoke thus when he came out D. 21.117. 

1014. So in periphrases,; is TyAeudxow és warépa 8h» mighty Telemachus, 
gazing at his father 2 476, 1d 32 7dr wpecBurépwr judy... xalpovres Ty éxelvwy 
radig we the elders delighting in their sport P. L. 657 d. 

1015. The masculine is used for person in general: od« dvétera: rixrovras 
Ddous, ob Exove’ abr) réxva unfruitful herself, she will not endure that others 
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bear children E. And. 712, érérepos ay 9 Bedrrtwr, elf 5 dvtp & 4 yurh which 
ever of the two ts superior, whether the man or the woman X.QO. 7.27. So ol 
vyoreis parents, ol ratdes children. See 1056. 


See also 1009, 1050. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF PERSON 
1016. ris or was may be used in the drama with the second per- 


son of the imperative: irw tis, dodyyedAe yo, one of you, announce 
KE. Bacch. 173. 


1017. The second person singular is used to designate an imagi- 
nary person, as in proverbs: yoxys értperov ris ceavrov care for thy. 
own soul Men. Sent. 551, and in such phrases as cées dy you would 
have seen (1784 a), jyjoao av you might think, as credideris (1824). 

a. Hdt. uses the second person in directions to travellers (2.30). 

See also 942. 

ADJECTIVES 


lois. Adjectives modify substantives (including words used sub- 
stantively, 908), and substantive pronouns. Adjectives are either 
attributive (912) or predicate (910). 

1019. The equivalents of an adjective are: a participle (ol rapévres wodira 
the citizens who are present); a noun in apposition (Anpocdérns 4 phrup Demos- 
thenes the orator, t.e. not Anyorérns 4 orparmyéds, iyets of ‘AOnvatos you Athe- 
nians); an oblique case (orégavos xpicoi a crown of gold, ris abrijs yrdpys tyd 
I am likeminded); an oblique case with a preposition (al éy r7 *Aola wédes the 
cities in Asia); an adverb (ol rddat the ancients). (Furthermore, a clause ina 
complex sentence: 7d relxiopa, ¢ fv adrb, alpoicr they captured the fortress 
which was there ; cp. 2542.) 


1020. Concord. — An adjective agrees with its substantive in 
gender, number, and case. This holds true also of the article, ad- 
jective pronouns, and participles: thus, A. Attributive: 6 Sixasos dvyp 
the just man, rov Sixatov dvdpds, rw Sixalw avdpe, of Sixatoe dvdpes, etc., 
ovros & dyvjp this man, rovrov tov dvdpds, etc., ) protca Ovyarnp the 
loving daughter. B. Predicate: xadds 6 dywv the prize is glorious, 
ravr’ éorivy dA7nOy these things are true, al dpvora Soxotom dva pious 
the natures which seem to be best X. M. 4.1.3. 

On the agreement of demonstrative pronouns used adjectively with 
a predicate substantive, see 1239. For relative pronouns, see 2501. 


ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES 
ADJECTIVES USED SUBSTANTIVELY 
1021. An attributive adjective (or participle) generally with the 


article, often dispenses with its substantive, and thus itself acquires 
the value of a substantive. 
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a. This occurs when the substantive may be supplied from the context; 
when it is a general notion; or when it is omitted in common expressions of a 
detinite character, when the ellipsis is conscious. 


1022. Masculine or feminine, when the substantive is a person: 4 Slxacos the 
just man, dSixaws a just man, ol ’A@nvain the Athenians, ol woddol the many, 
the rabble, ot dXlyo the oligarchical party, olf Bovdduern all who will, 4 Kady the 
beautiful woman, 7 Texodca the mother (poet., E. Alc. 167), éxxAnowd fovea: women 
in assembly. 

1023. Neuter, when the substantive idea is thing in general: rd dyaGéy the 
(highest) good P. R. 506 b (but ra dyaéd good things L. 12. 33), rd ddrAnOés truth 
P. G. 473 b, rd xowvdy the commonwealth Ant. 3. 8.3, 1d doduevoy the future Aes. 
3. 165, rd Aeyduerory as the saying is T. 7.68, dupl pécov hudpas about mid-day 
X. A. 4.4.1, dri rods over a wide space T. 1.18. 


1024. In words denoting a collection (996) of persons or facta: rd twhKoo» 
the subjects ‘T.6.09, 7rd BapBapixdy the barbarian force X.A.1.2.1, rd Evppa- 
xuxév the allied forces 'T.4.77 (and many words in -xév), ra ‘EXAnmad Greek 
history T.1.97; and in words denoting festivals (ra ‘Od\turia the Olympian 
games X. H. 7. 4. 28). 


1025. With participles, especially in Thucydides: rd dpy:fdpevor ris dpyfjs 
their angry feelings I’. 2.59, rijs réXews 7d rinwpevor the dignity of the State 2.63. 
The action of the verb is here represented as taking place under particular 
circumstances or at a particular time. These participles are not dead abatrac- 
tions, but abstract qualities in action. 


1026. A substantivized adjective may appear in the neuter plural 
as well as in the neuter singular: ra defta rov xéparos the right of the 
wing X. A.1.8.4, ris SaArapivos ra wodAd the greater part of Salamis 
T. 2. 94, éxi wAcicrov dvOpwrwv to the greatest part of mankind 1.1, 
és rovro Svoruxias to this degree of misfortune 7.86 (cp. 1325). 

a. On the construction of ris ys % roddy the greater part of the land T. 
2. 56, see 1313. 


1027. In common expressions a definite noun is often implied 
(such as jpépa day, 680s way, yxeip hand). 

a. Masculine: xéAwos gulf, 6 'Ibv0s the Ionian guif T.6. 34, orpards force, 
6 wegés the land force 1. 47. 

b. Feminine: yf land (xépa country) — dd rijs davr dy from their own country 
T. 1.15; 086° 4 ‘EdXds off 4 BdpBapos neither Greece nor barbaric land D.9. 27; 
yrepn judgment: xara rh» éujy according to my opinion Ar. Eccl. 153, é« ris 
vixwons according to the prevailing opinion X. A. 6.1.18; Sten suit: épfunr xarn- 
yopotvres bringing an accusation in a case where there is no defence P.A. 18¢; 
npépa day: rh borepalay the next day X.C.1.2.11, rp wrporepaig the day before 
I. 19.22; wépas wing: 7d eddvupoy the left wing T.4.96; peple part: elxoorh 
a twentieth 6.54 ; potpa portion : 4 rerpwpuéry (1.10. 61) or @ eluapuévy (TD. 18.206) 
the allotted portion, destiny ; vais ship: % rpehpys the ship with three banks of 
vars; 6863 way: ed@eia by the straight road P.L.716a, rh» raxlorny by the 
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shortest way X. A. 1.3.14; réyvn art: povorwxy the art of music P. L. 668 a; 
xelp hand: é» de&a on the right hand X. A. 1. 6. 1, €& dprépas on the left 
4.8.2; Whdos vote: rh» évarriay Nixig ero he voted in opposition to Nicias 
P. Lach. 184d. 

1028. The context often determines the substantive to be supplied:  ei- 
roy dvéxpayor ws édlyas (wrAryds) waloeer they shouted that he had dealt him 
(too, 1068) few blows X. A. 5.8.12, rpla rddaryra cal xidlas (Spaxpds) three 
talents and a thousand drachmas D. 27. 84; cp. a dollar and twenty (cents). 
Cp. 1672. 


1029. From such substantivized adjectives arose many preposi- 
tional and adverbial expressions of whose source the Greeks them- 
selves had probably lost sight. Many of these seem to be analogues 
of phrases once containing d80s: ryv dAws YndileoGe you vote to no 
purpose D.19.181 (i.e. the way leading elsewhere than the goal), 
dro Tis wpwrys at the very beginning T. 7.43, dro ras loys on an 
equality 1.15, é& évayrias from an opposite direction, facing 7. 44. 


AGREEMENT OF ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES 


1030. An attributive adjective belonging to more than one sub. 
stantive agrees with the nearest: rov caddy xdyafov dvdpa Kal yuvaixo 
evdaiuova elvat dys the perfect man and woman are happy I maintain 
P.G@. 4700. In some cases it is repeated with each substantive 
(often for emphasis): éy cp’ exwv nai Wixi piay having one body and 
one soul D. 19. 227. 

1031. But occasionally the adjective agrees with the more important substan- 
tive: 6 olydos dtvara: érrd dBodods xal yuwBddoy ‘Arrixots the sighus is worth 
seven and a half Attic obuls X. A. 1. 5. 6. 


1032. Of two adjectives with one substantive, one may stand in 
closer relation to the substantive, while the other qualifies the ex- 
oe aia thus formed: xd\us épyn peydAn a large deserted-city X. A. 


1033. If one substantive has several attributive adjectives, these 
are sometimes added without a conjunction (by Asyndeton): «pe 
dpvea, epidea, xoipea flesh of lambs, kids, swine X.A.4.5.31. This 
is commoner in poetry, especially when the adjectives are descrip- 
tive: dyyos BpiOd péya or:Baody a spear heavy, huge, stout 11 141. 


_ 1034. Two adjectives joined by xa may form one combined notion 
in English, which omits the conjunction. So often with woAvs to 


emphasize the idea of plurality: woAAa xdyaba many blessings X. A. 


5.6.4, wodAd xai Savd many dreadfid sufferings D. 37. 57. 


a. xadds xdyadbs means an aristocrat (in the political sense), or is used of 
@ perfect quality or action (in the moral sense) as T. 4.40, P. A. 21d, 
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1035. An attributive adjective is often used in poetry instead of the attribu- 
tive genitive: Bly 'Hpaxdneln B658 the might of Heracles (cp. ‘‘a Niobean daugh- 
ter’ Tennyson); rarely in prose: rorayés, eBpos reOpiaios a river, a plethron in 
width X. A. 4. 6. 4. 

1036. An attributive adjective belonging logically to a dependent genitive is 
often used in poetry with a governing substantive: vetxos dvips tivacuoy kindred 
strife of men S. A. 793 (for strife of kindred men). Rarely in prose in the case 
of the possessive pronoun: év rp bperdpp dodevet ris yrouns in the weakness of 
your purpose ‘T. 2.61. 

1037. An attributive adjective may dispense with its substantive when that 
substantive is expressed in the context: peréye: rs xadXlorns (réxvns) tay 
texvav he shares in the fairest of the arts P. G. 448c. 


1038. A substantivized participle may take the genitive rather than the case 
proper to the verb whence it is derived: Baocdéws wpootxovres relations of the 
king T. 1.128; contrast Iepixdjs 6 euol rpooyxwy Pericles my relation X. H. 1.7.21. 


1039. Adjectives used substantively may take an attributive : ol 
tpérepos Suopeveis your enemies X. H. 5. 2. 33. 


PREDICATE ADJECTIVES 


1040. The predicate adjective is employed 


a. With intransitive verbs signifying to be, become, and the like (917): # de 
xdpis A8ndos vyeyérnrac the favour has been concealed Aes.3.233. So with 
active verbs which take a preposition: véyous &erGe éw a3hdous Tots ddixhoover 
you have enacted laws with regard to offenders who are unknown D.21. 30. 

b. With transitive verbs: (1) to qualify the object of the verb directly and 
immediately : rovs xaxods ypynorods voulter to judge bad men good S. O. T. 609, 
(2) to express the result of the action (the proleptic use, 1579). So with atte, 
grow, alpew raise with péyas great, weréwpos on high, dynnrbs high, uaxpéds large. 


1041. With verbs of saying and thinking the predicate adjective is usually 
connected with its noun by elva:, with verbs of perceiving, showing. by &» (2106) : 
ob8éva yap olpar Sacudvwyv elvar xaxby for I think no one of the gods is base E.I. T. 
391, Smo? eud9 rh» Scadhxny odcay it shows that the will is false D. 45.34. But 
eles is sometimes omitted (945), as ras yap xahas wpates dwacads d-yalas wpohoyjoa- 
uev for we have agreed that all honourable actions are good P. Pr. 359e. On the 
omission of &», see 2117. For elyac with verbs of naming and calling, see 1615. 


1042. Several adjectives of time, place, order of succession, etc., are 
used as predicates where English employs an adverb or a preposi- 
tion with its case: ddixvodyra: rptrato they arrive on the third day 
X. A.5.3.2, xaréBatvoy oxoraia they descended in the dark 4.1.10. In 
such cases the adjective is regarded as a quality of the subject; 
whereas an adverb would regard the manner of the action. 

a. Time, place: xpémos late, SpOpis in the morning, Sevrepatos on the second 
day, rocrates how many days? vwalpws in the open air. 
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b. Order of succession: xpdros, rpbrepos first, torepos later, wéoos in the 
midst, reNevraios last, veraros last. 

N.— When one action is opposed to another in order of sequence, the 
adverbs xpGrov, xpérepoy, voraroy, etc., not the adjectives xpdros, etc., must be 
used : rpdrov yey Sdxpe wordy xpévow . . . elra Se Edete roudde first he wept for 
a long time, then he spoke as follows X. A.1.3.2. Hence distinguish 

wpa@ros Ty whe. wpocéBade he was the first to attack the city. 
wpwry ry wove wpoaéBade the city was the first place he attacked. 
xpa@rov Ty wove wpooéBade his first act was to attack the city. 

The same rule applies in the case of pbv0s, udvor, a8 pbeny Thy ércoroAhy Eypaya 
this is the only letter I wrote, pbvov €ypaya rhv éxcocrodfv I only wrote (but did 
not send) the letter. But this distinction is not always observed (Aes. 3. 69). 


1043. So also with adjectives of degree, mental attitude, manner, etc.: 
dépowra: ol AlPor woddol the stones are thrown in great numbers X. A. 4. 7. 7, 
rods vexpods Sroowévdous dwrédocayv they restored the dead under a truce T. 1. 68, 
of Geol eduevets wéurovel ge the gods send you forth favourably X.C. 1.6. 2. 
So with puéyas high, Aopevos gladly, éxotows, éxay willingly, Spxiws under oath, 
alpvldus suddenly. On &ddos, see 1272. 


AGREEMENT OF PREDICATE ADJECTIVES (AND PARTICIPLES) 
WITH ONE SUBJECT 


1044. A circumstantial participle (2054) referring to a collective noun (198) 
may be plural: 7d orpdrevpa éwroplfero otrov xérrovres rods Bots the army pru- 
vided itself with provisions by killing the cattle X. A.2.1.6. So after ovdels, as 
obdels éxoruhOn (= wdvres dv dypurvla foay) rods drodkwAéras revOodrvres nO One 
slept because they were all bewailing the dead X.H.2.2.3. Cp. 950. 


1045. A plural participle may be used with a dual verb: ¢yeXacdray dudu 
Bréparres els addd}dovs both looked at each other and burst out laughing 
P. Eu. 273 d. <A dual participle may be used with a plural verb: woi wor’ 596 
niphueda ; where in the world are we? E.1.T. 777. 


1046. A dual subject may be followed by a plural predicate adjective or 
participle: ef ydp ris daly rd wore TobTw wreloTwr dyabdy airlas yeyer#joOa if 
any one should assert that these two cities have been the cause of very many 
blessings I. 12. 156. 


1047. A predicate adjective is neuter singular when the subject is 
an infinitive, a sentence, or a general thought: 48) wodAots exOpors 
dye; is it pleasant to have many enemies? D.19.221, djA0v 8 ore rait’ 
doriy addnOn it is clear that these things are true 2.19. 


1048. A predicate adjective referring to a masculine or feminine 
singular subject is often neuter singular and equivalent to a sub- 
stantive. This occurs chiefly in statements of a general truth, 
where the subject refers to a whole class, not to an individual thing. 
Thus, xadov eipyvy peace is a fine thing D.19. 336, dmorov rais wodi- 
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reas } Tupavvis Aespotism is an object of mistrust to free states 1.5, 
wttloy wadus évos dvdpes the state is larger than the individual P. R. 368 e. 
So also in the plural (1056). ‘ 

1049. So with names of places: for« 38¢ 4 Xa:pdveca Eoxarov rhs Bowrlas 
Chaeronea is on the frontier of Bueotia T. 4. 76. 


1050. A predicate superlative agrees in gender either with the 
subject or (usually) with a dependent genitive: vdcwv xaAerwraros 
dlovos envy is the most fell of diseases Men. fr. 535, ovpBovdos dyabds 
X3newraroy dravrwv Tav ktnpatwv @ good cqunsellor is the most useful 
of all possessions I. 2. 53. 


1051. For a predicate adjective used where English has an adverb, cp. 1042. 


1052. A predicate adjective is often used in the neuter plural (especially 
with verbal adjectives in -rés and -réos in Thucydides and the poets): éwedy 
croiua Hv, dviyyero when (all) was ready, he put out to sea T. 2. 66, ddévara Re 
rods Aoxpods dubvecOar it was impossible to resist the Locrians 4.1, é8éxec éweyete 
pyréa elva: they decided to make the attempt 2.3. Cp. 1003 a. 


WITH TWO OR MORE SUBJECTS 


1053. With two or more substantives a predicate adjective is plural, 
except when it agrees with the nearer subject: @dBos xai vouros ixavés 
éowra xwdteyv fear and the law are capable of restraining love X.C. 
3.1.10, wodArAGy 8 Adywv Kai Oop¥Bov ytyvopévov there arising much dis- 
cussion and confusion D.3.4. See 968. 


1054. With substantives denoting persons of like gender, a predicate adjec- 
tive is of the same gender: ‘Ayd@wv xal Zwxpdrys Aowwol Agathon and Socrates 
are left P.S. 193 c. 


1055. When the persons are of different gender, the masculine prevails: ws 
de warépa re xal unrépa xal ddedgods xal rhy davrod yuvaixa alypaddrous yeyern- 
uévous, dSdxpice when he saw that his father and mother and brothers and wife 
had been made prisoners of war, he burst into tears X. C. 3.1.7. 

a. But persons are sometimes regarded as things: &yw abrdy xal réxva xal 
Yuraizas ppoupotpeva I have their children and wives under guard X. A. 1. 4. 8. 


1056. With substantives denoting things of like gender a predicate adjective 
is of the same gender and plural. A neuter plural with the singular verb is 
often preferred: etyévecal re xal Surdues xal rival 89rd doriv dyad Syra noble 
birth and power and honour are clearly good things P. Eu. 279 b. 


1057. When the things are of different gender, a predicate adjective is 
neuter plural with singular verb: Al@oc re cal wrlyOo cal Ebda wai Képapos drdarws 
eppiupéra oddey xpthowmd édoriv stones and bricks and pieces of wood and tiles 
thrown together at random are useleas X. M. 3. 1. 7. 


1058. When the substantives denote both persons and things, a predicate 
adjective is—a. plural, and follows the gender of the person, if the person is 
more important, or if the thing is treated as a person: ypddia xal yepdyria xal 
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wpoBara ddlya «al Bods xaradeAcuuévous old women and old men and a few sheep 
and oxen that had been left behind X. A. 6. 8. 22, % réxn xal Oiwwos oar Tar 
Epywr xbpco Fortune and Philip were masters of the situation Aes. 2. 118, 

b. or is neuter plural if the person is treated like a thing: 4 xa\Alorn wodirelé 
te cal 6 xddNworos dvhp Aocwa Avy Huty ely SedOety we should still hare to treat of 
the noblest polity and the noblest man P. R. 562 a. 

1059. The verbal and the adjective predicate may agree with the first of two 
subjects as the more important: Bpacldas cal rd wrHO0s ew ra peréwpa ris wbdews 
érpdwero Bovdbuevos xar’ Axpas édeiv atrhy Brasidas with the bulk of his troops 
turned to the upper part of the city wishing to capture tt completely T. 4. 112. 


For further uses of predicate adjectives, see 1150 ff., 1168 ff., 2647. 


ATTRACTION OF PREDICATE NOUNS WITH THE INFINITIVE TO THE 
CASE OF THE OBJECT OF THE GOVERNING VERB 


1060. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as a genitive 
or dative depending on the governing verb, it is often omitted. 


1061. A predicate adjective referring to a genitive regularly stands in the 
genitive, but a predicate substantive or participle generally stands in the accusa- 
tive in agreement with the unexpressed subject of the infinitive: Képov é3éorr0 
ws wpoGupordrov vyerécbar they entreated Cyrus to show himself as zealous as 
possible X. H. 1. 56. 2, bwd rdv dSeouévwy pov wrpoordrny yeréoGa: by those who 
begged me to become their chief X. C. 7. 2. 28, Séouar budy eedfoal pou dxoicai, 
dwrodoyifouévous 7d rAHOs TOy alridy I bey of you that you be willing to listen to 
me, paying heed to the number of charges Aes. 2. 1. 

1062. A predicate substantive, adjective, or participle referring to a datire 
stands in the dative or in the accusative in agreement with the unexpressed 
subject of the infinitive: virx cor Ueoriv dvdpi yeréoGar now it is in your power to 
prove yourself a man X. A. 7.1. 21, Aaxedaporlis ttecriv byuiv Plrous yeréaba: 
it is in your power to become friends to the Lacedaemonians T. 4. 20, &8oter 
abrois . . . dtowhioapévois wpotévac they decided to arm themselves fully and to 
advance X. A. 2. 1. 2, &okev abrois wpopudaxas Karagrhcayras ovyKxadeiy stols 
orparwras they decided to station pickets and to assemble the soldiers $3. 2. 1, 
cundépe abrois pldrous elvar uaddov f woreulous it is for their interest to be friends 
rather than enemies X. O. 11. 28. 


For predicate nouns in the nominative or accusative in agreement 
with omitted subject of the infinitive, see 1973-1975. 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES (AND ADVERBS) 
POSITIVE 


1063. The positive, used to imply that something is not suited 
or inadequate for the purpose in question, is especially common 
before an infinitive with or without dare (ds): (rd Tdwp) yuxpor 
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éorty sore AovoarGa the water is too cold for bathing X.M. 3. 13. 3, 
ves GAvyat duivey ships too few to defend T.1. 50, paxpov av ey po 
Acyew if would take too long for me to state And. 2. 15. 


1064. A positive adjective followed by the genitive of the same adjective 
has, in poetry, the force of a superlative: xaxd xaxd» woe of woe S. O. C. 1288. 


1065. paAdov 7 rather than, more... than may be used after a posi- 
tive: mpofipws padAov 7 pirws more prompt than kindly A. Ag. 1591. 


COMPARATIVE 


1066. The comparative expresses contrast or comparison. Thus, 
dekirepos is right in contrast to its opposite, dpirrepds left. Cp. 1082 b. 
Usually comparison is expressed, as ef re xal yetpov well or ill T. 2. 35. 

a. When the positive precedes, waddo» alone may stand for the comparative ; 
as in éxetvol re dfcoc éwalvou cal &rc wGddop (i.e. dkcwrepoc) ol rardpes they are worthy 
of praise and still more worthy are our fathers T. 2. 36. 

b. The persons or things with which comparison is made may include all 
others of the same class: judy 6 yepalrepos the elder (= eldest) of us X. C. 5. 1.6. 


1067. The comparative is sometimes used merely as an intensive 
and does not differ essentially from the positive: rovrwv xaradeéorepos 
at a disadvantage with (inferior to) these men D. 27. 2. 


1068. For the use of paAdov instead of the comparative, and pddtora 
instead of the superlative, see 323. When either form can be used, 
that with padrov or pddtora is more emphatic. Thucydides some- 
times uses wAéoy (rt), Td wAdov instead of padov. 


1069. The comparative degree may be followed by the genitive 
(1431) or by 7 than: copwrepos éuov OF codwrepos 7 éyw wiser than I. 
The genitive may precede or follow the comparative. With 7, the 
persons or things compared usually stand in the same case, and 
always so when they are connected by the same verb: que yap ov 
vt parrov 7 Sopovs éuovs for I do not love thee more than my own house 
E. Med. 327. 

a. The genitive is usual if two subjects would have the same verb in com- 
mon; a8 of Kpfres Bpaxtrepa raév Tlepoay érégevoy the Cretans shot a shorter 
distance than the Persians (= 4 ol Ilépoa) X. A. 3. 8. 7. 

b. When two objects have the same verb in common: if the object stands 
(1) in the accusative, the genitive is preferred, as éuol 3oxe? Kipos, ovorivas ay 
bpg dyabots, pidety obdey Frrov éavrod Cyrus seems to me to love all whom he 
Ands excellent quite as much as he loves himself X.C.2. 8,12, but the accusative 
is not uncommon, as E. Med. 827 quoted above; (2) in the dative, the genitive 
is frequent, a8 rpochKe: yor uaddov érépwy . . . Apxey tt behooves me rather than 
others to rule T.6.16; (3) in the genitive, the genitive is very rare (X. M.4.3. 10). 
Here 9 is preferred to the genitive for the sake of euphony: ol yap wrornpol 
Tod wrecbpwr edepyeriay 7 of xpnorot (not rd» xpyordy) déovras for the wicked 
need more favours than the good X. M. 2, 6, 27, 
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c. The genitive is often used where 4% would be followed by some other 
case than nominative or accusative, or by a preposition: raira rots éwNtrass ovx 
jiocov ry vauray (= # Tots vavras) rapaxedetoua: I address these exhortations 
to the hoplites not less than to the sailors T. 7.63, (def BAXéreacv) els rhy éxweiplay 
madXoy rijs dperfjs (=f els rhv dperjy) we must look at skill more than (at) 
courage Aristotle, Politics 1300 b 5. 

d. éddrrwy (xelpwr, evdedorepos, vorepos, etc.) ovdevds inferior to none, greater 
than all; here # is not used), ‘Thus, dovdredecr Sovrelav oddeucds Frrov aloxpdr to 
endure a most disgraceful slavery X.M.1.5.6. 


1070. The word following 4 may be the subject of a new verb (expreased or 
understood): #uets brd xpelrrovos didacxddou rewadetpeda f obra we have been 
educated by a better teacher than they (have been) X. C. 2.3.13; but this word 
is more often attracted into the case of the preceding word: tives wal éx Secro- 
répwv f radvde (= 4 radde dorly) éowOnocay some have been rescued from dangers 
even greater than these T.7.77. The genitive is also common without 4: Aéywr 
Bri ow... Tovrou Hdtom ofvyp érervxor saying that he had never met with sweeter 
wine than this X. A. 1. 9. 26. 


1071. ws for # is rare, and suspected by some. But cp. A. Pr. 629, P.A. 
30 b, 36d, R. 526 c. 


1072. puaddov # May be used though a comparative precedes: alperdrepép 
dort paxouévous dwobvicxey paddov } pevyorras opsferbar it is more desirable for 
men to die fighting (rather) than to save themselves by running away X.C.3. 38. 51. 
Here pa@ddov 7 is to be taken with the verb. 


1073. Instead of the genitive or 9, the prepositions dri, rpé (w. gen.) or xpés, 
wapé (W. accus.) are sometimes used with the comparative: xarepydoac@a: aipe- 
rarepow elvac roy xaddyv Odvaroy dvri rod aloxpod Blov to make a noble death more 
aesirable than (instead of) a shameful life X. R. L.9.1, wh watdas rept rdelovos 
wow wpd Tol dixalov do nol consider children of more account than (before) justice 
P. Cr. 64b, yeumy pelfwr rapa thy xadeornxviay wpar a cold too severe fur (in 
comparison with) the actual time of year T. 4. 6. 


1074 In statements of number and measure 7 may be omitted after the 
adverbial comparatives mdéov (riety) more, Earroy (petov) less, which do not 
alter their case and nuinber: wréure: obx EAarrov 3éxa péporras rip he sends not 
less than ten men carrying fire X.H. 4.5.4, wédts wdéoy wevraxicxiilwr dvdpay 
a city of more than 5000 men 5.3.16. Even when 7 is kept, r\éoy (a etry), etc., 
remains unchanged: é» riety (= wreloowy) 4 Staxoclas ireory in more than 200 
years I), 24. 141, rotérds wietvy 7 elxoor pipiddas more bowmen than 20 myriads 
X. C. 2, 1. 6. 

a. In place of the adverbial r\éov, etc., we find also the adjectival forms 
with or without 9 or with the genitive : rotéras wXelous } rerpaxiexiAlous more bow 
men than 4000 X. ©. 2.1.5, Ey yeyovus whelw éB8oujxovra more than 70 years 
old P. A. 17d, lrwdas wielous rpiaxoglwy more than 800 horse X. H. 1.3. 10. 


1075. The genitive sometimes occurs together with 4, and either when the 
genitive has a separate construction, or is a pronoun to which the 4 clause stands 
as an appositive, or of which it is explanatory. Thus, rpofe: wAdov . . . 4 déxa 
cradlwy he advanced more than ten stades X. H. 4.6.6 (here r)éop is treated as a 
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substantive), rls yap A» yévorro ratrns paria. pelfwr  . . . Aas kaxds woety; for 
what madness could be greater than (this) .. . to use us ill ? Is. 1.20. Cp. 1070. 
1076. Compendious Comparison. — The possessor, rather than the 
object possessed, may be put in the genitive after a comparative: 
5 qpets inmixoy xtnocaipea py xeipov Tovrwy (= Tov Tovrwy irmxov) but 
if we should ruise a cavalry-force not inferior to theirs X.C. 4. 3. 7. 
1077. Comparison with a Noun representing a clause. When one person 
or thing is to be compared, not with another person or thing in regard to its 
quality, but with an entire idea expressed by a clause (e.g. 4 cre with the infini- 
tive, 4 ws with the potential optative, or # and a finite verb), this clause may be 
abridged into a substantive or a participle. Thus, rpaypa édrldos xpeiccoy an 
erent beyond our expectations (too great to be expected) T.2.64, rpoowrépw roi 
kaipol wpoiéyres advancing further than the proper measure (i.e. further than they 
should have gone) X.A.4.3. 34, ws Trav ye rapéyrwy ob Av wpdéavres xeipoy in the 
belief that they could not fare worse than at present (4 ra rapéyra éorly) T.7.67. 


1078. Reflexive Comparison.— The comparative followed by the 
reflexive pronoun in the genitive is used to denote that an object 
displays a quality in a higher degree than usual. The degree of 
increase is measured by comparison with the subject itself. airds is 
often added to the subject: avrot atrév etpabérrepa yiyvowras they learn 
more easily than before 1.15. 267, rAovowrepo éavrav yryvopevot becom- 
ing richer than they were before T.1.8. Cp. 1093. 


1079. Proportional Comparison. — After a comparative, 7 xard with 
the accusative (1690. 2 c), or 7 wore, 7 os, rarely 7 alone, with the 
infinitive (not with the indicative), denote too high or too low 
a degree: dria dre wieiw 7) KaTd ToUs vexpous éAndOy more arms 
rere taken than there were men slain T.7.45, hoBodpar py re petLov 77 
arte pépev Siwvacbat xaxov TH rode ov~By I fear lest there should befall 
the State an evil too great for it to be able to bear X. M. 3.5.17 (2264). 


1080. Double Comparison. — Two adjectives (or adverbs) referring 
to the same subject, when compared with each other, are both put 
in the comparative; 7 is always used: % elpyvn dvayxatorépa 7 KadAtov 
@ peace inevitable rather than honourable Aes. 3.69, cvvropwrepoy 7 
cadtorepov SearexPnvac to discourse briefly rather than clearly I. 6. 24. 

&. padror may be used with the first adjective in the positive (cp. 1065), and 
§ before the second: wpéGipuos uadrXov 4 codwrépa with more affection than pru- 
dence E. Med. 485. 

1081. A comparative may follow a positive to mark the contrast with it: 
kal pixpd xal pelf{w both small and great(er) D. 21. 14. 


_ 1062. The comparative may stand alone, the second part being 
implied. 

a. That which is exceeded is indicated by the sense only: of copwrepo the 
wiser (those wiser than the rest); é» elphry al rodecs duelvous Tas yowpas fxoverw in 
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time of peace States are actuated by higher convictions (than in time of war) 
T. 8.82. So re vewrepory something new (more recent than that already known) 
P. Pr. 310 a (often = @ calamity or a revulutionary movement); torepoy hxov they 
came too late T.7.27; and often where we supply is usual (right, fitting, etc.). 

b. The Hom. @n\trepa: yuvaixes implies a comparison with men. In Képos... 
éyeybver unrpds duelvovos, rarpds 5¢ txodeearépov Cyrus was born of a mother of 
superior, but of a father of inferior race (Hdt. 1.91) the comparison is between 
the qualities of mother and father respectively. Cp. 318 b. 

c. The comparative denotes excess: pelfoory Epos érixetpobvres ob pixpots Kaxots 
wepixtrrovo. by entering upon undertakings too great they encounter no slight 
troubles X. M. 4. 2. 35. 

d. The comparative is used to soften an expression (rather, somewhat) : 
adypoxérepow somewhat boorishly P.G. 486 c, duehéorepor éropetero he proceeded 
rather carelessly X.H. 4.8.36. Here the quality is compared with its absence 
or with its opposite. 


1083. The comparative is often used where English requires the positive : od 
yap xeipoy wodddas dxovew for ‘tis not a bad thing to hear often P. Ph. 106a. 


1084. Strengthened forms. — The comparative may be strengthened by &r:, 
TorA@, paxpy (1513), word (1609), word Exc, etc. puaAdo» is sometimes used with 
the comparative: aloxuyrnporépw paddov rob 3éovros more bashful than they ough 
to be P. G. 487 b. So the correlative Sey, Sc0v: Say pelfous elol ras byes, rorotry 
parddop dpyijs Akswl elox the braver they are to appearances, the more they deserve 
our anger L. 10. 29. 


SUPERLATIVE 


1085. The superlative expresses either the highest degree of a 
quality (the relative superlative: 6 co@wraros dyvjp the wisest man) or 
a very high degree of a quality (the absolute superlative, which does 
not take the article: dvip copwraros a very wise man). The relative 
superlative is followed by the genitive of the person or thing sur- 
passed (1315, 1434). On the agreement, see 1050. 


a. The class to which an individual, marked by the superlative, belongs, 
may be designated by a genitive of the divided whole (1815): 6 copdraros rap 
"EA\Atvwr the wisest of the Greeks. So often by rdvrwy: wrdvrwv dvOpdewr d-yrw- 
povéarara the most senseless of all men Lyc. 54. On the superlative with 4\A\wp, 
see 1434. 

b. With two the comparative exhausts all the degrees of comparison: hence 
wpérepos and xp@ros, vorepos and vararos, éxdrepos each of two, and exaeros each 
of several, are carefully to be distinguished. 


1086. Strengthened Forms. — The superlative may be strengthened by pre- 
fixing Src or as, rarely 7 (also dco or Sews in poetry): Sre rheiora as many men 
as possible, &ri rdxuwra as quickly as possible, 7 Apioroy the very best way X.C. 
7. 5.82 (8rws Apora A. Ag. 600). Src or ds is always added when a preposition 
precedes the superlative: ws els crevwraroy into as narrow compass as possible 
X. O. 18.8. ws and é&r may be used together: ws Sr: BéArcorroy éue yevéo Our for me 
to become as good as may be P. S. 218d. 
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a. With os and 7, rarely with dry (not with 8r:), a form of 3évaya: or olds ré 
elu, etc., may be employed: Sepypoopat byiv ws dv dévwyas 3a Bpaxurdrwr I will 
relate to you in the briefest terms I can 1.21.2. 


1087. ofos may strengthen the superlative: dpdvres ra wpdypara oty ola 
Ba&rwra év ry rbdke Svra observing that affairs are not in the very best state in 
the city L. 13.28. If 800s or édwécos take the place of oles, a form, or a synonym, 
of déraua: is usually added: jyayor-cuppdxous dwbcous wrelorous éduvduny I 
brought the very largest number of allies I could X.C. 4.6.29. dwoitos is rare 
(Thuc., Plato). 


1088. els dyvjp in apposition to the person designated may be added to 
strengthen the superlative : ‘Ayrigdy whelora els dvhp duvduevos dpedeivy Antiphon 
being able to render (most aid as one man) aid beyond any other man T. 8.68. 


1089. é» rois is used before the superlative in all genders and numbers (esp. 
in Hdt., Thuc., Plato) : wyh } orders... U8ote wadrov, Sidr: €v Trois rpdrn éyévero 
the revolution seemed the more cruel since it was the first T. 3.81, éy rots riel- 
ora: 3h wipes Au abrois éyévovro they had the very largest number of ships 8. 17. 


1090. pdrora, or rr<eicroy, uéyioroy, Occurs With the superlative: of uddora 
dvonrérara: the very stupidest P. Tim.92a. In poetry Sadv- has the effect of a 
superlative: Ba@érdovros exceeding rich A. Supp. 6565. 


1091. «al even, roddA@, pwaxpy (1613), word (1609), wapd wodd, wdvra (Td 
rdyra), the correlative deg also strengthen the superlative. 


1092. In poetry (rarely in prose) a superlative may be strengthened by the 
addition of the genitive of the same adjective in the positive: 3 xcaxd» xdxurre 
oh, vilest of the vile S. O. T. 834. 


1093. Reflexive comparison (cp. 1078) occurs with the superlative: dugrd- 
tara abrds abrod dog his sight is at its dullest P. L. 715d. 


ADVERBS 


1094. Adverbs are of two kinds 

a. Ordinary adverbs, denoting manner, degree, time, place, etc. 
Ordinary adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, other adverbs, and (rarely) 
substantives: crurbev yevopevos getting behind X. A.1. 8. 24, edOis éBoa 
straightway he shouted 1.8.1, davepov Sy already clear L. 4.6, rod 
6arrov much more quickly X. A. 1.5.2, ed para very easily 6.1.1, eixd- 
Tws Tporoy tiva in a way reasonably D. 8.41, pdra cupdopa a great 
misfortune X. C. 4.2.5, pdda orpariyds an excellent general X. H. 
6. 2. 39. 

b. Sentence adverbs (or particles) are adverbs that affect the sen- 
tence as a whole or give emphasis to particular words of any kind. 
Greek has many sentence adverbs, some of which are treated more 
fully under Particles. 


Such are words of interrogation (f, apa, uv) ; of affirmation and confidence 
(34 now, indeed, Sijra surely, yé at least, even, % really, why in truth, rf surely, 
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rol surely) ; of uncertainty (lows, rot, rdxa perhaps); of negation (ov, nq, obrou, 
pros, etc.) ; of limitation (dy 1761 ff.). 


1095. The equivalents of an ordinary adverb are: an oblique case (¢éfacfhever 
elxoory &rn he reigned for twenty years, 1581, 1682 ; dxovew orovdy to listen atten- 
tively, r@ vorepalg éwopevovro they proceeded on the next day, and many other 
datives, 1527 b; xe rhv raxlorny he came in the quickest way, and many other 
accusatives, 1606-1611) ; an oblique case with a preposition (d:a rdxous #AGe he 
came quickly = raxéws, dw ofkov dpyuapa I start from home = ofxober, év ry 
éugavet clearly, édl50u mpds rh» atlay he gave according to merit = dflws, rpds 
Bla» forcibly = Bialws); a participle (yeAdv elwe he said with a laugh, laugh- 
ingly). (Furthermore, a clause in a complex sentence, as elorndjoarres . . . 
Garrov h ds ris av wero leaping in more quickly than one would have thought 
X.A.1.5.8; cp. 2189. 3.) 


1096. In the attributive position an ordinary adverb may serve as 
an adjective: éy rw mAnotov rapadeiow in the neighbouring park X. A. 
2. 4. 16, 6 éxciBev dyyedos the messenger from that quarter P. R. 619 b, 
Tapaxy % Tore the confusion of that time L. 6.35. See 1153e.N. 


1097. a. An ordinary adverb qualifying a verb is often so used that it may 
be referred to the subject or object of the sentence where an adjective could 
stand. Thus, dore . . . brodauPdverPa: pecfdvws f xard rh» délay so as to be re- 
garded as greater (lit. in a greater way) than (according to) their deserts I. 11.24. 

b. 8fxa and ywpls apart, éxds far, éyyts near and some other ordinary 
adverbs supply, with elya: or ylyverGa:, the place of missing adjectives. ‘Thus, 
xwpls copla doriv dvipelas wisdom is different from courage P. Lach. 195 a. 


1098. For adjectives used adverbially, see 1042 ; for degrees of comparison, 
345, 1068 ; for the genitive or dative after adverbs, 14387 ff., 1499 ff.; for adverbe 
used as prepositions, 1700 ff.; for a relative adverb used with names of things 
as an equivalent of a relative pronoun preceded by é», els, 4, see 2499. 


THE ARTICLE—ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


1099. The article 6, 4, r¢é, was originally a demonstrative pronoun, 
and as such supplied the place of the personal pronoun of the third 
person. By gradual weakening it became the definite article. It 
also served as a relative pronoun (1105). (Cp. Germ. der, demonstra- 
tive article and relative; French le from ille.) 6 as a demonstrative 
is still retained in part in Attic prose (1106), while the beginnings 
of its use as the article are seen even in Homer (1102). 


6, , T6 IN HOMER 


1100. In Homer 4, 4, ro is usually a demonstrative pronoun and 
is used substantively or adjectively; it also serves as the personal 
pronoun of the third person: dAAad 76 Oavpalw but I marvel at this 
5 655, rov AwByrijpa éreaBorov this prating brawler B 275, riv 8 eye 
od Aicw but her I will not release A 29. 
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1101. In its substantival use 6 either marks a contrast or recalls the subject 
(the anaphoric use). But with ddAd, 5é¢, adrdp the subject is generally changed. 
It often precedes an explanatory relative clause : ray of viv Bporol elox of those 
who are now mortal men A272. 


1102. 4, 4, 76 often approaches to its later use as the definite article or is 
actually so used: rdv uéy . . . roy 8 Erepoy E146 (cp. 1107). a. The substan- 
tive often stands in apposition, and is added, as an afterthought, to the demon- 
strative (especially 6 5¢) which is still an independent pronoun: adrdp 6 roto: 
yépwy oddv nyeudvevey but he, the vid man, was leading the way for them w 225. 
In some cases the appositive is needed to complete the sense: éwel 16 ye xahds 
dxovéuew doriy dood since this — to listen to a minstrel —is a good thing «870. 
b. Often with adjectives and participles used substantively, with pronouns, and 
adverbs ; especially when a contrast or distinction is implied: of &\Xo: the others 
$371, ra doobpeva the things that are to be A70, rd wdpos formerly N228. The 
attributive adj. before the noun: rods govs thy W572, ra péywra deOda the 
greatest prizes VY 640; and in apposition : "Ipov rdv ddfrny Irus, the beggar o 388. 
Hom. has xarhp otuss @ 360 (but does not use 6 rarhp 6 duds). 


1103. In Hom. 6 contrasts two objects, indicates a change of person, or a 
change of action on the part of the same person. Attic 6 defines. 


1104. The transition from the demonstrative to the article is so gradual that 
it is often impossible to distinguish between the two. Ordinarily Homer does 
not use the article where it is required in Attic prose. The Epic use is adopted 
in general by the lyric poets and in the lyric parts of tragedy. Even in tragic 
dialogue the article is less common than in prose. Hdt. has 6 5é and he, 6 ydp 
for he. 


6, 7, T6 AS A RELATIVE 


1105. The demonstrative 6, 4, ré is used as a relative pronoun in 
Homer only when the antecedent is definite (cp. that): revyea 8 éfeva- 
piée, Ta Ol wope xaAxneos Apns he stripped off the arms that brazen Ares 
had given him H146. The tragic poets use only the forms in r-, 
and chiefly to avoid hiatus or to produce position : xre{vouca rots ov 
xen xraveiy slaying those whom it is not right to slay E. And. 810. 
(6 = 6s E. Hipp. 525.) On the use in Herodotus, see 338 D. 3. 


6, 7, T6 AS A DEMONSTRATIVE IN ATTIC PROSE 


1106. The demonstrative force of 6, 4, ré survives chiefly in con- 
nection with particles (ue, 8é yé, roc; and with xaé preceding 64). 
1107. 6 is a demonstrative commonly before pé», 5¢é, and especially in con- 


trasted expressions: 6 udv... 6 8€ the one, this... the other, that, as in ol pe» 
éropeborro, ol 3’ elrovro the one party proceeded, the other followed X. A.8. 4. 16. 


1108. The reference may be indefinite ; in which case ris is often added: 
rovs pew dwéxrecve, Tous 3° ééBadev some he put to death, and others he expelled 
X. A. 1.1.7, of pév reves dx€Ovycxoy, ol 5° Epevyor sume were killed, but others 
escaped C. 8. 2. 10. 
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1109. With prepositions the order is usually inverted: éx péy rer, els 32 
ré& (1663 a). 

1110. In late writers (but in Demosthenes) the relative is used as in 1107: 
wodes, as wey dvaipadr, eis ds 2 rods puyddas xardywr destroying some cities, into 
others bringing back their exiles 1. 18. 71 (the first instance). 

1111. Note the adverbial expressions: rd (rd) uév. . . rd (rd) 3é On the one 
hand... on the other hand, partly . . . partly (so also rotro péy . . . roiro 
5é 1266) ; 1d 3é re partly, rp uév . . . TH SE in this way .. . in that way, rd dé 
whereas (1112), r@ ro therefore. 

1112. 6 8¢, 4 5é¢, rd 3é (without a preceding «é» clause) often mean but(or and) 
he, she, this. In the nominative the person referred to is usually different from 
the subject of the main verb: Kipos dldworw adr@ piplous ddpecxots: 6 5¢ AaBdy 7d 
xpicloy x.r.r. Cyrus gives him (Clearchus) 10,000 darics ; and he taking the 
money, etc. X. A. 1.1.9, rabra dwayyéddovgs rots orparidras: rots 6¢ broyla Hy 
Sri Ayo wpds Baorhéa they report this to the soldiers ; and they had a suspicion 
that he was leading (them) against the king X. A.1.3.21, 7d 3 ob« fort rowsroy 
whereas this is not so P. A. 37 a. 


VARIOUS USES OF 4 (8s), 4 (4), 76 DEMONSTRATIVE 


1113. Asa personal pronoun, chiefly after xal, and in the nominative: «cat 
Ss (4) and he (she): xat ot elxov and they said X.A.7.6.4. Also in 4 8° & and 
he said P. R. 827 c (792). So xat ré» (r#v) used as the accusative of xal 8s, as sub- 
ject of a following infinitive in indirect discourse: xal rd» elxeiy and (he said that) 
he said P.S. 174 a. 

1114. In the nominative 4s, 4, are usually thus written. Some write 8, 9, of, 
al when these words are used as demonstratives ; but 6 uéy . . . 8 dé is rare. 

a. The forms 8s, 4, here apparently relatives with an older demonstrative 
force, may be in reality demonstratives, 6s being the demonstrative (article) 4 to 
which the nominative sign -s has been added. From this 8s may be derived, by 
analogy, the demonstrative use of 8, and of ols, ous in fixed expressions (1110). 

1115. Also in rdv xal réy this one and that one L.1.23, 7d xal ré this and 
that D. 9. 68, 7a cal ré D. 21. 141, obre rots ore rois neither to these nor to those 
P.L.701e. In the nom. 8s xal &s such and such an one Hat. 4. 68. 

1116. In an oblique case before the relatives 3s, dcos, ofos: réy re Ed0bxpiror 
. « » Kal roy Os Uy Seowdbrns robrov elvat, udprupas wapéfouar and as witness I will 
produce both Euthycritus and the man who said he was his master L. 28. 8, 
épéyerat roi 8 toriy toov he aims at that which is equal P. Ph. 75b, and often in 
Plato in defining philosophical terms. 

1117. Rarely with prepositions, except in xpd rod (or rporod) before this time 
T. 1.118. On é» rots with the superlative, see 1089. 


6, A, ™6 AS AN ARTICLE (the) IN ATTIC (ESPECIALLY 
IN PROSE) 


1118. The article 6, 4, 76 marks objects as definite and known, 
whether individuals (the particular article) or classes (the generic 
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article). The context must determine the presence of the generic 
article. 
a. There is no indefinite article in Greek, but a, an is often represented by 
ris (1267). 
THE PARTICULAR ARTICLE 


1119. The particular article denotes individual persons or things 
a8 distinguished from others of the same kind. Thus, patvera 
avOpwxros the man is mad (a definite person, distinguished from other 
men) P. Phae. 268 c. 


; 1120. Special uses of the particular article. The particular article 
efines 


a. Objects well known : 6 rdv ¢xrra coddraros Lédwy Solon the wisest of the 
Seven (Sages) P. Tim. 20d. 

b. Objects already mentioned or in the mind of the speaker or writer (the 
anaphoric article): elwrov dri rddavroy dpyuplou Erowos efnv doivac . . . 6 8¢ AaBoy 
7) rédavroy x.t.r. I said that I was ready to give him a talent of silver... and 
he taking the talent, etc. L. 12. 9-10. 

c. Objects specially present to the senses or mind (the deictic article): Aafe 
7d BBrlow take the book P.'Th. 148 c, Bovdbpevos rhy pdxny worfoa wishing to 
Aight the battle T. 4.91. Hence the article is regularly used with demonstrative 
pronouns (1176). 

N.—The foregoing (a—c) uses recall the old demonstrative force of the 
article. Words that ordinarily have no article may receive the article when this 
older force is present. 

d. Objects particularized by an attributive or by a following description : 
6 Shuos 6’ AGnvalwy the people of the Athenians Aes. 3.116, A\éye rhy éxiorodhy, 7” 
txepper read the letter that he sent D. 18.89. Cp. 1178d. 

e. Objects marked as usual or proper under the circumstances : rd pépos rap 
¥igur 6 3:wKwr ob« Hafer the prosecutor did not get the (requisite) part of the 
votes D. 18. 103. 

f. Objects representative of their class (the distributive article, which resembles 
the generic use ; often translated by a, each): bricxvetra: Sdceay Tela hudapexd 
ro paps TE oTpaTiwTy he promises to give each soldier three half-darics a month 
X.A. 1.3.21. But the article may be omitted: «al efAovro Séxa, Eva dwd PidrARs 
and they chose ten, one from (each) tribe X. H. 2. 4. 23. 


1121. The article often takes the place of an unemphatic possessive 
pronoun when there is no doubt as to the possessor: Kipos xara- 
wpoyocas dro Tov dpparos Tov Odpaxa évedy Cyrus leaped down from his 
chariot and put on his breastplate X. A. 1. 8. 3. 

THE GENERIC ARTICLE 

1122. The generic article denotes an entire class as distinguished 

from other classes. Thus, 6 dyOpwros man (as distinguished from 


other beings), ol yépovres the aged ; Set rov orpariwrny poBeicGat pardoy 
Tov dpxovra 7 Tous woAeuious the (a) soldier should fear his commander 
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rather than the enemy X. A. 2. 6.10, wovnpov 6 cuxopayryns the informer 
is a vile thing D. 18. 242. 


1123. In the singular the generic article makes a single object the repre- 
sentative of the entire class ; in the plural it denotes all the objects belonging to 
a class. The generic article is especially common, in the plural, with adjectives 
used substantively : ov« dy ris efroe ws rods Kaxovpyous kal ddlxous ela xarayeday no 
one could say that he permitted the malefactor and the wrongdoer to deride 
him X. A. 1.9. 18. 


1124. The Article with Participles.— A participle with the article 
may denote an entire class: 6 BovAduevos any one who wishes. Cp. 
2050, 2052. 

6 ruxdy any chance comer, 6 hynoébpevos @ guide, obk dwophoere TOv COednabr- 
rev owep buay xivdvvedey you will not be in want of those who will be willing 
to encounter danger for you 1). 20. 166, of Aoyorowivres newsmongers 4. 49. 
The same sense is expressed by was 6 with a participle or adjective. On the 
article with a participle in the predicate, see 1162. 

a. When the reference is to a particular occasion, the article may be particu- 
lar (2052) ; as 6 Aéyw» the speaker on a definite occasion. 


THE ARTICLE WITH NUMERALS 


1125. The article may be used with cardinal numerals 

a. When the numeral states the definite part of a whole (expressed or under- 
stood): drijcay ray Adxwv Swdexa Svrwy ol rpels of the companies, numbering 
twelve (in all), there were absent three X. H. 7.5.10, els wapd rods déxa one 
man in (comparison with) ten X.0O.20. 16, rav wévre ras Sto polpas two Jifths 
T. 1.10, S00 uépn two thirds 3.15. (The genitive is omitted when the denomi- 
nator exceeds the numerator by one.) 

b. When the numeral is approximate : tpevav tudpas dudl ras rpidxovra they 
remained about thirty days X.A.4.8.22, yeyovbres rd wevrixovra Irn about 
Jifty years of age X.C. 1. 2. 13. 

c. When the number is used abstractly (without reference to any definite 
Object): Swrws uh dpets Ere Uorivy ra Swdexa dts EE beware of saying 12 is twice 6 
P. R. 887 b. 

N. Ordinals usually omit the article and regularly do so in statements of 
time in the dative (1540) : deurépy unr rh» wore éreixifor in the second month 


they fortified the city T. 8. 64. 


FLUCTUATION IN THE USE OF THE ARTICLE: OMISSION OF 
THE ARTICLE 


1126. The article is often omitted (1) in words and phrases which have sur- 
vived from the period when 6, 4, 76 was a demonstrative pronoun ; (2) when a 
word is sufficiently definite by itself ; (3) when a word expresses a general con- 
ception without regard to its application to a definite person. The generic article 
is frequently omitted, especially with abstracts (1132), without appreciable differ- 
ence in meaning. Its presence or absence is often determined by the need of 
distinguishing subject from predicate (1150), by the rhythm of the sentence, etc. 
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1127. The article is omitted in many adverbial designations of 
time, mostly with prepositions (except jydpas by day, vuxrds by night). 

Thus, wept udods wéxras about midnight, dua fy just before daylight, Spa trovs 
at the season of the year. So with &8p0pos daybreak, deikn afternoon, éowxépa 
etening, fap spring; and é« raldwy from childhovud. Most of the above cases 
are survivals of the older period when the article had a demonstrative force. 


1128. The article is very often omitted in phrases containing a preposition : 
év dpxg rou Abyou tn the beginning of the speech TD. 37. 23, tw Beddv out of reach 
of the missiles X. A. 3.4.16, 'Hidva rhv éri Erptpsm Eion on the Strymon T. 1. 98. 

1129. Words denoting persons, when they are used of a class, may omit the 
article. So dv@pwwos, orparryés, Gebs divinity, god (6 debs the particular god). 
Thus, rderwr pér pov AvOpwrbs éoriy man is the measure of all things P..Th. 178 b. 

1130. Adjectives and participles used substantively have no article when the 
reference is general: péoov nudpas midday X. A. 1.8.8, Wixpdy cold, Oepuby heat 
P.S. 186d, wéuyac rpoxaradmpouévous ra Axpa to send men to preoccupy the 
heights X. A. 1.3.14. Rarely when an adverb is used adjectively: ray éxépd» 
pdr BkeOpos the utter destruction of the enemy D. 19. 141. 


THE ARTICLE WITH ABSTRACT SUBSTANTIVES 


1131. Abstract substantives generally have the article: 4 dpery 
paiddoy fh pvyn sala tas yuxds valour rather than flight saves men’s 
lives X.C. 4. 1. 5. 

1132. The names of the virtues, vices, arts, sciences, occupations often omit 
the article: ri cwopootyn, ri pavia; what is temperance, what is madness ? 
X.M. 1.1. 16, dpxh @rAlas pew Exacvos, fy Opas 5¢ Woyos praise is the beginning of 
friendship, blame of enmity I. 1.33. Similarly povo.x4 music, yewpyla agricul- 
ture. So also with 56ta opinion, vois mind, réxvy art, vépos law. 

1133. The article must be used when reference is made to a definite person 
or thing or to an object well known: % 7d» ‘EAAjvwr edvora the goodwill of the 
Greeks Aes. 3.70, (upiv) 4 oxodh your usual idleness D. 8. 53. 

1134. The article may be omitted in designations of space; as Bdéos depth, 
uvos height ; also puéyedos size, wdi00s size, amount. ‘yévos and Svoxa, used as 
accusatives of respect (1600), may omit the article. 

1135. The article may be omitted with some concrete words conveying a 
general idea, as yx soul, cGua body (but the parts of the body regularly have 
the article). 

THE ARTICLE WITH PROPER NAMES 


1136. Names of persons and places are individual and therefore 
omit the article unless previously mentioned (1120 b) or specially 
marked as well known: @ovxvd/dys "APyvaios Thucydides an Athenian 
T.1.1, rods orparuirads abrav, robs mapa KAéapxov dmedOorras, ela Kipos 
tov KXéapyoy exe their soldiers who seceded to Clearchus, Cyrus 
alowed Clearchus to retain X.A.1.4.7, 6 ScdAwv D. 20.90, of “Hpa- 
Ades the Heracleses P. Th. 169 b. 


aRxEEK Gram. —19 
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1137. Names of deities omit the article, except when emphatic (»} rdyr Ale 
by Zeus) or when definite cults are referred to; 1rd ris 'AOnvias ESos the sanctuary 
of Athena (at Athens) 1.15.2. Names of festivals vary in prose writers (no 
article in inscriptions): Tlava@4vac the Panathenaea (but Tavaénvalos roils 
pixpots at the Lesser Panathenaea L.21.4). Names of shrines have the article. 


1138. Names of nations may omit the article, but of “EAAq»es is usual when 
opposed to ol BdpBapu the barbarians. When nations are opposed, the article is 
usually absent: 6 réAepos "A@nvalwy cal Ilehkorovynolwy T. 2.1 (but 6 réAenos ruv 
Tle\orovvnciwy xal 'A@nvalwy 1.1). The name of a nation without the article 
denotes the entire people. Names of families may omit the article: ’Ac«c\»rd- 
Sa: P. R. 406 a. 


1139.. Continents : 4 Edpdrn Europe, 4’Acla Asia. Other names of coun- 
tries, except those originally adjectives (as 4 ‘Artic Attica), omit the article 
(AcBéy Libya). yi and ywpa may be added only to such names as are treated 
as adjectives: # Bowrla (77) Boeotia. The names of countries standing in 
the genitive of the divided whole (1311) usually omit the article only when the 
genitive precedes the governing noun: Zexedlas 7d wreloroy the most of Sicily 
T. 1.12. The article is generally used with names of mountains and rivers; 
but is often omitted with names of islands, seas (but 6 IIévros the Pontus), and 
winds. Names of cities usually omit the article. Names of cities, rivers, and 
mountains often add wéds, roraués, Spos (1142 c). The article is omitted with 
proper names joined with adrés used predicatively (1206 b): avbrods *A@nvalous 
the Athenians themselves T. 4. 78. 


1140. Several appellatives, treated like proper names, may omit the article : 
Baccdeds the king of Persia (6 Baccdeds is anaphoric (1120 b) or refers expressly to 
a definite person). Titles of official persons: wpurdves the Prytans, orparryoil 
the Generals. Names of relationship, etc.: wrartp father, drip husband, yuri 
wife (but the article is needed when a definite individual is spoken of). Thus: 
qxov 5¢ r@ ev utrnp, Te Se yurh cal waides to one there came his muther, to 
another his wife and children And. 1.48. So also warpls fatherland. 


1141. Similarly in the case of words forming a class by themselves, and some 
others used definitely : »A:s sun, odpavbs heaven, Spa: seasons, xepavyds thunder, 
Odvaros death; dorv, wbres city, dxpbwrorts citadel, dyopd market-place, retest 
city-wall, xpuyravetov prytaneum, viicos island (all used of definite places), @dXarra 
sea as opposed to the mainland, but 4 @ddarra of a definite sea; similarly 7% 
earth, land. 


1142. When the name of a person or place is defined by an apposi- 
tive (916) or attributive, the following distinctions are to be noted: 


a. Persons: Ilepdixxas "ANetdv8pou Perdiccas, son of Alexander T.2.99: the 
oficial designation merely stating the parentage. Anpocdévys 6 "Axio Oérous (the 
popular designation) distinguishes Demosthenes, the son of Alcisthenes (T. 3.91) 
from other persons named Demosthenes. (Similarly with names of nations.) 

b. Deities: the article is used with the name and with the epithet or (leas 
often) with neither: rg Ad rg 'Oduurly to Olympian Zeus T. 5.31, Act ddevOepla 
to Zeus guardian of freedom 2.71. 
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c. Geographical Names are usually treated as attributives, as 4 Eégpdrns 
soraués the river Euphrates X. A. 1.4.11, 4 BéABy Aluyyn lake Bolbe T. 4. 108. 
In a very few cases (six times in Thuc.) 6 is omitted with the name of a 
river when rorayés is inserted; but Hdt. often omits 6. With the names of 
mocutains the order is 7d Il4dsoy Spos Mt. Pelion Hdt. 7. 129 when the gender 
agrees, but otherwise és rd Spos rh» ‘Iordrny to Mt. Istone T.3. 85 (rarely as brad 
ry Alrvy r@ Epes at the foot of Mt. Aetna T.8.116). With names of islands, 
towns, etc., the order varies: 7d IlapOévoy réu:oua the town of Parthenitum 
X. A.7.8.21; % WVurrddeu viicos the island of Psyttalea Hdt.8.95; Tpayla 4 
vioos the island of Tragia T.1.116; rod Iepatés rod Ayuévos of the harbour of 
Peiraeus T. 2.98; 1d ppobpiow rd AdBSaroy fort Labdalon 7.3. The city of Mende 
would be Mép8x wéXus, ) Mévdn 4 wédus, Mévdy  wddus. 


OTHER USES OF THE ARTICLE 


1143. A single article, used with the first of two or more nouns connected by 
and, produces the effect of asingle notion: of orparzyol nal Aoxayol the generals 
and captains (the commanding officers) X. A. 2.2.8, ras peyloras cal édaxloras 
vats the largest and the smallest ships (the whole fleet) T. 1.10, 4 rd» rodAd» d:a- 
Boh re xal POdwos the calumniation and envy of the multitude P. A. 28a. Rarely 
when the substantives are of different genders: repl ras davr dy pixas cal oopara 
concerning their own lives and persons X. A. 8. 2. 20. 


1144. A repeated article lays stress on each word: 6 Opgé cal 5 BdpBapos the 
Thracian and the barbarian D. 28. 132 (here the subject remains the same), ol 
orparwyol cal ol Noxayol the generals and the captains X. A. 7.1. 18. 


1145. Instead of repeating a noun with the article it may suffice to repeat 
the article: 6 Blos 6 rdv laurevévrwr 4 6 TOY Tupayrevévrwy the life of persons in 
a private station or that of princes I. 2. 4. 


1146. A substantive followed by an attributive genitive and forming with it 
a compound idea, usually omits the article: redeur} rod Blov (the) end of his life 
(‘life-end’® as life-time) X. A. 1.1.1. (Less commonly 4 redeuvrh rod Blov 
X. A.1.9. 380.) Cp. 1295 a. 


1147. When the genitive dependent on a substantive is a proper name: 
mera EdBolas AXwow after the capture of Euboea T. 2.2, and perd rh» AéoBov 
Decw after the capture of Lesbos 8.51. <A preceding genitive thus often takes 
the place of the article: 8:4 ypdvou wAHO0s by reason of the extent of time T.1. 1. 


1148. Concrete codrdinated words forming a copulative expression may omit 
the article: rpds od” wal8wy xal yuvaixdy lxeredw das by your children and wives 
I beseech you L.4.20, wédy xal olxlds huiy wapddore surrender to us your city 
and houses T. 2.72, idpeca: xal lepets priestesses and priests P.R.461a. Cp. man 
and wife, horse and rider. 


1149. An appositive to the personal pronouns of the first and second persons 
has the article when the appositive would have it (as third person) with the pro- 
noun omitted : bets of tryeuéves wpds dud rdvres cupSdrAdere do you, captains, all 
confer with me (ol fryeubves cupSdddrover) X.C. 6.2.41, od opbdpa xpuipueda ol 
Kpijrex rots fencxois rorguacis we Cretans do not make very much use of foreign 
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poems P. L. 680 c, xalpw dxodwr bud rdv copay I delight in listening to you sages 
P. Ion 582 d. 


THE ARTICLE AND A PREDICATE NOUN 


1150. A predicate noun has no article, and is thus distinguished 
from the subject: xadetrac 4 dxpowoXs ért ix’ "APyvaiwy rods the acropo- 
lis is still called ‘ city’ by the Athenians T. 2. 15. 


1151. Predicate comparatives and superlatives, possessive pronouns, and 
ordinals have no article: gun» rhy éuavtot yuvaixa racdv cwoporerrdrny elvar I 
thought that my wife was (the) most virtuous of all L. 1.10, Xacpepar duds 
éraipos 3» Chaerephon was a friend of mine P.A.2la. Cp. 1128 d. 


1152. Even in the predicate the article is used with a noun referring to a defi- 
nite object (an individual or a class) that is well known, previously mentioned 
or hinted at, or identical with the subject: ol 3° d\Ao: érixetpoios BdANEy 7dr 
Adttrmov dvaxadotvres roy wpodérny the rest try to strike Dexippus calling him 
‘the traitor’ X. A.6.6.7, obro: fica ol detryorres Tov Hreyxov these men were 
those who (as I have said) avoided the inquiry Ant.6.27. ol r:Oépevor rods wdpous ol 
doBeveis AvOpwrol elas kai ol woddol the enactors of the laws are the weak men and the 
multitude P. G. 483 b, dradwreve 35é¢ elvar roy SiaBdddovra Mévwva he suspected that 
it was Menon who traduced him X. A. 2. 5. 28 (here subject and predicate could 
change places). So also with é adrés the same (1209 a), 6drepo» one of two (69), 
Tobvarrloy the opposite. 


SUBSTANTIVE-MAKING POWER OF THE ARTICLE 


1153. The article has the power to make substantival any word 
or words to which it is prefixed. 


a. Adjectives: 6 cogés the wise man, 1d dixawy justice. 

b. Participles (with indefinite force): 4 BovAbueros whoever wills, the first 
that offers. Cp. 1124. 

N. 1. —Such participial nouns appear in active, middle, and passive forms, 
and admit the distinctions of tense : ol é6edjcovres uévey those who shall be williny 
to remain X. H. 7. 5.24. 

N. 2. — Thucydides often substantivizes the neuter participle to form abstract 
expressions: ris wéNews Td Tiudpevor the dignity of the State 2.63. Such parti- 
cipial nouns denote an action regulated by time and circumstance. Contrast ré 
3ed:6s fear (in actual operation) 1.36 with rd déos (simply fear in the abstract). 

c. Preposition and case; ol éxl rd» rpayydrwy those in power, the government 
D. 18. 247, of év 79 Hdcxlg those in the prime of life T.6. 24. 

d. With the genitive, forming a noun-phrase (1299): 74 1» orparwr ar the con- 
dition of the soldiers X. A. 3. 1.20, ra 79s épyijs the outbursts of wrath T.2. 60. 

e. Adverbs: of 7’ &vdoyv cvvedauBdvovro xal ol éxrds xarexéwyncay those who tere 
inside were arrested and those outside were cut down X. A. 2. 5.32. Similarly 
ol rére the men of that time, ol éxet the dead, ol wddax the ancients. 

N. — An adverb preceded by the article may be used like an adjective: 6 ép@ds 
xuBepyfryns the good pilot P,R.341¢. The article is rarely omitted. 
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f. Infinitives: xadodel ye dxodacla» 7d ird ry H5ovdy ApxerOar they call intem- 
perance being ruled by one’s pleasures P. Ph. 68 e. 

g- Any single word or clause: 7d iuets bray Ady, Thy rod\uy Aéyw when I say 
You, Imean the State D. 18. 88, bwepBas 1d Slxas bwexérw rod pbyvou omitting 
(the words) ‘let him submit to judgment for the murder’ D. 28. 220. 


POSITION OF THE ARTICLE 
Attributive Position of the Article 


1154. A word or group of words standing between the article and 
its noun, or immediately after the article if the noun, with or without 
the article, precedes, is an attributive. Thus, 5 coos dsp, 6 dvip 6 
copes, OF dynp 6 aodds (cp. 1168). 

1155. This holds true except in the case of such post-positive words as pé», 
dé. yd, ré, ydp, 8%, oluar, ofy, rolypvy; and ris in Hdt.: ray ris Ilepoéwy one of the 
Persians 1. 85. In Attic, ris intervenes only when an attributive follows the 
article : rd» BapBdpww tives lxnwéwy some of the barbarian cavalry X. A. 2. 5. 32. 


1156. Adjectives, participles, adverbs, and (generally) prepositions with 
their cases, if preceded by the article, have attributive position. 


1157. (1) Commonly, as in English, the article and the attributive precede 
the noun: 6 gogds dvfp the wise man. In this arrangement the emphasis is on 
the attributive. Thus, 77 xrpwry quépg on the first day T. 8. 96, év rq xpd rod 
xpbvy in former times D. 53. 12, rdv éx ray ‘EXAfrwy els rods BapBdpous PbPoy ldwy 
seeing the terror inspired by the Greeks in the barbarians X. A. 1.2. 18. 


1158. (2) Less often, the article and the attributive follow the noun preceded 
by the article : 4 dip 4 codds the wise man. Thus, 7d orpdrevpa 7d TSy' AOnvalwy 
the army of the Athenians T. 8. 50, év r7 wopela 77 péxpe éwt Oddarrav on the 
journey as far as the sea X. A. 5.1.1. In this arrangement the emphasis is on 
the noun, as something definite or previously mentioned, and the attributive is 
added by way of explanation. So rods xivas rods xadewods 3:déaor they tie up the 
dogs, the savage ones (I mean) X. A. 5. 8. 24. 


1159. (3) Least often, the noun takes no article before it, when it would 
have none if the attributive were dropped: drip 6 codds the wise man (lit. a 
man, I mean the wise one). Thus, wdyas rais wreloo. in the greater number 
of battles. T. 7. 11, civecuse pev Oeots, civerue 6¢ AvOpwros rots dyaGots I associate 
with gods, I associate with good men X.M.2. 1.32. In this arrangement the 
attributive is added by way of explanation ; as in the last example: with men, 
the good (I mean). 


1160. .A proper name, defining a preceding noun with the article, may itself 
have the article : 4 ddeAgds 6 ApePotcwos (his) brother Arethusius TD. 53.10. Cp. 
1142c. An appositive to a proper name has the article when it designates a 
characteristic or something well known: 6 ZéAwy 6 wadaids Fy Girsdnuos Solon of 
ancient times was a lover of the people Ar. Nub. 1187, Taciw» 6 Meyapets Pasion, 
the Megarian X.A. 1.4.7. 
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1161. The genitive of a substantive limiting the meaning of an- 
other substantive may take any one of four positions : — 


a. rd ro? warpds BiBXlowy the father’s book (very common). Thus, # rar 
reOvedrwv dpery the valour of the dead L. 12. 36. 

b. 7d BcBNloy rd Tod warpés (less common). Thus, % olkla } Tluwwos the house 
of Simon L. 3. 82. 

c. tol rarpds rd BiBdloy (to emphasize the genitive or when a genitive has just 
preceded). Thus, ris vixcys 7d uéyebos the greatness of the victory X. H. 6. 4. 19. 

d. rd B:BXlo» rod rarpés (very common). Thus, 4 rédAya rar Aeybrrwy the 
effrontery of the speakers L.12.41. The genitive of the divided whole (1306) 
is so placed or as in c. 

N. 1.—A substantive with no article is sometimes followed by the article 
and the attributive genitive: érl oxnrhy lévres rhy Revoddrros going to the tent 
(namely, that) of Xenophon X. A. 6. 4.19. Cp. 1159. 


1162. The order bringing together the same forms of the article (rept roi roi 
warpds B:BAlov) is avoided, but two or three articles of different form may stand 


together: 1d 79s ro galvovros réxyns Epyow the work of the art of the wool-carder 
P. Pol. 281 a. 


1163. The attributive position is employed with the possessive pronouns and 
the possessive genitives of the reflexive and demonstrative pronouns (1184), adrés 
meaning same (1178), and was expressing the sum total (1174). 


1164. Two or more attributives of a substantive are variously placed : (1) els 
ras Gdas "Apxadixcas rors to the other Arcadian cities X.H.7. 4.38. (2) 7d é 
"Apxadlg 7rd Tod Aus rod Avcalou lepby the sanctuary of Lycean Zeus in Arcadia 
P.R. 665d. (8) és roy del rege orbpare rod Aiuévos crevod Svros rdv Erepoy rbpryor 
to the other tower at the mouth of the harbour which was narrow T. 8.90. 
(4) dvr olkla r9 Xapuldou rp rapa rd 'Odvpmeioy in the house of Charmides 
by the Olympieum And. 1.16. (5) dd rdw éy ry ’Aolg wébdewr ‘EAXnoldw? 
from the Greek cities in Asia X. H. 4. 8.15. (6) wpds rim dx rijs Licedias 
Trav AOnvalwy peydd\nvy xaxoxpaylary with regard to the great failure of the 
Athenians in Sicily T.8.2. (7) 7d retxos 7d paxpdy 7d vérioy the long southern 
wall And. 38. 7. 


1165. A relative or temporal clause may be treated as an attributive : £6» 
éutoer rods olos obros dvOpdrous Solon detested men like this man here D. 19. 254. 


1166. Position of an attributive participle with its modifiers (A = article, 
N = noun, P = participle, D = word or words dependent on P): (1) APND: 
roy éperrnxéra xlySivov ry rode the danger impending over the State D. 18. 176. 
(2) APDN: rods wepreornxéras rq wédec xivdbvouvs D. 18.179. (8) ADPN: rep 
rére ry whre weprordyra klydivoy D. 18.188. (4) NADP: Fromuor fer Sivapur Thy 
. « KaradovAwcouérny dwavras he has in readiness a force to enslave all D. 8. 46. 
1167 a. Especially after verbal substantives denoting an action or a state an 
attributive prepositional phrase is added without the article being repeated : rh» 
peyddne orparelay ‘AOnvalwy xal rov tunudxywe és Alyurroy the great expedition of 
the Athenians and their allies to Egypt T. 1. 110. 
b. A word defining a substantivized participle, adjective, or infinitive may 
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be placed before the article for emphasis; cal rafra rods eldéras xrado0uev and we 
will summon those who have knowledge of this D. 57. 65, roérwer rots évarrlos 
with the opposite of these T. 7. 76. 


Predicate Position of Adjectives 


1168. A predicate adjective either precedes or follows the article 
and its noun: codds 6 dvjp or 6 dvip codpds the man is wise. 

Thus, dreret rp rixy dvéornoary they retired with their victory incomplete T. 8.27, 
Yrrdw Exwr rhe cedar with his head bare X. A. 1.8.6, ras rprfpes dpeldxvoas 
xerds they towed of the ships without their crews T. 2. 93. 

a. This is called the predicate position, which often lends emphasis. 


1169. A predicate adjective or substantive may thus be the equivalent of a 
clause of a complex sentence: d@dvaroy ry repl abradv prhuny xaradelpovers 
they will leave behind a remembrance of themselves that will never die I. 9. 3, 
éripero wécor rs Ayo. Td orpdrevya he asked about how large the force was that 
he was leading (= récor ri ey 7d orpdrevpa 6 Ayo 2647) X.C. 2.1.2, wap éxdyrwy 
rar tuppdxwy Thy iyyeyovlav EhaBow they received the leadership from their allies 
(being willing) who were willing to confer # 1.1. 17. 


1170. A predicate expression may stand inside an attributive phrase: 6 decnds 
(pred.) Aeybueros yewpyés he who is called a skilful agriculturist X. O. 19. 14. 
This is common with participles of naming with the article. 

1171. The predicate position is employed with the demonstratives otros, 
8c, exetros, and Sudw, duddrepos, éxdrepos, and &xaoros; with the possessive 
genitives of personal and relative pronouns (1185, 1196) and of adérés (1201); 
with adrés meaning self (1206 b); with the genitive of the divided whole (1306), 
as robrwy ol rreitora the most of these X. A. 1.5.13, of Apioro: rd» repl abréry 
the bravest of his companions 1. 8.27; and with ras meaning all (1174 b). 


a. This wise man is otros 6 copds drip, 6 copds dvhp obros (and also 6 cogds 
obros drip). 


PECULIARITIES OF POSITION WITH THE ARTICLE 


1172. Adjectives of Place.— When used in the predicate position (1168) 


dupes (Aigh) means the top of, péoros (middle) means the middle of, yares 
(extreme) means the end of. Cp. summus, medius, extremus. 


Attributice Poettion Predicate Position 
18 Expor Bpos the lofty mountain seer daa } oi ee 
4 ploy ayopd the central market foe } sp saat A ‘ 
4 écxdry riicos the farthest island realy iets gees 


Thus, wept Axpas rais xepot xepides gloves on the fingers (points of the 
hands) X. C. 8. 8.17, 8a péoov rol wapadeloov pet flows through the middle of 
the park X. A. 1.2.7. The meaning of the predicate position is also expressed 
by (1d) Axpoy» rod Spous, (1d) udoor rijs dyopas, etc. 


—— +- = we eweer ewe - = ~~ - 
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1173. pdvos, hprovs. — (1) Attributive: 6 ubr0s rats the only son, al dyuloca 
xdpires half-favours. (2) Predicate: pévos 6 rats (or 6 waits pbvos) walgfe the 
boy plays alone, fyuous 6 Blos (or 6 Blos hyous) half of life, rd appara rd jyloes 
half of the chariots. 

atrdg: (1) Attributive : 6 adrds dvip the same man. (2) Predicate: abras é 
dvjp or 6 dvhp abrés the man himself. 

1174. qwdas (and in the strengthened forms dwas, otras all together). a. In 
the attributive position ras denotes the whole regarded as the sum of all ite 
parts (the sum total, the collective body) : of xrdvres rodira: the whele body of 
citizens, } waca Lixedla the whole of Sicily, dwoxretvat rods dxavras Muridnvaious 
to put to death the entire Mitylenean population T. 3. 36. 

N. — Hence, with numbers, of rdvres, rd ctprarra in all: éfaxbows ral xPuor 
ol wdvres 1600 in all T. 1. 60. 

b. In the predicate (and usual) position ras means all: wdvres ol wodtrac OF 
(often emphatic) ol wodtra: wdyres all the citizens (individually), wept wrdvras 
rovs Geods hoeByxacor xal els dxacay rhy wodtcy juaprhxacw they have committed 
impiety towards all the gods and have sinned against the whole State L. 14. 42. 

c. Without the article: wdvres woNtrac all (conceivable) citizens, p.cOwodpe- 
vo. wdvras dvOpmhmous hiring every conceivable person L. 12. 60. 

N. 1.—In the meaning pure, nothing but, was is strictly a predicate and has 
no article: xixA\w Ppouvpotuevos dxd wdvrwr woreulwy hemmed in by a ring of 
guards all of whom are his enemies (= xdvres bp Sv ppovpetrac roddmol ec) 
P. R. 579 b. So wraoa xraxlé utter baseness. 

N. 2. — The article is not used with was if the noun, standing alone, would 
have no article. 

N. 3. — In the singular, ras often means every: odv coi raoa 65d: ebropos with 
you every road ts easy to travel X. A. 2.5.9, waoa @ddacca every sea T.2. 41. 


1175. Sdog: (1) Attributive: 73 Sdov orpdrevpa the whole army; (2) Predi- 
cate: Sd\ov rd orpdrevya (or 7d orpdrevpa Sdov) the army asa whole, Thy wera brn» 
the entire night. With no article: 5\ov orpdrevpa a whole army, Sr\a orparebyuara 
whole armies. 


1176. The demonstrative pronouns otros, dd, éxeivos, and abrds self, 
in agreement with a noun, usually take the article, and stand in 
the predicate position (1168): otros 6 dyyp or 6 dp odros (never 
& obros dvip) this man, abrés 6 dvyjp OF 6 dvnp atros the man himself 
(6 atrés dvnp the same man 1173). 

1177. One or more words may separate the demonstrative from its noun: 
é rotrou Epws Tot dvOpwrov the love of this man P.S.213c. Note also rdp olxelws 
reves Tov éexelvww some of their slaves (some of the slaves of those men) P. A. 33d. 


1178. ovros, dd, éxetvos Sometimes omit the article. 


a. Regularly, when the noun is in the predicate: airy lorw lxavh dwrodoyla 
let this be a sufficient defence P. A. 24 b, olvat éuhy rabrny rarplda elvar I think 
this is my native country X. A. 4. 8. 4. 

b. Usually, with proper names, except when anaphoric (1120 b): éxetves 
Oovxvdldns that (well-known) Thucydides Ar. Ach. 708. \ 
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c. Usually, with definite numbers: ratrds rpidxovra pris these thirty minae 
D. 27. 28. 

d. Optionally, when a relative clause follows: éwi ~f» rhrde FrOoper, dv F ol 
warépes HuGy Midwy éxpdrycay we have come against this land, in which our 
JSathers conquered the Medes T. 2. 74. 

e. In the phrase (often contemptuous) ofros dryfp P. G. 605 c; and in other 
expressions denoting some emotion: d»8pwwros obroct TD. 18, 243. 

f. Sometimes, when the demonstrative follows its noun: érlypauya réde T.6. 
59. So often in Hdt. 

g- Frequently, in poetry. 

1179. dudw, dupdbrepos both, éxdrepos each (of two), &xacros each (of several) 
have the predicate position. But with éxacros the article is often omitted: xara 
rh» hutpay éxdorny (day by day and) every day, xad’ éxdorny huépay every day. 

1180. The demonstratives of quality and quantity, rovobros, rowbode, rocotros, 
recéade, rm\cxovros, when they take the article, usually follow it: rd» rovotrwy 
cal rootrwy dyaddy of so many and such blessings 1D. 18. 305, rofro rd rowtroy 
ios such a practice as this 21.128. 6 Seiya such a one (536) regularly takes 
the article. 

a. But the predicate position occurs: rovatrn 7 xpdrn rapacKevh wpds Tov 
wbrepor Scéwree 80 great was the first armament which crossed over for the war 
T. 6. 44. 

1181. An attributive, following the article, may be separated from its noun 
by a pronoun: 4 wddac qudry ddors our old nature P. 8. 189 d, 4 crevh aurn b3bs 
(for avry 4 orevh 686s) this narrow road X. A.4. 2.6. 


1182. Possessive pronouns take the article only when a definite 
person or thing is meant, and stand between article and noun: ré 
éuov BiBrALov my book, ra juerepa BiBAia our books. 

a. But names of relationship, réX:s, rar7pils, etc., do not require the article 
(1140). 

1183. The article is not used with possessive pronouns or the genitive of 
personal and reflexive pronouns (cp. 1184, 1185): 

a. When no particular object is meant: €udv BiBXlo» or BiBAloy pov a book of 
mine. 

b. When these pronouns belong to the predicate: padyrhs yéyora obs I have 
become a pupil of yours P. Euth. 5 a, ob Adyous éuavrod Adywy not speaking words 
of my own PD. 9. 41. 


POSITION OF THE GENITIVE OF PRONOUNS AND THE ARTICLE 


1184. In the attributive position (1154) stands the genitive of the demonstra- 
tive, reflexive, and reciprocal pronouns. 1d roGrov B:Sdloy or rd BiBXlov 7d Tobrov 
his book, rd éuavrod A:BXlo»y or 7d B:BXlowy 7d éuavrod my own book; perewéuparo 
thy davrod Ovyarépa xal rd» waida abrijs he sent for his daughter and her child 
X. C. 1. 3. 1. 

a. The type 7d S:Sdloy rovrov is rare-and suspected except when another 
attributive is added: 79 vi» E8pea rotrov D. 4. 8. The types 7d BiBAloy duavrol 
(Hdt. 6. 23) and 1rd atrof fiprlow (T. 6. 102) are rare. 
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1185. In the predicate position stands 

a. The genitive of the personal pronouns (whether partitive or not): rd 
B:Brlovy you (cov, adrof, etc.), OF pov (cov, adrof, etc.) rd B:Bdlow when other 
words precede, as és xe cou rh» ddekp4y who has your sister to wife And. 1. 50. 

b. The genitive of the other pronouns used partitively. 

N. 1. — Homer does not use the article in the above cases, and often employs 
the orthotone forms (ceio péya xddos thy great fame w 241). Even in Attic 
€uo6 for you occurs (duo0 ra dopria my wares Ar. Vesp. 1898). 

N. 2. — The differences of position between 1184 and 1185 may be thus illus- 
trated : My book is pretty: xadby dor: Td BiBXloy pov. 

candy éorl pov rd BiSdloy. 
My pretty book: 7d xaddy pov B:Srlo». 
They read their books : ra éavrOr BiBNa dvayryrdexover. 


INTERROGATIVES, SAdos, wodés, SAlyos WITH THE ARTICLE 


1186. The interrogatives ris, roios may take the article when a 
question is asked about an object before mentioned: 0. viv 8) 
éxeiva, 3 Datdpe, Suvdueba xplvev. @AI. ra woia; Socr. Now at last we 
can decide those questions. Pu. (The) what questions? P. Phae. 277 a. 


1187. So even with a personal pronoun: A. dedpo 8) dO) judy... B. rot 
Aéyas xal wapd rlvas rods buds; A. Come hither straight to us. B. Whither 
do you mean and who are you that Iam to come to (you being who)? P. Lys. 203 b. 


1188. &GAdos other. —4 &ddos in the singular usually means the rest (4 4dA7 
*EAAds the rest of Greece); in the plural, the others (ol &ddor “EAAnves the other 
(cetert) Greeks, but dddAo: “EAAnves other (alit) Greeks). A substantivized adjec- 
tive or participle usually has the article when it stands in apposition to ol &\Xo: 
raha 7rd woNirend the other civic affairs X. Hi. 9. 5. On dddos, 5 €\dos (some- 
times érepos) besides, see 1272. 


1189. wodés, dXlyos: 7d woAd usually means the great(er) part, ol woddol the 
multitude, the vulgar crowd ; xXeloves several, ol wheloves the majority, the mass ; 
wheioro: very many, ol wretoro: the most; érlyo: few, ol drlyo the oligarchs (as 
opposed to ol rool). Note wodds predicative: éwel ¢dp& woddd 1d xpéa when he 
saw that there was abundance of meat X.C. 1. 8. 6. 


PRONOUNS 
THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


1190. The nominative of the personal pronoun is usually omitted 
ele when emphatic, e.g. in contrasts, whether expressed or implied : 
del Upets enol ob Oidere weiBerOat, ty civ Suiv dpoua since you are not 
willing to obey me, I will follow along with you X. A.1.3.6. In con- 
trasts the first pronoun is sometimes omitted (930). 

1191. Where there is no contrast'the addition of the pronoun may strengthen 


the verb: ef un8e rodro Boba: droxptvagGat, od 8¢ rodrreDOer Aéye Uf you do not wish 
to reply even to this, tell me then X. C. 6. 6. 21. 
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1192. The forms é¢yo06, éuol, and éué and the accented forms of the pronoun of 
the second person (325a) are used when emphatic and usually after preposi- 
tions: cal weleds dué wyrrd USwxds por cal Frafes wap éuod and after prevailing on 
meé you gave me pledges of faith and received them from me X. A.1.6.7. Cp. 
187 N. 2. On the reflexive use of the personal pronouns of the first and second 
persons, see 1222-1224. 


1193. é¢yd, od (dubs, 06s) are rarely used of an imaginary person (‘any- 
body’): D. 9. 17, X. R.A. 1. 11. 


1194. The nominative of the pronoun of the third person is replaced by 
éxetvos (of absent persons), S3e, obros (of present persons), 6 uéy... d Sé (at the 
beginning of a sentence), and by adrés in contrasts. The oblique cases of the 
foregoing replace od, etc., which in Attic prose are usually indirect reflexives 
(1228, 1229). of and é in Attic prose occur chiefly in poetical passages of Plato ; 
in Attic poetry they are personal pronouns. The pronoun of the third person 
is very rare in the orators. 


1195. Homer uses %, of, etc., as personal pronouns (= aéro9, adr¢, etc., in 
Attic), in which case they are enclitic: 3:4 parroctryny, rhv of wbpe DoiBos by the 
art of divination, which Phoebus gave to him A172. Homer also uses éo, ol, etc., 
either as direct (= édavroO, etc., 1218) or as indirect reflexives (= adrof, etc., 1225). 
In the former case they are orthotone; in the latter, either enclitic or orthotone. 
Thus, & waida éouéra yelvaro he begat a son like unto himself E 800, of rivd 
dyocy dpotor of Euevar Aavady he says there is no one of the Danaans like unto 
himself 1 306. Hdt. agrees with Hom. except that ed, of are not direct reflexives 
and orthotone ; e¢ic: (not o¢i) is reflexive. 


THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


For the article with a possessive pronoun see 1182-1188. 


1196. The possessive pronouns (330) of the first and second per- 
sons are the equivalents of the possessive genitive of the ha 


pronouns: ¢uds = pov, ods = cov, Huérepos = Hydv, budrepos = 

a. When the possessives refer to a definite, particular thing, they have the 
article, which always precedes (1182); the personal pronouns have the predicate 
position (1185). Distinguish 6 duds piros, 6 pidos b dubs, 6 plros pou my friend 
from ¢fros dubs, pidos pou a friend of mine. 

b. A word may stand in the genitive in apposition to the personal pronoun 
implied in a possessive pronoun. See 977. 


1397. A possessive pronoun may have the force of an objective genitive 
(cp. 1331) of the personal pronoun: girlg 77 éuy out of friendship for me X. C. 
3. 1. 28. 4 éuf usually means my friendship (for others)). 


ssessive pronouns of the first and second persons are 
rig re exive (when the subject of the sentence and the pos- 
sessor are the same person), sometimes not reflexive. 
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1199. FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS SINGULAR 
1. Not reflexive (adjective my, thy (your); pronoun mine, thine 


(yours)). 

inés, ods: épg roy dudv pldov he sees my friend,.dpg rdv ody warépa she sees your 

Sather, orépye rov éudy warépa he loves my father (or rd» warépa rv éudy OF 

warépa tov éuby; OF roy wardpa pov OF pou roy warépa), ol éuol d¢Garpol xa)- 

Moves dy rr cGy dncay my eyes will prove to be more beautiful than yours 

X. S. 5. 5. 

2. Reflexive (my own, thine (your) own). 

a. dsavrof, ceavrod, in the attributive position (very common): fAafor rip 
duavrod pucOdy (or rin pucOdy roy euavroi) I recetved my (own) pay, ror 
dSedpdy roy duavrol Exepya I sent my (own) brother Aes. 2. 94, xdai roc 
gaurfs xaxotet xdwl rots ducts ye\Gs; art thou laughing at thine own misery 
and at mine? 8. El. 879. 

b. dpés, ods (less common): orépyw riv dudy wardpa I love my (own) Sather, 
orépyas Thy oh» unrépa you love your (own) mother, h éuh yurh my wife X. 
C. 7. 2,28, ddeXpes rH}s unrpds rhs éufs brother of my mother And. 1. 117. 

duds adrod, ods abro® (poetical): ray dudy abrod warépa (8 45, S. O. T. 416). 

a pov, wou(rare): roy warépa wov Ant. 1. 23. 

N. — When the possessor is not to be mistaken, the article alone is placed 
before the substantive and the possessive or reflexive pronoun is omitted (cp. 
1121). Thus, ordpyes rdy rarépa you love your (own) father, orépye roy warépa 
he loves his (own) father, orépyove: rd» warépa they love their (own) father. 


1200. FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS PLURAL 


1. Not reflexive (adjective our, your; pronoun ours, yours). 

&. typérepos, dpérepos: 6 huérepos didos our friend (more common than 6 ¢ides 
hudy), 6 ere piros your friend (more common than é gos buadr), Hyre- 
ory wowtpuern f duds § rOv iperépwr ruvds making a search for you or for 
anything of yours L. 12. 80. 

2. Reflexive (our own, your own). 

a. typérepos, Upérepos (common): orépyouer ray huérepoy pldo» we love our own 
friend, orépyere rdv tuérepor plror you love your own friend. 

b. Usually the intensive airér is used with tuérepos, buérepos in agreement with 
4udy (budv) implied in the poasessive forms. This gives a stronger form 
of reflexive. Thus: 

jpérepog abrav, dpérepos abtav: orépyoper ray tuérepor abrdy ploy we 
love our own friend, olxoddunua } Tor dlr\wy Tivl 4 hyuérepor abray a house 
either for some one of our friends or our own P.G. 514b; orépyere roy 
buérepoy abrdy dlrov you love your own friend, d:ddoxere rods waidas rods 
buerépous abrdv teach your own children I. 3. 67. 

C. hpAv, dpav (rare): alridpyefa rods rardépas hudy let us accuse our (own) fathers 
P. Lach, 179 c. 

d. hpav atrav, tpav abray (very rare): Sixaoy juds... dalverdar utre dudr 
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atray ris détys dvdeerrépous it is not right for us to show ourselves inferior 
to our own fame T. 2.11, ra TO» trewy cal Ta dudr abréy brda the equip- 
ments both of your horses and yourselves X.C. 6.38. 21. 


1201. THIRD PERSON SINGULAR 


1. Not reflexive (his, her, its). 

& atrod, airfs, atro® in the predicate position (very common): 4p rdy lror 
abrob (abris) I see his (her) friend, yryvioxwy abrod rhy dvdpelay knowing 
his courage P. Pr. 310d. 

b. d&celvov, etc., Or rotérov, otc. in the attributive position (very common): dpa 
Top éudry Dor, ob rd éxelvov I see my friend, not his, ddixvoGyra: wap’ "Apiaioy 
xal rhy éxelvou orparcdy they come up with Ariaeus and his army X. A. 2. 2. 8, 
wapexdderé rivas rdy rovrou éxitndelwy he summoned some of his friends 
L. 3. 11. 

c Ss, 4, bv, Hom. és, é4, é5» (poetical): ri» viper ddy 8:4 xdddr\os he married 
her because of her beauty \ 282. Hom. has ed rarely for adroi, abrfs. 

2. Reflexive (his own, her own). 

a davrot, daurfs, in the attributive position (very common): orépye ry éavroo 
pirov he loves his vwn friend, pg rhy éaurijs untépa she sees her own mother, 
Thy éavrov ddekgphy Sidwor Levy he gives his own sister in marriage to Seu- 
thes T. 2.101, dSplte yuratxa ri» davrod he misuses his own wife And. 4. 15. 
This is the only way in prose to express his own, her own. 

b. & (ae): poetical. Sometimes in Homer 3s (éés) has the sense of own with 
no reference to the third person (1230 a). 

c. d: adro6, adrfs (poetical): 8» adrof warépa (K 204). 


1202. THIRD PERSON PLURAL 


1. Not reflexive (their). 

a atrév in the predicate position (very common): 6 ¢fdos abrdy their friend. 

b. dcclvev, robrev in the attributive position (very common): 6 rodrwy (éxelywy) 
dlros their friend, 3:2 rhv éxelvwy dxusrlay because of distrust of them 
And. 8. 2. 

c. elev (Ionic): Hat. 5. 58. 

2. Reflexive (their own). 

& davrév (very common): orépyouss rods daurdy pldous they love their orton 
friends, rdr éavrGr cuppdxwy xareppbvouy they despised their own allies 
X. H. 4.4. 7. 

b. edérepos atrév, the intensive adrdy agreeing with opd» implied in o¢pérepos 
(common): olkéras rods ogerépous abr&y éxixadodvra: they call their own 
slaves as witnesses Ant. 1. 30. 

C. ooév atrév, without the article (rare): 7a d»dpara Scarpdrrovra: opi» abriéoy 
xporypaphva they contrived that their own names were added L. 13. 72. 
Cp. 1234. rd» o¢6y adrGy is not used. 

@ odérepos (rare in prose): Bowrol uépos rd optrepor wapelxovro the Boeotians 
Surnished their own contingent T, 2. 12. 
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e. «Gv in the predicate position, occasionally in Thucydides, as rods évppydxous 
édicav opdy they were afraid of their own allies 5.14. Cp. 1228 N. 2. 
1203. Summary of possessive forms (poetical forms in parenthesis). 
a. Not reflexive 


my dubs poy our anerepos 4p 
thy obs gov your buérepos budy 
his, her (6s Hom., rare) adrof, -fs their  abrdr 
(eb Hom., rare) (epéwr Tonic) 


N. — dpuérepos and byuérepos are more used than $0» and bya». 
b. Reflexive 


my own dubs (duds abrod, -fs) éuavrod, -9s | our own duérepos  hubrepos abriGy 
thy own o6s (ods abro0, -fs) ceavrod,-fs| your own duérepos vupérepos abraév 


his, her their own odérepos oérepos abrip 
own (8s) Gs atro0, -fs) davrod, -Fs (rare) dauray, opap 
yess oo (rare), 


ogay abray 

N.—In the plural 40» atrdr, iudr abrdy are replaced by tuérepos adridr, 
buérepos adrdy, and these forms are commoner than 4uérepos, buérepos. ogérepos 
aérady is less common than davrdy. odérepos in poetry may mean mine oven, 
thine own, your own. . 


THE PRONOUN avrds 


1204. airés is used as an adjective and asa pronoun. It has three 
distinct uses: (1) as an intensive adjective pronoun it means self 
(ipee). (2) As an ‘deny 8) pronoun, when preceded by the article, 
it means same @) In Reig cases as the personal pro 
noun of the thir eee im, her, tt, them (eum, eam, id, e08, eas, ea). 

1205. Only the first two uses are "Homeric. In Hom. adrés denotes the 
principal person or thing, in opposition to what is subordinate, and is intensive 
by contrast: adrdy xal Gepdrorra the man himself and his attendant Z 18 (cp. 
cdcaos’ abrdy xal watdas P. G. 511e and see 1208d). On adrés as a reflexive, see 
ee a; on adrés emphatic with other pronouns, see 1238 ff. 


1206. airds is intensive (sels) 

a. In the nominative case, when standing alone: atrot yi 
foxov they (the Athenians) seized the land themselves T.1.114. Here 
avros emphasizes the word understood and is not a personal pronoun. 

b. In any case, when in the predicate position dit 168) with a sub- 
stantive, or in agreement with a pronoun : avr os 6 dynp, 6 dynp aires 
the man himself, airov rov dyvdpds, rou dvdpos abrod, etc. | 

1207. With a proper name or a word denoting an individual, the article is 
omitted : aérds Mérwy Menon himself X. A. 9. 1. 5, xpd adrod Bacihéws in front 
of the Great King himself 1. 7. 11. 

1206. The word emphasized may be an oblique case which must be supplied : 
Hheye 3¢ wal abrds 6 Bpdoldas ry Gereaddr yj cal abrois (acti. rots Geecadots) pidos 
Or lévs and Brasidas himself also said that he came asa friend to the country 
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of the Thessatlians anu to the Thessalians themselves T. 4. 78, 8e¢ rolyvy rotr’ 485 
exorety (acil. Huds) adrovs we must forthwith consider this matter ourselves D. 2.2. 


1209. Special renderings of the emphatic atrés: 

a. By itself, in itself, unaided, alone, etc.: abrh 4 diGGaa the naked truth 
Aes. 3. 207, rd rAéov Tod xwplou abrd xaprepdy bwiipxe the greater part of the place 
was strong tn tiself (without artificial fortification) T. 4.4. On adrots dvipde: 
men and all, see 1525. adré with a noun of any gender is used by Plato to denote 
the abstract idea of a thing: adrd rd caddy tdeal beauty R. 493 6, adrd dicacoctry 
ideal justice 472 c. 

b. Just, merely: abrd 1d déow just what we want X. A. 4. 7. 7, abra rdde 
merely this T. 1. 189. 

c. Voluntarily: dvdpas of xal rots wh éwcxadouuévois abrol érucrparebovo: men 
who uninvited turn their arms even against those who do not ask their assist- 
ance T. 4. 60. ; 

d. The Master (said by a pupil or slave): Adrds pa the Master (Pythagoras) 
said it (ipse dizit) Diog. Laert. 8. 1. 46, rls obros; Adrés. ris Adrés; Zwxpdras 
Who's this? The Master. Who's the Master? Socrates Ar. Nub. 220. 

e. With ordinals: pé6y wpecBeurys Séxaros abrés he was chosen envoy with 
nine others (i.e. himself the tenth) X. H. 2. 2. 17. 


1210. After the article, in the attributive position (1154), airés in 
any case means same. 


Thus 6 adrds dvfp, rarely (3) dvip 6 abrés the same man; T09 abred bépous in 
the same summer T. 4. 58, ra adra rabra these same things X. A. 1. 1. 7, ol rovs 
abrods alel wepi rdy abrdy Adyous A¢yorres the people who are continually making 
the same speeches about the same things Ant. 5. 60. 

a. So asa predicate: é¢yod yey dé adrés elu, tpets dd perapdddere I am the same, 
it is you who change T. 2. 61. 


1211. In Hom. aérés, without the article, may mean the same: fpxe 8 re 
abrhy 536y, frwep ol Ero and he guided him by the same way as the others had 
gone 6 107. 


1212. atrés; when unemphatic and standing alone in the oblique 
cases means him, her, it, them. éxéAcvoy abriv dmiva they ordered her 
to depart L. 1. 12. 

1213. Unemphatic aérod, etc., do not stand at the beginning of a sentence. 

1214. adroi, etc., usually take up a preceding noun (the anaphoric use): 
cahégas S¢ Adumwzoy \éyw wpds abr’ 1ude summoning Damnippus, I speak to 
him as follows L. 12.14. But an oblique case of adrés is often suppressed where 
English employs the pronoun of the third person : éusirdas dxdvrwy rhy yrdunp 
dwéreuxxe having satisfied the minds of all he dismissed them X. A. 1. 7.8. 

1215. avrod, etc., may be added pleonastically ; reiphoowa re rdewy, xpdri- 
oros dy lrwets, cuppaxeiv abry I will try, since Iam an excellent horseman, to be 
an ally to my grandfather X. C. 1. 8. 15. 

1216. adrod, etc., are emphatic (= adrof rodérov, etc.) in a main clause when 
followed by a relative clause referring to adrod, etc. : efpnxas abré, 3c Srep Eywye 
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‘7a tua Epya wrelorou dia voultw elvac you have mentioned the very quality for 
which I consider my work worth the highest price X. M. 3. 10. 14. But when 
the relative clause precedes, adroé, etc., are not emphatic: ots 8 uh evpeoxor, 
xevordguoy abrois érolncay they built a cenotaph for those whom they could rot 
Jind X. A. 6. 4. 9. 


1217. avrod, etc., are often used where, after a conjunction, we expect the 
oblique case of a relative pronoun: 8 ui olde und’ Exe adrod oppayita which he 
does not know nor does he have the seal of tt P. Th. 192 a. 


THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 


1218. Direct Reflexives. — The reflexive pronouns are used directly 
when they refer to the chief word (usually the subject) of the sen- 
tence or clause in which they stand. 


yvG0 ceauréy learn to know thyself P. Charm. 164 e, oddrra davrhp she kills 
herself X. C. 7. 8. 14, xad’ davrods BovAevedpevor 74 bwra wapédocay xal opas adrovs 
after deliberating apart by themselves they surrendered their arms and themselves 
(their persons) T. 4. 88. Less commonly the reference is to the object, which 
often stands in a prominent place : rovs 3¢ wepiolxovs dd@fixev éwl ras davrdy wédes 
but the perioeci he dismissed to their own cities X. H. 6. 5. 21. 


1219. The direct reflexives are regular in prose if, in the same clause, the 
pronoun refers emphatically to the subject and is the direct object of the main verb: 
cuavrdy (not due) dravd I praise myself. The usage of poetry is freer: ordépw 
oe uadrdoyv f 'ué I mourn thee rather than myself E. Hipp. 1409. 


1220. The reflexives may retain or abandon their differentiating force. 
Contrast the third éxample in 1218 with wapé30cay ogas abrots they surrendered 
(themselves) T. 7. 82. 


1221. The reflexives of the first and second persons are not used in a subordi- 
nate clause to refer to the subject of the main clause. 


1222. The personal pronouns are sometimes used in a reflexive sense - 
OpnvoOvrés ré pou xal Aéyorros ToNAG kal dvdica éuol wailing and saying much 
unworthy of myself P. A. 88e (contrast dxodce: rodrXd xal dvdiia cavrod you will 
hear much unworthy of yourself P. Cr. 53e), 80nd yor dddvaros elvar I (seem to 
myself to be) think Iam unable P. R. 368 b (less usually 30xd éuavre). So in 
Hom.: é¢yav éue Abcouas I will ransom myself K 378. Cp. 1196. 


«2223. ene, od, not éuavrdy, ceavréy, are generally used as subject of the infini- 
tive: éyo oluac nal éue cal od 7d ddixety rod ddixetoOar xdxtow tyyetoOa I think that 
both you and I believe that it is worse to do wrong than to be wronged P. G. 474 b. 


1224. The use in 1222, 1223 generally occurs when there is a contrast 


between two persons, or when the speaker is not thinking of himself to the 
exclusion of others. Cp. 1974. 


1225. Indirect Reflexives.— The reflexive pronouns are used ind 


rectly when, in a dependent clause, they refer to the subject of the 
main clause. 
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"Opdorys Exeevey A@nvalous davrdy xardyey Orestes persuaded the Athenians to 
restore him(self) T. 1. 111, éBotAero 6 KAdapyos away 7d orpdrevua xpos éaurdy 
txav Thy yrwuny Clearchus wished the entire army to be devoted to himself X. A 
2.6. 29. Cp. sidi, se. 


1226. When the subject of the leading clause is not the same as the subject 
of the subordinate clause or of the accusative with the infinitive (1975), the 
context must decide to which subject the reflexive pronoun refers : (6 xar#yopos) 
ign. . . dvawelOovra rods véous abréy . .. ovrw diariévar rods daurgs cuvdyras k.7.2. 
the accuser said that, by persuading the young, he (Socrates) so disposed his (t.e. 
Socrates’) pupils, etc. X. M. 1. 2. 62. 

1227. éavro6, etc., are rarely used as indirect reflexives in adjectival clauses: 
ré pavdyia, Soca wpds TH daurdy (v7) Hv, aveldorro they took up the wrecks, as 
many as were close to their own land T. 2. 92. 

1228. Instead of the indirect éavrod, etc., there may be used 

a. The oblique cases of adrés: éretpiro rods 'AOnvalous rijs és adroy dpyis wapa- 
Mex he tried to divert the Athenians from their anger against himself T. 2. 65. 
When éavroi, etc. precede, adro’, etc. are usual instead of the direct reflexive : 
rey davrol yripnry dwepalyero Cwxpdrns wpds rods duidovrvras abry Socrates was 
wont to set forth his opinion to those who conversed with him X. M. 4.7. 1. 

b. Of the forms of the third personal pronoun, of and odic: (rarely ob, gets, 
opar, and opas). Thus, Apwra adrhy ef bedijoo Siaxovioal ol he asked her if she 
would be willing to do him a service Ant. 1. 16, rods watdas éxéXevoy rod Képou 
detcOax Siawpdtacba: oplow they ordered their boys to ask Cyrus to get it done for 
them X.C. 1. 4. 1, xededover yap quads xowy werd opdvy rodepety for they urge us 
to make war in common with them And. 38. 27, pn 8é, éwecdy ob ExBivar rhy pix hy 
wee soe AGuxvetcba opas els rhror rivd Saiybrcov he said that when his soul had 
departed out of him, they (he and others) came to a mysterious place P. R. 614 b. 
See 1195. 

N. 1.—ogets may be employed in a dependent sentence if the pronoun is itself 
the subject of a subordinate statement, and when the reference to the subject of the 
leading verb is demanded by way of contrast or emphasis: elcayayay rods &\Xous 
orparyyous .. . Aéyew éxéNevev adrovds Eri obdey Ay Frrov odeis dydyouer Thy oTpariay 
4 Zevopdy after bringing in the rest of the generals he urged them to say that 
they could lead the army just as well as Xenophon X. A. 7. 5.9. Here adrol 
(ipsi) is possible. In the singular adrés is necessary. 

N. 2. — Thucydides often uses the plural forms in reference to the nearest sub- 
ject: rods tupudyous €5dd:cav copay they were afraid of their own allies (= odap 
etrdy) 5. 14. 

N. 3. —éavro8, etc., are either direct or indirect reflexives, of and o¢lo: are 
only indirect reflexives. 

1229. of, odic:, etc., and the oblique cases of adrés are used when the sub- 
ordinate clause does not form a part of the thought of the principal subject. 
This is usual in subordinate indicative clauses, and very common in ér: and ws 
clauses, in indirect questions, and in general in subordinate clauses not directly 
dependent on the main verb: ré» xrpécBewy, of oplor (1481) repli ra» crovdar 
ivvxov dxdéyres, huédovy they thought no more about their envoys, who were absent 
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on the subject of the truce T. 5.44, époBodvro uh ériBotvro abrots ol wodduso they 
were afraid lest the enemy should attack them(selves) X. A. 3.4.1. 


1230. The reflexive pronoun of the third person is sometimes used 
for that of the first or second: dei #yds dvepécOar Eavrovs we must ask 
ourselves P. Ph. 78b, wapdyyeAr€ rots éavrod give orders to your men 
X. C. 6. 3. 27. 


a. In Homer 8s his is used for éués or obs: obra: Fyarye fs yalys S0vrapas yruxe- 
pwrepov Addo l8écOa: I can look on nothing sweeter than my own land « 28. 


1231. Reciprocal Reflexive. — The plural forms of the reflexive pro- 
nouns are often used for the reciprocal dAAyAwy, dAAnAots, etc.: Apiv 
avrots Suadefopnea we will converse with (ourselves) one another D. 48. 6. 


: 1232. But the reciprocal must be used when the idea ‘ each for or with him- 

self’ is expressed or implied: uaddov xalpovery éwt rots dAAHAWY KaKols H Tots abr ar 
[lors dyadots (= 4 émi rots abot Exacros dyaGots) they take greater pleasure in one 
another's troubles than each man in his own good fortune I. 4. 168, ovre yap 
dauvrois ovre dAAHAOLs Suodoyolarw they are in agreement neither with themselves nor 
with one another P. Phae.237c. Reciprocal and reflexive may occur in the same 
sentence without difference of meaning (D.48.9). The reflexive is regularly 
used when there is a contrast (expressed or implied) with dro: pOor0iccy éavrois 
Hadrov 7H Tots Aros dvOpwros they envy one another more than (they envy) the 
rest of mankind X. M. 3. 5.16. 


atrés EMPHATIC OR REFLEXIVE WITH OTHER PRONOUNS 


1233. Of the plural forms, judy abrdy, etc. may be either emphatic or 
reflexive ; adrd» ud», etc. are emphatic only ; but o¢dy adrar is only reflexive 
(adry opdy is not used). In Hom. adréy may mean myself, thysel/, or himself, 
and é adréy, of abr, etc. are either emphatic or reflexive. 


1234. judy (budr, ody) adrdy often mean ‘their own men,’ ‘their own 
side’: gudaxhy opdy re abrav xal rdv tuppdywv caraduwdbvres leaving a garrison 
(consisting) of their own men and of the allies T. 5. 114. 


1235. adrés, in agreement with the subject, may be used in conjunction 
with a reflexive pronoun for the sake of emphasis: avrol é¢ é¢avrdy éxudpour 
they marched by themselves X. A. 2.4.10, adrés . . . dauvrdv év péow xareribero 
ro orparorédou he located himself in the centre of the camp X.C. 8. 5. 8. 


1236. adérés may be added to a personal pronoun for emphasis. The forms 
éut adréy, adrdéy pe, etc. are not reflexive like ¢éuauvré», etc. Thus, rods raidas rovs 
dyods Foxive xal éue adrdy UBpice he disgraced my children and insulted me myself 
L.1.4. Cp. adr wor érécovro he sprang upon me myself E469. Cp. 329 D. 


1237. The force of atrés thus added is to differentiate. Thus éué adréy 
means myself and no other, évavréy means simply myself without reference to 
others. dyads adrovs is the usual order in the reflexive combination; but the 
differentiating you yourselves (and no others) may be tus adrovs or adrods buas. 
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THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


1238. The demonstrative pronouns are used substantively or ad- 
jectively : ovros, or ovros 5 dvjp, this man. 

1239. A demonstrative pronoun may agree in gender with a substantive 
predicated of it, if connected with the substantive by a coptlative verb (917) 
expressed or understood: avrn (for rodro) dplorn didacxanla this is the best 
manner of learning X. C. 8.7.24, ef 8 ris ravrny (for rodro) elphyny brodauBdve 
but if any one regards this as peace I). 9. 9. 

a. But the unattracted neuter is common, especially in definitions where the 
pronoun is the predicate: rodr’ fori 4 Sixacoctyvn this is (what we call) justice 
P. R. 482 b. So ody vBpis rair’ dori; is not this insolence? Ar. Ran. 21. 


1240. ovros and ode this usually refer to something near in place, 
time, or thought; éxeivos that refers to something more remote. ovtroot 
and 6& are emphatic, deictic (333 g) forms (this here). 

1241. Distinction between ovros and &&. — 83e hic points with emphasis to 
an object in the immediate (actual or mental) vicinity of the speaker, or to 
something just noticed. In the drama it announces the approach of a new actor. 
Se is even used of the speaker himself as the demonstrative of the first person 
(1242). ovros iste may refer to a person close at hand, but less vividly, as in 
statements in regard to @ person concerning whom a question has been asked. 
When &3e and o¥ros are contrasted, Sd refers to the more important, ovros to the 
less important, object. Thus, dA)’ 83e Bacidkeds xwpet but lo! here comes the king 
S. Ant. 165, avrn wé\as god here she (the person you ask for) is near thee 8. El. 
M474, xal radr’ dxovew cdr: rGvd' ddytova so that we obey both in these things and 
in things yet more grievous S. Ant. 64. See also 1245. otros has a wider range 
of use than the other demonstratives. 

1242. 6&3 is used in poetry for éydé: rHodé (= euod) ye fbons Er: while I still 
live S. Tr. 305. Also for the possessive pronoun of the first person: ef ris rotcd’ 
dsovcerac Adyous if any one shall hear these my words S. El. 1004. 

1243. ovros is sometimes used of the second person: rls obdroct; who's this 
here? (= who are you ?) Ar. Ach. 1048. Soin exclamations : obros, ri roceis ; you 
there! what are you doing ? Ar. Ran. 198. 

1244. rdde, rdde wdvra (raira xrdvra) are used of something close at hand: 
obx “Iwves rhe eloly the people here are not Ionians T. 6. 77. 


1245. ovros (rowvros, rocovros, and ovrws) generally refers to what 
precedes, od (rowade, roadede, tyAxdode, and ade) to what follows. 

Thus, rodde tdetev he spoke as follows, but roadra (rocabra) elxay after 
speaking thus. Cp. 6 Kipos dxoveas roi T'wBptov rowuira rodde xpos abrop frete 
Cyrus after hearing these words of Gobryas answered him as follows X. C. 5.2.31. 


1246. «al ofros meaning (1) he too, likewise; (2) and in fact, and that too, 
points back: “Aylds xal Lwxpdrns... xal rotrw dwebavérny Agius and Socrates 
-.. they too were put to death X. A. 2.6.80; dwdpwy dori... xal rotrwr wovnpdy 
u is characteristic of men without resources and that too worthless 2. 6. 21 (cp. 
1820). On xal raéra see 947. 
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1247. But odros, etc. sometimes (especially in the neuter) refer to what 
follows, and 88e, etc. (though much less often) refer to what precedes: perd de 
roOroy elwxe rocotroy but after him he spoke as follows X. A. 1.3.14, roobrous 
Adyous elev he spoke as follows T. 4. 58, rowdde wapaxedevduevos exhorting them 
thus (as set forth before) 7. 78, d3e Odwrovow they bury them thus (as described 
before) 2. 34, ovrws fe the case is as follows (often in the orators). 


1248. otros (especially in the neuter rofro) may refer forward to a word or 
sentence in apposition: ws uh Totro uévoy évvodvra, rl weloovrac that they may 
not consider this alone (namely) what they shall suffer X. A.3. 1.41. So also 
ovrws. éxetvos also may refer forward: éxetvo xepdalvey fyetrac Thy Hdorhy Chis 
(namely) pleasure, it regards as gain P. R.606b. Cp. 990. 


1249. ovros (rowiros, etc.) is regularly, 85¢ (rocdode, etc.) rarely, used as the 
demonstrative antecedent of a relative: Srav rowdra Aéyys, a ovddels Ay dhoaer 
dvOpdrwy when you say such things as no one in the world would say P. G. 473 e. 
otros is often used without a conjunction at the beginning of a sentence. 


1250. When 8d retains its full force the relative clause is to be regarded as 
a supplementary addition: o& 5% ofv Evexa A\éyw Taira wdvra 768 dori but here's 
the reason why I say all this! P. Charm. 165 a. 


1251. The demonstratives ofros, etc., when used as antecedents, have an 
emphatic force that does not reproduce the (unemphatic) English demonstra- 
tive those, e.g. in you released those who were present. Here Greek uses the 
participle (rods wapévras dweddcare L. 20. 20) or omits the antecedent. 


1252. otros (less often éxetyos) may take up and emphasize a preceding subject 
or object. In this use the pronoun generally comes first, but may be placed 
after an emphatic word: roijoavres orhrny eyndlcavro els rabrny dvaypdgey rods 
Gdryplous having made a slab they voted to inscribe on tt the (names of the) 
offenders Lyc. 117, & &» elxys, Eupeve robras whatever you say, hold to it 
P. R. 845 b. The anaphoric adrés in its oblique cases is weaker (1214). 


1253. rofro, rafra (and adré) may take up a substantive idea not expressed 
by a preceding neuter word : of ry ‘EAAdSa Hrevopwoay: Huis 52 008" Hutvy adrois 
BeBasoGuer atré (i.e. thy éNevOeplav) who freed Greece ; whereas we cannot secure 
this (liberty) even for ourselves T. 1. 122. 


1254. otros (less frequently éxeZvos) is used of well known persons and things. 
Thus, lopylas ovros this (famous) Gorgias P. Hipp. M. 282 b (cp. tlle), roérovs rods 
cixopdyras these (notorious) tnformers P. Cr. 45a (cp. iste), ror ‘“Aporeldyy 
éxetvoy that (famous) Aristides I). 3. 21, KadXlay éxetvoy that (infamous) Callias 
2.19. éxetyos may be used of a deceased person (I’. R. 368 a). 


1255. When, in the same sentence, and referring to the same object, odros 
(or éxetvos) is used more than once, the object thus designated is more or less 
emphatic: 6 eds étaipotuevos rovrwy rdv voov TrovTas xpiTac brnpéras the god 
deprives them of their senses and employs them as his ministers P. Ion 534 c. 
For the repeated odros (éxetvos) an oblique case of adrés is usual. 


1256. rofro uév . . . rotro 3¢ first . . . secondly, partly... partly has, 
especially in Hdt., nearly the sense of 7d wév . . . 7d 8 (1111). 
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1257. éxeivos refers back (rarely forward, 1248), but implies re- 
moteness in place, time, or thought. 


Kies xaOopg Bacihéa xal rd dud’ exetvor oripos Cyrus perceives the king and 
the band around him X. A. 1.8. 26, vijes éxetvac érimddovew yonder are ships sail- 
ing up to us T. 1. 51. 


1258. éxeivos may refer to any person other than the speaker and the person 
addressed ; and may be employed of a person not definitely described, but 
referred to in a supposed case. It is even used of the person already referred 
to by aérés In an oblique case: av abr@ digs dpytpioy Kal welOys éxeivoy if you 
give him money and persuade him P. Pr.310d. éxetvos, when so used, usually 
stands in a different case than adrés. The order éxetvos . . . adrés is found: 
xpos pew éxelvous obx elwev hv Exar yrdpnv, GAN dwéweuwer abrovs he did not tell 
them the plan he had, but dismissed them X. H. 3. 2. 9.° 


1259. When used to set forth a contrast to another person, éxefvos may even 
refer to the subject of the leading verb (apparent reflexive use): Sra» év ry yz 
épiocw Huds Spotrrds re xal rdxelywy POelpovras when they (the Athenians) see us 
(the Dorians) in their land plundering and destroying their property (=1T4 éavrdr) 
T. 2.11, freke rots Xaddalors Sri froe ovre dwordca éxOupdv éxelvous ovre wodepety 
dedyeros he said to the Chaldaeans that he had come neither with the desire to 
destroy them (éxelvyouvs is stronger than atrovs) nor because he wanted to war 
with them X.C.3. 2. 12. 


1260. In the phrase 83¢ éxetvos, 88¢ marks a person or thing as present, éxeivos 
a person or thing mentioned before or well known : 88° éxetvos éyw lo! I am he 
S.O. C. 188. Colloquial expressions are roir’ éxeivo there it is! (lit. this ts that) 
Ar. Ach. 41, and 163° éxeivo I told you so E. Med. 98. 


1261. Distinction between ovros and éxetvos.— When reference is made to 
one of two contrasted objects, ofros refers to the object nearer to the speaker's 
thought, or to the more important object, or to the object last mentioned. Thus, 
Gore rod Ay Sixcasbrepor éxelvos Tots ypdupaciy 7 robras micrebure so that you must 
with more justice put your trust in those lists (not yet put in as evidence) than 
in these muster-rolls (already mentioned) L. 16.7, ef 8¢ rotré cor Soxe? pixpdy 
elvac, éxetvo xatavénoor but if this appear to you unimportant, consider the follow- 
ing X.C. 5.5.29. éxetvos may refer to an object that has immediately preceded : 
cal (8e¢) 7d BéATwrow del, uh 1rd paoror, Awavras Abyew- éw exeivo yey (i.e. rd 
pgrror) yap % pbors abrh Badietra:, éwl roGro 8é (rd BéAricroy) re Ady Set rpod- 
yesOa Scddoxovra roy dyahdy xodtrany tt is necessary that all should speak what is 
always most salutary, not what ts most agreeable ; for to the latter nature her- 
self will incline; to the former a good citizen must direct by argument and 
instruction D. 8.72. 


THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


1262. The interrogative pronouns are used substantively ris; 
who? or adjectively ris dvyp; what man? 


1263. The interrogatives (pronouns and adverbs, 340, 346) are 
used in direct and in indirect questions. In indirect questions 
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the indefinite relatives doris, etc., are generally used instead of the 
interrogatives. 


rl Bobderar huty xpicba; for what purpose does he desire to employ us? 
X. A. 1.3. 18, od&« ol8a 5 ri Av Tis xphoatro avrots Ido not know for what service 
any one could employ them 3. 1. 40, A. xnvix’ éoriy dpa ris juépas; B. érnrlxa; 
A. What's the time of day ? B. (You ask), what time of day itis ? Ar. Av. 1499. 
N. — For peculiarities of Interrogative Sentences, see 2666, 2668. 


1264. +i is used for riya as the predicate of a neuter plural subject when the 
general result is sought and the subject is considered as a unit: raidra 3é rf doris ; 
but these things, what are they? Aes. 3. 167. riva emphasizes the details: ris’ 
ody dort raira; D. 18. 246. 


1265. ris asks a quegtion concerning the class, 7/ concerning the nature of a 
thing: elxé rls 4 réxvn say of what sort the art is P. G. 449 a, rl cwopocdrn, ri 
woNtrixés; what is temperance, what is a statesman? X. M. 1.1. 16, @@dbr0n Se 
oxordy & rc eln considering what envy is (quid sit invidia) X. M. 3. 9. 8. 


THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


1266. The indefinite pronoun ris, ri is used both substantively 
(some one) and adjectively (any, some). ris, ri cannot stand at 
the beginning of a sentence (181 b). 


1267. In the singular, ris is used in a collective sense: everybody (for anybody); 
cp. Germ. man, Fr. on: dAdX\a pioel ris éxeivow but everybody detests him D. 4. 8. 
txacrés ris, was Tis each one, every one are generally used in this sense. is 
may be a covert allusion to a known person: ddéce ris Sikny some one (i.e. you) 
will pay the penalty Ar. Ran. 554. It may also stand for Jor we. Even when 
‘ added to a noun with the article, ris denotes the indefiniteness of the person 
referred to: Srav 8 6 xbdpios wapy ris, bua boris éorly hyeudy rr. but whenever 
your master arrives, whoever he be that is your leader, etc, 8. O. C. 289. With 
a substantive, ris may often be rendered a, an, as in Erepés ris Suvdorns another 
dignitary X. A. 1. 2.20; or, to express indefiniteness of nature, by a soré of. 
etc., as in ef uer Geol rivés elory ol Salyoves if the ‘daimones’ are a sort of gods 
P. A. 27 d. 


1268. With adjectives, adverbs, and numerals, rls may strengthen or weaken 
an assertion, apologize for a comparison, and in general qualify a statement : 
Serbs Tis dvip a very terrible man P. R. 596 c, phwp ris a sort of gad-fy 
P. A. 30e, oxeddy re pretty nearly X.O. 4.11, rpedxovrd tives about $0 T. 8. 73. 
But in rapeyévoyré tives Sé0 vies the numeral is appositional to revés (certain, 
that is, two ships joined them) T. 8. 100. 


1269. ris, 7? sometimes means somebody, or something, of importance: ré 
Soxety reves elvar the seeming to be somebody D. 21.218, f50ké rs Néyery he seemed 
to say something of moment X. C. 1. 4. 20. 


1270. ri is not omitted in Oavpacrdy Adyeacs what you say ts wonderful 
P. L. 657 a. 4 ris 4 oddels means few or none X. C. 7. 5. 46, 4 re 4 oddér Little 
or nothing P. A. 17 b. 


1278] Gddos, Erepos, &AAHAOLY $11 


THE ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS GAAS AND érepos 


1271. ddAos strictly means other (of several), € 4repos other (of two). 
On 6 dAXos, of dAAoe see 1188. 


a. Erepos is sometimes used loosely for &\dos, but always with a sense of dff- 
ference ; when so used it does not take the article. 


1272. 4) os, and frepos (rarely), may be used attributively with a substan- 
tive; which is to be regarded as an appositive. In this sense they may be 
rendered besides, moreover, as well: of &Adot "A@nvata the Athenians as well 
(the others, i.e. the Athenians) T. 7. 70, rods dxXtras wal rods Addous lawéas the 
huplites and the cavalry besides X. H. 2. 4. 9, yépwy xwpet ued" érépov veavlov an 
vld man comes with (a second person, a young man) a young man besides 
Ar. Eccl. 849. Cp. ‘‘ And there were also two other malefactors led with him to 
be put to death ’’ St. Luke 28. 32. 


1273. 4d dos other, rest often precedes the particular thing with which it is 
contrasted : rd re dAXa értunce cal piplous ESwxe Sapexods he gave me ten thou- 
sind darics besides honouring me in other ways (lit. he both honoured me in other 
ways and etc.) X. A.1.8.38, r@ wey AAW orpare~ hotyater, éxardy 8 wedracras 
rpomépwre with the rest of the army he kept quiet, but sent forward a hundred 
peltasts T. 4.111. 


1274. dos followed by another of its own cases or by an adverb derived 
from itself (cp. alius aliud, one... one, another... another) does not require 
the second half of the statement to be expressed: dAdos 4AAa dyer One says 
vne thing, another (says) another X. A. 2.1.16 (lit. another other things). So 
&\Aoe €AXws, EAAoe EArOOey, 

a. Similarly frepos, as cupmopa érdpa érépous wiéfer one calamity oppresses one, 
another others E. Alc. 893. 

1275. After 6 &dos an adjective or a participle used substantively usually 
requires the article: ra\\a ra uéyiora the other matters of the highest moment 
P. A. 22d. Here ra uéyiora is in apposition to rad\Aa (1272). of AAdoe wares ol, 
radia wxdvra ré sometimes omit the final article. 


1276. 6 &ddos often means usual, general: wapd roy &dXNoy rpbroy contrary 
to my usual disposition Ant. 3. 8. 1. 


THE RECIPROCAL PRONOUN 


1277. The pronoun dAAyAow expresses reciprocal relation: ds & 
cderyv dAAnAovs 4 yuvy Kal 6 ‘ABpaddras, HoraLovro dAAHAOvs when 
Abradatas and his wife saw each other, they mutually embraced X. C. 
6. 1. 47. 


1278. To express reciprocal relation Greek uses also (1) the middle forms 
(1726) ; (2) the reflexive pronoun (1231); or (3) a substantive is repeated : dvip 
rer Avdpa man fell upon man O 328. 


On Relative Pronouns see under Complex Sentences (2493 ff.). 
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THE CASES 


1279. Of the cases belonging to the Indo-European language, Greek 
has lost the free use of three: instrumental, locative, and ablative. 
A few of the forms of these cases have been preserved (341, 1449, 
1535); the syntactical functions of the instrumental and locative 
were taken over by the dative; those of the ablative by the genitive. 
The genitive and dative cases are therefore composite or mixed cases. 

N.— The reasons that led to the formation of composite cases are either 
(1) formal or (2) functional. Thus (1) xwp¢ is both dat. and loc.; Adyoss 
represents the instr. \éyors and the loc. Aéyo.ss ; in consonantal stems both abla- 
tive and genitive ended in -os; (2) verbs of ruling may take either the dat. or 
the loc., hence the latter case would be absorbed by the former; furthermore 
the use of prepositions especially with loc. and instr. was attendeu by a certain 
indifference as regards the form of the case. 


1280. Through the influence of one construction upon another it 
often becomes impossible to mark off the later from the original 
use of the genitive and dative. It must be remembered that since lan- 
guage is a natural growth and Greek was spoken and written before 
formal categories were set up by Gramunar, all the uses of the cases 
cannot be apportioned with definiteness. 


1281. The cases fall into two main divisions. Cases of the Sub- 
ject: nominative (and vocative). Cases of the Predicate: accusa- 
tive, dative. The genitive may define either the subject (with nouns) 
or the predicate (with verbs). On the nominative, see 938 ff. 


1282. The content of a thought may be expressed in different ways in dif- 
ferent languages. Thus, wel@w ce, but persuadeo tibi (in classical Latin): and 
even in the same language, the same verb may have varying constructions to 
express different shades of meaning. 


VOCATIVE 


1263. The vocative is used in exclamations and in direct address: 
@ Zed xat Geol oh Zeus and ye gods P. Pr. 310d, dvOpwxe my good fellow 
X.C. 2.2.7. The vocative forms an incomplete sentence (904 d). 
a. The vocative is never followed immediately by 5¢ or ydp. 


1284. In ordinary conversation and public speeches, the polite » is usually 
added. Without w the vocative may express astonishment, joy, contempt, a 
threat, or a warning, etc. Thus dxodes Aloxivn; dye hear, Aeschines? 1D. 18. 
121. But this distinction is not always observed, though in general 3 has a 
familiar tone which was unsuited to elevated poetry. 


1285. The vocative is usually found in the interior of a sentence. At the 
beginning it isemphatic. In prose %¢7, in poetry &, may stand between the voca- 
tive and an attributive or between an attributive and the vocative ; in poetry ¢ 
may be repeated for emphasis. 
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1286. In late poetry a predicate adjective may be attracted into the vocative : 
Opie xdpe yévoo blessed, oh boy, mayest thou be Theocr. 17. 66, Cp. Matutine 
pater seu Iane libentius audis Hor. S. 2. 6. 20. 


1287. By the omission of ov or tyeis the nominative with the article may 
stand in apposition to a vocative: w dvdpes ol rapévres you, gentlemen, who are 
present P. Pr. 887c, w Kipe xal ol dAdor Mépoar Cyrus and the rest of you Persians 
X.C. 3. 8.20; and in apposition to the pronoun in the verb: 6 mais, dxoAobde 
boy, attend me Ar. Ran. 621. 

1288. The nominative may be used in exclamations as a predicate with the 
subject unexpressed: w wixpds Oeots oh loathed of heaven S. Ph. 254, ¢ld\os w 
Meréiae ah dear Menelaus A189; and connected with the vocative by and: 
w woes xal 3fue oh city and people Ar. Eq.278. In exclamations about a person : 
& yerraios oh the noble man P. Phae. 227 c. 

a. otros is regular in address: otros, rl wdoxes, w Zavdla; ho there, I say, 
Xanthias, what is the matter with you? Ar. Vesp.1; w obros, Alas ho there, 
I say, Ajaz S. Aj. 89. 


GENITIVE 


1289. The genitive most commonly limits the meaning of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and adverbs, less commonly that of verbs. 

Since the genitive has absorbed the ablative it includes (1) the 
genitive proper, denoting the class to which a person or thing be- 
longs, and (2) the ablatival genitive. | 

a. The name genitive is derived from casus genitivus, the case of origin, 
the inadequate Latin translation of yenxh wrdors case denoting the class. 


THE GENITIVE PROPER WITH NOUNS 
(ADNOMINAL GENITIVE) 


1290. A substantive in the genitive limits the meaning of a sub- 
stantive on which it depends. 


1291. The genitive limits for the time being the scope of the substantive on 
which it depends by referring it to a particular class or description, or by regard- 
ing it asa partofawhole. The genitive is akin in meaning to the adjective and 
may often be translated by an epithet. Cp. crépavos xpiclouv with xpicois oré- 
gavos, Pbfos rodrexlov with rorduos PbBos, 7d eBpos eAEOpou With 7rd edpos rreOpraty 
(1035). But the use of the adjective is not everywhere parallel to that of the 
genitive. 

1292. In poetry a genitive is often used with Ala, uévos, cOévos might, etc., 
instead of the corresponding adjective : Bly Acopjdeos mighty Diomede E 781. 

1293. In poetry déuas form, xdpa and xepadry head, etc., are used with a geni- 
tive to express majestic or loved persons or objects: "Iophrns «dpa S. Ant. 1. 

1294. xpfpa thing is used in prose with a genitive to express size, strength, 


etc.: operdornr ay xdurodt rs xpyua a very larye mass of slingers X.C. 2. 1. 5, 
Cp. 1322. 
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1295. The genitive with substantives denotes in general a connection or de- 
pendence between two words. This connection must often be determined (1) by 
the meaning of the words, (2) by the context, (3) by the facts presupposed as 
known (1301). The same construction may often be placed under more than one 
of the different classes mentioned below; and the connection between the two 
substantives is often so loose that it is difficult to include with precision all cases 
under specific grammatical classes. 

a. The two substantives may be so closely connected as to be equivalent toa 
single compound idea: redAevrh rod Blov ‘life-end’ (cp. life-time) X.A. 1.1.1. 
Cp. 1146. 

b. The genitive with substantives has either the attributive (1154), or, in the 
case of the genitive of the divided whole (1306), and of personal pronouns (1183), 
the predicate, position (1168). 

1296. Words denoting number, especially numerals or substantives with 
numerals, often agree in case with the limited word instead of standing in the 
genitive: épos réccapa rddavra a tribute of four talents 'T. 4.57 (cp. 1823), 
és ras vais, at éppotpovy Sto, xaragvydyres fleeing to the ships, two of which were 
keeping guard 4.118. So with ol pé», of 5é in apposition to the subject (981). 


GENITIVE OF POSSESSION OR BELONGING 


1297. The genitive denotes ownership, possession, or belonging: 
} olxia 4} Xipwvos the house of Simon L. 3. 32, & Kipouv orcAos the expe- 
dition of Cyrus X.A.1, 2.5. Cp. the dative of possession (1476). 


1298. Here may be classed the genitive of origin: of Zd\wvos vduoe the laws 
of Solon 1. 20.108, 4 értorody rod Sidlaemov the letter of Philip 18. 37, xbpara 
wavrolwy dvéuwy waves caused by all kinds of winds B 396. 


1299. The possessive genitive is used with the neuter article (singular or 
plural) denoting affairs, conditions, power, and the like: 1d rad» éddpwr the 
power of the ephors P.L.712 d, rd ras réxvns the function of the art P. G. 450c, 
Td Tou ZérAwvos the maxim of Solon P. Lach. 188 b, ddnva ra rdv worduwr the 
chances of war are uncertain T. 2.11, ra ris wédews the interests of the State 
P. A. 36c, 7d Tod Shuov ppovet is on the side of the people Ar. Eq. 1216. Some- 
times this is-almost a mere periphrasis for the thing itself: 7d r#s réyns chance 
D. 4. 12 ra ris cwrnplas safety 23.163, 7d ris dolas, driéqwor éorl the quality 
of holiness, whatever it is 21.126, 7d rdév rpecBurépwv judy we elders P. I. 657 d. 
So rd rovrov 8, Aj. 124 is almost = obros, as rovydy is = éyw or eué. Cp. L. 8. 19. 


1300. The genitive of possession may be used after a demonstrative or rela- 
tive pronoun: rofré pou diaBddAdNe he atiacks this action of mine D. 18. 28. 


1301. With persons the genitive may denote the relation of child to parent. 
wife to husband, and of inferior to superior: Gouxvdldns 6 'OdAdpov Thucydides, 
the son of Olorus T. 4.104 (and so vulés is regularly omitted in Attic official 
documents), Ads “Apreuis Artemis, danghter of Zeus S. Aj. 172, % EpicvOlwvos 
Meriorixn Melistiche wife of Smicythion Ar. Eccl. 46, Avdds d6 Pepexrddous Lydus, 
the slave of Pherecles And.1.17, of Mévwvos the troops of Menon X. A. 1. 5. 18 
(ol roG Mévwros orparcara: 1.5.11). 
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a. In poetry we may have an attributive adjective: Ted\andrios Alas (= Alas 
6 Tekaudwos) B 628. Cp. 846 f. | 

1302. The word on which the possessive genitive depends may be repre- 
sented by the article: dwd rfs davrdy from their own country (ys) T. 1.16 
(cp. 1027 b). A word for dwelling (olxia, déuos, and also lepév) is perhaps omitted 
after é», els, and sometimes after ¢&. Thus, éy ’Aplgpoves at Ariphron's P. Pr. 
320 a, é» Awvtcou (scil. iepp) at the shrine of Dionysus D.5.7, els ddacxddou 
guray to go to school X.C.2. 3.9, é« Tlarpoxdéous Epxouac I come from Patro- 
clus’s Ar. Plut. 84. So, in Homer, ely(els) ’Aldao. 


1303. Predicate Use.— The genitive may be connected with the 
noun it limits by means of a verb. 


“Inwoxpdrys éori olxlas peydd\ns Hippocrates is of an influential house P. Pr. 
316 b, Borwrdy h wrédcs Fora the city will belong to the Boeotians L. 12.58, 4 Zé\ad 
dere rs ’Aolas Zelea is in Asia 1). 9.48, 0832 19s adris Opdens eyévorro nor did 
they belong to the same Thrace T.2.29, a dudxes rod Yndloparos, radr’ dorly the 
clauses in the bill which he attacks, are these D. 18. 56. 


1304. The genitive with e/uf may denote the person whose nature, duty, 
custom, etc., it is to do that set forth in an infinitive subject of the verb: 
wevlay hépey ob rarrés, GAN dydpds codol ’tis the sage, not every one, who can 
bear poverty Men. Sent. 463, doxet di:xalou rodr’ elvat wodtrou this seems to be the 
duty of a just citizen D. 8.72, rd» vixwvrwy éorl cal rd davTdy ogfev cal ra Tdv 
Wrreptror AapBaver tt is the custom of conquerors to keep what is their own and 
to take the possessions of the defeated X. A. 3. 2. 39. 


1305. With verbs signifying to refer or attribute, by thought, word, or action, 
anything to a person or class. Such verbs are to think, regard, make, name, 
choose, appoint, etc. 

Noylfov ...7a8 Adra rhs réxns deem that the rest belongs to chance E. Alc. 789, 
ror GrevOepwrdrwy olkwy vouscbeica deemed a daughter of a house most free E. 
And. 12, due ypodde ray lrwevery breperOupotvrwy put me down as one of those 
who desire exceedingly to serve on horseback X.C. 4. 3.21, rs rpwrns rdtews 
reraypévos assigned to the first class L. 14. 11, ris dyabis réxns THs wbdews elvac 
riOyyps I reckon as belonging to the good fortune of the State D. 18. 254, ef 34 
reves THe 'Aclay dauvrdy rowirrac but if some are claiming Asia as their own 
X. Ages. 1.33, voultec ipas davrod elvac he thinks that you are in his power 
X.A.2.1.11. 


GENITIVE OF THE DIVIDED WHOLE (PARTITIVE GENITIVE) 


1306. The genitive may denote a whole, a part of which is denoted 
bv the noun it limits. The genitive of the divided whole may be 
used with any word that expresses or implies a part. 


1307. Position. — The genitive of the whole stands before or after the word 
denoting the part: rév Opaxav wredracral targeteers of the Thracians T.7.27, 
ol Asropa rOv woNirdr the needy among the citizens D. 18.104; rarely between the 
limited noun and its article: ol rdv dédlixwr dgixvotperor those of the unrighteous 
who come here P. G. 626c. Cp. 1161 N. 1. 
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1308. When all are included there is no partition : so in ovra: rdvres all of 
these, all these, rérrapes jucis Ruev there were four of us, rd way whos Ter 
omNrewy the entire body of the hoplites T. 8.98, S00 doré rar dpolwr as many of 
you as belong to the ‘peers’ X. A. 4. 6. 14. 


1309. The idea of division is often not explicitly stated. See third example 
in 1310. 


1310. (I) The genitive of the divided whole is used with sub- 
stantives. 


pépos te rr BapBdépwy some part of the barbarians T. 1.1, of Awpess dper 
those of us who are Dorians 4.61. The governing word may be omitted : *Apyias 
ray ‘Hpaxdkedd» <Archias (one) of the Heraclidae T.6. 38. To an indefinite 
substantive without the article may be added a genitive denoting the special 
sort: Pepavdads Ilépans trav Snuoravy Pheraulas, a Persian, one of the common 
people X. C. 2. 8. 7. 


1311. Chorographic Genitive. — ris ‘Arrixfs és Olvénv to Oeno’ in Attica 
T. 2. 18 (or és Olvény ris "Arrixfs, not és ris "Arrixfs Olvény), rijs ‘Iradlas Aoxpol 
the Locrians in Italy 3. 86. The article, which is always used with the genitive 
of the country (as a place well known), is rarely added to the governing sub- 
stantive (rd Kjvacor rijs EdBolas Cenaeum in Kuboea T. 3. 98). 


1312. (II) With substantive adjectives and participles. 

ol Adixos TOy dvOpdrwv the unjust among men D. 27. 68 (but always ol Oryrol 
AvOpwro.), ubvos ray xpurdvewy alone of the prytans P. A. 382b, dAlyo adrav 
Jew of them X. A. 8. 1.3, rd» &dAwy ‘EAXjvwy 6 Bourddueros whoever of the rest 
of the Greeks so desires T. 3.92. So 7rd xaravrixpd adrdp rol oxndalov the part of 
the cavern facing them P.R.515a, For nihil novi the Greek says od8ér xacror. 

1313. Adjectives denoting magnitude, and some others, may conform in 
gender to the genitive, instead of appearing in the neuter: Urepor r¥s yHr rv 
wod\hy they ravaged most of the land T.2. 56, ris yis » dplory the best of the 
land 1.2. This construction occurs more frequently in prose than in poetry. 

1314. But such adjectives, especially when singular, may be used in the 
neuter: rd» ‘Apyelwy Noyddwy rd word the greater part of the picked Argives T. 
5. 78, éwi xodd rs xwpas over a great part of the land 4. 3. 


1315. (III) With comparatives and superlatives. 


hhuady 6 yepalrepos the elder of us X. C.6.1.6 (1066 b), of rpecBtrara rd orpa- 
tyyayv the oldest of the generals X. A.3. 38.11, ciry rdvrwvy dvOpwrwr wrrelory 
xpbuel erecodxryp we make use of imported grain more than all other people 
D. 18.87. So with a superlative adverb: % vais Apwrd po Uxrree warrds roi 
orpatorésou my ship was the best sailer of the whole squadron L. 21.6. 

1316. In poetry this use is extended to positive adjectives: dpdelxeros 
dvipay conspicuous among men A 248, d Pla yuvacxdvy oh dear among women 
E. Alc. 460. In tragedy an adjective may be emphasized by the addition of the 


saine adjective in the genitive : Appnr’ dppirw» horrors unspeakable S. O. T. 465. 
Cp. 1064. 


1317. (IV) With substantive pronouns and numerals. 
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ol per adr Qy, of 3 od some of them and not others P. A. 24, of terepov EX4pOn- 
cay Tar wodeplwy those of the enemy who were taken later X. A.1.7. 18, oddels 
évOparwr no one in the world P.S.220a, ri roi refxous a part of the wall T. 
7. 4, rls Ged» one of the gods E. Hec. 164 (ris debs a god X. C. 6.2.12), &» rdy 
roAd@r one of the many things P. A.17a; rarely after demonstrative pronouns : 
rotrots Tar dvOpwrwy to these (of) men T. 1.71. 

a. With 6dlyo and with numerals dé and ¢ are rarely added: éx rpcdy é» 
one of three S. Tr. 734. é& with superlatives is also rare. See also 1688. 1 c. 


1318. The genitive of the divided whole may do duty as the subject of a 
finite verb (928 b) or of the infinitive: (€pgacav) éwiperyrtvac cpdy wpds éxelvous 
they said that some of their number assuciated with them X. A. 3. 6, 16. 


1319. Predicate Use. —#» 8 airy Sadivws and among them was Phalinus 
X.A.2.1.7, Dért\wr rdv éwrda cogiordy éxrhOn Solon was called one of the Seven 
Sages I. 15. 235, rd» drorwrdrwy dv eln it would be very strange 1D. 1.26; and 
often with verbs signifying to be, become, think, say, name, choose. With some 
of these verbs eis with the genitive may be used instead of the genitive alone. 


GENITIVE OF QUALITY 


1320. The genitive to denote quality occurs chiefly as a predicate. 


éadp rpbrov jovxlov being of a peaceful disposition Hdt. 1. 107, of 3¢ rives rs 
abris yropuns dAlyo xarépuyov but some few of the same opinion fled T. 38. 70, 
Tatra wauréd\dX\wy éorl A\bywy this calls for a thorough discussion YP. L. 642 a, 
Ocuphaar abrby, ph drordépov rod Néyou, AAN’ dxorépou rod Blov éorly consider, not 
the manner of his speech, but the manner of his life Aes. 3. 168, ef Soxe? rabra 
cal dardyns peyddns xai révwy rodddv cal wpayparelas elva: if these matters seem 
to involve great expense and much toil and trouble D. 8. 48. 

a. The attributive use occurs in poetry: xéprwy ebdévipwv Edpuwas Kurope 
with its pastures amid fair trees E. I. T. 134, Aceves xedv0s xrépvt a wing white 
as snow (of white snow) S. Ant. 114. 


1321. The use of the genitive to express quality, corresponding to the Latin 
genitive, occurs in the non-predicate position, only when age or size is exactly 
expressed by the addition of a numeral (genitive of measure, 1825). The Latin 
genitive of quality in mulier mirae pulchritudinis is expressed by yur} bavpacla 
xdddos (OF Tod Kdddous), yurh Oavpacla ldetv, yurh Exovca Oavydowoy ox Hua, etc. 


GENITIVE OF EXPLANATION (APPOSITIVE GENITIVE) 


1322. The genitive of an explicit word may explain the meaning 
of a more general word. 

*Ilov wes E 642, as urbs Romae, deAdat ravrolwy dvéuwy blasts formed of 
winds of every sort «292. This construction is chiefly poetic, but in prose 
we find bd: uéya xpiua a monster (great affair, 1294) of a boar Hat. 1. 86, rd bpos 
ris "Iordvys Met. Istone T. 4.46 (very rare, 1142c). An articular infinitive in 
the genitive often defines the application of a substantive: duaéla } rod oferOas 
elBévas & obx oldev the ignorance of thinking one knows what one does not know 
P. A, 20 b. 


GIRPSIL YN VU Fi GUST CLUES a SavEB ee 
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a. But with Souza the person or thing named is usually in apposition to 
Sroua: TH Se vewrdry é0éuny Svoua KadXAlorparoy I gave the younyest the name 
Callistratus D. 48, 74. 


GENITIVE OF MATERIAL OR CONTENTS 


1323. The genitive expresses material or contents. 

Epxos d3éyrwy» the fence (consisting) of the teeth A 850, xphvn 80s wWaros 
a spring of sweet water X. A. 6.4.4, cwpol ctrov, Ed\wy, AlOwe heaps of corn, 
wood, stones X. H. 4.4.12, éfaxdoca rddavra pbpov six hundred talents in taxes 
T. 2. 18 (cp. 1296). 

1324. Predicate Use: crepdvovs pbdwy bvras, 4A’ od xpiclov crowns that 
were of roses, not of gold D. 22.70, éorpwpéym dori 653s AlGov a road was pated 
with stone Hat. 2. 188, and often with verbs of making, which admit also the 
instrumental dative. Hdt. has roretoGac dwd and &x rivos. 


GENITIVE OF MEASURE 


1325. The genitive denotes measure of space, time, or degree. 

éxrd® oradlwe retxos a wall eight stades long T. 7.2, wévre huepGr cirla pro- 
visions for five days 7.48 (cp. fossa pedum quindecim, exilium decem annorum). 
Less commonly with a neuter adjective or pronoun: éwi péya éxdpnoar Surd pews 
they advanced to a great pitch of power T. 1.118, rt d6&ys some honour (aliquid 
famae) 1. 5, duhyavory eddacuorlas (something infinite in the way of happiness) 
infinite happiness P. A. 41. c (with emphasis on the adj.). But the phrases eis 
rovro, els roco0re ddixécOar (Fxecy, éXOetv, wpooBalvey, usually with a personal 
subject) followed by the genitive of abstracts are common: els rotro Opdcous 
ddtxero he reached such a pitch of boldness D. 21. 104, é» wavri d6vplas tn utter 
despondency T.7.55, é» rovrp wapackxevfs in this stage of preparation 2. 1%, 
xara Tovro xaipod at that critical moment 7.2. The article with this genitive is 
unusual in classical Greek: els rotro rs pdcxlas to this stage of life L. 5.3. 
Some of these genitives may also be explained by 1806. 

1326. Under the head of measure belongs amount: 8voty peat» wpbeodos ar 
income of two minae X. Vect. 3.10. Cp. 1296, 1328. 

1327. Predicate Use. —édrecddy érdy 7 ris rptdxovra when a man is thirty 
years old P. L.721a, ra relxn Ry cradlwy dxrws the walls were eight stades long 
T. 4. 66. 


SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE GENITIVE 


1328. With a verbal noun the genitive may denote the subject or 
object of the action expressed in the noun. 

a. Many of these genitives derive their construction from that of the kindred 
verbs: rod wWaros éwiGipula desire for water T. 2. 62 (1349), xddos vlés anger be- 
cause of his son O 138 (1406). But the verbal idea sometimes requires the 
accusative, or (less commonly) the dative. 

1329. In poetry an adjective may take the place of the genitive: serosé 
Bacirews the return of the king A. Pers.8. Cp. 1291. 
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1330. The Subjective Genitive is active in sense: rd» BapSdpwr défos the 
Sear of the barbarians (which they feel: ol BdpBapor doBofrra:) X. A. 1.2. 17, 
4 Baoréws éwiopcia the perjury of the king (Baciheds éwwopxet) 8. 2. 4, 1d dpyigt- 
nevov THs yropuns their angry feelings T.2.59 (such genitives with substantive 
participles are common in Thucydides ; cp. 1168 b, N. 2). 

1331. The Objective Genitive is passive in sense, and is very common with 
substantives denoting a frame of mind or an emotion: ¢éfos rév EiAdrwr the 
fear of the Helots (felt towards them: goBoOvra: rods Efdwras) T. 3. 54, 4 ray 
‘E\Afvuy edroca good-will towards the Greeks (ebvoe? rots "EAAnor) X. A. 4. 7. 20, 
47dp cadGr cvvovela intercourse with the good (cbrewt rots xadots) P. L. 888 a. 

a. The objective genitive often precedes another genitive on which it depends: 
pera ris Eupuaxlas ris alrhoews with the request for an alliance T. 1. 82. 


1332. Various prepositions are used in translating the objective genitive : 
d dew» wédenos war with the gods X. A. 2.5.7, Spxor Gewy oaths by the gods 
E. Hipp. 657, Sew» ebxal prayers to the gods P. Phae. 244e, dadicnudruy dpyh 
anger at injustice L. 12. 20, éyxpdreia H8ovis moderation in pleasure IL. 1. 21, 
1 7Q» i8ordy vixn victory over pleasures P. L. 840c, rpéraca BapBdpwy memorials 
of victory over barbarians X. A. 7. 6. 86, rapa:véoes roy Evvaddaywr exhortations 
to reconciliation T.4. 59, nidos dild\wy tidings about friends 8. Ant.11, cod pi6os 
speech with thee S.O.C. 1161. In Oavdrov Adocs release from death « 421, 
Merawavewdh rodduowo respite from war T 201, it is uncertain whether the genitive 
is objective or ablatival (1392). 


1333. The objective genitive is often used when a prepositional expression, 
giving greater precision, is more usual: 7d Meyapéwr Widioua the decree relating 
to (wepl) the Megarians T. 1.140, dwréSacrs rs y#s a descent upon the land (és 
Thy 79v) 1.108, dwécracts rar ‘APnralwy revolt from the Athenians (dwd rwy 
‘Adyralwy) 8, 5. 

1334. For the objective genitive a possessive pronoun is sometimes used: 
chy ydpev for thy sake P. Soph. 242 a, 3caBorh 4 duh calumniation of me P. A. 
He. 6 duds Hbfos is usually objective: the fear which Iinspire. (But cod uOGos 
speech with thee S. O. C. 1161.) 

1335. Predicate Use. — od 7rd xaxotpywy olxros, A\XNd rhs Slens Compassion 
(s not for wrong-doers, but for justice E. fr. 270. 


GENITIVE OF VALUE 


13396. The genitive expresses value. 

lepd rode raddvrwy offerings worth three talents L. 30. 20, xiNlwy Spaxpdr 
Bley pevyw Iam defendant in an action involving a thousand drachmas DN. 55. 26. 

1337. Predicate Use: rods alxpyaddrous rocotrwy xpnudrwr \berBa: to ransom 
the captives at so high a price D. 19. 222, rpcdv Spaxudy rommpds Gy a threepenny 
rogue 19. 200. 


TWO GENITIVES WITH ONE NOUN 


1338. Two genitives expressing different relations may be used 
With one noun. 
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ol EvOpwroe 31a 7d airdy déos rod Savdrov xarapeddovra: by reason of their fear 
of death men tell lies P. Ph. 85a, Awvbcou xpecBirdry yopés a chorus of old men 
in honour of Dionysus P. L. 665b, 7 rot Adynros ry vewr dpxyh Laches’ com 
mand of the fleet T. 3.115, ) Pacdkwy rpoerolknots ris Kepxtpas the former occu- 
pation of Corcyra by the Phaeacians 1. 25. 


GENITIVE WITH VERBS 


1339. The genitive may serve as the immediate complement of a 
verb, or it may appear, as a secondary definition, along with an 
accusative which is the immediate object of the verb (920, 1392, 
1405). 


1340. The subject of an active verb governing the genitive may 
become the subject of the passive construction: Nixyparos épay ris 
yuvaxos dvrepara. Niceratus, who is in love with his wife, ts loved in 
return X.S. 8.3. Cp. 1745 a. 


‘THE GENITIVE PROPER WITH VERBS 
THE PARTITIVE GENITIVE 


1341. A verb may be followed by the partitive genitive if the 
action affects the object only in part. If the entire object is 
affected, the verb in question takes the accusative. 

*Adpharow 5° &ynue OvyarpdSv he married one of Adrastus’ daughters = 121, 
Ty rddr\wv NauBdve he takes some of the colts X. A. 4. 5. 36, AaBdbrres rod BapBapr- 
kod orparod taking part of the barbarian force 1. 5. 7, xrérrovres rot Spous seiz- 
ing part of the mountain secretly 4.6.15 (cp. rob Spous ckéyar rt 4.6.11), ris vhs 
freuov they ravaged part of the land T. 2. 66 (cp. rh» yf» wacar Erepor 2. 57 and 
Erepor THs ys Thy wordy 2. 56), xaredyyn ris xepadfs he had a hole knocked 
somewhere in his head Ar. Vesp. 1428 (rip xepadrhy xareadyévar to have one's 
head broken D. 54. 35). 


1342. With impersonals a partitive genitive does duty as the subject: woXé- 
pou ot perfiv adrg she had no share in war X.C.7.2. 28, enol od8apubber rportce 
Totrov ro0 xrpayuaros I have no part whatever in this affair And. 4.34. Cp. 1318. 


1343. The genitive is used with verbs of sharing. 


wdvres perecxoy Tis éoprfs all took part in the festival X. A. 5. 8. 9, peredi- 
Socay dddAfrars Sy (= rovrwy A) elxor Exacro: they shared with each other what 
each haa 4. 5. 8, rd dvOpdarivoy yévos pereihngder dOavaclas the human race has re- 
ceived a portion of tmmortality P. L. 721 b, ctrov xotvwrety to take a share of 
food X. M. 2. 6. 22, dixacortens obde» iuiv rpoojxe. you have no concern in right- 
eous dealing X. H. 2. 4. 40, roNirela, é» 7 wrévnocy od uéreoriy dpxfs a@ form of 
government in which the poor have no part in the management of affairs P. R. 
560c. So with perarayxdvey get a share (along with somebody else), ovsai- 
perOas and xorvolo Ga take part in, pera:rety and peraroeioba: demand a share in. 


1344. The part received or taken, if expressed, stands in the accusative. 
al répayvos Tw peylor wy dyaddy éddxiora peréxover tyrants have the smallest por- 
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tion in the greatest blessings X. Hi. 2. 6, robrwy weracre? 7d pwépos he demands 
his share of this Ar. Vesp. 972. 

a. With puérecr, the part may be added in the nominative: uéreort ybpir 
Ter wempaypytrwr pépos ye too have had a share in these doings E. I. T. 
1299. 


1345. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to touch, take 
hold of, make trial of. 

(4 véc0s) Haro raév avrOpdrwy the plague laid hold of the men T. 2. 48, ras 
yrdpns rijs abris Cou: I hold to the same opinion 1. 140, éy r7 ¢oudvy duod xdtry 
on the couch next to me P. S. 217d, dvoriddBeobe rd» zpaypdrwr take our public 
policy in hand D. 1. 20, Srws weipgrro rod relyous to make an attempt on (a 
part of) the wall T. 2.81. Sowith Yate» touch (rare in prose), dyréxerOa: cling 
to, érar\apuPdver Oa: and cvANapBdver Ga: lay hold of. 


1346. The genitive of the part, with the accusative of the person (the whole) 
who has been touched, is chiefly poetical: rd» 82 recbvra wrodayr Eafe but him 
ashe fell, he seized by his feet A 463, f\aBov rijs fdens roy Opdvray they took hold 
of Orontas by the girdle X. A. 1. 6. 10 (but pod AaBbuenos rs xeipds taking me 
by the hand P. Charm. 153b), dyer ris nelas roy terror to lead the horse by the 
bridle X. Eq. 6. 9 (cp. Body 3 dyéryy xepdwy they led the cow by the horns y 489). 

1347. Verbs of beseeching take the genitive by analogy to verbs of touching : 
due Nroodoxero yotrwy she besought me by (clasping) my knees I 451 (ep. yevelov 
dydyeros Mocerda: beseech by touching his chin K 454). 


1348. The genitive is used with verbs of beginning. 


a. Partitive : &¢ Kipory Apxyer rod Noyou dde he said that Cyrus began the 
discussion as follows X. A. 1. 6. 5, rod Abyou Hpyero Sde he began his speech as 
follows 3.2.7. On d&pxecy as distinguished from dpxecba: see 17384. 5. 

b. Ablatival (13891) denoting the point of departure: o¢o 8 dptoya: I will 
make a beginning with thee I 97. In this sense dré or ¢ is usually added: 
dptdperoc dd cod D. 18. 297, Aptouar dxd ris tarpixfis Aéywr I will make a begin- 
ning by speaking of medicine P. S. 186 b. 


1349. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to aim at, strive 
after, desire (genitive of the end desired). 


dvOpiwrwy croxditerba: to aim at men X. C. 1. 6. 29, épiduervoc ray xepdadyr desir- 
ing gain T.1. 8, wdvres rdy dyaddy éwiOipotory all men desire what is good P. R. 
438 a, rd dpav rdr xaddv the passionate love of what is noble Aes. 1. 137, recvder 
xenudraow they are hungry for wealth X. S. 4. 86, wédes édevOeplas Swpjoaca @ 
state thirsting for freedom P. R. 562c. So with dicredecry shoot at (poet.), Ax 
NalesGa. desire (poet.), yAlxerOat desire. ¢idety love, robetry long for take the 
accusative. 

1350. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to reach, obtain 
(genitive of the end attained). 

ris dperfjs égixécOat to attain to virtue I. 1. 5, of dxovriaral Bpaxvrepa hxbyrigoy 


os dixveicOa: Ty opherdovnr dy the javelin-throwers did not hurl far enough tc 
reach the slingers X. A. 3.3.7, cworddy Eruxe he obtained a truce 8. 1. 28, 
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So with xupety obtain (poet.), cAnpovouety inheril, drorvyxdvey fail to hit. rvy- 
xdver, when compounded with é¢», éxl, rapd, repl, and ot», takes the dative. 
Aayxdvew obtain by lot usually takes the accusative. 

a. This genitive and that of 1849 form the genitive of the goal. 


1351. The genitive of the thing obtained may be joined with an ablatival 
genitive (1410) of the person: ot dé 5% rdvrwy oléuceda redtecOar éxalrou in a case 
where we expect to win praise from all men X. A. 6. 7. 38. But where the thing 
obtained is expressed by a neuter pronoun, the accusative is employed. 


1352. It is uncertain whether verbs signifying to miss take a partitive or an 
ablatival genitive: oddels qudpravey dvBpbs no one missed his man X. A. 3. 4. 15, 
opanrévres ris S6tns disappointed in expectations T. 4. 88. 


1353. Verbs of approaching and meeting take the genitive according to 
13483 or 1849. These verbs are poetical. Thus, dvridwy ratpwr for the purpose 
of obtaining (his share of) bulls a 26, dyrjow robd dvépos Iwill encounter this 
man II 423, reXdoas ved» to approach the ships S. Aj. 709. In the meaning draw 
near to verbs of approaching take the dative (14638). 


1354, The genitive is used with verbs of smelling. 


bfw ptpov I smell of perfume Ar. Eccl. 6524. So wvety udpou to breathe (smell of) 
perfume S. fr. 140. 


1355. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to enjoy, taste, 
eat, drink. 


drodtatoper rdvrwy rOr dyabdy we enjoy all the good things X. M. 4. 3. 11, 
e¥wxot roi Adbyou enjoy the discourse P. R. 352 b, éAlyo otrov éyebcarro few 
tasted food X. A.3.1.8. So (rarely) with #dec@a: take pleasure in. 

a. Here belong éc6ley, rtveev when they do not signify to eat up or drink 
up: ouds éoOlev adrdyv to eat them alive X. H. 3. 8. 6, rtvecy ofvoo drink some 
wine x 11, a8 boire du vin (but wtvev olvov drink wine & 5, as boire le vin). 
Words denoting food and drink are placed in the accusative when they are 
regarded as kinds of nourishment. 


1356. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to remember, 
remind, forget, care for, and neglect. 


Ty dwévrwr dlr\wy péuvnco remember your absent friends I. 1. 26, Bovropar 3 
ipas dvapvioa trav duol rexpayuévwy I desire to remind you of my past actions 
And. 4. 41, SéSocxa wh ertdadudpeda ris ofxade 6800 I fear lest we may forget the 
way home X. A. 8. 2. 25, éwipenduevor of per Uwofvylwy, ol 5¢ oxevdy some taking 
care of the pack animals, others of the baggage 4. 3. 80, r9s rd» rodrAGe SbEns Ser 
nuas ppowrlfeay we must pay heed to the world’s opinion P. Cr. 48a, rl duty rijs 
Tay worrAdw SbEns wld; what do we care for the world's opinion? 44¢, rois 
orovdalas obx olby re ris dper7s duedecv the serious cannot disregard virtue I. 1. 48, 
pndews ddiywpetre unde xaragpoveire (cp. 1386) ra» rpocreraypérwy neither neglect 
nor despise any command laid on you 8. 48. 


1357. So with pryynyovetery remember (but usually with the accus., especially 
of things), duryuovety not to speak of, xhderOa: care for, évrpérecGau give heed to, 
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érvPupetsOar think deeply of, xpoopay make provision for (in Hdt.), pweranéder noe 
it repents me, xarapedeivy neglect. 

1358. Many of these verbs also take the accusative. With the accus. 
peprio Oa. means to remember something as a whole, with the gen. to remember 
something about a thing, bethink oneself. The accus. is usually found with 
verbs of remembering and forgetting when they mean to hold or not to hold in 
memory, and when the object is a thing. Neuter pronouns must stand in the 
accus, émrikarddrvecOa: forget takes either the genitive or the accusative, \a»éd- 
veoOa: (usually poetical) always takes the genitive. puéAe it is a care, éwiérerdar 
care for, weuvnodac think about may take wepl with the genitive. olda generally 
means J remember when it has a person as the object (in the accusative), 


1359. Verbs of reminding may take two accusatives : rai0’ bréuvno’ buds I 
hace reminded you of this D. 19. 25 (1628). 


1360. With pére, the subject, if a neuter pronoun, may sometimes stand 
in the nominative (the personal construction) : raira dep perjoe God will care 
for this P. Phae. 238d. Except in poetry the subject in the nominative is very 
rare with other words than neuter pronouns: xopol waou wédover P. L. 835e. 


1361. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to hear and 
perceive: dxovew, xAvew (poet.) hear, dxpoaobo tisten to, alcOdvecOba 
perceive, wuvOdverOu hear, learn of, ovviéva understand, édadpaiverbar 
scent. The person or thing, whose words, sound, etc. are perceived 
by the senses, stands in the genitive; the words, sound, etc. generally 
stand in the accusative. 


tivds $xovo’ elxévros I heard somebody say D. 8. 4, dxotcavres rffs cdAdwiyyos 
hearing the sound of the trumpet X. A. 4. 2. 8, dxotocavres rdv ObpuBoy hearing 
the noise 4.4.21, dxpowpevn rot E8ovros listening to the singer X.C.1.3. 10, Sea 
ad\AfAwy Evotecay all who understood each other T.1.3, éreday cuvig res Ta deys- 
pera when one understands what is said P. Pr. 325c (verbs of understanding, 
guriévac and éricracda, usually take the accus.), xpoypiwy doppalroua: I smell 
ontons Ar. Ran. 654. 

a. Asupplementary participle is often used in agreement with the genitive of 
the person from whom something is heard: Aéyovros énof dxpodcovrac of véor the 
young men will listen when I speak YP. A.37d. 

b. The accusative is almost always used when the thing heard is expressed 
by a subetantivized neuter adjective or participle, but the genitive plural in the 
case of obros, 58e, avrés, and 3s is frequent. 


1362. A double genitive, of the person and of the thing, is rare with dxodecy: 
Tar imép Tis ypagdijs 8cxalwy dxovew pou fo listen tomy just pleas as regards the 
indictment D. 18. 9. 


1363. dxovecr, alcOdvecOar, rvvOdverOa, meaning to become aware of, learn, 
take the accusative (with a participle in indirect discourse, 2112 b) of a personal 
or impersonal object: of d¢ IWAaracis, ws goOovro Evdov re Svras rods OnBalovs cat 
carernuséyne Thy widuy but the Plataeans, when they became aware that the 
Thebans were inside and that the city had been captured ‘I’. 2. 3, ruOdyevoe ' Apra- 
téptny reOvnxéra having learned that Artaxerxes was dead 4. 60. 
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a. To hear a thing is usually dxovey rs when the thing heard is something 
definite and when the meaning is simply hear, not listen tv. 


1364. dxovery, dxpodc bat, rurPdver Ga, meaning tv hear from, learn from, take 
the genitive of the actual source (1411). 


1365. drove», citer, rurOdverGal rivos may mean to hear about, hear of: 
ef 3¢ xe TeOvndros dxovoys but if you hear that he is dead a 289, xr\bwy cod hearing 
about thee S. O. C. 307, ws érvOovro ris TdAou xarecdnupérns when they heard of 
the capture of Pylos T. 4. 6. For the participle (not in indirect discourse) 
see 2112 a. wepl is often used with the genitive without the participle. 


1366. In the meaning heed, hearken, obey, verbs of hearing generally 
take the genitive: dxove xdyrwr, éxdéyou 3° & cuppépa listen to everything, 
but choose that which is profitable Men. Sent. 566, rd» rcNeulwy dxovery Co submit 
to enemies X.C,. 8.1.4. wel@ecOac takes the genitive, instead of the dative, by 
analogy to this use (Hdt. 6. 12, T. 7. 78). (On the dative with dxodew obey 
see 1465.) 


1367. alcOdvecba: takes the genitive, or (less frequently) the accusative, of 
the thing immediately perceived by the senses: rfs xpavy#s jodovro they heard 
the noise X. H. 4. 4. 4, goero ra yryrspeva he perceived what was happening 
X. C. 8.1.4. The genitive is less common than the accusative when the per- 
ception is intellectual: ws gadorro rexefévrw» when they heard that they were 
progressing with their fortification T. 5.88. Cp. 1368. 


1368. Some verbs, ordinarily construed with the accusative, take the geni- 
tive by the analogy of alc@dvecOa:, etc.: Eyww Arora éuod rowivros he knew that I 
was acting absurdly X. C. 7. 2. 18, dyvootvres GAApAWY 8 re ASyoyew Gach of us 
mistaking what the other says P. G. 517 c. This construction of verbs of 
knowing (and showing) occurs in Attic only when a participle accompanies the 
genitive. 


1369. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to fill, to be full 
of. The thing filled is put in the accusative. 


obk éurdhoere rhy Oddarray tprhpwy, will you not cover the sea with your tri- 
remes ? D.8. 74, dvar\fjoa alriay to implicate in guilt P. A. 32c, rpopias edropety 
to have plenty of provisions X. Vect. 6. 1, rpejpns cecaynévn drOparwry a trireme 
stowed with men X. O. 8. 8, USpews perrodaba: to be filled with pride P. L. 713c. 
So with rA7Oea», rrAnpody, yéuery, rrovrety, Bpthecy (poet. ), Bpverr (poet. ). 

a. Here belong also xelp ordfe: OundHs “Apeos his hand drips with sacrifice to 
Ares S. El. 1428, weOvoGels roi véxrapos intoxicated with nectar P. S. 203 b, 4 raryh 
pet pixpod waros the spring flows with cold water P. Phae. 230b. The instru- 
mental dative is sometimes used. 


1370. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to rule, command, 
lead. 

Getoy rd Eehévrwy Apxey it is divine to rule over willing subjects X. O. 21. 12, 
Ths Oaddrrys éexpdre he was master of the sea P. Menex. 230e, “Epws rip Oedr 
Bacretec Love is king of the gods P. S. 195c, iryetro ris etb3ou he led the expe- 
dition T. 2. 10, orparryeiy rar tévwy to be general of the mercenaries X. A. 
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2. 6. 28. So with rupavvety be absolute master of, dvdcoeyv be lord of (poet.), 
tryepovetbecy be commander of. ‘This genitive is connected with that of 1402. 

1371. Several verbs of ruling take the accusative when they mean fo con- 
quer, overcome (80 xparety), or when they express the domain over which the 
rule extends ; as rhp Iledordyvncoy recpaacdbe ph dddcow dtnyeioOa try not to lessen 
your dominion over the Peloponnese T.1.71. iryetcOal rom means to be a guide 
to any one, show any one the way. Cp. 1637. 


GENITIVE OF PRICE AND VALUE 


1372. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to buy, sell, cost, 
wulue, exchange. The price for which one gives or does anything 
stands in the genitive. 

dpyuplou rplacba: ff dwodécGat terror to buy or sell a horse for money P. R. 883 b, 
Oemorrocrhéa rd» peylorwy Swpedy hilwoay they deemed Themistocles worthy of 
the greatest gifts 1. 4. 154, obx dyraddaxrdéoy por Thy pirorinlay oddernds xépdous I 
must not barter my public spirit for any price D. 19. 223. So with rdrrey rate, 
ua Goby let, wc BoGc bar hire, épydfecba: work, and with any verb of doing anything 
for a wage, as ol rfjs wap tucpar xdpiros Ta wéyiora THs rédews dwodwdexéres those 
who have ruined the highest interests of the State to purchase ephemeral popularity 
D. 8. 70, récou diddoxe; révre pvdy for how much does he teach ? for five minae 
P. A. 20b, of Xaddator pic 900 orparedorra the Chaldaeans serve for pay X.C. 8. 
2. 7. 

a. The instrumental dative is also used. With verbs of exchanging, dyri is 
usual (1683). 

1373. To value highly and lightly is rept roddod (xdelows, xdelorov) and 
wept ddl-you (éddrrovos, &Xaxlerov) rivaobar Or roreto Bac: ra wrelorou dia wepl éda- 
xlarov woutra:, ra 5¢ pavAérepa wepl wrrelovos he makes least account of what is 
most important, and sets higher what is less estimable P. A. 80a. The genitive 
of value, without repli, is rare: roddod rocoduac dxnxodvac a dxhxoa Lpwrayépouv I 
esteem if greatly to have heard what I did from Protagoras P. Pr. 328d. 

a. The genitive of cause is rarely used to express the thing bought or that for 
which pay is demanded : od3¢»a rfjs curovelas dpyipiov rpdrre: you charge nobody 
anything for your leaching X. M.1. 6.11, rpets pvat dipploxov three minae for a 
small chariot Ar. Nub. 81. 

1374. In legal language ripay rem Oardrov is to fix the penalty at death (said 
of the jury, which is not interested in the result), riuaécOal rem Oavdrov to pro- 
pose death as the penalty (said of the accuser, who is interested), and ripacdal 
Tiws to propose a penalty against oneself (said of the accused). Cp. riparal 
po 6 dvhp Bardrov the man proposes death as my penalty P. A. 36b, dddAd 8h 
ovyis Tiphowpa ; lows yap dy por rotrou Tinjoare but shall I propose exile as my 
penalty? for perhaps you (the jury) might fiz tt at this 37c. So davdrov with 
xpivey, Sudxecy, brd-yerr. Cp. 1379. 


GENITIVE OF CRIME AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


1375. With verbs of judicial action the genitive denotes the crime, 
the accusative denotes the person accused. 
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alriao@ar dddjdous rot yeyernuévov to accuse one another of what had hap- 
pened X. Ages. 1. 38, d:dxw uedv xaxryoplas, 77 8 abrg Yidy dbvov detyw I bring 
an accusation for defamation and at the same trial am prosecuted for murder 
L. 11. 12, éué 6 MéAnros doefelas éypdyaro Meletus prosecuted me for impiety 
P. Eath. 5c, ddépwv éxpléncoav they were tried for bribery L. 27.3. On verbs of 
accusing and condemning compounded with «ard, see 1386. 


1376. So with dyubvecOac and xordieav punish, elodyew and wrpocxadeicbu 
summon into court, alpety convict, riuwpeioba take vengeance on. With ripupeir 
avenge and Aayxdvev obtain leave to bring a suit, the person avenged and the 
person against whom the suit is brought are put in the dative. So with d:d- 
ferOal rivi rcvos to go to law with a man about something. 


1377. Verbs of judicial action may take a cognate accusative (Sixy», ypagtr), 
on which the genitive of the crime depends: ypagiy UBpews xal Sixny xaxyyopias 
gedtera: he will be brought to trial on an indictment for outrage and on a civil 
action for slander D. 21. 32. From this adnominal use arose the construction 
of the genitive with this class of verbs. 


1378. drloxerOar (drA\dvar) be convicted, dprAwkdvew lose a suit, pedyeyr be 
prosecuted are equivalent to passives: éd» ris dA@ xdowfs... kav dorparelas ris 
bprAy Uf any one be condemned for theft... and if any one be convicted of deser- 
tion ID. 24. 108, doeBelas petyorra bwd Medrjrov being tried for impiety on the 
indictment of Meletus P. A. 35d. é@diwKdvecy may take Slen» as a cognate accus. 
(wpAnxévac Slxny to be cast in a suit Ar. Av. 1457); the crime or the penalty 
may stand in the genitive (with or without dixyv), or in the accusative : dwrdco 
crowrfjs f Sdpwr Sproev all who had been convicted of embezzlement or bribery 
And. 1. 74, b¢’ iuadv Oavdrou Sixny dpAuy having incurred through your verdict the 
penalty of death, bwd rijs ddndelas wHAnKbres poxOnplay condemned by the truth 
to suffer the penalty of wickedness P. A. 39 b, 

1379. With verbs of judicial action the genitive of the penalty may be 
regarded as a genitive of value : davdrovu xptrovor they judge in matters of life and 
death X.C.1.2.14. So brdyew riva Oavdrov to impeach a man on a capital charge 
X. H. 2.3.12; cp. rina» Oavdrov 1374. 

a. Witb many verbs of judicial action wepl is used. 


GENITIVE OF CONNECTION 


1380. The genitive may express a more or less close connection 
or relation, where zepi is sometimes added. 

With verbs of saying or thinking: rl 6¢ twxwy ofc; but what do you think of 
horses ? P. R. 459b. Often in poetry: efwée 5é wor warpbs but tell me about my 
Sather 0 174, roi xacvyvfrou rl dys; what dost thou say of thy brother? S, El.317. 


1381. The genitive is often used loosely, especially at the beginning of a 
construction, to state the subject of a remark : lrwos vy xaxoupyy, Tov lewd xaxl- 
fouev* ris 52 yuvacnés, ef xaxowoet err. if a horse is vicious, we lay the fault to the 
groom; but as regards a wife, if she conducts herself ill, ete. X. O. 3. 11, 
woatrws 8¢ xal rdv Ad\d\wy Trexviv and so in the case of the other arts too 
P. Charm. 166 d, rl 8 rd» rod wadOy; what about the many beautiful things ? 
P. Ph. 78d. 
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GENITIVE WITH COMPOUND VERBS 


1382. The genitive depends on the meaning of a compound verb as a whole 
(1) if the simple verb takes the genitive without a preposition, as trelxew 
withdraw, tapadbe» release, rapaxwpety surrender (1892), épter Pac desire (1349); 
or (2) if the compound has acquired through the preposition a signification 
different from that of the simple verb with the preposition : thus droyyrépres 
THs @XevGeplas despairing of freedom L. 2.46 cannot be expressed by yvévres 
dxd ris @deveplas. But it is often difficult to determine whether the genitive 
depends on the compound verb as a whole or on the preposition contained in it. 


1383. A verb compounded with a preposition taking the dative or accusa- 
tive may take the genitive by analogy of another compound verb whose preposi- 
tion requires the genitive: so éuBalvew Spwy to set foot on the boundaries S.O. C. 
400 by analogy to ériBalvey rd» Spwy P. L. 778 e. 


1384. Many verbs compounded with dwré, pd, brép, él, and card take the 
genitive when the compound may be resolved into the simple verb and the prepo- 
sition without change in the sense: rods cuuudxous dworpéyarres rijs yrouns 
dissuading the allies from their purpose And. 8. 21, rpoarecrdd\ncay rijs dwo- 
erdoews they were despatched before the revolt T. 3. 5, woddots 4 yAG@rra wporpéxec 
THs Stavolas in many people the tongue outruns the thought I. 1.41, (ob woddutor) 
iwepxdOnvrat iuadv the enemy are stationed above us X. A. 5.1.9, r@ ériBdvre 
spwry rod relxous to the first one setting foot on the wall T. 4.116. This use is 
most frequent when the prepositions are used in their proper signification. 
Many compounds of bwép take the accusative. 

a. This use is especially common with xard against or at: wh mov xarelrys 
don’t speak against me P. Th. 149a, xarefedcardé pov he spoke falsely against 
me D.18.9, pevd9 xareyAwrrifé pou he mouthed lies at me Ar. Ach.380. The 
construction in 1384 is post-Homeric. 


1385. The verbs of accusing and condemning (cp. 1875) containing card in 
composition (xarayryydoxeyv decide against, xaradicdfev adjudge against, xara- 
¥nglfecbar vote against, xaraxptvew give sentence against) take a genitive of the 
person, and an accusative of the penalty. «xarzyopety accuse, xarayryrdoKxey 
and xcarayndifecrdac take a genitive of the person, an accusative of the crime: 
catayravat Swposoclay euot to pronounce me guilty of bribery L. 21. 21, rotrov 
dedlav caraynglt{ecda: to vote him guilty of cowardice 14.11, Trav dagvydyrwy 
Odvarow xarayvovres having condemned the fugitives to death T. 6. 60; person, 
crime, and penalty: wodddyv ol warépes undiopod Odvaroy xaréyrwoay our fathers 
passed sentence of death against many for favouring the Persians I.4,157, The 
genitive is rarely used to express the crime or the penalty: wrapaybdyuwv atbrod 
catyyopecy to accuse him of proposing unconstitutional measures D. 21.5; ep. 
aripirav xaraynpbérvrwr Odvarov. men who have been condemned to death 
P. BR. 568 a. 


1386. In general, prose, as distinguished from poetry, repeats the preposi- 
tion contained in the compound; but «ard is not repeated. 


1387. Passive. — Odvaros atraéy xareyvicdn sentence of death was passed on 


Mik! Sa BBUF reve am 
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them L. 18.89 (80 xareynpicuévos Hy pov 6 Odvaros X. Ap.27), xarsyopetro adroit 
obx fixurra pndiopss he was especially accused of favouring the Persians T. 1. 95. 


FREE USES OF THE GENITIVE 

1388. Many verbs ordinarily construed with the accusative are also fol- 
lowed by a genitive of a person, apparently dependent on the verb but in reality 
governed by an accusative, generally a neuter pronoun or a dependent clause. 
Thus, 748° adrod &yaua: I admire this in him X. Ages.2.7, rotro éracva *Ay7- 
ovddov I praise this in Agesilaus 8. 4, avrdp ty éBatipyaca I was astonished ai one 
thing in them P. A.17 a, 'A@nvatac copay raira ob dwoddtorra: the Athenians will 
not be satigfied with them tn this T. 7. 48, 8 uéudovrar pdrdrora jydy which they 
most censure in us 1. 84, ef Eyaca: rod warpds dca wéwpaxe if you admire in 
my father what he haz done (the actions of my father) X. C. 3.1.15, dcadecdperes 
attra» Sanv xwpar txoew contemplating how large a country they possess X. A. 
3. 1. 19, Oavudiw rd» orparyyGy Eri od repdvrac jyiv éxropltey cirypéciow I won- 
der that the generals do not try to supply us with money for provisions 6. 2. 4, 
dverdnoe 8¢ abriy cal ws éxrnpdrwy dd\dfdous he took note also how they asked each 
other questions X. C. 5. 2. 18. So with Oewpet» observe, brovoety feel suspicions 
of, évOipetrOar consider, etc. 

1389. From such constructions arose the use of the genitive in actual 
dependence on the verb without an accusative word or clause: dyaca: abrod you 
admire him X. M. 2. 6. 33, @auudiw ray bwéep rfs ldlas Sbéns dwodrfoxery €OeXbrTUr 
I wonder at those who are willing to die in defence of their personal opinions 
I. 6. 93. The use in 1389 recalls that with alc@dvecda (1367). On Ayacba:, 
Gavudte» with the genitive of cause, see 1405. 


1390. A form of the genitive of possession appears in poetry with verbal 
adjectives and passive participles to denote the personal origin of an action (cp. 
1208): xelyns Sidaxrd taught of her S, El. 344, éxdidaxGels ry car’ olxow informed 
by those tn the house S.'I'r. 934, wAryels Ovyarpés struck by a daughter E, Or, 497. 
Cp. &édedoros given of God; and ‘‘ beloved of the Lord.’ 


On the genitive absolute, see 2070. 


THE ABLATIVAL GENITIVE WITH VERBS 

1391. The same verb may govern both a true genitive and an ablatival 
genitive. So dpyecdac to begin (1348 a) and to start from, txerbac to hold to 
(1845) and to keep oneself from. In many cases it is difficult to decide whether 
the genitive in question was originally the true genitive or the ablatival genitive. 
or whether the two have been combined ; ¢.g. in xcuvén pivol ronrh a cap made 
of hide K 262, xéweddov éddfaro fs ddédxou he received a goblet from his tcife 
Q 306. So with verbs to hear from, know of (1364, 1411), and verbs of emo- 
tion (1405), the partitive idea, cause, and source are hard to distinguish. Otber 
cases open to doubt are verbs of missing (1352), being deceived (1892) and the 
exclamatory genitive (1407). 


GENITIVE OF SEPARATION 


1392. With verbs signifying to ceuse, release, remove, restrain. 
give up, fail, be distant frum, ete., the genitive denotes separation. 
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Myer roy wbvww to cease from toil 1.1.14, ériordun xwptfopéry Sixacocdyns 
knowledge divorced from justice P. Menex. 2466, peracras ris 'A@nvalwy tup- 
waxlas withdrawing from the alliance with the Athenians T. 2. 67, rabcarres 
atréy ris orparyylas removing him from his office of general X. H.6. 2. 18, 
dyyerbax ris d-yopas to be excluded from the forum L. 6. 24, doar xaxod to save 
from evit S. Ph. 919, éxddjto» ris ropelas atréy they prevented him from passing 
X. Ages. 2.2, was doxds S00 AvSpas Eta rot wh xaradivar each skin will keep two 
men from sinking X. A. 3.6.11, Adyou redkevrav to end a speech T. 3. 69, r#s 
Ocvdeplas wapaxwpioa: SiAlrxrw to surrender their freedom to Philip D. 18. 68, 
ob rbvwe idtero, od kivdirwv ddteraro, ob} xpnudrwr édeldero he did not relax his 
toil, stand aloof from dangers, or spare his money X. Ages. 7.1, pevodévres 
tor Orldwy disappointed of their expectations I. 4. 58 (but cp. 1852), 4 rhoos 
ob rod Sidyouca THs Hrelpov the island being not far distant from the main- 
land T. 3. 61. 


1393. Several verbs of separation, such as édevGepoiy (especially with a 
personal subject), may take dwé or é§ when the local idea is prominent. 
Many take also the accusative. 


1394. The genitive, instead of the accusative (1628), may be used with verbs 
Of depriving: dwoorepel pe TSy xpnudtrwy he deprives me of my property I. 17. 35, 
rev Ewy dparpovpevros xphuara taking away property from others X.M.1. 5. 3. 

1395. The genitive of the place whence is employed in poetry where a com- 
pound verb would be used in prose: Bddpwr leracde rise from the steps S. O. T. 
142 (cp. dxarloravrat Oaxwy they rise from their seats X. 8. 4. 31), xOows delpas 
raising from the ground S. Ant. 417. 


1396. The genitive with verbs signifying to want, lack, empty, ete. 
may be classed with the genitive of separation. 


trav érirydelwy obx dwrophoopev we shall not want provisions X. A. 2. 2. 11, 
éralvov ofrore owavlfere you never lack praise X. Hi. 1.14, dvdpds» rdvde wrbduy 
ceracas to empty this city of its men A. Supp. 660. So with @&\dA\elwe» and oré- 
perOax lack, épnuoiv deliver from. 


1397. Séw I lack (the personal construction) usually takes the genitive of 
quantity: wood ye 38éw nothing of the sort P. Phae. 228 8, pixpod Edeor ev xepot 
ra» éxdir Gy elvpar they were nearly at close quarters with the hoplites X. H. 4.6.11, 
tosobrou Séw {yAoty Iam so far from admiring D. 8. 70 (also rogotroy déw). 


1398. dséoua: IT want, request may take the genitive, or the accusative (regu- 
larly of neuter pronouns and adjectives), of the thing wanted ; and the geni- 
tive of the person: épwripevos Srov déoiro, Arkady, Ep, Sioxtrlwy Sefooua being 
asked what he needed, he said ‘I shall have need of two thousand skins’ X. A. 
3. 5.9, roGro bdr Séouae I ask this of you P. A.17c. ‘The genitive of the thing 
and of the person is unusual: dedueroc Képou dAdos AdAns wpdtews petitioning 
Cyrus about different matters X. C. 8. 3. 19. 


1399. Se? (impersonal) is frequently used with genitives of quantity : roAdob 
Sef ovrws Sxecw far from that being the case P. A. 35d, 0082 woddob de? D. 8. 42 
(only in D.) and 083 édlyou det no, far from it D. 19. 184. set» may be omitted 
(but not with woAdod), leaving éAlyou and pixpod in the sense of almost, all but - 
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SXlyou wdvres almost all P. R. 552d, édrlyou eFiov rh» wodew they all but took 
the city T.8.85. On dety used absolutely, see 2012 d ; on déw» with numerals, 350 c. 


1400. def nol rivos means I have need of something. In place of the dative 
(1467) an accusative of the person is rarely allowed in poetry on the analogy 
of de? with the infinitive (1985): od révov wodnob pe Se? I have need of no great 
toil E. Hipp. 23 (often in E.). ‘Fhe thing needed is rarely put in the accusative: 
ef rc 5dr rp xopp if the chorus need anything Ant, 6. 12 (here some regard rl as 
nominative). Cp. 1562. 


GENITIVE OF DISTINCTION AND OF COMPARISON 


1401. The genitive is used with verbs of differing. 


Epxwy dyabds obder Stadépa warpds dyalot a good ruler differs in no respect 
Jrom a good father X.C. 8. 1.1. 


1402. With verbs signifying to surpass, be inferior to, the genitive 
denotes that with which anything is compared. 

Tipats rotrwy éwdeovexretre you had the advantage over them in honours X. A. 
8. 1. 87, arrayvro rod varos they were overpurered by the water X. H. 6. 2. 5, 
borepecy rdv Epywv to be too late for operations D. 4. 38, Rudy AapOévres thferior 
to us X.A.7.7.31. So with wperBetear hold the first place, dporetew be best 
(poet.), wecodobar full short of, peovexrety be worse off, ékarrotcba: be at a dis- 
advantage. wxao@al rivos is chiefly poetic. *#rraoda often takes bré. Akin to 
this genitive is that with verbs of ruling (1870), which are often derived from a 
substantive signifying ruler. 


1403. Many verbs compounded with mwpé, repli, bwép denoting superiority 
take the genitive, which may depend on the preposition (1384) : rdyec repreyérov 
abvrod you excelled him in speed X. C. 3.1.19, yowuy wpodxery rdr evarrlav to 
excel the enemy in spirit T. 2.62, rots Srros adr wy Ureppépopey we surpass them 
in our infantry 1. 81. So with wepcetvar, brepéxerr. mwporiuay, xpoxptvecy, and 
wpoatpetoOa prefer, rpoearynxévac be at the head of certainly take the genitive by 
reason of the preposition. dwepBddX\cr aud bwepBalvecy surpass take the accusa- 
tive. 

1404. The object compared may be expressed by rpé, dyri with the genitive, 
or by wapd, xpés with the accusative. See under Prepositions. That in which 
one thing is superior or inferior to another usually stands in the dative (1513, 
1615). 


GENITIVE OF CAUSE 


1405. With verbs of emotion the genitive denotes the cause. Such 
verbs are to wonder at, admire, envy, praise, blame. hate, pity, grieve 
for, be angry at, take vengeance on, and the like. 

dOatpaca ris TéAuns Tay Aeybyrwy I wondered at the hardthood of the speakers 
L. 12. 41, roBrop dyacGels ris wpgérnros admiring him for his mildnesa X. Cy 
2.3.21, (MAG ce rod vot" rfjs 8e SecAlas orvya I envy thee for thy prudence, I hate 
thee for thy cowardice S. El. 1027, cé@ nvdaiuduca rot rpérov I thought you happy 
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because of your disposition P.Cr.43b, ovyxalpw rap yeyernuévws I share the joy 
at what has happened D. 156. 15, dvéxecOar 7 Gv olxelwyv duedoupérwr to put up with 
the neglect of my household affairs P. A.31b, rdv E€vov Slxacoy alvécar rpodiulas 
it is right to praise the stranger for his zeal E. I. A. 1371, otror’ dvdpl r@de xnpi- 
ceupdraw péuyy never wilt thou blame me for my tidings A. Sept. 651, rod rdéous 
gxriper avrov he pitied him for his misery X. C. 5.4.32, ob’ elxds xadewds pépey 
alrwy nor is it reasonable to grieve about them T.2. 62, odxére Sy obrot xXérrovety 
bpyifer Oe, GAN Gy abrol AapBdvere xdpiw lore you are no longer angry at their 
thefts, but you are grateful for what you get yourselves L. 27.11, ripwphoacdar 
atrovs ris éwcbécews to take revenge on them for their attack X.A.7.4.28. Here 
belongs, by analogy, cvyyiyrwoxecy abrots xph rhs ériOuulas it is necessary to for- 
gice them for their desire P. Eu. 306 c¢ (usually cvyyryydoxecy rhy éxcOuplay runt or 
Ty éxcOvplg revds), 
a. The genitive of cause is partly a true genitive, partly ablatival. 


1406. With the above verbs the person stands in the accusative or dative. 
Some of these verbs take the dative or éri and the dative (e.g. ddyetr, orévec, 
4y ber Ga:, POorety) to express the cause of the emotion. See the Lexicon. 


1407. The genitive of cause is used in exclamations and is often preceded 
by an interjection: ged rod dvdpss alas for the man! X.C. 3.1.39, r#s réxns my 
Wi luck / 2.2.3. In tragedy, the genitive of a pronoun or adjective after ofuor 
or So refers to the second or third person. For the first person the nominative 
is used (ofuor rddkava ah me, miserable / S. Ant. 554). 


1408. Allied to the genitive of cause is the genitive of purpose in rod with 
the infinitive (esp. with 7, 2082 e), and in expressions where é&»exa is usually 
employed, as 4 waco’ drdrn cuverxevdo6n rod wept bwxéds d\éOpov the whole fraud 
was contrived for the purpose of ruining the Phocians D. 19.76. 


1409. Closely connected with the genitive of cause is the genitive with verbs 
of disputing: ob Bacire? dvriwovovpeba Ths dpxfs we have no dispute with the king 
about his empire X. A. 2.1.23, hugicBhrycer ‘Epex det ris rédews he disputed 
the possession of the city with Erechtheus I. 12.198, dp’ ovvy wh juty dvarrsdoerat 
THs draywyis; well then he will not oppose us about the removal (of the army), 
will he? X.A.7.6.5. dvriroceiebac claim may follow 1349 (ris wédews dvre- 
rootvro they laid claim to the city T.4.122). Verbs of disputing are some- 
times referred to 1343 or 1349. 


GENITIVE OF SOURCE 


1410. The genitive may denote the source. 

wlOwv hpbocero olvos wine was broached from the casks y 306, Adpelov xa Ilapu- 
cdridos ylyvorra raises 860 of Darius and Parysatis are born two sons X.A. 
1.1.1, radra 8¢ cov ruxdvres obtaining this of you 6. 6. 32, udOe pov xal rdde learn 
this also from me X.C. 1.6. 44. 


1411. With verbs of hearing from and the like the genitive is probably abla- 
tival ratber than partitive (1364) : ¢uoi dxotcerbe racav rh» dd\fOecay from me you 
shall hear the whole truth P. A. 17 b, robrwv ruvOdvopa Ere odx ABardy ore 7d Spos 
I learn from these men that the mountain is not impassable X. A. 4.6.17, rowadrd 
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rov wapévros &x\vov such a tale [heard from some one who was present §. El. 424, 
eldévar 5é cou xpfiiw I desire to know of thee S. El. 668. 

a. Usually (except with ruv@dvecfac) we have wapd (dwé rarely), € or mpés 
(in poetry and Hdt.) with verbs of hearing from. 

b. The genitive with elva:cin warpds 5 eu dyadoto J am of a good father # 109, 
rovovrwy pév dare rpoybvwy» of such ancestors are you X. A.3.2.18 is often re- 
garded as a genitive of source, but is probably possessive. 


GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES 


1412. The genitive is used with many adjectives corresponding 
in derivation or meaning to verbs taking the genitive. 


1413. The adjective often borrows the construction with the genitive from 
that of the corresponding verb; but when the verb takes another case (especially 
the accusative), or when there is no verb corresponding to the adjective, the 
adjective may govern the genitive to express possession, connection more or less 
close, or by analogy. Many of the genitives in question may be classed as objec- 
tive as well as partitive or ablatival. Rigid distinction between the undermen- 
tioned classes must not be insisted on. 


1414. Possession and Belonging (1297). — é Upws corms rderwr dvOpwwrwr love 
common to all men P.S. 205a (cp. xorvwrety 1348), lepds rod adrod Beod sacred to 
the same god P. Ph. 85b, of xlydiv0 rdv Eperrnxérwy Sur the dangers belong to 
the commanders D. 2. 28. So with olxefos and éwixwpios peculiar to. xocvds 
(usually), olxetos inclined to, appropriate to, and {vs also take the dative (1499). 


1415. Sharing (1348). —coglas uéroxos partaking in wisdom P. L. 689d, 
lsdpoipor wdvrwv having an equal share in everything X.C. 2.1.31, uBpews Anorpos 
having no part in wantonness P.S.181c. So &xAnpos without lot in, duéroxes 
not sharing in. 


1416. Touching, Desiring, Attaining, Tasting (1345, 1550, 1855). — dyav- 
oros &yxous not touching a spear S. O. T. 969, xdpes Sv wpddipuor yeyerfueda grati- 
tude for the objects of our zeal T. 3.67, wacdelas ér4Boro having attained to 
(possessed of) culture P. L. 724 b, édevdeplas Ayevoros not tasting freedom P. R. 
576a. So décepws passionately desirous of. 


1417. Connection. — dxéddrov8a dddAgfAwy dependent on one another X. O. 
11.12, ra robrwy dderpd what is akin to this X. Hi. 1.22, rdv rpoetpnuévwr daé- 
pevac dwrodelfes expositions agreeing with what had preceded P. R. 604b, déyyos 
urvou Siddoxow light succeeding sleep S. Ph. 867. All these adjectives take also 
the dative ; as does cuyyevys akin, which has become a substantive. 


1418. Capacity and Fitness. — Adjectives in -cxés from active verbs, and 
some others: wapacxevacrixdy Tay els roy whdenov Toy orparryyoy elvar xp} xal wopr- 
orixdy Tay éxirndelwy Tots orparibras the general must be able to provide what is 
needed in war and to supply provisions for his men X. M. 8.1.6. So dvdaccariadbs 
able to instruct, wpaxrixés able to effect. Here may belong ydyou apala ripe for 
marriage X.C, 4. 6. 9. 


1419. Experience (1345).— dda» fuwepos acquainted with the roads X. C. 
6. 3. 35, rijs Oaddoons érioriyuwy acquainied with the sea T. 1. 142, l&:adrys retro 
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rot Egyou unskilled tn this business X. O. 3.9. So with rplBwy skilled in, rupddbs 
blind, dwacpos unacquainied, dyvuvacros unpractised, dwalsevros uneducated, dhOns 
wnaccustomed, éy.ipabhs late in learning, ptdouabhs fond of learning. 


1420. Remembering, Caring For (1356).—xaxdv pvjpoves mindful of crime 
A. Eum, 382, éwcuedhs ray plrAwy attentive to friends X. M. 2. 6. 36, duriuwr rd 
unviror unmindful of dangers Ant.2.a.7; and, by analogy, cvyyvduwr ray 
drpwriney duaprnpdrwy forgiving of humanerrors X. C. 6.1.37, So duedhs care- 
less of, éxcrfopwy forgetful of. 

1421. Perception (1361).— Compounds in -#xoos from drow: Adéywr xardr 
ér4uon. hearers of noble words P. R. 499 a, brhxoot Geocaray subjects of the 
Thessalians T. 4. 78, dwijxoos TG» yoréwr obedient to parents P. R. 468d, drjxoo 
radelas ignorant of culture Aes.1.141. So cuvjxoos hearing together, xarhxoos 
obeying. éxhxoos, xarhxoos, and brijxoos also take the dative. 

1422. Fulness (1369). — xapas 4 réds Hv poorh the city was full of rejoic- 
ing D. 18.217, wapddeccos dyplwy Onplwy rrhpns a park full of wild beasts X. A. 
1.2.7, rrovecwrepos pportoews richer in good sense P. Pol. 2610, gidddwpos etpe- 
vias generous of govd-will P. S. 197d, dwAncros ypnudrwr greedy of money 
X. C. 8.2.20. So with furdews, c6urdews. xAtpyns may take the dative. 


1423. Ruling (1370). —ravrys xbpios ris xwpas master of this country 
D.3.16, dxparhs épyfs unrestrained in passion T. 3. 84. So with éyxparhs master 
of, abroxpdrwp complete master of, dxpdrwp intemperate in. 


1424. Value (1372). —rdwis déla déxa pvdy a rug worth ten minae X. A. 
1. 3, 27, 86fa ypnudrwy obk wrnrh reputation is not to be bought for money I. 2. 32. 
So with derdgios worth, ledppowos in equal poise with (T. 2. 42), détdxpews sufficient, 
dedtos unworthy. dtd» rim with the infinitive denotes i¢ is meet for a person Co 
dv something or the like. 


1425. Accountability (1375).—atlrws rovrwy accountable for this P. G. 447 a, 
foxes Uuxoratiou liable to a charge of desertion L. 14. 5, doeBelas bw6dixos sub- 
det to a trial for tmpiety P. L. 907 e, txoredhs pbpov subject to tribute T.1. 19, 
tobrwv bretOuvos buiy responsible to you for this D. 8.69, dbgot rdr ddienudrwr un- 
punished for offences Lyc. 79. &voxos usually takes the dative, and so brev@vvos 
Meaning dependent on or exposed to. The above compounds of iré take the 
genitive by virtue of the substantive contained in them. 


1426. Place. —évarrios opposite and a few other adjectives denoting near- 
ness or approach (1353) may take the genitive, chiefly in poetry: éva»rlo: Ecra» 
"Axady they stood opposite the Achaeans P 343. Cp. rod Ilévrou éwixdporac at 
an angle with the Pontus Hdt. 7.36. évayrios usually takes the dative. 

1427. Separation (1392). — gdir\wy dyabdy Epnucs deprived of good friends 
X. M. 4.4.24, pix pirdh odparos the soul separated from the body P. L. 899 a, 
deSedol ypnudrwy sparing of money P. R. 548b (or perhaps under 1366), brAns 
kabapdy clear of undergrowth X.O. 16.13, dxavoros yéwy never ceasing lamenta- 
tions E. Supp. 82. So with édebOepos free from, ays pure from, innocent of, 
éppavds bereft of, yuurds stripped of, ubvos alone. 

1428. Compounds of alpha privative.—In addition to the adjectives with 
alpha privative which take the genitive by reason of the notion expressed in the 
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verb, or by analogy, there are many others, some of which take the genitive 
because of the idea of separation, especially when the genitive is of kindred 
meaning and an attributive adjective is added for the purpose of more exact 
definition. Thus, drives deprived of, adrabyjs not suffering, dredhs free frum 
(1392): as rizijs Aripos deprived of honour P. L.774b, Axas dppémwor raldwr 
without male children I. 12.126, rot ndicrou Oeduaros d0éaros not seeing the most 
pleasant sight X.M.2.1.31, Agwos riode ris dpas without udtering this curse 
‘§. O. C. 865. This is more frequent in poetry than prose. 

a. So when the adjectives are passive: ¢i\w» Axcdavros unwept by friends 
S. Ant. 847, cp. xaxdv dueddAwros obdels no one is hard for evil fortune to capture 
S. O.C. 1722. The genitive with adjectives in alpha privative is sometimes called 
the genitive of relation. 


1429. Want (1396).—dpyuara xevd judxwy chariots deprived of their 
drivers X. A. 1.8.20, évdehs dperfjis lacking virtue P.R.38lc. So with wépnys 
poor, é\dXjurhs and éwideys lacking. 


1430. Distinction (1401).— didgopos ra» Ed\drwy different from the rest P. 
Par. 160d, érepor rd 750 Tov dyaGot pleasure is different from what is good P. G. 
500 d, dA\Aa rap Sixalwy at variance with justice X. M. 4.4.25 (dAdos is almost 
a comparative). So with dAdAoios and dAXérpws alien from (also with dat. 
unfavourable to, disinclined to). Sidpopos with dative means at variance with. 


1431. Comparison (1402). — Adjectives of the comparative degree or imply- 
ing comparison take the genitive. The genitive denotes the standard or point of 
departure from which the comparison is made, and often expresses a condensed 
comparison when actions are compared. Thus, frrwy duabhs cogod, Serds dv- 
Spelov an ignorant man is inferior to a wise man, a covard to a brave man 
P. Phae, 239 a, xpetrréy dare Nbyou rd KdAdos rijs yuvacxés the beauty of the woman 
is too great for description X.M.3.11.1, 'Ewtata wporépa Koépou wévre dyuépas 
ddtxero Epyaxa arrived five days before Cyrus X. A. 1. 2. 26, xaradeeorépar 7 ip 
Séta» rRs édwldos FaBev the reputation he acquired fell short of his expectation 
1.2.7. So with devrepos, iorepaios, repirrés. Comparatives with #, 1069. 


1432. So with multiplicatives in -rhots and -rAdows: Scrddow dréSenes 
Oy EkaBer it returned duuble what it received X. C. 8.3.38. So with rodX\oor és. 


1433. The genitive with the comparative often takes the place of # with 
another construction : d0Auwrepdv dors ph Oyiods odparos (=F wh Kye? odparc) pd 
rytet YoxD cuvocxety it is more wretched to dwell with a diseased soul than @ dis- 
eased body P. G. 479 b, wreloct vavel ra» “Adnvalwy (= 4 ol “AGnvain) rapiees 
they came with more ships than the Athenians T. 8. 52. 


1434. The superlative with the genitive is both partitive and ablatival ; 
the latter, when a thing is compared with many things taken singly. Thus, 
copwraros dvOpwxrwy P. A. 22c means wisest among men (part.) and wiser than 
any other single man. ‘The partitive idea is the stronger. The comparative 
and the superlative idea are both expressed in dvhp émsexhs viv drodécas ofcer 
paora rd»v &dd\wy a reasonable man will bear the loss of a son more easily than 
other men (and must easily of all men) P. R.603e, crparela peylory rir wpe 
airfs an expedition greater than any preceding it T. 1.10, rd» &\Awe toraroe the 
last among nations D. 8.72. Cp. udws rdv &\Awy = alone of all D. 21. 223. 
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1435. Cause (1405). —edsaluwy roi rpdrov happy because of his disposition 
P. Ph. 68, Seidasos rs cunpopas wretched because of thy lot S. O.'T. 1347, Bddavos 
bavudora: ro0 peyébous dates wonderful for their size X. A. 2.8.15, weplpoBos rod 
caragporn@hivac fearful of becoming an object of contempt P. Phae. 239b. So 
with rd\as and rAfpwy wretched. 


1436. Free Use.—a. Compound adjectives formed of a preposition and 
substantive may take a genitive dependent on the substantive: oxn»%s travidos 
under the shelter of the tent S. Aj. 796 (= brd addg). Frequent in poetry. 

b. Some adjectives are freely used with the genitive in poetry, as yduo: dpi 
Bos dddbpior Pl\ww the marriage of Paris bringing ruin on his friends A. Ag. 1156. 
This is rare in prose: 7d rip éxixovpoy Woyous fire that protects against cold X. M. 
4.3.7, caxofpyos wey rdy AdAwy, davroh Se xaxoupydbrepos doing evil to the others 
but more to himself 1.5.38, 4 ris "EAXdSos ddirjpios the curse and destroyer of 
Greece Aes. 3.157. These adjectives are practically equivalent to substantives. 
Cp. amans patriae. 


GENITIVE WITH ADVERBS | 


1437. The genitive is used with adverbs derived from adjectives 
which take the genitive, and with adverbs akin to verbs followed by 
the genitive. 

ra rovrov éffjs what comes after this P. R. 390 a (1345), éowrieds Four rob 
repdalvay they are in love with gain X.O. 12.15 (ep. 1349), 06) Avxelou straight 
for the Lyceum P. Lys. 203 b (cp. fOvce vebs he made straight for the ship 0 698; 
1353), évarrloy dadvrwy in the presence of all T. 6. 25, rAnclov OnBdy near Thebes 
D. 9.27, Nelkov wédas near the Nile A. Supp. 308 (1358), youéwy duedéorepor Exery 
be too neglectful of one’s parents P. 1.93828 (1356), ée rdvrwy r dy éuwelpws abrod 
éxévrwv of all those acquainted with him X. A. 2. 6.1, undews drelpws Eyer to be 
inexperienced in nothing I. 1. 62 (1345), d&lws dvdpds dyaGod in a manner worthy 
of a good man P. A. 82e, rperévrws Trav rpatdvrwy in a manner appropriate to 
the doers P. Menex. 239c (1372), duadepdvrws Tv Edw dvOpdrwv above the rest 
ofmen X. Hi. 7. 4 (1401), rovnpla OGrroyv Oavdrou bet ‘ wickedness flies faster than 
fate’ P. A. 89a (1402), wevOixds Exovca trod ddehpod mourning for her brother 
X.C. 6. 2.7 (1405). 


1438. An adverb with Syer or d3caxetrOa: is often used as a periphrasis for 
an adjective with elyac or for a verb. 


1439. The genitive is used with many adverbs (a) of place, 
(b) of time, (c) of quantity. 

a. éuBarety wou rijs éxelywy ywpas to make an attack at some point of their 
country X.C. 6.1.42, ale@dyeros of Fy cuxod perceiving what a plight he was in 
D. 23. 156, of wpoeApduf doedyelas to what a pitch of wanton arrogance he has 
come 4.9, évraida rijs ronrirelas at that point of the administration 18. 62, eldéva 
Srov vis éoriw to know where in the world he is P. R.4038e, wéppw ¥8y rod Blov, 
Santrou 382 é¢yyés already far advanced in life, near death P. A. 88c, éwl rdde 
Sargii8os on this side of Phaselis 1.7.80, wpds Bopéav ro0 XxduSpov north of 
Mt. Scombrus T. 2. 96, \dNot EAAQ 77s whAews some in one part, others in another 
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part of the city 2. 4, dwayrixpd rhs "Arricys opposite Attica D. 8. 36. So with 
éyrés inside, claw within, éxarépwiev on both sides, bricbev behind, rpbcbew before. 
b. wnvlk’ doriy Apa ris nudpas; at what time of day ? Ar. Av. 1498, r9s hudpas 
éyé late in the day X. H. 2. 1. 28. 
Cc. Tdvy rowtrwy din» enough of such matters P. Charm. 153d, rotrwr ay 
enough of this X. C. 8. 7. 25. 


1440. Most of the genitives in 1489 are partitive. Some of the adverbs 
falling under 1437 take also the dative (dyx:, ¢yyés, rAnolor in the poets, ét#s, 
épetiis). 

1441. The genitive is used with adverbs of manner, especially with the 
intransitive %w, #«xw (Hdt.). The genitive usually has no article: as rdxous 
Exacros elxev as fast as each could (with what measure of speed he had) X. H. 
4. 5. 16, ws rodap elxov as fast as my legs could carry me Hat. 6. 116, Zxovres 
ed ppevdy being in their right minds E. Hipp. 462, ed owparos ev to be in good 
bodily condition P. R. 404 a (cp. 407 c, rods vycecvas Exorras Ta owpara those whe 
are sound in body: with the article, 1121), xpnudrwv && feovres well off Hdt. 
5. 62, rod worduou cards Edbxer W words xabloracdac . . . THs Te éxi Opdxns zapddov 
xpnoluws tery they thought that the city was well situated for the war and would 
prove useful for the march along Thrace T. 3. 92. 

1442. This use is probably derived from that with adverbs of place: thus 
was tyes Sétns; in what state of mind are you? VY. R. 456d is due to the 
analogy of rob 86&ys; (cp. Sroe yrouns S, El. 922). 


1443. The genitive is used with many adverbs denoting separation. Thas, 


toras h puxh xwpls rot owparos the soul will exist without the body P. Ph. 66e, 


Slya rod iperépov rAHGous separate from your force X.C. 6. 1. 8, mpbow rap 
anya far from the sources X. A. 3. 2. 22, éurodady dddAHAOLS wOANGY Kal dyabar 
tcerbe you will prevent one another from enjoying many blessings X. C. 
8.5.24, AdOpg ray crparwrdv without the knowledge of the soldiers X. A. 1. 
3. 8. So with t&w outside, éxrés without, outside, wépay across, xptga unbe- 
known to. 


GENITIVE OF TIME AND PLACE 


1444. Time.— The genitive denotes the time within which, or at 
a certain point of which, an action takes place. As contrasted with 
the accusative of time (1582), the genitive denotes a portion of time. 
Hence the genitive of time is partitive. Cp. roy pew yeqrova vee 6 
eds, rov S& Oépeos xpnioxovrat rp voare during the (entire) tcinter the 
god rains, but in (a part of) summer they need the water Hat. 3. 117. 

huépas by day, vuxrébs at or by night, peonuBplas at midday, Selrys tn the 
afternoon, éowépas in the evening, 9povs in summer, xemmavos in winter, hpos 
in spring, érdpas in autumn, rot Aorod in the future. ‘The addition of article 
or attributive usually defines the time more exactly. Thus, odxoty 5d perv O€pors 
Pixewhy Lye, Hdd 8¢ yerpdvos ddreevhy; is it not pleasant to have (a house) cool 
in summer, and warm in winter ? X.M. 3. 8.9, gxero rijs wards he departed 
during the night X. A. 7.2.17. nal Qudpas al vuxrds Aywy éxi rods rodeplous Loth 
by day and by night leading ayainst the enemy 2. 6. 7, fdeyor rod Noswod pyxér: 


= 
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éfetvar dvoulas Aptac they said that for the fulure (at any time in the future) w& 
should no longer be permitted to set an example of lawlessness 6.7. 34. (Dis- 
linguish 7d Aowdy for the (entire) future 3. 2.8.) évrés within is sometimes 
aided to the genitive. 


1445. The addition of the article may have a distributive sense: 8paxuhp 
AduBave ris nuépas he received a drachm a day T. 8. 17. 


1446. The genitive may denote the time since an action has happened or the 
time until an action will happen: oddels ué rw hpwranxe acwy ovSey WoANGY ér dv for 
many years nobody has put a new question to me P.G. 448 a, Baocdeds ob payetras 
déxa huepaw the king will not fight for ten days X. A.1. 7. 18. 


1447. The genitive may or may not denote a definite part of the time during 
which anything takes place ; the dative fixes the time explicitly either by speci- 
fying a definite point in a given period or by contracting the whole period to a 
definite point; the accusative expresses the whole extent of time from beginning 
woend : cp. rp 8é¢ barepalg ol nev AOnvaio 7b re rpodareop elNov cal rhe hyépar Awa- 
gay d3yfour Thy viv, of re Tpidkédouwr TOY Cxuvalwy ris éwiovons vucrds dwex wpynoay 
on the next day the Athenians captured the suburb and laid waste the land for 
that entire day, while the three hundred Scionaeans departed in the course of the 
following night T. 4.130; nudépg 5é dptdyevor tplry ws olxobev Spunoay, rabrny re 
elpydiovre xal rhy rerdprny xal ris wéumrys uéxpe aplorov beginning on the third 
day after their departure, they continued their work (all) this day and the fourth, 
and on the fifth until the mid-day meal 4. 90. 

a. The genitive of time is less common than the dative of time (1539) with 
ordinals, or with 3&3, obros, éxetvos; a8 ratrns ris wxrbs T. 6. 97, P. Cr. 44a, 
éxelvou ro pnvbs in the course of that month X. M.4.8.2. For 6épous we find 
éy O€pe. rarely and, in poetry, #épe. T. 4. 133 has both rod abrod Oépovs and é» 
ry abr@ Oépe in the course of the same summer ; cp. Icos péee Ev re Oépet al xe- 
pan & “Iorpos Hdt. 4. 50 and “Iorpos Ios pée bépeos cal xetudvos 4. 48 (the Ister 
flows with the same volume in summer and winter). 

1448. Place.— The genitive denotes the place within which or at 
which an action happens. This is more frequent in poetry than in 
prose. : 

wedlow Suexéyev to chase over the plain E 222, lev rolxou rot érdpoio he was 
sitting by the other wall (lit. in a place of the wall) I 219, Aedouuéros ‘Nxeavoio 
having bathed in Ocecnus E 6, ofre Ilddou lepfs obr' “Apyeos obre Muxivns neither 
in sacred Pylos nor in Argos nor in Mycenae ¢ 108, révd' elcedd—w recxéwy thou 
didst admit this man within the walls E. Phoen. 451, lévac rod wpdcw to go 
forward X. A. 1.8.1, érerdxivoy ris d500 rods cxodalrepov epoctéyras they has- 
tened on their way those who came up more slowly T. 4. 47; rads xepds olxoion 
they dwell on the left hand A. Pr. 714 (possibly ablatival). 

1449. Many adverbs of place are genitives in form (adrof there, rot where ? 
ot3auou nowhere). Cp. 341. 


DATIVE 


1450. The Greek dative does duty for three cases: the dative 
proper, and two lost cases, the instrumental and the locative. 
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a. The dative derives its name (4 dors) wrracts, casus dativus) from the 
use with 8:3é6vac (1469). 


1451. The dative is a necessary complement of a verb when the 
information given by the verb is incomplete without the addition 
of the idea expressed by the dative. ‘Thus, wef@era: he obeys, calls for 
the addition of an idea to complete the sense, as rots vouors the larcs. 


1452. The dative as a voluntary complement of a verb adds some- 
thing unessential to the eee of an idea. Thus, avroés oi 
BdpBapa drndOov the barbarians departed — for them (to their ad- 
vantage). Here belongs the dative of interest, 1474 ff. 


1453. But the boundary line between the necessary and the voluntary 
complement is not always clearly marked. When the idea of the action, not 
the object of the action, is emphatic, a verb, usually requiring a dative to com- 
plete its meaning, may be used alone, as welBera: he is obedient. 


1454. With many intransitive verbs the dative is the sole complement. 
With transitive verbs it is the indirect complement (dative of the indirect or 
remoter object, usually a person); that is, it further defines the meaning of 
a verb already defined in part by the accusative. 


1455. Many verbs so vary in meaning that they may take the dative either 
alone or along with the accusative (sometimes the genitive). No rules can be 
given, and English usage is not always the same as Greek usage. 


1456. The voice often determines the construction. Thus, rel@e» rend to per- 
suade some one, welOecOal rim to persuade oneself for some one (qbey some one), 
kededery rivd Taira wovety to order some one to do this, wapaxedeverOal rim raira 
wovety to exhort some one to do this. 


DATIVE PROPER 


1457. The dative proper denotes that to or for which something 
is or 1s done. 


1458. It is either (1) used with single words (verbs, adjectives, and some- 
times with adverbs and substantives) or (2) it serves to define an entire sentence ; 
herein unlike the genitive and accusative, which usually modify single members 
of a sentence. The connection between dative and verb is less intimate than 
that between genitive or accusative and verb. 


1459. The dative proper is largely personal, and denotes the person who is 
{nterested in or affected by the action ; and includes 1461-1478 as well as 1474 ff. 
The dative proper is not often used with things; when so used there is usually 
personification or semi-personification. 


THE DATIVE DEPENDENT ON A SINGLE WORD 


DATIVE AS DIRECT COMPLEMENT OF VERBS 


1460. The dative may be used as the sole complement of many 
verbs that are usually transitive in English. Such are 
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1461. (I) To benefit, help, injure, please, displease, be friendly or 
hostile, blame, be angry, threaten, envy. 

Boybetr roiorw Hdixnpévors to help the wronged E. 1. A. 79, ob« Ay hrwbyder wy Hyuiy 
he would not now be troubling us D. 8.6, dvri rod curepyeiy davrois 7a cuudéporra 
éxypedfovery ddAj Nos instead Of codperating for their mutual interests, they re- 
vile one another X. M. 3. 5. 16, ef rots wiéoory dpéoxorrés éxyer, roicd Ap pdvos 
obx dps awapéoxoiper if we are pleasing to the majority, it would not be right 
if we should displease them alone T. 1. 38, edvoetv rots xaxévas to be friendly to the 
ill-intenttoned X. C. 8. 2. 1, enol dpyliforra: they are angry at me P. A. 28, 
Ty Onpayéver Frelhouy they threatened Theramenes T. 8. 92, ob GOovdr rots rov- 
trove. not cherishing envy against the rich X.A.1. 9. 19. 


1462. Some verbs of benefiting and injuring take the accusative (wqedei», 
Br\dwrrecy, 1591 a) ; picety rrva hate some one. Rvocredeiv, cuudépery be of advan- 
tage take the dative. 

1463. (II) To meet, approach, yield. 

éwel 82 dwtrrycar adrois ol orpariyol but when the generals met them X. A. 
2.3.17, wepervyxdver Dcroxpdre: he meets Philocrates X. H.4. 8. 24, wolors ob xph 
Onplas werdga»y what wild beasts one must not approach X.C. 1.4.7, odd elk’ 
dvd-yxy xal Geoios wh pdyou yield to necessity and war not with heaven E. fr. 716. 
On the genitive with verbs of approaching, see 1353. 


1464. (III) To obey, serve, pardon, trust, advise, command, etc. 


rots wopos welOov obey the laws 1.1.16, rG buerépp Evuddpw braxoterr to be 
subservient to your interests T. 5. 98, Gv undemug Sovdretys rdv Hdordy if you are 
the slave of no pleasure I. 2. 29, érlorevoy abry al rédas the cities trusted him 
X. A. 1. 9. 8, orparyy@ orpariérats wapavodyrs a general advising his men 
P. lon 540 d, rq Micg éohunve petvyew he ordered the Mysian to flee X. A. 6. 2. 
30, r@ Kredpxy €8ba dyav he shouted to Clearrhus tu lead X. A. 1. 8, 12. 


1465. xedebeer command (strictly impel) may be followed in Attic by the 
accusative and (usually) the infinitive; in Hom. by the dative either alone or 
with the infinitive. Many verbs of commanding (sapayyé\\ev, d:axedeber Oat) 
take in Attic the accusative, not the dative, when used with the infinitive (1906 n.). 
braxoéery (and dxovecr = obey) may take the genitive (1366). 


1466. (IV) To be like or unlike, compare, befit. 


douxcévas Tots Towvras to be like such men P. R. 349d, rl ob» rpéwe: dvdpl révyri ; 
what then befits a poor man ? P. A. 36d. 


1467. The dative of the person and the genitive of the thing are used with 
the impersonals 8ef (1400), uérecri, péder, perapéder, wpoofxe. Thus, puco- 
dbpwy dvdpl rupduny Sef a tyrant needs mercenaries X. Hi. 8.10, ws ob perdyv avrois 
"Erc8dyrou inasmuch as they had nothing to do with Epidamnus T.1.28, ox dp 
éfdcaro peréuedev abrp he did not repent of his acts of vivience And. 4.17, rovry 
79s Bow las x poohxe ovdév he has nothing to do with Boeotia X.A.3.1.81. ekeor! 
pos tf is in my power does not take the genitive. For the accusative instead of 
the dative, see 1400. Cp. 1344. 
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a. For Soxe? por it seems to me (mihi videtur), 30x po (mihi videor) may be 
ased. b. For other cases of the dative as direct complement see 1476, 1481. 


1468. An intransitive verb taking the dative can form a personal passive, 
the dative becoming the nominative subject of the passive. Cp. 1745. 


DATIVE AS INDIRECT COMPLEMENT OF VERBS 


1469. Many verbs take the dative as the indirect object together 
with an accusative as the direct object. The indirect object is com- 
monly introduced in English by to. 


Kipos dldwoty abry t unvdv wocbby Cyrus gives him pay for six months X. A. 
1.1.10, 7@ ‘Tpxavly txrov éSwphocaro he presented a horse to the Hyrcanian X.C. 
8.4.24, rd 8@ AdAra Stavetuae rots orpariyots to distribute the rest to the generals 
X.A.7.6.2, pixpdy peyddrw elxdoat to compare a small thing to a great thing 
T. 4.36, wéuxwy abry Ayyedor sending a messenger to him X. A.1.3.8, drwy voi- 
pal co déxa rddavra I promise you ten talents 1.7.18, rotro col 5 éptepar I lay 
this charge upon thee S. Aj. 116, wapive rots "A@nvalos rodde he advised the 
Athenians as fullvws 'T..8, éuot érerpépar rabrny rhy dpxyny to entrust this com- 
mand to me X. A.6.1.31, \éyecw raGra rots crpariwras to say this tn the soldiers 
1.4.11 (Aéyecy wpés viva lacks the personal touch of the dative, which indicates 
interest in the person addressed). A dependent clause often represents the 
accusative. 


1470. Passive. — The accusative of the active becomes the subject of the 
passive, the dative remains: éxelyp airn } xupa €360y this land was given to 
him X.H.3.1.6. 


DATIVE AS DIRECT OR INDIRECT COMPLEMENT OF VERBS 


1471. Many verbs may take the dative either alone or with the 
accusative. 


ovdert péudhopac I find fault with no one 1).21.190, ri dv por péugoro; what 
fault would you have to find with me? X.O.2.15; swnperd rots Geots Iam a ser- 
vant of the gods X.C.8.2.22, "Epwrt xa» twnperet he serves Eros in everything 
P.S.196¢; wapaxedevovrac rots wepl vixns dymuAdwuévas they exhort those who are 
striving for victory 1.9.79, rabra rots éwAtrats rapaxeXedouar I address this exhor- 
tation to the hoplites T.7.63; dvecdltere rots ddixoto.w you reproach the guilty 
L. 27.16 (also accus.), OnBalois rhy duablav dvecdl{over they upbraid the Thebans 
with their ignorance 1. 15,248; GOeots evéduevor having prayed to the gods T.3. 58. 
evtduevor Trois Sects rayabd having prayed to the gods for success X. C.2.3.1 (ep. 
alrety rived Tt, 1628). So dwiripav (éyxadetv) rim to censure (accuse) some one. 
émiriuay (éyxanetv) rl reve censure something in (bring an accusation against) 
some one. So dwedety threaten; and dudveyv, drdéfev, dphyey ward off (revi rx 
in poetry, 1483), 


1472. tjuwpety (poet. riuwpetodal) rim means fo avenye some one (take 
vengeance for some one), a8 Tinwphoey gor Tod wacdds Umioxyvotpa 1 promise to 
avenge you because of (on the murderer of) yuur son X.C. 4.6.8, ef ripwptoes 
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HarpdxrAy roy pébvoy if you avenge the murder of Patroclus P.A.28c. repwpeicdal 
(rarely ripwpety) teva means lo avenge oneself upon some One ( punish some one). 


1473. For the dative of purpose (to what end ?), common in Latin with a 
second dative (duno darv), Greek uses a predicate noun: éxelyy ) xwpa Sapor 
656m the country was given to him asa gift X.H.3.1.6. The usage in Attic 
inscriptions (#roc rats O¥pars nails for the doors C.I.A. 2, add. 884 b, 1, 38) is 
somewhat similar to the Latin usage. Cp. 1502. 

a. The infinitive was originally, at least in part, a dative of an abstract 
substantive, and served to mark purpose: rls 7° dp oqwe Bedy Epide Evvenxe 
paxesOar; who then of the guds brought the twain together (for) to contend in 
strife? A8. Cp. ‘‘ what went ye out for to see?’’ St. Matth. 11. 8. 


DATIVE AS A MODIFIER OF THE SENTENCE 
DATIVE OF INTEREST 


1474. The person for whom something is or is done, or in reference 
to whose case an action is viewed, is put in the dative. 

a. Many of the verbs in 1461 ff. take a dative of interest. 1476 ff. are special 
CaSes. 


1475. After verbs of motion the dative (usually personal) is used, especially 
in poetry: xeipas éuol dpéyorras reaching out their hands to me » 257, pixas 
"Aids wpotayer hurled their souls on to Hades (a person) A383; rarely, in prose, 
after verbs not compounded with a preposition: oxévres (scil. ras vais) ‘Payly 
putting in at Rhegium T.7.1. Cp. 1485. 


1476. Dative of the Possessor. — The person for whom a thing 
exists is put in the dative with elvat, yiyveoOat, imdpyxev, Pivat (poet.), 
etc., when he is regarded as ciiterested In its possession. 


EAs wey xphyard dori, nuivy 3¢ Edppaxor dyaol others have riches, we have 
good allies T. 1. 86, r@ dixaly wapd Bedy Sapa ylyverac gifts are bestowed upon the 
just man by the gods P.R.613e, irdpye: jnutv ovdev rdv éwiryndelwy we hare no 
supply of provisions X. A.2.2.11, waor Ovarois Ipu pbpos death is the naturul lot 
of all men S. El. 860. 


1477. So with verbs of thinking and perceiving: rdv dyabdv Apxovra BAé- 
rovra véuoy dvOpwros évduicey Cyrus considered that a good ruler was a living 
law to man X.C.8. 1.22, Oappotor wdrcora wodéutor, Srav rots évavrlos wpdyuara 
rurOdrwrrar the enemy are most courageous when they learn that the JSorces 
upposed to them are in trouble X. Hipp. 6. 8. 


1478. In the phrase S5youd (dori) r:m the name is put in the same case as 
Svoua. Thus, f80ta dxotca: Svona aury elvac AydOwva I thought I heard his name 
was Agathon P.Pr.31l5e. Svoud pol dort and Svona (érwruulav) %xw are treated 
as the passives of dvoudtw. Cp, 1322 a. 

1479. Here belong the phrases (1) rl (éorev) uot xat col; what have I to do 
with thee ?; cp. rl r@ vbuy nal r9 Bacdvy; what have the law and torture in 
common? D. 29.36. (2) rl raft’ éuol; what have I to do with this? D. 54.17. 
(3) rl uot wréov; what gain have I? X.C. 5.5.34, 


uVvuE 
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1480. The dative of the possessor denotes that something is at the disposal 
of a person or has fallen to his share temporarily. The genitive of possession 
lays stress on the person who owns something. The dative answers the question 
what is it that he has ?, the genitive answers the question who ts it that has some- 
thing? The uses of the two cases are often parallel, but not interchangeable. 
Thus, in KOpos, 06 od fica 7d dwd rode Cyrus, to whom you will henceforth belong 
X.C. 6.1.6, @ would be inappropriate. With a noun in the genitive the dative 
of the possessor is used (rd» éxarépors tupudxw» T.2.1); with a noun in the 
dative, the genitive of the possessor (ros daurdy tvypudxos 1.18). 


1481. Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage (dativus commodi et 
tncommodi).— The person or thing for whose advantage or disad- 
vantage, anything is or is done, is put in the dative. The dative 
often has to be translated as if the possessive genitive were used; 
but the meaning is different. 


éwecdh avrois ol BdpBapo: éx ris xwpas dx AdGor after the barbarians had departed 
(for them, to their advantage) from their country T.1.89, &\d\o orpdrevpa avrg 
ouvehéyero another army was being raised for him X.A.1.1.9, &\Aq@ 6 rowires 
whovre?, kal ovx daur@ such a manis rich for another, and not for himself P. Menex. 
246 e, creparolcba: re Bew to be crowned in honour of the god X.H. 4.3.21, #cr- 
orl3ns txparre Siklexy Philistides was working in the interest of Philip D.9. 59, 
va xphyar alr: dvOpwrois xaxdy money is a cause of misery to mankind 
E. Fr. 682, of Opgxes of rq Anyuocbéva iorephoarres the Thracians who came too 
late (for, i.e.) to help Demosthenes T.7.29, 48 % huépa rots “Edges peyddwr canis 
&pte: this day will be to the Greeks the beginning of great sorrows 2.13, dp ris 
co: TQp olxer Gr drodpa if any of your slaves runs away X.M.2. 10.1. 

a. For the middle denoting to do something for oneself, see 1719. 

b. In the last example in 1481, as elsewhere, the dative of a personal pro- 
noun is used where a possessive pronoun would explicitly denote the owner. 


1482. A dative, dependent on the sentence, may appear to depend on a 
substantive : col 8 Sdcw AvSpa ry Ovyarpl to you I will give a husband for 
your daughter X.C.8.4.24. Common in Hat, 


1483. With verbs of depriving, warding of, and the like, the dative of the 
person may be used: 7d cuvorparetecy ddedety odlocy ehOnoay they asked him 
to relieve them (lit. take away for them) from serving in the war X.C.7. 1.44, 
Aavaciory Novydy uivoy ward off ruin from (for) the Danai A456. So ddégas 
rivi rs (poet.). Cp. 1892, 1628. 


1484. With verbs of receiving and buying, the person who gives or sells 
may stand in the dative. In dé¢xec@al ri rim (chiefly poetic) the dative denotes 
the interest of the recipient in the donor: Our: déxro déras she took the cup 
from (for, i.e. to please) Themis O 87. So with wrécov rplwyal co rd xoupldca ; 
at what price am I to buy the pigs of you? Ar. Ach. 812. 


1485. With verbs of motion the dative of the person to whom is properly a 
dative of advantage or disadvantage: #\Ge rots ASnralas } dyyedla the message 
came to (for) the Athenians T.1.61. Cp. 1476. 


1486. Dative of Feeling (Ethical Dative).—The personal pro- 
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nouns of the first and second person are often used to denote the 
interest of the speaker, or to secure the interest of the person spoken 
to, in an action or statement. 


péurno OE wor uh OopuBety pray remember not to make a disturbance P. A. 27 b, 
duovedrepo yerfoorrar buiy ol vor your young men will grow less cultivated P. R. 
546 d, rowoGro tui dors  rupayvls such a thing, you know, is despotism Hat. 5. 92 9, 
"Apradépyns tyuty ‘Tordowess dort wats Artaphernes, you know, ts Hystaspes’ son 
5.30. The dative of feeling may denote surprise: db pijfrep, ws cards por 6 wdewos 
oh mother, how handsome grandpa is X.C.1.3.2. With the dative of feeling 
cp. ‘*knock me here’? Shakesp. 7. of Sh. 1.2.8, ‘‘study me how to please the 
eye’ ZL. L. L.i. 1. 80. rot surely, often used to introduce general statements or 
maxims, is a petrified dative of feeling (= gol). 

a. This dative in the third person is very rare (aéry in P. R. 343 a), 

b. This construction reproduces the familiar style of conversation and may 
often be translated by J beg yuu, please, you see, let me tell you, etc. Some- 
times the idea cannot be given in translation. This dative is a form of 1481. 


1487. wnol Povdoplye loti, etc. — Instead of a sentence with a finite 
verb, a participle usually denoting inclination or aversion is added to 
the dative of the person interested, which depends on a form of elvat, 
y‘yveoOa, etc. 

T@ THO 7 Sy TAaracdv ov Bovdopévy Fr rdr' AOnvalwy ddlcracba the Plaiaean 
democracy did not wish to revolt from the Athenians (= 7d whos obx éBob)dero 
iglsracOa) T. 2.8 (lit. it was not for them when wishing), &» Bovdouévors dxobery 
¥ rovraot, urnobjoouac if these men (the jury) desire to hear it, I shall take the 
matter up later (= ay obra dxovecy Bobd\wrrar) D. 18.11, éravédOwper, ef cor H50- 
pény éorly let us go back Uf it is your pleasure to do so P. Ph. 78 b, ef uh dopéras 
iuiy dpiypa if I have come against your will T. 4.85, Nixig rpocdexopéry fy ra 
rapa Tar Evyecralwy Nicias was prepared for the news from the Egestaeans 6. 46, 
Gv 82 od re ‘Aynoirldy dxOouery this was not displeasing to Agesilaus X. H. 
5.3.13. Cp. quibus bellum volentibus erat. 


1488. Dative of the Agent.— With passive verbs (usually in the 
perfect and pluperfect) and regularly with verbal adjectives in -rds 
and -réos, the person in whose interest an action is done, is put in 
the dative. The notion of agency does not belong to the dative, but 
it is a natural inference that the person interested is the agent. 

duol xal rovras wéwpaxrac has been done by (for) me and these men TD. 19, 205, 
éwedh abrots wapecxevacro when they had got their preparations ready 'T. 1. 46, 
tocairdé yor elphcbw let so much have been said by me L. 24. 4, ébydleOa rz 
Bovhy let it have been decreed by the senate C.I.A. 2. 55, 9. 

a. With verbal adjectives in -rés and -réos (2149): rots ofkoc SmAwrés en- 
tied by those at home X. A. 1.7.4, hutvy y' bréep ris ddevOeplas dywuordor we at 
least must struggle to defend our freedom D.9.70. For the accus. with -réov, see 
2152 a, 

1489. The usual restriction of the dative to tenses of completed action seems 
ww be due to the fact that the agent is represented as placed in the position of 
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. viewing an already completed action in the light of its relation to himself (inter- 


est, advantage, possession). 


1490. The dative of the agent is rarely employed with other tenses than 
perfect and pluperfect: Aéyera: Hyuiv is said by us P. L. 716 b, rots Kepxvpalos ody 
éwpdvro the ships were not seen by (were invisible to) the Corcyraeans T. 1.51; 
present, T. 4.64, 109; aorist T. 2. 7. 


1491. The person by whom (not for whom) an action is explicitly 
said to be done, is put in the genitive with ted (1698. 1. b). 


1492. The dative of the personal agent is used (1) when the subject is 
impersonal, the verb being transitive or intransitive, (2) when the subject is 
personal and the person is treated as a thing in order to express scorn (twice 
only in the orators: D. 19. 247, 57.10). 


1493. wuxé with the genitive of the personal agent is used (1) when the sub- 
ject is a person, a city, a country, or is otherwise quasi-personal, (2) when the 
verb is intransitive even if the subject is a thing, as rv rex ay Urd ra» BapBdpws 
wexrwxitrwy the walls having been destroyed by the barbarians Aes. 2. 172, (3) in 
a few cases with an impersonal subject, usually for the sake of emphasis, as 
ws éralpa Fv... bxd rv AddAwy olxelwy Kal bwd Tay yerrdvwy pepaprbpyrac that 
she was an hetaera has been testified by the rest of his relatives and by his 
neighbours Is. 3. 13. 

a. vixaoOat, #rradoba to be conquered may be followed by the dative of a 
person, by bré revos, or by the genitive (1402). 

1494. When the agent is a thing, not a person, the dative is commonly 
used whether the subject is personal or impersonal. If the subject is personal, 
txé may be used; in which case the inanimate agent is personified (see 1698. 
l.w.1). dé is rarely used when the subject is impersonal. txé is never used 
with the impersonal perfect passive of an intransitive verb. 


DATIVE OF RELATION 


1495. The dative may be used of a person to whose case the 
statement of the predicate is limited. 


pevyerw abrois dopadéorepdy dorir uty it is safer for them to flee than for us 
X. A. 3. 2. 19, rpejpes dorty els ‘Hpdxrecay Auépas paxpas wrods for a trireme tt is 
along day’s sail to Heraclea 6.4.2. Such cases as dpduos éyévero rois orpariaras 
the suldiers began to run X. A. 1. 2. 17 belong here rather than under 1476 or 1488. 

a. ws restrictive is often added: paxpa ws yéporr: 636s @ long road (at least) 
Sor an old man S. 0. C. 20, swppoctyns 8¢ ws rrHGa od ra rodde uéyiora; for 
the mass of men are not the chief points of temperance such as these? P. R, 889d. 


1496. Dative of Reference.— The dative of a noun or pronoun 
often denotes the person in whose opinion a statement holds good. 


ydpous rods wpwrous éyduer Ilépoyo: 6 Adpeios Darius contracted marriages 
most distinguished in the eyes of the Persians Hdt. 3. 88, woe vixd» rots xperais 
to be victorious in the judgment of all the judges Ar. Av. 445, roddotory olxrpés 
pitiful in the eyes of many S. Tr. 1071. wapé is often used, as in rapd Adpely 
kpity in the upinion of Darius Hat. 3. 160. 
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1497. The dative participle, without a noun or pronoun, is fre- 
quently used in the singular or plural to denote indefinitely the per- 
gon judging or observing. This construction is most common with 
participles of verbs of coming or going and with participles of verbs 
of considering. 

 Opdxn dort» ert detca els roy Hébvrov eloxddowrs Thrace is on the right as you 
sail into the Pontus X. A. 6. 4.1, fdeyor Sre H b8ds SiaBdere roy worapdy eri 
AvSlay pdépor they said that, when you had crossed the river, the road led to Lydia 
3. 5. 15, odk od» Arowor Siadoyisopévors ras Swpeas vil wrelous eivar; ts it not strange, 
when we reflect, that gifts are more frequent now ? Aes. 3. 179, 7rd ue» EEwher dxro- 
plop compe ovx Ayay Ceppdy hy if you touched the surface the body was not very hot 
T. 2. 49, xpos dpéActay crowouuéry b éwacvérns Tod dixalov drnbeter tf you look at 
the matter from the poins of view of advantage, the panegyrist of justice speaks 
the truth P. R. 589c. So (ws) cuveddvre elxety (X. A. 3. 1.38) to speak briefly 
(lit. for one having brought the matter into small compass), cvveddyri D. 4.7. 

a. The participle of verbs of coming or going is commonly used in statements 
of geographical situation. 

b. The present participle is more common than the aorist in the case of all 
verbs belonging under 1497. 


1496. Dative of the Participle expressing Time.— In expressions 
of time a participle is often used with the dative of the person 
interested in the action of the subject, and especially to express the 
time that has passed since an action has occurred (cp. “and this is 
the sixth month with her, who was called barren” St. Luke i. 36). 


dwopotrrs 3 abr@ Epxera: Ipoundeds Prometheus comes to him in his perplexity 
P. Pr. 3S2l1c, Zeropdrr: wopevopévy ol laweis évruyxdvove. rpecBbras while Xeno- 
phon was on the march, his horsemen fell in with some old men X. A. 6.3. 10. 
The idiom is often transferred from persons to things: tyépar uddwra foay Tp 
Muridtvy dddweulg éxrd, Sr’ és 7d “EuBaroy xarérdevcav about seven days had 
passed since the capture of Mytilene, when they sailed into Embatum T. 3. 29. 
This construction is frequent in Hom. and Hdt. The participle is rarely 
omitted (T. 1. 13.). 

a. A temporal clause may take the place of the participle: r7 orparid, dg 
ob dtéwNevoer els LixeAlav, F8n éorl ddo xal wevrijxovra fry it is already fifty-two 
years since the expedition sailed to Sicily Is. 6. 14. : 


DATIVE WITH ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


1499. Adjectives, adverbs, and substantives, of kindred meaning 
with the foregoing verbs, take the dative to define their meaning. 

Pacha? plror friendly to the king X. A. 2.1.20, eBvous r@ Stuy well disposed 
to the people And. 4.16, rots vdyors Evoxos subject to the laws 1). 21.35, éx pov 
Acvbepig xal rdpos évarriov hostile to liberty and opposed to law 8. 25, Evupaxle 
risvws relying on the alliance T. 6.2, @bpw twrxoo subject to tribute 7.57, hp» 
rogre Suoa Tots AGyus if you act in accordance with your words 2.72, orpards 
(sos cal wapardhows TY porépy an army equal or nearly so to the former 7. 42. 
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45eXpa rd Bovreduara rots Epyos plans like the deeds L. 2.64, ddAfrors dropolws 
in @ way unlike to each other P. Tim.36d. For substantives see 1502. 

a. Some adjectives, as ¢idos, ¢xOpés, may be treated as substantives and 
take the genitive. Some adjectives often differ slightly in meaning when they 
take the genitive. 


1500. With 6 adrdés the same.—rh»v adbrhy yripny enol Exerr to be of the same 
mind as Iam L.3. 21, roé abrod éuol rarpds of the same father as Tam D.40. 34, 
ratra pporady euol agreeing with me 18. 304. 


1501. With adjectives and adverbs of similarity and dissimilarity the com- 
parison is often condensed (brachylogy): dpola» rais SovAas elye Thy écORra 
she had a dress on like (that of) her servants X. C. 5. 1. 4 (the possessor for the 
thing possessed, = 79 éoOiri 1 Gv SovAGy), ‘Oppet yrGoca h évarrla a tongue unlike 
(that of) Orpheus A. Ag. 1629. 

a. After adjectives and adverbs of likeness we also find xal, Sewep (Sorep). 
Thus, ra@ety ratroy Srep wodddxts wpébrepor wewmbvOare to suffer the same as you 
have often suffered before D. 1.8, obx dpolws werowhxaor xal“Ounpos they have not 
composed their poetry as Homer did P. Ion 581 d. 


1502. The dative after substantives is chiefly used when the substantive 
expresses the act denoted by the kindred verb requiring the dative: éw:fovAq 
éuol a plot against me X. A. 5.6.29, Stddoxos KrXedwipy a successor to Cleander 
7,2. 5, % éuh r@ Oep dxnpecla my service to the god P. A. 80a. But also in 
other cases: giAla rots ’AOnvalas friendship for the Athenians T. 5. 5, turn 
Geots hymns to the gods P. R. 607 a, ép63ca rots orparevouéras supplies for the 
troops 1). 3. 20, Ho: rais Ovpats nails for the doors (1473). 

a. Both a genitive and a dative may depend on the same substantive: 4 rov 
Ge00 Séars inivy the god’s gift to you P. A. 30d. 


INSTRUMENTAL DATIVE 


1503. The Greek dative, as the representative of the lost instru- 
mental case, denotes that by which or with which an action is done 
or accompanied. It is of two kinds: (1) The instrumental dative 
proper; (2) The comitative dative. 


1504. When the idea denoted by the noun In the dative is the instrument or 
«means, it falls under (1); if it is a person (not regarded as the instrument 
or means) or any other living being, or a thing regarded as a person, it belongs 
under (2); if an action, under (2). 

1505. Abstract substantives with or without an attributive often stand in 
the instrumental dative instead of the cognate accusative (1577). 


INSTRUMENTAL DATIVE PROPER 


1506. The dative denotes instrument or means, manner, and 
cause. 


1507. Instrument or Means. — %Saddé pe AlGors he hit me with stones L. 3.8 
tho ry détvy he hurls his az at him (hurls with his ax) X. A. 1.5, 12, rats paxalpais 
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kbrrovres hacking them with their swords 4. 6.26, obdey Frve rovras he accom- 
plished nothing by this D.21.104, égnulwoay yphuaccw they punished him by a Ane 
T. 2. 66, bowros odd (BSarc) during a heavy rain X.H. 1. 1. 16 (984). So 
with 3¢xecOac: Tdv rbdewr od Sexoudvwy adrods dyopg ob8e dora, Wari 8e cal ESpuy 
as the cities did not admit them to a market nor even into the town, but (only) to 
water and anchorage T. 6.44. Often with passives: gxolounuévor rlrOoas butlt 
of bricks X. A. 2.4. 12. 

a. The instrumental dative is often akin to the comitative dative: dddperos 
wal re wal érdpow: wandering with his ship and companions d 161, rnvel» 
olyfeorra: they shall go with their ships 2731, Ovpp cal poduy 7d wréoy évauyd- 
xour f ériorhuy they fought with passionate violence and brute force rather 
than by a system of tactics T. 1. 49. 

b. Persons may be regarded as instruments: ¢dvAarrépernn pirat: defending 
themselves by pickets X. A. 6. 4.27. Often in poetry (S. Ant. 164). 

c. Verbs of raining or snowing take the dative or accusative (1570 a). 


1508. Under Means fall : 


a. The dative of price (cp. 1872) : uépec rd» ddixnudrwr roy xlvdivor cferplarro 
they freed themselves from the danger at the price of a part of their unjust gains 
L, 27. 6. 

b. Rarely, the dative with verbs of filling (cp. 1869): 8dxpuo: ray rd orpd- 
reuya wncbér the entire army being filled with tears T. 7. 75. 

c. The dative of material and constituent parts: xaresxevdcaro dpyara 
tpoxots lexupots he made chariots with strong wheels X. C. 6. 1. 29. 


1509. xpfjoda use (strictly employ oneself with, get something done with ; 
cp. uti), and sometimes roult{e», take the dative. Thus, obre ro¢ros (rots ropluors) 
xphras ofO ols 4 ANAn ‘EXAds voulter neither acts according to these institutions 
nor observes those accepted by the rest of Greece T.1.77. A predicate noun 
may be added to the dative: rotros xpivra Sopuddpas they make use of them as 
a body-guard X. Hi. 5.8. The use to which an object is put may be expressed 
by a neuter pronoun in the accus. (1578); rl xpnodpeba rotry; what use shall 
we make of it ? D. 3. 6. 


1510. The instrumental dative occurs after substantives: plunors ox pyacs 
imitation by means of gestures P. R. 397 b. 


1511. The instrumental dative of means is often, especially in poetry, re- 
inforced by the prepositions év, ov», bré: éy A\byos relOay to persuade by words 
8. Ph. 1393, of Geol éy rots lepois éofunvary the gods have shown by the victims 
X.A. 6.1.81; od» yhpg Bapets heavy with old age S.O. T.17; wédks xepoly ip 
querépyory ddodoa a city captured by our hands B 374. 


1512. Dative of Standard of Judgment.—That by which anything is 
measured, or judged, is put in the dative: fuvenerphoavro rats ériBodais rar 
trivOer they measured the ladders by the layers of bricks T. 8.20, rode 39 do» 
§» & was plain from what followed X. A. 2.3.1, ols wpds rods Addous rewolyxe 
de? rexpalpecOa: we must judge by what he hus done to the rest D. 9.10, rin xph 
xptrecOa: r& péd\dNovra kahios xprOhcer Bat ; ap ov« éureplg re xal dporfce Kat Moye; 
by what standard must we judge that the judgment may be correct ? Is tt not by 
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experience and wisdom and reasoning ? P.R. 582a. With verbs of judging éx 
and dwé are common. 


1513. Manner (see also 1527).— The dative of manner is used 
with comparative adjectives and other expressions of comparison 
to mark the degree by which one thing differs from another (Dative 
of Measure of Difference). 


kepahy éd\drrwy a head shorter (lit. by the head) P. Ph. 10la, od woddais 
huepais vorepoy #rAOev he arrived not many days later X. H. 1.1.1, ébvres Séxa 
nuépacs wpd Tlavadnvalwy coming ten days before the Panathenaic festival T. 5.47, 
rocovry hdiov (b Sow wrelw xéxrnuac the more I possess the more pleasant is my life 
X.C. 8. 8.40, woddr\@ pelfww eylyvero 7 Boh Sry 3h wrelous eylyvovro the shouting 
became much louder as the men increased in number X. A. 4. 7. 23. So with 
rodkkg by much, érlyp by little, r@ wavrl in every respect (by all odds). 

a. With the superlative: paxpy dpora by far the best P. L. 858 e. 

1514. With comparatives the accusatives (1586) ri, ri, od3é», undéy without a 
substantive are always used: od8é» frrov nihilo minus X.A.7.5.9. In Attic 
prose (except in Thuc.) roAv and éAfyor are more common than rod and dAtyy 
with comparatives. Hom. has only woNd pelfwr. 


1515. Measure of difference may be expressed by &» rem; efs ri, card 71; 
or by éxl rem. 


1516. The dative of manner may denote the particular point of 
view from which a statement is made. This occurs chiefly with 
intransitive adjectives but also with intransitive verbs (Dative of 
Respect). (Cp. 1600.) 

dvip nrxxlg tre véos a man still young in years T. 5. 43, rots cwpact rd wdéor 
isxbovea f) Trois xph}uaciy a power stronger in men than in money 1.121, doOeris 
T@ owpare weak in hody VD. 21. 165, ry g@wvy rpaxds harsh of voice X. A. 2.6.9, 
gpovice diadpépwy distinguished in understanding X. C. 2. 3.5, ras rére durducc 
wpovxwy superior in power to the men of that time T. 1.9, drduare ororbal a 
truce so far as the name goes 6. 10. 

a. The accusative of respect (1600) is often nearly equivalent to the dative 
of respect. 


1517. Cause.— The dative, especially with verbs of emotion, ex- 
presses the occasion (external cause) or the motive (internal cause). 


Occasion: ry Tuxy éAwlcas confident hy reason of his good fortune T. 3. 97, 
Oavpdfw rp dwoxAyoe pou Toy rvAGvy I am astonished at being shut out of the 
gates 4. 85, rovtros #odn he was pleased at this X. A. 1. 9. 26, }xObpe0a rots 
yeyervnuévors we were troubled at what had occurred 5.7.20, xareras dépw rois 
wapoto. wpdypaoww I am troubled at the present occurrences 1.3.3. Motive: 
oirlg xal edvolg éwbuevr following out of friendship and good will X. A. 2. 6. 13. 
Occasion and motive: ol uev dropla dxodobOw», ol S¢ dwistia some (carried their 
own food) because they lacked servants, others through distrust of them T. 7. 75. 
uBpe kal ob omy robro wody doing this out of insolence and not because he was 
drunk D. 21. 74. 
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1518. Some verbs of emotion take éri{ (with dat.) to denote the cause ; so 
always pwéya dporety to plume oneself, and often xalpev rejoice, d\iwetobat grieve, 
éyaraxreiy be vexed, alcxbvecbas be ashamed. Many verbs take the genitive (1405). 


1519. The dative of cause sometimes approximates to a dative of purpose 
(1473): "A@nvatoc éf’ quds Gpunvrar Acovrtewy xaroixloe the Athenians have set 
out against us (with a view to) to restore the Leontines T. 6. 38. This construc- 
tion is common with other verbal nouns in Thucydides. 


1520. Cause is often expressed by did with the accusative, tré with the 
genitive, less frequently by dydi or repli with the dative (poet.) or brép with the 


genitive (poet. ). 
COMITATIVE DATIVE 


1521. The comitative form of the instrumental dative denotes 
the persons or things which accompany or take part in an action. 


1522. Prepositions of accompaniment (yerd with gen., ody) are often used, 
especially when the verb does not denote accompaniment or union. 


1523. Dative of Association.— The dative is used with words de- 
noting friendly or hostile association or intercourse. This dative is 
especially common in the plural and after middle verbs. 


&. xaxots dutXOr xabrds éxBhon xaxbs if thou associate with the evil, in the end 
thou too wilt become evil thyself Men. Sent. 274, ddA Aas StecAéyueda we have 
conversed with each other P. A. 37a, T@ wAHGa Ta pndévra Kowwwoavres commMUNI- 
cating to the people what had been said T.2. 72, deduevor rods het-yorras EvvadrAdtac 
colo: asking that they reconcile their exiles with them 1. 24, els Abyous cor édOeiv 
to have an interview with you X. A. 2.5.4, pereox}xaper iutry Ovoray we have 
participated in your festivals X. H. 2. 4. 20, ddApdors gmovdas érojcavro they 
made a truce with one another 3, 2.20, avrots 5:4 geAlas lévac to enter into friend- 
ship with them X.A.3.2.8. So with verbs of meeting : rpocépxeaba:, rpoorvyx4- 
vevand évyrvyxdveay, dwavray, 


b. woddoils dALyo: paxduern few fighting with many T. 4. 36, Képw rodeuodvres 
waging war with Cyrus 1.18, dupicBnroior pev dc ebvoray of pldor rots plrors, épl- 
fovor 3@ of Siddopoe GAA/ALS friends dispute with friends good-naturedly, but 
adcersaries wrangle with one another P. Pr. 337 b, dlkas dAAHAOs Sexdforrac they 
bring lawsuits against one another X.M. 3. 5. 16, diadéperOar rovras to be at 
variance with these men J). 18. 31 (and so many compounds of 8:4), odx Epy rods 
Abyous rocs Epyors duodoyety he said their words did not agree with their deeds 
T.5.55. So also revt 3d wodéuou (5a udxns, els xetpas) lévac, rivl dudoe ywpeir, etc. 

N. 1. — wodeuetvy (udxerOar) obv rive (perd Tivos) Means to wage war in con- 
junction with some one. 

N, 2. — Verbs of friendly or hostile association, and especially periphrases with 
roetoGar (wbdenov, owovdds), Often take the accusative with wpés. 


_ 1524. Dative of Accompaniment. — The dative of accompaniment 
is used with verbs signifying to accompany, follow, ete. 
dxohouOerr Tw tryounévy td follow the leader VP. R. 474 ¢, ErerOar duty Bobdropat 
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Iam willing to follow you X.A.3. 1.25. werd with the genitive is often used, 
as are ody and dua with the dative. 


1525. With atrés.— The idea of accompaniment is often expressed by 
aérés joined to the dative. This use is common when the destruction of a per- 
son or thing is referred to. Thus, rd» vedy ula adrois dvipdoww one of the ships 
with its crew T. 4.14, elrey fey els ras rdégtes adrots crepdvos he bade them 
come to their posts, crowns and all X.C. 3.3.40. The article after adrés is rare ; 
and ob» is rarely added (X.C. 2.2.9). Hom. has this dative only with lifeless 
objects. 

1526. Dative of Military Accompaniment. — The dative is used in the 
description of military movements to denote the accompaniment (troops, ships, 
etc.) of a leader: éfeAadve: r@ orparevuart wayrl he marches out with all his 
army X.A.1.7. 14. od» is often used with words denoting troops (T. 6. 62). 

a. An extension of this usage occurs when the persons in the dative are 
essentially the same as the persons forming the subject (distributive use): dir 
édelwovro ol wod¢uiot kal lawixg xal wedXracTiK@ the enemy pursued us with their 
cavalry and peltasts X. A. 7. 6. 29. 

b. The dative of military accompaniment is often equivalent to a dative of 
means when the verb does not denote the leadership of a general. 


1527. Dative of Accompanying Circumstance. — The dative, usually 
of an abstract substantive, nay denote accompanying circumstance 
and manner. ° 

a. The substantive has an attribute: rod\\p fog wpocdéxavro they attacked 
with loud shouts T. 4.127, wavrl céve: with all one's might 5.28, réxy dyaly 
wtth good fortune C.I. A.2.17.7. So wavri (oddert, 4\Ay, rotry re) rpdry. 
Manner may be expressed by the adjective, as Braly Gardry dwoOrifoxer to die 
(by) a violent death X. Hi. 4.3 (= Big). 

b. Many particular substantives have no attribute and are used adverbially : 
Gety Bpbuy to run at full speed X. A. 1.8.19, Ble by force, dlxy justly, 86g dy 
craft, (r@) tpyw in fact, novxy quietly, xousdp (with care) entirely, xéonp in 
order, duly, xéxdky round about, (rw) Aoyw in word, rpopdce ostensibly, ciy7z, 
cowry in silence, orovdy hastily, with difficulty, rj ddnOela in truth, r@ brrs in 
reality, dpy@ in anger, guvyp in hasty flight. 

N. — When no adjective is used, prepositional phrases or adverbs are gener- 
ally employed : ov» xpavy7, odr Sixy, pera Slxns, pds Bla» (or Bralws). 

c. Here belongs the dative of feminine adjectives with a substantive (d3¢, 
etc.) omitted, as ratry in this way, here, d\n in another way, elsewhere, x7, F 
in what (which) way. So dyuoolg at public expense, l8ig privately, xowg in com- 
mon, ref on foot. 

N. — Some of these forms are instrumental rather than comitative, e.g. ravry. 

1528. Space and Time. — The dative of space and time may some- 
times be regarded as comitative. 

a. Space: the way by which (qua), as éwopevero ry 3 fv wpbrepory érataaro 
he marched by the road (or on the road?) which he had made before T.2. 98; 
b. Time: xariyépe: ws éxelyn rQ xpbvy weiobeln she charged that she had been 
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persuaded in (by) the course of time L.1.20. Some of these uses are instru- 
mental rather than comitative. 


WITH ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


1529. Many adjectives and adverbs, and some substantives, take 
the instrumental dative by the same construction as the correspond- 
ing verbs. . 

otypaxos atrots their ally D. 9. 58, xwpa Suopos ry Aaxeda:porlwy @ country 
bordering on that of the Lacedaemonians 16. 22, dxédovda robras conformable to 
this 18.257. So xocwss (cp. 1414), cbppwros, cvyyevfs, peralrios, and diddopos 
meaning at variance with. — éwopévws rp rouy conformably to the law P. L. 844 e, 
b etfs pbuos robry the law next to this D. 21.10. Many of the adjectives belong- 
ing here also take the genitive when the idea of possession or connection is 
marked.— 4a chiefly in the meaning at the same time.— cxowpwrla rots dvBpdac 
intercourse with men P. R. 466 c, éwidpouh r@ recxlouar: attack on the fort T. 4. 28. 


LOCATIVE DATIVE 


1530. The dative as the representative of the locative is used to 
express place and time. 


a. On the instrumental dative of space and time, see 1628. 


1531. Dative of Place.—In poetry the dative without a preposi- 
tion is used to denote place. 


a. Where a person or thing is: oras péow Epxet taking his stand in the middle 
of the court 2306, y7 Exerro she lay on the ground S. O. T. 1266, vale» bpecc» to 
dwell among the mountains 0. 'T. 1461. Often of the parts of the body (Hom. 
Gipsy, xapdly, etc.). With persons (generally in the plural): dpcwperds Tpweoor 
conspicuous among the Trojans Z 477. roto: 3 dvéorn A 68 may be rose up among 
them or a dative proper (for them). 

b. Place whither (limit of motion): wedly réce fell on the ground E 82, xohep 
hop 860 put thy sword into its sheath x 383. 


1532. After verbs of motion the dative, as distinguished from the locative, 
denotes direction towards and is used of persons (1485), and is a form of the 
dative of interest. 


1533. Many verbs capable of taking the locative dative in poetry, require, 
in prose, the aid of a preposition in composition. The limit of motion is usually 
(1580) expressed by the accusative with a preposition (e.g. els, rpdés). 

1534. In prose the dative of place (chiefly place where) is used only of 
proper names: IvGot at Pytho, "Io6uot at the Isthmus, Zadapin at Salamis, 
"Odvpw lao. at Olympia, 'Ad4»no: at Athens (inscr.); especially with the names 
of Attic demes, as dadnpot, Sopixot, Mapaddn. But é» Mapaddm and ér Ida- 
trasaisoccur. Some deme-names require é¢y, as év KolA\y. 


1535. Many adverbs are genuine locatives, as ofxor, rddat, rardnyel, Padnpot ; 
"A@hrnot, TIAaracaio: ; others are datives in form, as xix, TAaraats. 


1536. With names of countries and places, é is more common than the 
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locative dative, and, with the above exceptions, the place where is expressed in 
Attic prose with é». 


1537. Verbs of ruling often take the dative, especially in Homer: Mupps- 
Séverory Avaoce A 180, Teydvrecow Baclrever 7 59, Foxe 3 dpa ogiv Ayapéprws 
= 134. Rarely in prose: 7yeieGal rim to serve as guide (leader) to some one, ém- 
orarety rim Co be set over one; A&pxev revi means only = to be archon (Ilvd08 wpou 
&pxovros A@nvalos T. 2.2). Cp. 1871. 

a. Only when stress is not laid on the idea of supremacy is the dative, 
instead of the genitive (1370), used with verbs of ruling. 


1538. It is not clear whether the dative with verbs of ruling is a dative 
proper ( for), a locative (among ; cp. év alnicy dvacce 4 62), or an instrumental 
(by). Apxev, iyyetoOac may take the dative proper, dvydocey, Bacidevery, xparery 
may take the locative dative. 


1539. Dative of Time. — The dative without a preposition is com- 
monly used to denote a definite point of time (chiefly day, night, 
month, year, season) at which an action occurred. The dative contrasts 
one point of time with another, and is usually accompanied by an 
attributive. 


1540. The dative denotes the time at which an action takes place 
and the date of an event. 

ratrny pev Thy nuepay avrod Suavay, ry 5¢ borepalg xrr. throughout that day 
they waited there, but on the day following, etc. X.H.1.1.14. Sorg wporepaig 
the day before, ry Sevrépg the second day, 'EXag¢nBoXtdvos pnrds Exry (huépe) 
POlvorros on the sixth of waning Elaphebolion Aes. 2.90, vy xai v€g on the last 
of the month D. 18. 29; rplrw unrl in the third month L. 21. 1, repudyre re O€per 
when summer was coming to an end T. 1. 80, é&nxoor@ tre in the sixtieth year 
1. 12; also with dpa (xemudvos Spe in the winter season And. 1. 137). 

1541. The names of the regular recurring festivals which serve to date an 
necurrence stand in the dative: Tlava@yvalos at the Panathenaea D. 21. 156, 
“ots Atovuolos at the Dionysia 21.1, rats rouwats at the processions 21.171, rots 
roaywpsots at the representations of the tragedies Aes, 3.176. é is rarely added. 

1542. é» is added : 

a. To words denoting time when there is no attributive: éy ro yepan in 
winter X.O.17.3; cp. 1444. b. When the attributive is a pronoun (sometimes) : 
(€v) éxelyy ro huépg. c. To statements of the time within the limits of which 
an event may take place (where é»rés with the genitive is common); to state- 
ments of how much time anything takes; with numbers, éAlyos, rodds, etc. 
Thus, éy rpicly fyépats for (during) three days X. A. 4. 8.8, od pddur ra ep 
Gravri TQ xpbvy wpaxGevra ev mia huépg SnrwOfjvar it is not easy to set forth in a 
single day the acts of all time 1. 2. 54, éfedérOar Thy diaBodjny ev ovrws OALy~ xpbry 
to clear myself of calumny in so brief atime P. A. 19a. é» is rarely omitted in 
prose, and chiefly when there is an attributive: yg vucr? T. 6.27. d. Always 
with adjectives or adverbs used substantively : é» r@ rapéyri, é»y rp rére. e@. To 
words denoting the date of an event, not a point of time; é¢» rg wpordpg rpea Beia 
in the first embassy Aes, 2,123. Thuc. employs éy, as év r7 borepala éxxAnele in 
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the assembly held the day after 1. 44, but usu. the simple dative, as udyp in the 
battle 3. 54, éxeivy ry éoBodry in that incursion 2.20, 19 xporépa éxxdAnoia in the 
Aret assembly 1. 44. 


1543. The dative and genitive of time are sometimes employed with only a 
slight difference (1447 a). 


DATIVE WITH COMPOUND VERBS 


1544. Many compound verbs take the dative because of their 
meaning as a whole. So dyréxev hold out against, dudioByreiv dispute 
with (1523 b). 

1545. The dative is used with verbs compounded with ow (regu- 
larly), with many compounded with éy, éri, and with some com- 
pounded with zapd, epi, axpds, and tard, because the preposition keeps 
a sense that requires the dative. 

euprépas abry looking at him P. Charm. 162d, édwidas durosely dvrOpwros to 
create expectations in men X.C.1.6.19, adrots éréwece 7rd ‘EX\Anuexdy the Greek 
force fell upon them X. A. 4.1.10, éréxesvro adrots they pressed hard upon them 
5.2.5, ouradixety avrois to be their accomplice in wrong-doing 2.6.27, guvloadon 
Medgre pevdouévy they are conscious that Meletus is speaking falsely (i.e. they 
know it as well as he does) P. A. 34b, obra: ov wapeyévorvro Baoihet these did 
not join the king X. A. 5.6.8, wrapéorw iuiv 6 wfipvt let the herald come with us 
3.1.46, Reropdvre wpocérpexov 800 veavioxw two youths ran up to Xenophon 
4.3.10, dwoxeicbar r@ Apxorr: to be subject to the ruler P. G. 510c. 

a. So especially with verbs of motion and rest formed from lému, xtrrecy, 
Tiévas, Tpéxerv, elvar, ylyver@a:, xetoda, etc. 


1546. Some verbs of motion compounded with wapd, wepl, bré take the 
accusative (1559). 

1547. Some verbs have an alternative construction, e.g. wep:BddAecw: Tevl re 
invest @ person with something, rl rem surround something with something. 

1548. Compounds of ot» take the instrumental, compounds of é» take the 
locative dative. 


1549. When the idea of place is emphatic, the preposition may be repeated : 
éupelmapres év ry Arrixy remaining in Attica T. 2. 28; but it is generally not 
repeated when the idea is figurative: rots dpxos éupévwy abiding by one’s oath 
1.1.13. yerd may be used after compounds of ody: per’ éuod ouréwrer he sailed 
in company with me L. 21. 8. 


1550. The prepositions are more frequently repeated in prose than in poetry. 


ACCUSATIVE 


1551. The accusative is a form of defining or qualifying the verb. 


a. The accusative derives its name from a mistranslation (casus accusa- 
ticus) of the Greek (7 alriarixh wr Gos, properly casus effectivus, 1554 a). 


1552. A noun stands in the accusative when the idea it expresses is most 
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immediately (in contrast to the dative) and most completely (in contrast to 
the genitive) under the influence of the verbal conception (in contrast to the 
nominative). 


1553. The accusative is the case of the direct object (919). The 
accusative is used with all transitive verbs (and with some intransi- 
tive verbs used transitively), with some verbal nouns, and with 
adjectives. 


1554. The direct object is of two kinds: 


a. The internal object (object effected): 6 dvnp réwre wodAas 
wAnyas the man strikes many blows. 

N. 1. — Here the object is already contained (or implied) in the verb, and its 
addition is optional. The accusative of the internal object is sometimes called 
the accusative of content. The object stands in apposition to the result of the 
verbal action. The effect produced by the verb is either (1) transient, when the 
object is a nomen actionis, and disappears with the operation of the verb, as in 
Bdxny udxerGa: to fight a battle, or (2) permanent, and remains after the verbal 
action has ceased, as in refxos recxiter to build a wall. The latter form is the 
accusative of result (1578). 

N. 2.— Almost any verb may take one of the varieties of the internal object. 


b. The external object (object affected): 6 avip rirre tov 
maida the man strikes the boy. 

N. — Here the object is not contained in the verb, but is necessary to explain 
or define the character of the action in question. The external object stands 
outside the verbal action. 

1555. Many verbs may take an accusative either of the external or of the 
internal object: réuvey bry» fell timber, réuvew ras rplxas cut of the hair, 
réuver b36v open a road, but crordas or Spxia réuvey, with a specialized verbal 
idea, to make a treaty by slaying a victim (pass. dpxta éruyjOy), réuvecr 686» make 
one’s way (poet.), rexltev xwplor fortify a place, but re xlteay retxos build 
awall. Cp. E.Supp. 1060: A. vixdca vtany rlya; padety xpifiw céfer. B. wdeds 
yuvaixas, xrd. <A. Victorious in what victory? This I would learn of thee. 
B. Over all women. Here the construction shifts from the internal to the exter- 
nal object. 


1556. The direct object of an active transitive verb becomes the 
subject of the passive: 6 mais tio rod dvdpds rumrerar the boy ts struck 
by the man. 

a. The object of a verb governing the genitive or dative as principal object 
may also become the subject of the passive (1340). 

1557. In Greek many verbs are transitive the ordinary English equivalents 
of which are intransitive and require a preposition. So owwrdy rt, siya re to keep 
silence about something. 

1558. Many verbs that are usually intransitive are also used transitively in 
Greek. Thus, doeBety sin against, dvoxepalvey be disgusted at, xalpar rejoice at, 
#8er0a: be pleased al, Saxptey weep for. Cp. 15965 b. 
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a. Poetical : gece agitate, repa» x58 pass on her way E. Heo. 58, whet» satl, 
cporadife» rattle along (xporeiy strike Hdt. 6. 68), Aduweew make shine, xopedverr 
Geb», éXlocey Gedy celebrate the god by choruses, by dancing. 


1559. Many intransitive verbs are used transitively when compounded with 
& preposition, ¢.g. dvaudxecGa fight over again. — dwoudxerOa Grive off, droorpé- 
gecOa: abandon, droxwpely leave. — d:aBalvecy pass over, diardety sail across, 
Sutépyerba: go through. — elovévac come into the mind, elow)deiv sail into. — éxBal- 
vay pass, cxrpéwecGa: get out of the way of, éEavaxwpetr shun, tElaracba: avoid. — 
érusrparebeary march against. —xaravauyaxeiy beat at sea, xarawodepety subdue 
completely, xararoNiredecOar reduce by policy. — perépxyerGa: seek, pursue, periévac 
go tn quest of. —wapafalver transgress. — wepuévac go round, repilaracGar sur- 
round. — wpocouety dwell in, rpooralfey sing in praise of. — drepBalvecry omit. — 
bretépyer bas escape from. — twrépxecba: fawn on, brodtec Oa: withstand, broxwpety 
shun, iplorac@a: withstand. 

1560. Conversely, many verbs that are usually transitive are used intransi- 
tively (with gen., dat., or with a preposition). Some of these are mentioned 
in 1601, 15092, 1595. Sometimes there is a difference in meaning, as dpéoxe.» = 
satisfy, with accus., = please, with dat. 

1561. The same verb may be used transitively or intransitively, often with 
little difference of signification. Cp. 1709. ‘This is generally indicated in the 
treatment of the cases, ¢.g. alcOdverGal re or Tivos perceive something, évOvpete bal 
Tt Or rem consider something, wéuperOal riva or rem blame some one. 

1562. On 8ei pol rivos and Se? ué revos see 1400. With the inf. the accus. is 
usual (dat. and inf. X. A. 3.4.35). xp% ué revs is poetical ; with the inf. xp4 
takes the accus. (except L. 28. 10, where some read dixalous). (xp% is an old 
noun ; cp. xpew, xpela need and 793. ) 


INTERNAL OBJECT (OBJECT EFFECTED) 
COGNATE ACCUSATIVE 


1563. The cognate accusative is of two kinds, of which the second 
is an extension of the first. 


1564. (I) The substantive in the accusative is of the same 
origin as the verb. 

ro\d\hy Pdvaplay pdvapolyra talking much nonsense P. A.19c, Euvédpvye rhy 
évyhy ratryy he shared in the recent exile 21a, rhy é» Larayin vavpaxlay vav- 
naxtearres victorious in the sea-fight at Salamis D. 59.97, ras bwooxécas as 
obros bwioxvetro the promises which he made 19.47, % alrla 4y aircévra: the 
charge they bring Ant. 6. 27. 

a. Sometimes the verb may be suppressed, as jyyuir pev edyas rdodse (eS xopac) 
Sor us these prayers A. Ch. 142. 

1565. The cognate accusative occurs even with adjectives of an intransitive 
character: pire ri copds dy Thy éxelnwv coplar uhre duadhs thy duablay being 
neither at all wise after the fashion of their wisdom nor ignorant after the fash- 
fon of their ignorance P. A. 22e, dripous éroincay driulay rodvde dore xrh. 
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they diafranchised them in such a way that, etc. T. 5. 34 (drtuous éxolnoar = Frtyy- 
cay, cp. 1598). 


1566. Passive: rédeuos érodteueiro war was waged X. H. 4. 8. 1. 


1567. (II) The substantive in the accusative is of kindred mean- 
ing with the verb. 

€€4NGov Aras dbovs they went forth on other expeditions X. H. 1.2.17, rd» lepdp 
xadovpevoy rodenoy orpdrevoay they wayed what is called the Sacred War T.1.112, 
Robévnoe rabrny Thy vicow he fell ill of this disease I. 19.24, dvOpwrou pier» Bra- 
orwy born to man’s estate S. Aj. 760. 


1568. Passive: wédeuos érapdxOn war was stirred up D. 18. 151. 


1569. An extension of the cognate accusative appears in poetry with xeto@a, 
orfivat, xa@ltey and like verbs: rérov, Svriva xetrac the place in which he is 
situated S. Ph. 145, rl éornxe wérpav; why stunds she on the rock ? E. Supp. 987, 
rplroda xadl{iwy sitting on the tripod E. Or. 9656. 


1570. An attributive word is usually necessary (but not in Hom.) ; other- 
wise the addition of the substantive to the verb would be tautologous. But the 
attribute is omitted: 

a. When the nominal idea is specialized: guvAaxas guAdrrev Co stand sentry 
X. A. 2.6.10, pbpor pépecy to pay tribute 5.5. 7. 

b. When the substantive is restricted by the article: rd» wédeuor rodeueiy 
to wage the present war ‘T.8.58, rh» rouriy réurer to conduct the procession 
6. 56. 

c. When a plural substantive denotes repeated occurrences: érpinpdpxace 
rpinpapxlas he performed the duty of trierarch 1). 46. 85. 

d. In various expressions: 'OdAvpmia vicdy to win an Olympian victory T. }. 
126, rhy vavpaxlay vixjoa to be victorious in the sea-fight L. 19.28, Obe» ra 
evayyéda to offer a sacrifice in honour of good news X. H. 1.6. 37. 

e. In poetry the use of a substantive to denote a special form of the action 
of the verb is much extended: ordfev alua to drip (drops of) blood S. Ph. 783, 
“Apn wvetv to breathe war A. Ag.375, wip dedopxus looking (a look of) fire r 446. 
This use is common, especially in Aristophanes, with verbs signifying the look of 
another than the speaker: BAérey varu to look mustard Eq. 631, Br\éwece dxcoriay 
to look unbelief Com. fr. 1.341 (No. 309) ; cp. ‘‘ looked his faith’’: Holmes. 

1571. The substantive without an attribute is (rarely) added to the verb as 
a more emphatic form of statement: Ajjpow Anpety to talk sheer nonsense Ar. Pl. 
517, uBpev bBplfeyv to insult grievously E.H. F. 708. Often in Euripides. 

1572. The substantive may be omitted, leaving only the adjectival attribute : 
waicov dirdfy (scil. rAnyhv) strike twice (a double blow) S. El. 1415, rotro» dx- 
Kpayow ws dArlyas (scil. wAyyas) waloccev they called out that he had dealt him 
too (1063) few blows X. A. 5.8.12. Cp. 1028. 


1573. Usually an adjective, pronoun, or pronominal adjective is treated as 
& neuter substantive. Cp. weydd’ duaprdvey to commit grave errors 1). 5.5 with 
péyirra auaprhuara auaprdvoves P.G. 525d. ‘The singular adjective is used in 
certain common phrases in prose, but is mainly poetical ; the plural is ordinarily 
used in prose. 
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460 year poet. (= Addy yédAwra yeAav) to laugh sweetly, péya (peiddos) pev- 
deras he is a great liar, pwéya ppovicas éxl rovrw highly elated at this X. A. 
3.1.27, pettov ppovet he is too proud 5.6.8, ra r&v‘EAXfvwr ppoveiv tu be on the 
side of the (rreeks 1). 14. 34, udyioroy é50vavro had the greatest influence L.30. 14, 
bend USpifecry to malireat terribly X. A.6. 4.2, ravra éwpeoBevouey we fulfilled our 
mission as ambassadors in the same way 1D. 19. 32, rl BotrNerat Autry xphoOa; 
what use does he wish to make of us? X. A. 1.8.18 (= rlva Botherar xpelav 
xpijoGar, cp. xppoGal rem xpelay P. L. 868 b). 


1574. Passive: rofro otx évetaOnoay they were not deceived in this X. A. 
2.2.13, raira obdels dv reiofeln no one would be persuaded of this P. L. 886 d. 


1575. Fora cognate accusative in conjunction with a second object, see 1620. 


1576. Note the expressions dixcdgecyv Slxny decide a case, SixdfecOae Slany rivl 
go to law with somebody, Sidxev ypadhy riva indict somebody, petyerv Sleny revdbs 
be put on one’s trial for something; ypddecOal riva ypadhy indict one for a 
public offence, pevyeaw ypagyy be put on one's trial for a public offence. Also 
tywrlferOar orddioy (= dyava cradlov) be a contestant in the race-course, vixdy 
srddiov be victorious in the race-course, vixady Slxny win a case, vixay yrdpny carry 
a resolution (pass. yuwpny hrraodac), dprety Slxyny lose a case. 


1577. The (rarer) dative (¢é8w rapBetv, Bialy Oavdry arodrjoxey, pevyey 
ovyp) expresses the cause (1517), manner (1513), or means (1507). 


ACCUSATIVE OF RESULT 


1578. The accusative of result denotes the effect enduring after 
the verbal action has ceased. 

&dxos obrdoa to smite (and thus make) a wound E 361 (so obAhy éd\adver y 74), 
wpea Bevery rh» elphyny to negotiate the peace (go as ambassadors (xpéo Bes) to make 
the peace) D. 19. 184, but rpecBetery rpeo Belay to go on an embassy Dinarchus 
1.16, rdpcoua xbrrev to coin money Hdt. 3. 56, oxovdas, or Spxia, réuvey (1555). 


1579. Verbs signifying to effect anything (alpey raise, abfev exalt, diddoxew 
leach, rpégecy rear, wa:devey train) show the result of their action upon a sub- 
stantive or adjective predicate to the direct object: o¢ OfBal y' otk éwaldevcar 
xaxby Thebes did not train thee to be base S. O. C. 919, rodrov rpépecy re xal adtey 
péyay to nurse and exalt him into greatness P.R. 565c, éroxodoujoavres abrd 
Wryrbrepov raising it higher T. 7.4. Such predicate nouns are called proleptic. 
Passive: péyas éx wixpod bikcxwos nttnra: Philip has grown from a mean to bea 
mighty person D. 9.21. Cp. 16138. 


ACCUSATIVE OF EXTENT 


1580. The accusative denotes extent in space and time. 


1561. Space. — The accusative denotes the space or way over which 
an action is extended, and the measure of the space traversed. 


dyer (orpariay) orevas d8o¢s to lead an army over narrow roads X.C. 1.6. 48, 
tiehatves cradpovs Tpeis, rapacd*yyas elxoc: xal Sto he advances three stages, twenty- 
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two parasangs X.A.1. 2.5, dwéxe: 7 WAdrasa rev OnBar cradlous éBdouhxovra 
Plataea is seventy stades distant from Thebes T. 2. 5. 

a. This use is analogous to the cognate accusative after verbs of motion 
(é&b80us dEehOet», weiy Oddarray). 


1582. Time. — The accusative denotes extent of time. 

Syecver hudpas éwrd he remained seven days X.A.1.2. 6, Evupaxlay drochearre 
éxard» ttn they made an alliance for a hundred years T.3. 114. 

1583. The accusative of time implies that the action of the verb covers the 
entire period. When emphasis is laid on the uninterrupted duration of an 
action, apd with the accusative (1692. 8. b) and dd with the genitive (1685. 1. b) 
are used. The accusative of time is rarely employed where the dative (1540) 
is properly in place: r4»de rhy jyuépay Aes. 8. 7. 

1584. Duration of life may be expressed by yeyords: Irn yeyords éBdou4H- 
xovra seventy years old P.A.17d. (Also by efva: and the genitive, 1327.) 


1585. To mark (a) how long a situation has lasted or (b) how much time 
has elapsed since something happened, an ordinal is used without the article, 
but often with the addition of odroct. The current day or year is included. 
Thus (8) rh» unrépa redeurfoadcay rplrovtros rourt my mother who died two years 
ago L. 24.6, érSedhunxe rplrny H5n hudpav he has been in the city since day before 
yesterday P. Pr. 309d. (b) drayyA&On Plurwos rpiroy 4 réraproy Eres rovrt 
“Hpato» retxos rodkopxd» this is the third or fourth year since it was announced 
that Philip was besieging fort Heraeum D. 3. 4. 


1586. On the accusative of extent in degree, see 1609. With a comparative 
we find rod and édlyor as well as roAAg and dAlyp (1614); and always ri, ri, 
o03¢»y with the comparative. 

1587. Time and degree are often expressed by prepositions with the accusa- 
tive. See Prepositions under dui, dvd, did, él, card, wapd, wpdbs, bwd. 


TERMINAL ACCUSATIVE (IN POETRY) 


1588. In poetry after verbs of motion the accusative may be used 
without a preposition to express the goal. 

doruv Kadpetoy porwr having come to the city of Cadmus S. O. T. 36, répyoudr 
ny ‘ENAdda we will convey her to Greece E. Tro. 888. Of persons in Hom. (espe- 
Cially with Ix»fouat, Ixw, lxdyw = reach) and in the lyric parts of the drama: 
pynoriipas ddtxero came unto the suitors 2382. Cp. ‘arrived our coast’’: 
Shakesp. In Hdt. 9.26 gdayey judas ixvéeofac means we declare that it befits us. 

1589. The limit of motion is also expressed by -3e (dervde Hom., in proge, 
"AOhrage ="AOhvas + 3e; yapale or xaudte = xauas + Se, op. xaya-l; ofnade) 
and, regularly in prose, by els, érl, rapd, xpés, ws (with a person) with the 
accusative. 


EXTERNAL OBJECT (OBJECT AFFECTED) 


1590. Of the many transitive verbs taking this accusative the 
following deserve mention: 
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1sal. (I) To do anything to or say anything of a person. 

a. eB (xadds) wot», Spay (rarely with xpdrreyv), edepyerety, durdvar, wpedets 
(also with dat.), Geparedecy, xaxws rocety, xaxoby, xaxoupyetr, Bidaxrey, ddcxety, UBpl- 
fev, Bid ver Oa, duelBerOar requite, rimwpetodar punish, \ipalverOas (also with dat.), 
AwBac Ga. (also with dat.). 

b. eB (xadas) Aéyerv, edroye’», xohaxedecy, Owmedecy, Kpooxuvety, KaxOs Aéyery, 
caxodoyety, kaxyyopety, Nocdopety. 

1592. cupdépery and dAvccredety profit, BonOety help, NoSopetcbar rail at take 
the dat., ddcxety injure and bBpliey» insult also take els riva Or pbs Ti va. 


1593. ed (xaxiis) dxctev, rdoxey are used as the passives of ed (xaxds) 
Aéyay, wovety, Cp. 1762. 
1594. Many of the above-mentioned verbs take a double accusative (1622). 


1595. (IT) Verbs expressing emotion and its manifestations, 

a. PoPeicGar, Sedcévac, rpetv, exwrhrrecOa:, xaraxdhrresOa fear, wriocey 
crouch before, eb\aBeioba beware of, Sappety have no fear of (have confidence 
in), aldeicGa stand in awe of, alaxbvecOa: feel shame before, 8vcxepalver be dis- 
gusted al, Gdeety pity, wevbetv, Opnvetv, Saxpbery, crdecy (xrAalecy) lament, weep over. 

b. xalpeyw rejoice at and #8ec0a be pleased to hear take the accus. of a person 
only in the poets and only with a predicate participle (2100). aloxtver@a, xal- 
per, H8erGa:, Svexepalvey usually take the dat. in prose. @appety may take the 
instr. dat, (Hdt. 3. 76). 

1596. (IIT) Verbs of swearing. 

durbvac swear by (rods Geods, pass. Zeds dudporar) and swear to (rd» Spxoy, pass. 
6 Epxos Gudpora:). So éwiopxety swear falsely by. 

a. dpurbvas rods Geods may be an abbreviation of durbvat 8pxo» (internal object) 
Tiy Oedys. 

b. The accusative is used in asseverations with the adverbs of swearing ud, 
of ud, val ud, vf. 

Nay, by Zeus: wa (rdv) Ala, od pa (roy) Ala. 

Yea, by Zeus: vat ua (rdv) Ala, vh (rdv) Ala. 
pd is negative, except when preceded by val. ud may stand alone when a nega- 
tive precedes (often in a question) or when a negative follows in the next clause: 
ua roy’ AwéddAw, ofx Ar. Thesm. 269. yd is sometimes omitted after od, and after 
val: of roy “Oduuro» S. O. T. 1088, val ra» xépay Ar. Vesp. 1488. 

c. The name of the deity may be omitted in Attic under the influence of 
sudden scrupulousness: yd rdy — od ot ye not you, by — P.G. 466e. 


1597. (IV) Various other verbs. 

gevryey flee from, drodidpdoxey escape from, évedpetery lie in wait for, Pbdvey 
anticipate, duddrrecOac guard oneself against, dubvecbar defend oneself against, 
arOdvecy escape the notice of, uévewy wait for, éxdrelreww and éwidelrey give out, 
Jail (7d orpdrevya 6 ciros éréicxe corn failed the army X. A.1. 5.6). 


_ 1596. The accusative is rarely found after verbal nouns and adjec- 
tives, and in periphrastic expressions equivalent to a transitive verb. 
(This usage is post-Homeric and chiefly poetical.) 
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ods wporourds (= wpowéurovea) escorting the libutions A. Ch. 28, ra peréwpa 
dpovrisrhs a speculator about things abuve the earth P. A.18b, ériordyoves fea» 
Ta wpoghxovra they were acquainted with their duties X.C. 3. 3. 9, wbNenes Arropa 
wopcuos war providing difficulties (things for which there is no provision) A. Pr. 904, 
wod\d ouvlarwp (a house) full of guilty secrets A. Ag.1090, cé¢ pvdiuos able to escape 
thee S. Ant. 787 ; apyds eins (= eEapvotuar) ra dpwrapeva say ‘no’ to the question 
P. Charm. 158 c, reOvaou rep Séec rods dwooréAous they are in mortal fear of the 
envoys D. 4.45; other cases 1612. 


1599. Elliptical Accusative. —The accusative is sometimes used 
elliptically. 

obros, 3 o¢ ror (scil. cad) ho! you there, I am calling you! Ar. AV. 274, py, 
apbs oe Oedy Tras we wpododra (= uh, rpds Gedy oe alrd) do not, I implore thee by 
the gods, have the heart to leave me! E. Alc, 275, nH wor rpbpaccy (sctl. rdpexe) 
no excuse! Ar. Ach. 345. Cp. 946. 


FREE USES OF THE ACCUSATIVE 
ACCUSATIVE OF RESPECT 


1600. To verbs denoting a state, and to adjectives, an accusative 
may be added to denote a thing in respect to which the verb or 
adjective is limited. 

a. The accusative usually expresses a local relation or the instrument. The 
word restricted by the accusative usually denotes like or similar to, good or 
better, bad or worse, a physical or a mental quality, or an emotion. 


1601. The accusative of respect is employed 

a. Of the parts of the body: 6 &»@pwmros rd» Sdxrudoy dry the man has a 
pain in his finger P. R. 462 d, rupdds rd 7’ Sra roy re poly rd Tr Supar’ el blind 
art thou in ears, and mind, and eyes S. O. T. 371, wédas wads ‘Axtdkrdebs Hom. 

N.—The accusative of the part in apposition to the whole (985) belongs 
here, as is seen by the passive. Cp. rdv rAft’ avdyéva him he smote on the neck 
A 240 (Bd)e Bodpoy “Apna kar’ abyéva © 406) with BéBrnar xevedva thou art smitten 
in the abdomen E 284. 

b. Of qualities and attributes (nature, form, size, name, birth, number, etc. ): 
dcapéper yuvh dvdpds rh» diocy woman differs from man in nature P. R. 453 b. 
ob8e Koixey Ovnras AOavdryor Séuas nal eldos éplfecy nor is it seemly that mortal 
women should rival the immortals in form and appearance ¢ 218, rorapés, Kdd vos 
Svoua, eBpos 860 rrébpwv a river, Cydnus by name, two plethra in width X. A. 
1. 2. 23 (80 with wos, Bdb0s, uéycOos), wAHOos ws Sioxtrvor ahout two thousand in 
number 4. 2. 2, \éEor Saris ef yévos tell me of what race thou art E. Bacch. 460. 

c. Of the sphere in general: de:vol udyny terrible in battle A. Pers. 27, yévecbe 
rhyv dedvoray transfer yourselves in thought Aes. 3. 153, 7d pew ew’ euot of omar, 7d 
3 ért col cdowopa: 80 far as I myself was concerned I was lost, but through you 
am saved X. C. 6.4.11. Often of indefinite relations: wdyra xaxéds base in all 
things S.O.T. 1421, raira dyads txacros hud, drep cops, A 8 duad}s, raira dé 
xaxés each one of us is good in matters in which he is skilled, but bad in those 
in which he is ignorant VY. Lach. 104d. 
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1602. Very rarely after substantives: yxeipas alyunrhs a warrior valiant with 
(thy) arm x 242, vedviac ras byes youths by their appearance L. 10. 29. 


1603. For the acccusative of respect the instrumental dative (1516) is also 
employed, and also the prepositions els, xard, wpés, €.g. Siadéperw doer] or els 
dper yy. 

1604. Not to be confused with the accusative of respect is the accusative 
after intransitive adjectives (1565) or after the passives of 1682. 


1605. The accusative of respect is probably in its origin, at least in part, an 
accusative of the internal object. 


ADVERBIAL ACCUSATIVE 


1606. Many accusatives marking limitations of the verbal action 
serve the same function as adverbs. 


1607. Most of these adverbial accusatives are accusatives of the internal 
object: thus, in rédos 8é elwe but at last he said, rédos is to be regarded as 
standing in apposition to an unexpressed object of the verb — words, which were 
the end. Many adverbial accusatives are thus accusatives in apposition (991) 
and some are accusatives of respect (1600). It is impossible to apportion all 
cases among the varieties of the accusatives ; many may be placed under differ- 
ent heads. The use of adjectives as adverbs (uéya wdotcros very rich) is often 
derived from the cognate accusative with verbs (uéya wdourety). 


1608. Manner. —rpémrop rivd in some way, rlva rpdrov in what way ? révde 
(rotrov) roy rpéwov in this way, rdvra rpérov in every way (also warrl rpéry), 
thy raxlarny (dd6v) in the quickest way, thy evdetay (666) straightforward, 
wpoixa, Swpedy gratis (1616), dixny after the fashion of (dlxnyv rotérov like an 
archer P. L. 705e), wrpdpaccw in pretence (Uxdee xpdpaciw éx' ‘EXAnowdvrov he 
sailed professedly for the Hellespont Hdt. 5.33). xdpw for the sake of (lit. 
facour): od rhv  A@nvalwy xdpiv dorparevovro did nut engage in the expedition out 
of good will to the Athenians Hat. 5. 99, rod xdpev fur wohut reason ? Ar. Plut. 
53, Thy chy fixw xdpw for thy sake Ihave come S. Ph. 1413. Cp. 993. 


1609. Measure and Degree. —péya, meydda greatly, rod, ro\Ad much, rd 
wrod’, ra woddd for the most part, bcov as much as, ovdéy, wndév not at all, 
rosodroy so much, rl somewhat, dpxhy or Thy dpxyy at all with od or uh (év r@ 
wrapaxyphua ox Ecriv dpxyhy dp0as BouvdeverOa tt is utterly impossible to deliberate 
correctly offhand Ant. 5. 7°). 


1610. Motive. — ri why ? rotro, ratra for this reason (cognate accus.): rl 
§\Oes quid (cur) venisti = rlva liv HdOes; Todro xalpw (= ravryny Thy yapay 
xalpw) therefore I rejoice, aéra raira fxw for this rery reason have I come 
P. Pr. 310 e, rovr’ dx Geode fur this reason you are rered X. A. 3, 2. 20. 

1611. Time and Succession (1582): 7d vi» now, rd rdda of old, rpbrepor 
before, rd xpérepow the furmer time, rp&rov first, rd xar’ dpxds in the beginning, 
7d xpwroy in the first place, rd reXevratoy in the last place (for rd debrepow in a 
series use Svecra or frecra 5é), rd Aowwby for the future, dxuhy at the point, fust, 
xaipoy in season. 
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TWO ACCUSATIVES WITH ONE VERB 


1612. A compound expression, consisting of the accusative of an abstract 
substantive and roicba, rlberOa:, Sxer, etc., is often treated as a simple verb; 
and, when transitive, governs the accusative : rh» ywpay caradpopais hela» érosetro 
(= Adfero) he ravaged the country by his incursions T. 8. 41, *INlou p@opas 
Vidous EGerro (= éyngicavro) they voted for the destruction of Ilium A. Ag. 814, 
popphy tx dy perv rpdrd cor (= ay péugouac) I blame thee first for one thing 
E. Or. 1069, ra 3° éy pow Afforiv Loxeis (= éritavOdve) what lies between thou 
hast no memory of 8. O. C. 588. See 1698. So with other periphrases in 
poetry: réxva unxbrw Adéyor (= paxpbrepory wporgpwrd) I speak at length to my 
children S. O. C. 1120, ef 8¢ ¢ &3° del Adyous dEfpxes (= Apxou Aéyecr) if thou didst 
always (begin to) address me thus 8. El. 656. 


EXTERNAL OBJECT AND PREDICATE ACCUSATIVE 


1613. Verbs meaning to appoint, call, choose, consider, make, name, 
show, and the like, may take a second accusative as a predicate to 
the direct object. 


orpariyor abrd» drédeate he appointed him general X. A. 1. 1. 2, rardpa épe 
éxadeire you were wont to call me father 7. 6. 38, aipetoOa: adbrdy roy ‘Idan 
Bao:héa Sixaorhy to choose the king of the Indians himself to be arbitrator X. C. 
2. 4. 8, od yap Slxawy ore rods Kaxods udrn» xpnorods roultey otre rods xpyerovs 
xaxots for it is not just to consider bad men good at random, or good men bad 
8. O. T. 609, Tipsdeor orparrydy éxetporévncay they elected Timotheus general X. H. 
6.2.11, rh» ciyhy cou Evyxdpnory Ofow I shall consider your silence as consent 
P. Crat. 4865 b, daurd» Seorbryny wewolnxey he has made himself master X. C. 
1. 8, 18, day dud od» Oepdwovra rortoy if you make me your servant X. O. 7. 42, 
els rovs "ENAnvas cavrdy copucrhy rapéxwy showing yourself a sophist before the 
Greeks P. Pr. 8128, etuab} wdvra wapéxew to render everything easy to learn 
X. O. 20. 14. Cp. 1579. 


1614. The absence of the article generally distinguishes the predicate noun 
from the object: érayyéAXero rods Kbd\axas rods adrod rovecwrdrous TG» woNtTGe 
roathocar he promised to make his flatterers the richest of the citizens L. 28. 4. 


1615. Especially in Plato and Herodotus, after verbs signifying to name, to 
call, the predicate noun may be connected with the external object by (a 
redundant) elva: (911); cogiorhy dvoudfover roy AvSpa elva: they call the man 
a sophist P. Pr. 8lle, érwruplay xe opixpbs Te wat péyas elvac he is called both 
short and tall P. Ph. 102c. This is due to the analogy of verbs signifying to 
think or say (1041). 


1616. A predicate accusative may stand in apposition to the object: &ena 
Swpea» ra Aérpa I gave them the price of their ransom as a free gift D. 19. 170. 
1617. This use is the source of many adverbial accusatives (908, 1606 ff.). 


1618. Passive: both the object and the predicate accusative of the active 
construction become nominative (1743) in the passive construction: adrds erpa- 
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ryyis dpéGy he himself was chosen general L. 12. 66, adrel vopobéra: xknOhoorrat 
they shall themselves be called lawgivers P. L. 681d. 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL OBJECT WITH ONE VERB 


1619. Many verbs take both an internal and an external object. 


1620. The external object refers to a person, the internal object 
(cognate accusative, 1563 ff.) refers to a thing. Here the internal 
object stands in closer relation to the verb. 


4 rédeuos deluynoroy radelay atbrods éraldevce the war taught them a lesson 
they will hold in everlasting remembrance Aes. 8. 148, rocoGroy & Gos éOalpw ce 
I hate thee with such an hate 8. El. 1034, Médnrés pe ¢ypdaro rh» ypadhy ratray 
Meletus brought this accusation against me P. A.19b, Ecos, 76 pur Bare the 
wound that he dealt him E795 (1578), Mcdriddyns 3b rhe dy Mapaddn pdxny rods 
BapBdpous vixhoas Miltiades who won the battle at Marathon over the barbarians 
Aes. 8.181, rdx Avipa rérrey ras sdryds to strike the man the blows Ant. 4. 7. 1, 
xadoGol pe roUro Td Bropa they give me this appellation X. O. 7. 3. 


1621. Passive (1747): wraicay Gepareldy Oepareviperos receiving every manner 
of service P. Phae. 255 a, rérrecOa: revrixovra rdnyds to be struck fifty blows 
Aes. 1, 139, 4 xplois, 4» éxplOn the sentence that was pronounced upon him L, 13. 
50, ras udxas, Sods Idpoas #rriOnoay é& I omtt the battles in which the Perstans 
were defeated 1.4. 145, Sopa ay xexrnpévor Lixekidrar called by the one name op 
Sicilians T. 4. 64. 


1622. So with verbs signifying to do anything to or say anything of a person 
(1501): woANd dyabd buds érolycer he did you much good L. 5. 8, ravrt ye woi- 
ote. that’s what they are doing to me Ar. Vesp. 696, r& rora0ra érayd* AynoDaor 
I praise Agesilaus for such merits X. Ages. 10.1, rods Kopsr@lovs rodAd re xat 
waza OSheye he said many bad things about the Corinthians Hdt. 8.61. For the 
accusative of the thing, e) (xadGs), cax@s may be substituted ; and e/s and mpés 
with the accusative occur. 


1623. The accusative of the person may depend on the idea expressed by 
the combination of verb and accusative of the thing (1612) ; as in rovs roNeplovs 
epydeOa: xaxd to have done harm to the enemy L.21.8 (here elpydoda of itselt 
does not mean to do anything to a person). 


1624. When the dative of the person is used, something is done for (1474), 
not to him: wdera érolycay rots drobavolow they rendered all honours to the 
dead X. A. 4.2.28. els or xpés with the accusative is also employed. 


1625. Passive of 1622: Sra Adda h wbXs Hdcxe7ro all the other wrongs that the 
State has suffered D. 18. 70. 


1626. Verbs of dividing (néuer, xararéuecv, Siacpety, réuvery) may take two 
accusatives, one of the thing divided, the other of its parts (cognate accus.). 
Thus, Kopos rd orpdrevyua xarévepe Sudexa uépn Cyrus divided the army into twelve 
divisions X.C.7.5.18. els or card may be used with the accusative of the parts. 


1627. Passive: Sifpyra: } dyopa rérrapa pépn the Agora is divided into four 
parte X.C. 1.2.4. eis and card may be used with the accusative of the parts, 
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DOUBLE OBJECT WITH VERBS SIGNIFYING TO ASK, DEMAND, ETC. 


1628. Verbs signifying to ask, clothe or unclothe, conceal, demand, 
deprive, persuade, remind, teach, take two objects in the accusative, 
one of a person, the other of a thing. 


ou Tor épwrd ce that’s not the question I’m asking you Ar. Nub. 641 ; xerdoa 
roy davrod éxetvor tudlece he put his own tunic on him X.C. 1.3.17, od 
"Ardd\Awr aurds éxdbwy éue.xpnornplay écOHra lo Apollo himself divests me of my 
oracular garb A. Ag. 1269; rh» Ovyarépa txpurre roy Odvaroy rol drdpés he con- 
cealed from his daughter her husband's death L. 82.7; Kipoy alrety rota to ask 
Cyrus for boats X. A. 1.38.14, ds éyd roré riva 4 éxpatdunr picbdr 4 praca that 
I ever exacted or asked pay of any one P. A. 816; rodrwy rhy Trinny droorepet 
pe he deprives me of the value of these things D. 28.13; duds rodro ov relOwe I can- 
not persuade you of this P.A.37a; dvaprhow duds xal rovs xevdévous I will remind 
you of the dangers also X.A.38. 2.11; ovdels €58até pe radrny thy Téxrnr nobody 
taught me this art X. O. 19.16. 


1629. Both person and thing are equally governed by the verb. The accusa- 
tive of the person is the external object ; the accusative of the thing is sometimes 
& cognate accusative (internal accusative). 


1630. Some of these verbs also take the genitive or dative, or employ prepo- 
sitions. Thus épwrav riva wepl repos, airety (alretoOal) re wapd Tivos, dwoorepetp 
Or dparpetobal rend revos (rivds re) (1304), or revt re (1483) ; drapupvfoxey rend 
revos (1856) ; wacdedecy rind reve OF Tivd els (OF wpés) With the accusative. 


1631. The poets employ this construction with verbs of cleansing (a form 
of depriving) : xpéba vifero dduny he was washing the brine from his skin ¢ 224, 
alua xd@npow Zaprnddva cleanse the blood from Surpedon TI 667. And with 
other verbs (in tragedy), e.g. ripwpeicfar avenge on, perehOety seek to avenge or, 
periévac execute judgment on, éwuxhrreyv charge. 


1632. Passive (1747): brd Baoitéws rewpayyévos rods dépovs having had the 
tribute demanded of him by the king T. 8. 5, d00: trxous dweorépnyra: all who have 
been deprived of their horses X. C. 6. 1. 12, odk érelOovro Ta éoayyedOévra they 
would not credit the news Hat. 8. 81, povocwxhy racdevOels having been instructed 
in music P. Menex. 236 a (here povorxy is possible), ob3év Addo Siddoxera: ArOpar- 
wos } ériorhunvy man is taught nothing else except knowledge P. Men. 87 c. 

1633. The accusative of extent (1580) is freely used in the same sentence 
with other accusatives, as dwrepeveyxéyres rdv Acuxadlwy laud» ras vals having 
hauled the ships across the isthmus of Leucas .T. 8. 81. 

On the accusative of the whole and part, see 985; on the accusa- 
tive subject of the infinitive, see 1972 ff.; on the accusative absolute, 
see 2076. See also under Anacoluthon. 


TWO VERBS WITH A COMMON OBJECT 
1634. The case of an object common to two verbs is generally that de- 
manded by the nearer: ob 3ef rots wacdorplBacs éyxadety ob8 éxBddrday €x TOP 
wodewr we must not accuse the trainer or banish him from the cities P. G. 460 d. 
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a. The farther verb may contain the main idea: ériring xal dwodomemdtec riot 
he censures some and rejects them at the scrutiny L. 6. 88. 


1635. The construction is usually ruled by the participle, not by the 
finite verb, when they have a common object but different constructions, and 
especially when the object stands nearer the participle: rovrw Sods tryeudvas 
ropever Oar éxédevcey hovxws having given him guides he ordered him to proceed 
quietly X.C. 5. 3..53; and when the common object stands between, as rpoore- 
gévres rois xpwros rpérover falling upon the foremost they put them to flight 
T. 7. 53. 

a. Sometimes the finite verb regulates the construction, as xadéoas wapexe- 
Mebero rois EdAnot he summoned the Greeks and exhorted them X. A. 1. 8. 11. 


PREPOSITIONS 


1636. Prepositions define the relations of a substantival notion 
to the predicate. 


a. All prepositions seem to have been adverbs originally and mostly ad- 
verbs of place ; as adverbs they are case-forms. Several are locatives, as wepl. 


1637. The prepositions express primarily notions of space, then notions of 
time, and finally are used in figurative relations to denote cause, agency, means, 
manner, etc. Attic often differs from the Epic in using the prepositions to 
denote metaphorical relations. The prepositions define the character of the 
verbal action and set forth the relations of an oblique case to the predicate with 
greater precision than is possible for the cases without a preposition. Thus, 
pera 82 prnoriipoww fewe he spake among the suitors p 467 specifies the meaning 
with greater certainty than prnorijpo tere. So 6 ‘EAA}»wy Ob8os may mean 
the fear felt by the Greeks or the fear caused by the Greeks ; but with é or rapd 
(ep. KX. A. 1.2.18, Lyc. 180) the latter meaning is stated unequivocally. The use 
of a preposition often serves to show how a construction with a composite 
case (1279) is to be regarded (genitive or ablative; dative, instrumental, or 
locative). 


1638. Development of the Use of Prepdsitions. — 

a. Originally the preposition was a free adverb limiting the meaning of the 
verb but not directly connected with it: xar’ dp’ Etero down he sate him A 101. 
In this use the preposition may be called a ‘ preposition-adverb.’ 

b. The preposition-adverb was also often used in sentences in which an 
oblique case depended directly on the verb without regard to the preposition- 
adverb. Here the case is independent of the preposition-adverb, as in BX\eddpwr 
dwo 3dxpva xterra from her eyelids, away, tears fall § 129. Here Brepdpwy is 
ablatival genitive and is not governed by 4x6, which serves merely to define the 
relation between verb and noun. 

c. Gradually the preposition-adverb was brought into closer connection 
cither (1) with the verb, whence arose compounds such as dmronrtwrey, Or 
.2) with the noun, the preposition-adverb having freed itself from its adverbial 
relation to the verb. In this stage, which is that of Attic prose, the noun was 
felt to depend on the preposition. Hence arose many syntactical changes, e.g. 
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the accusative of the limit of motion (1688) was abandoned in prose for the 
preposition with the accusative. 


Prepositions have three uses. 


1639. (I) Prepositions appear as adverbs defining the action of 
verbs. 


1640. The preposition-adverb usually precedes the verb, from which it is 
often separated in Homer by nouns and other words: jyiy dwd Nocydy divas 
to ward off destruction from (for) us A67, rpd yap fxe Ged the yoddess sent her 
forth A 195, Exev xdra yaia the earth held him fast B 699. 


1641. So, as links connecting sentences, rpds 8¢ cal and xal rpés and besides, 
érl 5¢ and besides, pera 8é and next, thereupon (both in Hadt.), éy 3¢ and among 
the number (Hat.). 


1642. The verb (usually éerf or elol, rarely efyl) may be omitted: od ydp ris 
péra rots dvtp for no such man is among them ¢ 98. Cp. 944. 


1643. The preposition-adverb may do duty for the verb in parallel clauses: 
Avdpes dvdoray, Ay udv Ap “Arpetins . . . dv» & dpa Mapiévns the men rose up, rose 
up Atreides, rose up Meriones ¥ 886. So in Hdt. 


1644. (II) Prepositions connect verbs and other words with the 
oblique cases of nouns and pronouns. 


1645. It is often impossible to decide whether the preposition belongs to the 
verb or to the noun. Thus, é« 382 Xpionls ynds 89 A439 may be Chrysets went 
out of the ship or, Chryseis went-out-from (€&8n) the ship. When important 
words separate the prep.-adv. from the noun, the prep.-adv. is more properly 
regarded as belonging with the verb, which, together with the prep.-adv., gov- 
erns the noun: dul 8 yatrar Suos dtocorra: and his mane floats-about his 
shoulders Z 509. The Mas. often vary: roiow éymd ped’ dutreor (or peGoytreor) 
with these I was wont to associate A 269. 


1646. (III) Prepositions unite with verbs (less frequently with 
nouns and other prepositions) to form compounds. Cp. 886 ff. 


a. From this use as a prefix the name ‘preposition’ (wpédec:s praepositio) is 
derived. The original meaning of some prepositions is best seen in compannds, 


1647. Improper prepositions (1699) are adverbs used like prepositions, but 
incapable of forming compounds, The case (usually the genitive) following an 
improper preposition depends on the preposition alone without regard to the 
verb ; whereas a true preposition was attached originally, as an adverb, to a 
case depending directly on the verb. 


1648. The addition of a preposition (especially 3:4, xard, ofy) to a verbal 
form may mark the completion of the action of the verbal idea (perfective 
action). The local force of the preposition is here often lost. So dcagetyayr 
succeed in escaping, xaradiudxey succeed in pursuing, ovyrehety accomplish, carry 
into effect (redety do, perform). 


1649. Two or more prepositions may be used with one verb, either sepa- 
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rately, as adverbs, or in composition with the verb. Thus, orf 32 rapét (or wap’ 
€) he stood forth beside him A486. When two prepositions of like meaning 
are used in composition, that preposition precedes which has the narrower 
range: cuuperéxecy take part in with, dupurepwrégperOa to be put round about 
as a crown. When two prepositions are used with one noun, the noun usually 
depends on the second, while the first defines the second adverbially ; as du¢i 
wepl xphryny round about a spring B306. It is often uncertain whether or not 
two prepositions should be written together. 


a. Sach compound prepositions are dudurepl, rapét, owéc, dwéx, diéx, drorpd, 
Siarps, repixp6. Improper prepositions may be used with true prepositions, as 
péxpe els rd orparbwedov as far as (into) the camp X. A. 6. 4. 26. 


1650. Tmesis (rujois cutting) denotes the separation of a preposition from 
its verb, and is a term of late origin, properly descriptive only of the post-epic 
language, in which preposition and verb normally formed an indissoluble com- 
pound, The term ‘tmesis’ is incorrectly applied to the language of Homer, 
since in the Epic the prep.-adv. was still in process of joining with the verb. 


1651. In Attic poetry tmesis occurs chiefly when the preposition is separated 
from the verb by unimportant words (particles, enclitics), and is employed for 
the sake of emphasis or (in Euripides) as a mere ornament. Aristophanes uses 
tmesis only to parody the style of tragic choruses. 


1652. Hat. uses tmesis frequently in imitation of the Epic; the intervening 
words are dy (= odr), enclitics, 34, wey... dé, etc. | 


1653. In Attic prose tmesis occurs only in special cases: dvr’ eB roel» (4d- 
exev) and ody ed (xaxds) wroety (xdoxer). Thus, Scsovs ed rajoarras } wots 
dvr’ eB rerolyxer all whom the city has requtted with benefits for the service they 
rendered it D. 20.64. Here ed rerolnxer is almost equivalent to a single notion. 


1654. The addition of a preposition to a verb may have no effect on the 
construction, as in éxBfjva rs vews, whereas Bfrat ris vews originally, and still 
in poetry, can mean go from-the-ship ; or it may determine the construction, 
as in wepcyeréaGa: €uo0 to surpass me TD. 18.236. Prose tends to repeat the pre- 
fixed preposition: éxPhvac éx ris veds T. 1. 137. 


1655. A preposition usually assumes the force of an adjective when com- 
pounded with substantives which do not change their forms on entering into 
composition, as otvodos a national meeting (636s). Otherwise the compound 
usually gets a new termination, generally -o, -w» neuter, or -/s feminine, as 
évéwvory dream (urvos), éxvyourls thigh-muscle (-yévv). 

1656. The use of prepositions is, in general, more common in prose than in 
poetry, which retained the more primitive form of expression. 

1657. A noun joined by a preposition to its case without the help of a verb 
has a verbal meaning: drd rasdy dpydy Orevbepla freedom from all rule P. L. 
698 a (cp. devOepoir dxé 7: 70s). 


1658. In general, when depending on prepositions expressing relations 
of place, the accusative denotes the place (or person) toward which or the 
place over which, along which motion takes place, the dative denotes rest in 


The 
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or at, the genitive (ablative) passing from. Thus, #xw rapa oé I have come to 
you T.1. 187, of rap éavrg BdpBapu the barbarians in his own service X. A. 
1.1.5, wapda Bacthéws woddol xpds Kipoy dxqXiOov many came over from the king 
to Cyrus 1.9.29. The true genitive denotes various forms of connection. 


1659. Constructio Praegnans.—a. A verb of motion is often used with a 
preposition with the dative to anticipate the rest that follows the action of the 
verb: éy rq woraug trecov they fell (into and were) in the river X. Ages. 1. 32. 
This use is common with ridévar, l8pberv, xabtordvar, etc., and with tenses of 
completed action which imply rest; as ol é» ry vio Avdpes SiaBeByxdres the men 
who had crossed to (and were in) the island ‘T. 7.71. 


b. A verb of rest is often followed by a preposition with the accusative to 
denote motion previous to or following upon the action of the verb: rapfeap els 
Zdpses (they came to Sardis and were in the city) they arrived at Sardis X. A. 
1. 2.2, és Kipheny dowOnoay they were saved by reaching Cyrene T.1.110, ypéey 
mpecBeurhs els Aaxedaliuova he was chosen ambassador (to go) to Lacedaemon 
X. H.2.2.17. Cp. 1692. 1. a. 


1660. Stress is often laid on (a) the starting-point or (b) the goal of an 
action. 

a. xaradjods dxd Sévpwy rods txrous tying his horses to (from) trees 
X. H. 4.4.10. By anticipation of the verbal action (attraction of the prep. 
with the article): ri» ard crparorédov rdgiv Ehixev he deserted his post in the 
army Aes. 3. 159, ol éx rfjs dyopas xaradkcrdyres 7a Gna Epvyor the market-people 
(ol dv rq dyopg) left their wares and fled X.A. 1. 2. 18. 


b. With verbs of collecting (dOpoltev, svddéyer) and enrolling (éyypdoer): 
els wedlov dOpolfovrac they are mustered in(to) the plain X. A. 1.1. 2, els d&vdpas 
éyypdya: to enrol in(to) the list of men D. 19. 230. 


1661. So with adverbs: Srov é\n\vOapev where (= whither, bro) we have 
gone X.C.6. 1. 14, 80er dwedlropuer, éravéXOwpev let us return to the point whence 
(= where, &rov) we left of P. Ph. 78b, dyvoet roy exetber wbrepnow Setpo Atorvra he 
does not know that the war in that region will come hither (= rdv éxet wébdepor 
éxetOev) D. 1. 16. 


1662. Some adverbs and adverbial phrases meaning from are used with 
reference to the point of view of the observer: éxarépwOev on either side, tre» 
Kal dev on this side and that, éx deftas on the right (a dextra), ol dwd ris oxnris 
the actors, rd éx rot lo Ouob retxos, Td és Thy Tladd\hvny retxos the wall (seen) from 
the isthmus, the wall toward (looking to) Patlene T. 1. 64 (of the same wall). 


1663. Position. — The preposition usually precedes its noun. It may be 
separated from it 

a. By particles (uév, 54, yé, 74, ydp, ody) and by olua: I think: éy oby rq wb 
P. R. 456 d, els 8¢ ye olua: ras ANdGs woracs to the other cities I think 668 c. 

Note that the order rh» per xwpary (1155) usually becomes, e.g. rpds per hr 
xdpay Or rpds Thy xwpay pév. Demonstrative 6 uév and 6 84, when dependent on 
& preposition, regularly follow the preposition, and usually with order reversed 
(1109): é» yey Apa rots cupdwrotper, éw 8¢ rots of in some things then we agree, 
but not in others P. Phae. 268 b. 
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b. By attributives : els Kaverpou redlov to the plain of the Cayster X. A.1.2. 11. 

c. By the accusative in oaths and entreaties (with rpés) : rpés ce r#ode unrpds 
by my mother here I implore thee E. Phoen. 1665 ; cp. per te deos oro and see 1699. 

N.—A preposition is usually placed before a superlative and after as or Sr: 
qualifying the superlative : ws éri weicroy rod éutdou over the very greatest part 
of the throng T.2. 34. odd, wdvv, uwdda may precede the preposition and its 
vase: woNdd é» wrelon alrig with far better reason T. 1. 36. 


1664. In poetry a preposition is often placed between an adjective and its 
substantive; very rarely in prose (rode dv rdge an the following manner 
P. Criti. 115 c). 


1665. epi is the only true preposition that may be placed after its case in 
Attic prose: coglas rép: about wisdom P. Phil. 49 a, dv éya oddev otre péya ot're 
pixpdy wépc éxatw about which I understand nothing either much or little P. A. 
19c. When used with two substantives rép: is placed between them: tof delov 
re wépt kal ro dvoclou concerning both that which is holy and that which ts un- 
holy P. Euth.4e. «ép: occurs very often in Piato, only once in the orators and 
possibly twice in Xenophon. On anastrophe, see 175. 

a. évexa and xydpiv (usually) and dvev (sometimes) are postpositive. The re- 
tention of the postpositive use of repi may be due to the influence of Evexa. 
In poetry many prepositions are postpositive. 


VARIATION OF PREPOSITIONS 


1666. The preposition in the second of two closely connected clauses may 
be different from that used in the first clause either (1) when the relation is 
essentially the same or (2) when it is different. Thus (1) && re rs Kepx6pas 
al dxd ris Hrelpov from Corcyra and the mainland T.7.38, and (2) ofre xara 
Yiv ore Sta Oardoons neither by land nor by (the help of the, the medium of 
the) sea 1.2. Cp. 1668. 


REPETITION AND OMISSION OF PREPOSITIONS, ETC. 


1667. a. For the sake of emphasis or to mark opposition and difference, a 
preposition is repeated with each noun dependent on the preposition: card re 
wédepor xal card rh» Addyp Slaray in the pursuit of war and in the other occu- 
pations of life P. Tim. 186. 

b. A preposition is used with the first noun and omitted with the second 
when the two nouns (whether similar or dissimilar in meaning) unite to form 
a complex : wept rod dixalouv xal dperfis ‘concerning the justice of our cause and 
the honesty of our intentions’ T.3. 10. 

c. In poetry a preposition may be used only with the second of two nouns 
dependent on it: Aehddy xdxd AauNlas from Delphi and Daulia S. 0. T. 734. 

1668. In contrasts or alternatives expressed by #, 4... 4, cal... «al, etc., 
the preposition may be repeated or omitted with the second noun: «al xara yiy 
wal card Oddarray both by land and by sea X. A. 1.1.7, xpds ¢xOpd» 4 pldow to foe 
or friend D. 21. 114. 

1669. When prepositions of different meaning are used with the same noun, 
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the noun is repeated ; thus neither upon (the earth) nor under the earth is ofr 
éwl fs od bwd ys P. Menex. 246 d. 

1670. In explanatory appositional clauses (988) the preposition may be 
repeated for the sake of clearness or emphasis ; as éx roGrwy ol droyacrol ylyror 
rat, éx TO» éxirndevodyrwy Exacra the men of mark come from those whu have 
practised each art P. Lach. 1830, and commonly after demonstratives. ‘I'he 
preposition is not repeated when such an appositional clause is closely con- 
nected with what precedes: eixds punde voulcar wept dvds pbvov, Sovdelds der 
édevGeplas, dywrlferOa. nor should you think that you are contending for a single 
issue alone: to avert slavery instead of maintaining your freedom T.2.68. A 
preposition is usually not repeated before descriptive appositional clauses (987): 
wep xpnudrwy dadeis, aBeBalov mpdyyaros you are talking about wealth, an 
unstable thing Com. frag. 8. 88 (No. 128). 


1671. Before a relative in the same case a8 a noun or pronoun dependent on 
@ preposition, the preposition is usually omitted: card ratryy rhy jrxlav Hr Sp 
éyo viv he was at that age at which I now am D. 21. 155, peretras brd Sv (= rod- 
Tw dy) pidetrac ts loved by whom é is loved P. Euth. 100. But the preposition 
is repeated if the relative precedes: wpds 5 ris wrépixe, pds rovro Eva wpds ty 
Exacroy Epyow Set xoulfecw it is necessary to set each individual to some one work 
to which he is adapted by nature P. R. 423 d. 


1672. In Plato a preposition is often omitted in replies: #rrwdperos— brd 
tlyos; phoe. Tod dyado0, dhoouer overcome— by what? he will say. By the 
guod, we shall say Pr. 366 c. 


1673. The preposition is usually omitted with the main noun or pronoun when 
it is used in a clause of comparison with ws (rarely Gowep) as: Sef ws rep pyrpds 
kal rpopol rijs xwpas BovreterOar they ought to take thought for their country 
as their mother and nurse P. R. 414; so, usually, when the two members are 
closely united: ws wpds el8ér’ éud od rddyO9 Aéye speak the truth to me as to one 
who knows Ar. Lys. 998. The preposition is often omitted in the clause with as 
(dorep) as, § than: of rap oddé» ovrws ws 7d roralra rocety dwodwhaoww Who ore 
their ruin to nothing so much as to such @ course of action D. 19. 263, repi rov 
wéddovros paddop BovdeterOac 4 ro? rapbvros to deliberate about the future rather 
than the present T. 8. 44. 

1674. A preposition with its case may have the function of the subject, or 
the object, of a sentence ; or it may represent the protasis of a condition. 

Subject: &puyor repli dxraxoclovs about eight hundred took to flight X. H. 
6.5.10; (gen. absol.) cuvedreypuévwr wrepl érraxoclovs, \aBay abrods caraBalra 
when about seven hundred had been collected he marched down with them 2. 4. 6. 
Object: 3:dpOepar ds dxraxoglous they killed about eight hundred T. 7. 32. Prot- 
asis: éwel did y' buds adrods wddar dv dwwrddere for had it depended on your 
selves you would have perished long ago D.18. 49 (cp. 2344). 


ORDINARY USES OF THE PREPOSITIONS 


1675. Use of the Prepositions in Attic Prose. — 
With the accusative only: dvd, eis. 
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With the dative only: é», ody. 
With the genitive only: dvrl, dé, é, rpé. 
With the accusative and genitive: dui, 3:4, card, perd, dwdp. 
With accusative, genitive, and dative: él, rapd, wrepl, pds, ord. 
a. With the dative are also used in poetry: dvd, dupi (also in Hdt.), perd. 
dé (dwt), ¢& (¢s) take the dative in Arcadian and Cyprian. 
b. The genitive is either the genitive proper (of the goal, 1349, 1860, etc.) 
or the ablatival genitive. 
c. The dative is usually the locative or the instrumental, rarely the dative 
proper (as with éri and wpés of the goal). 


1676. Ordinary Differences in Meaning. — 


GENITIVE AoousaTIvs 

dudl, repl concerning round about, near 
did. through owing to 
card against along, over, according to 
perd with after 
brép above, in behalf of over, beyond 

Genrriva Dative ; ACCUSATIVE 
éxl on on to, toward, for 
wapd Jrom with, near to, contrary to 
wpés on the side of at, besides to, toward 
br6é by, under under under 


1677.. Certain prepositions are parallel in many uses; e.g. ded and xard, 
dyri and xpé, dwé and éx, dudl and wepl, brép and wepl, éxi and wpés, ety and 
perd. 
1678. The agent is expressed by different prepositions with the genitive : 
bré of persons and things personified (1698.1. N.1): the normal usage in Attic 
prose. 
wapdé: here the agent is viewed as the source. The action is viewed as starting 
near a person, or on the part of @ person. 

3:4 through: the intermediate agent. 

dwé: indirect agent and source (rare) to mark the point of departure of the 
action. Chiefly in Thuc. 

ét: chiefly in poetry and Hdt. In Attic prose of emanation from a source. 

apés: to mark the result as due to the presence (before) of a person; chiefly in 
poetry and Hadt. 


1679. Means is expressed by 8:4 with the genitive (the normal usage in Attic 
prose), dwé, é&, év, cd». Motive is expressed by tré (gen.), 3d (accus.), Evexa. 


1680. Prepositions in composition (chiefly dwé, 3:4, xard, ody) may give an 
idea of completion to the action denoted by the verb (1648). 
a. For the usage after compound verbs see 1382 ff., 1545 ff., 1659. 


LIST OF PREPOSITIONS 
1661. dud (cp. dudw, dudcrepos, Lat. ambi-, amb-, am-) originally 
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on both sides (either externally only, or inside and outside), hence 
about. Cp. the use of wepé (1693) throughout. Chiefly poetic, Ionic, 
and Xenophontic. In Attic prose chiefly with the accusative. 


1. pol with the Genitive 
Local (very rare and doubtful): of dug? radrns olxéovres rfjs wé\ws dwellers round 
about this city Hdt. 8. 104 (only here). Cause: about, concerning: dudi of 
Aéyw waidés I speak about thy child E. Hec. 680, audi dv elxor diadepdyucrn 
quarrelling about what they had X. A. 4. 6. 17. 


2. Gpudl with the Dative 
Local: dud’ Suoors fxe odxos he has a shield about his shoulders A527. Cause: 
PoBnbels dugdl rp yuraul afraid on account of his wife Hdt. 6. 62, dudl od8y 
by reason of (encompassed by) terror E. Or. 825; Means: dugi codig ‘ with the 
environment of poetic art’ Pind. P.1.12. Often in Pindar. 


8. dudl with the Accusative , 
Loca]: dugl Mt\nror about Miletus X. A. 1.2.3, payor dud *Axidfja they ran 
around Achilles Z 80; temporal: dudi delr\n» towards evening X. A. 2. 2. 14. 
Number: dupl rovs dioxirlouvs about two thousand 1.2.9; of occupation with 
an object: dudi detrvor elxer he was busy about dinner X.C. 5. 6. 44. 
a. of dul r:va the attendants, followers of a person, or the person himself with 
his attendants, etc.: dvhp rév dul Kipor riordy one of the trusty adherents 
of Cyrus X.A.1.8.1, of dupl Xeploogor Chirisophus and his men 4.3.21, 
ol dugl Ilpwrayébpay the school of Protagoras P.Th.170c. This last phrase 
contains the only use of dui in Attic prose outside of Xenophon. 


4. dpol in Composition 


Around, about: dudiBddd\er throw around (on both sides), dupiréyer dispuie 
(speak on both sides). 


1682. dvd (Lesb. dy, Lat. an- in anhelare, Eng. on): originally up 
to, up (opposed to xard). Cp. dvw. 


1. dvé with the Dative 
Local only (Epic, Lyric, and in tragic choruses): d»4 ox}rrpy upon a staff A 15. 
2. dvé with the Accusative 

Up along ; over, through, among (of horizontal motion). Usually avoided by 
Attic prose writers except Xenophon (three times in the orators). 

a. Local: Toa higher point: dvd rdy rorauéy up stream Hat. 1. 194 (cp. «cara 
roy rorauéy). Extension: dvd orparé» through the camp A 10, dra raear 
Thy yfiv over the whole earth X. Ag. 11. 16, Baciijas dvd oréu fxwr having 
kings in thy mouth B 250 (cp. 8:4 ordparos Exe). 

b. Extension in Time: dvd wxra through the night & 80. Seec. 

c. Other relations: Distributively: dvd éxardr dvdpas by hundreds X. A. 38. 4. 
21, dvd wacar hutpay daily X.C.1.2.8. Manner: dvd xpdros with all their 
might (up to their strength) X. A. 1.10. 165 (better Attic xara xpdros), ava 
Aoyer proportionately P. Ph. 110d. 
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8. ava in Composition 
Up (delcracba: stand up, dracrpépery turn upside down), back (dvaxwpeir go back, 
dvamuprtoxey remind), again (dvarvety breathe again, dvarepacba practise 
constantly), often with a reversing force force (dvadtew untoose). 


1683. dvri: originally in the face of, opposite to; cp. dyra, évayrios, 
Lat. ante (with meaning influenced by post), Germ. Antwort, ‘reply.’ 


1. dvrl with the Genitive only 

Local: d»@ dv éornxéres standing opposite to (from the point of view of the 
speaker, i.e. behind) which (pine-trees) X. A.4.7.6. In other meanings: 
Instead of, for, as an equivalent to: dvrt rodduou elphvn peace instead of 
war T. 4.20, ra wap éuol éddoGar dvri r&r olka to prefer what I have to 
offer you here instead of what you have left at home X. A. 1.7.4, rhe 
rerevthy dvri ris ray Sérrwy owrnplas hAAdEarro they exchanged death for 
the safety of the living P. Menex. 287 a; in return for, hence dv@’ Srov 
wherefore S. El. 685; for xpds in entreaty: o' dvri raldwy révde lxeretouer 
we entreat thee by these children here S. O. C. 1826. 


2. dvrt in Composition 


Instead, in return (dyrididbva: give in return), against, in opposition to (dyridé- 
yer speak against). 


1684. das (Lesb. etc. drv) from, off, away from; originally of 
separation and departure. Cp. Lat. ab, Eng. off, of. 


1. dad with the Genitive only 

a. Local: xararndfods dd rot txrrou leaping down from his horse X. A. 1. 8. 28, 
eOhpever dwd txwou he used to hunt (from a horse) on horseback 1. 2.7, 
dwd Oardoons at a distance from the sea T.1.7. Figuratively: dwd 
Gedy dpxbueror beginning with the gods X. A. 6. 8. 18. 

b. Temporal: d¢ ¢orédpas after evening began (after sundown) X. A. 6. 3. 28, dwd 
rot abrot onpelou on the same signal 2. 5. 82, dwd rd» ctrwy after meals 
X.R. L. 5. 8, dg ob since. 

c. Other relations: (1) Origin, Source: in prose of more remote ancestry: 
rods pev dxd Gedy, rods 8° & atbrdv ray Gedy yeyorbras some descended 
(remotely) from gods, others begotten (directly) of the gods themselves 
1.12.81. (This distinction is not always observed.) Various other 
relations may be explained as source. 

(2) Author: as agent with passives and intransitives, when an action is done 
indirectly, through the influence of the agent (éré of the direct action 
of the agent himself). Not common, except in Thuc. (chiefly with 
wparrecba:, \éyeoGar, and verbs of like meaning): érpdy@y dx abrar 
obder Epyor nothing was done under their rule T.1.17. The starting- 
point of an action is often emphasized rather than the agent: dd 
woAdAGp xal pds woddovs Abyo: yeyrdpevos speeches made by many and to 
many T. 8. 98. 
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(8) Cause (remote): dwd rovrov rol rokptparos éryrdOn he was praised in 
consequence of this bold deed T. 2. 25, ratra ox dd réxys éylyrero, 
GAN dwd wrapackevfjs ris éufis this happened not from chance but by 
reason of the preparations I made L. 21. 10. 
(4) Means, Instrument: orpdreupa euvddeter dd xpnudrwy he raised an army 
by means of money X.A.1.1.9; rarely of persons: dx’ adrdy Brdya 
to do injury by means of them T. 7. 29. 
(6) Manner: dd ro rpopavots openly T. 1. 66. 
(8) Conformity: dxd rol {cov on a basis of equality T. 3.10, dxd tuupayxlas 
adrévouos independent by virtue of (according to) an alliance 7. 57. 
N.—dwré with gen. is sometimes preferred to the simple gen., often for 
emphasis: ol \éyo: d¢’ budy the words that proceed from you T. 6. 40, dAlyoe dxd 
wodd\Gr a few of the many 1.110 (cp. 18178). Thuc. has many free uses of dwré. 
2. awd in Composition 
From, away, off (driévac go away, droraxliay wall of), in return, back (dro- 
3:déva. give back what is due, dwa:rety demand what its one’s right). 
Separation involves completion (hence draraNlexey utterly consume, dro- 
Obey pay off a vow), or privation and negation (dwayopever forbid, dro- 
ruyxdver miss). Often almost equivalent to an intensive (drogdvar speak 
out, dwodertra: point out, droro\yay dare without reserve). 


1685. 84 (Lesb. {d) through, originally through and out of, and 
apart (separation by cleavage), a force seen in comp. (cp. Lat. dis, 
Germ. zwi-schen). 

1. 8&4 with the Genitive 

a. Local: through and out of (cp. Hom. d:éx, d:arps), a8 8° Spov Eyxos #AGer 
the spear went clear through his shoulder A481, dxodoa: 314 rédous to listen 
Srom beginning to end Lyc. 16. Through, but not owe of: 3:4 roreplas 
(yfis) ropederGar to march through the enemy's country X. Hi. 2.8 and often 
in figurative expressions: 3:4 yecpds Execw to control T. 2.13, 8a rréparos 
fxew to have in one’s mouth (be always talking of) X.C. 1.4. 25 (also dpa 
orébua). 

? Temporal: of uninterrupted duration, as 8:4 vuxrés through the night X. A. 
4. 6. 22, 8a wayrés constantly T. 2. 49. 

c. Intervals of Space or Time: 3:4 déxa érddfewr at intervals of ten battlements 
T. 8. 21, 3a xpdv0uv after an interval L. 1.12, intermittently Aes. 3. 220, 31a 
wood at a long distance T. 8. 94. 

d. Other relations: Means, Mediation (per): adrds 8¢ davrof ipse per se D. 48. 
16, dtd rotrov ypduyara wéuyas sending a letter by this man Aes. 3. 162. 
State or feeling: with elva:, yiyrecOa:, fxev, of a property or quality: da 
pbBou elol they are afraid T. 6. 84, &’ houxlas elxer he kept in quiet 2. 22, 
ENOety Hucy 31a pdxns to meet us in battle 2.11, adrots da gidlas lévar to enter 
into friendship with them X. A. 3.2.8. Manner: 8:4 raxéwr quickly T. 4. 8. 


2. $4 with the Accusative 


a. Local: of space traversed, through, over (Epic, Lyric, tragic choruses): 3: 
3wpara through the halis A 600; dia wxra 6510 is quasi-temporal. 
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b. Cause: owing to, thanks to, on account of, in consequence of (cp. propter, ob): 
3:a rods Geods dowfouny I was saved thanks to the gods D. 18. 249, riudpevos 
uh 8c dauréy, GAG 81a BbEar wpoysywy honoured, not for himself, but on 
account of the renown of his ancestors P. Menex. 247 b. So in ef pd bcd rive 
(rc) had it nut been for in statements of an (unsurmounted) obstacle: ¢gal- 
yorra: xparhoavres dy ray Baciiéws wpaypydrwy, el uh 31a Kipor it seems they 
would have got the better of the power of the king, had it not been for 
Cyrus I. 5. 92. 

¢. 3d is rarely used (in place of &vexa) to denote a purpose or object: 3:4 rd» 
operépay détay for the sake of their honour T. 2. 89, 8¢ érhpeay for spite 
D. 39. 32 (cp. 31a vécor Evexa byelas on account of disease tn order to gain 
health P. Lys. 218 e). 

@ é&d with gen. is used of direct, 34 with accus. of indirect, agency (fault, merit, 
of a person, thing, orsituation). 68d with gen. is used of an agent employed 
to bring about an intended result; 3:4 with accus. is used of a person, thing, 
or state beyond our control (accidental agency). (1) Persons: &rpatay 
ravra 8: Edpuudxou they effected this by the mediation of Eurymachus 
T. 2. 2, ra 3a robrous drokwdéra what has been lost by (the fault of) these 
men 1). 6.34. The accus. marks a person as an agent not as an instrument. 
(2) Things: rbdpyo., 80 Sy ArevOdpios 6 Blos wapacxevacbjoera: laws, by means 
of which a life of freedom will be provided X. C. 3.3. 52, 8a rods vbyous 
Berrtous yryvéuern EvrOpwrot men become better thanks to the laws 8. 1. 22. 
Sometimes there is little difference between the two cases: 3: dS» awavr’ 
dwudero D. 18. 38, 8¢ ots dxarr’ dwwero 18. 35. 


N. — ded with gen. (= through) is distinguished from the simple dative (= by): 
av ob dpdper xal @ dxotouew P. Th. 1846. 


e. For dé with accus. to express the reason for an action, the dative is some- 
times used (1517): rots rexpaypévors PoBobperos rods "AOnvalouvs fearing the 
Athenians by reason of what had happened T. 8.98. The dative specifies 
the reason less definitely than 3:4 with the accusative. 

f When used in the same sentence, the dative may express the immediate, 3:4 
with the accus. the remoter, cause: doGevelg cwudrwr 8:4 Thr cirodelay tre- 
xwpour they gave ground from the fact that they were weak through lack 
of food T. 4. 86. 

g- 34 with accus. contrasted with bré with gen.: ¢fcouer abrd 3¢ éxetva bwd 
rs abroi xaxlas drodwdévac we shall say that tt (the body) is destroyed 
on account of those (remoter) causes (as badness of food) by its own evil 
(immediately) P. R. 600 e. 


8. &4 in Composition 


Through, across, over (3:aBalvecw cross), apart, asunder (diaxérrey cut in two, 
Scaxpivecy discernere, d:apépay differ, diafvyviva: disjoin), severally (d:a- 
3:8brac distribute). 


da- often denotes Intensity, continuance, or fulfilment (d:auéveer remain to 
the end, d:apOelpay destroy completely). éa- is common in the reciprocal 
middle (1726), as in d:adéyerGar converse ; often of rivalry (ol ScaroNrevdperos 
rival statesmen, SiaxorriferOa: contend in throwing the javelin). 
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1686. ls, és into, to, opposed to é&£; from év +s Cp. Lat. abs from 
ab-+ 8). Seeonéy. On es with the genitive by ellipsis, see 1302. 


1. elg with the Accusative only 
In the Old Attic alphabet (2 a), generally used in Attica in the fifth century, 

EZ was written, and this may be either e/s or és. In the fourth century EIS was 

generally written. In Thuc. és is printed, but its correctness may be doubted; 

other Attic prose writers use els, the poets eds or (less frequently) és. It is not 
true that in poetry és is used only before consonants, els only before vowels. 

a. Local: of the goal: Zixedol 4 "IraNlas 3céBycay és Texerlay the Sicels crossed 
over out of Italy into Sicily T.6.2; with a personal object: #AGer éx rs 
"Aolas és dvOpurous dwrdépous he came from Asia to (a land of) poor men T. 1.9, 
doxéure ypdupara és (v.l. wpds) Bacchéa he dispatches a letter to (the 
palace of) the king 1.187 (of sending, etc., to individuals as or xpés is 
used); against: édorpdrevoay és rhy 'Arrixhy they invaded Attica T. 3.1, 
wédenos rots KopivOlos és rods "AOnvalovs war between the Corinthians and 
the Athenians 1.55; with verbs of rest, 1659b. The idea of motion holds 
where Eng. uses in or ai: redevrap els rs to end in T.2.51. Extension: 
Tledorovynalous d:aBareiy és rods “EAAnvas to raise a prejudice against the 
Peloponnesians among the Greeks T. 8.100; in the presence of (coram): 
és rd xowwdy Néyerw to speak before the assembly 4. 58. 

b. Temporal: of the goal: up to, until: és éué up to my time Hat. 1. 52, és rAdos 
Jinally 8.40; at (by) such a time (of a fixed or expected time): mwpoetre els 
tplrnv huépay wapeivas commanded them to be present on the third day 
X. C. 3.1. 42, Fxere els rpixocrhy huepay come on the thirtieth day 5. 3.6. 
Limit of time attained: els rowGroy xatpdy dgiyudéro arriving at such a 
time L. 16.5. Extension (over future time): e/s rd» Aotrdy xpbvor in ail 
Suture time L. 16. 2. 

c. Measure and Limit with numerals: els xiNlouvs to the number of (up to) a 
thousand X. A. 1. 8. 5, els 860 two abreast 2. 4. 26, és Spaxpuhy to the amount 
of a drachma T. 8. 29. 

ad. Other relations: Goal, Purpose, Intention: 4 oh wrarpls els o¢ dwroBiérea 

your country looks for help to you X. H. 6.1.8, xpfHoda els ras operdéras to 
use for the slings X. A. 3.4.17, racdevew els dperjy to train with a view to 
virtue P.G. 6196. Relation to: caddy els orparidy excellent for the army 
X. C. 8. 3.6, often in Thuc. (= wpés with accus.). Manner: els xapéy in 
season X.C.38.1. 8, els Sbvaucr to the extent of one’s powers 4. 6. 62. 


2. ‘ete in Composition 
Into, in, to (elcBalvev enter, elaxparrey get in, exact a debt). 


1687. wv in (poetic évi, civ, civi), Lat. in with the abl., en-; opposed 
to es into, éé out of. On dv with the genitive by ellipsis, see 1302. 
1. dv with the Dative (Locative) only 
a. Local: in, at, near, by, on, among: é» Zxdpry in Sparta T. 1. 128, % & 
Koply@y paxn the battle at Corinth X. Ages. 7. 5, works olxoupéry er ry 
Edtelop révry a city butlt on the Euzine X. A. 4.8, 22, év v9 xMrp doryxds 
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standing upon the bed L. 1. 24 (é» of superposition is rare), duo: év raouw 
eddéxiuos rots “EXAnow laws famous among all the Greeks P. L. 681 b, é» 
Syiv éSnurybpnoer he made an harangue before (coram) you D. 8.74. With 

verbs of motion, see 1659a. Of circumstance, occupation, as ol éy rots 
aphypaciw the men at the head of affairs D. 9. 56 (80 ép elp}ry, Epyy, wpedele, 
drrocogle, PbBy elvar ; év alrig Exar to blame, év dpy7 Exev to be angry with); 
in the power of: év r@ beg 7d rédos Hy, ode euol the issue rested with God, 
not with me D. 18. 198, é» daurg éyévero he came to himself X. A. 1. 5. 17. 

b. Temporal: in, within, during (cp. 1542): é» révre Ereow in five years L. 19. 
29, é» owovdais during a truce T. 1. 55, év § while. 

c. Instrument, Means, Cause, Manner (originally local): é¢» dé@6adpoicu 
GWwpa: see with the eyes A 587, by évt xivdiveterOar to be endangered by 
(i.e. to depend on) a single person T. 2. 36, év robros 4 Adwovperr 4 xal- 
povres either grieving or rejoicing at this P. R. 603 c, éy roéry dnr\Goa to 
make clear by this 392, éy rg garepy openly X. A. 1.8. 21. Conformity: 
dy rots dpolors wbuocs roihoavres ras xploes deciding according to equal laws 
T. 1. 77, é» éuol in my opinion E. Hipp. 1320. 

N.—In many dialects, ¢.g. those north of the Corinthian Gulf (rarely in 

Pindar), é» retains its origina] meaning of in (with dat.) and into (with accus.). 

The latter use appears in érdéiia towards the right. 


2. tv in Composition 
In, at, on, among (éustrrey fall in or on, évrvyxdver fall in with, &yyedar 
laugh at, évéwrey bind on). 


1688. é£, ix out, out of, from, from within, opposed to éy, es; cp. 
Lat. ex, e. As contrasted with dré away from, é€ denotes from within. 


1. &, dx with the (Ablatival) Genitive only 
In Arcadian and Cyprian és (= é£) takes the dative. 

a. Local: é«x Porvtens Aabywr marching out of Phoenicia X. A. 1.7.12; of 
transition: é« rAelovos Epevyor they fled when at (from) a greater distance 
1.10.11. On & in the constructio praegnans, see 1660 a. 

b. Temporal: éx rod dplorov after breakfast X. A. 4.6.21, éx raldw» from boy- 
hood 4. 6. 14. 

c. Other relations: immediate succession or transition : &\Any €& &AAys wéAews 
dyecBdpevos exchanging one city for another P. A. 87d, éx wodéuou rowwd- 
pevos elphrny making peace after (a state of) war D. 19. 138, é« rrwxdr 
wrobato ylyvorra: from beggars they become rich 8. 66. Origin: immediate 
origin (whereas dé is used of remote origin, 1684. 1.c): dya@ol xal é€ 
éya0Gr noble and of noble breed P. Phae. 246 a. Agent, regarded as the 
source : with pass. and intr. verbs instead of ir6 (chiefly poetic and in Hdt.): 
wodes éx Bacihéws Sedouéva: cities a gift (having been given) of (by) the king 
KX. A. 1.1.6, aporoyeiro éx rdvrwy it was agreed by all T. 2.49; but éx is 
often used with a different force, as éx rd» ruxdyrwr dvOpdrwr cura bFAra 
to have been settled by the vulgar (as constituent parts of a whole) Lye. 62. 
Consequence: ¢f aérof rot Epyou in consequence of the fact itself T. 1. 76. 
Cause or ground of judgment (where the dat. is more usual with inanimate 
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objects): ¢& of 3:éBaddey abrée for which reason he accused him X. A. 6.6. 
11. Material: rd dyxiorpor é€& ddduavros the hook of adamant P. R. 616c. 
Instrument and means: éx rdv révwy ras dperas xraoGa: to acquire by labour 
the fruits of virtue 'T. 1.128. Conformity: éx rdv réuwr in accordance with 
the laws D. 24. 28. Manner (rare): éx roi foov on equal terms T. 2.3. 
Partitive (cp. 1317 a): é« réyv dSuvapévwr elol they belong to “ine class that 
has power P. G. 625e. 


2. Uf, dx in Composition 
Out, from, off, away (cp. ééeAadvew drive out and away); often with an impli- 
cation of fulfilment, completion, thoroughness, resolution (écwépGer sack 
utterly, éxdiddoxev leach thoroughly). Cp. 1648. 


1689. ni (cp. Lat. ob ») upon, on, on the surface of; opposed to 
iro under, and to trép when trép means above the surface of. 


1. dwl with the Genitive 

a. Local: upon: otf’ éxl ys 086’ bxd ys neither upon the earth nor under the 
earth P. Menex, 246d, éxl Opdvov éxabétero he seated himself on a throne 
X. C.6.1.6; of the vehicle (lit. or figur.) upon which: éxl rdv tr wy dyeioba 
to ride on horseback 4. 5.58 (never éri with dat.), éri rs éuis weds on 
my ship L. 21.6; in the direction of : éwi Zdpdewy Epevye he Med torard 
Sardis X.C. 7.2.1; in the presence of (cp. rapd with dat.): éwl papripwr 
before witnesses Ant.2. 7.8. érl is rarely used of mere proximity in poetry 
or standard prose. 

N. — In expressions of simple superposition ér/ with the gen. denotes familiar 
relations and natural position ; whereas éri with the dat. gives clear and emphatic 
outlines to statements of the definite place of an object or action, is used in 
detailed pictures, and marks the object in the dative as distinct from the subject 
of the verbal action. éri with the gen. is colourless and phraseological, and often 
makes, with the verb or the subject, a compound picture. Even in contrasting 
two objects éri with gen. is used since no special point is made of position. 
With (unemphatic) pronouns of reference (adro#) éri with gen. is much more 
frequent than éw{ with dat. The distinction between the two cases is often the 
result of feeling; and certain phrases become stereotyped, now with the gen., 
now with the dat. 

b. Temporal, usually with personal gen.: tn the time of: érl rdv rpoybrer in 
the time of our ancestors Aes. 3. 178, éw' uot in my time T. 7. 86, éxi roi 
Aexedecxov rodduov in the Decelean war I). 22. 16. 

ce. Other relations: pevety érl ris dvolas rs adrfs to persist in the same folly 
D. 8. 14, & ért rdv &d\d\wy dpare, ratr’ é¢’ budr adray dyweire what you see 
in the case of others, that you ignore in your own case 1. 8.114, é¢ davror 
éxwpovy they proceeded by themselves X. A. 2.4. 10, él rerrdpwy four deep 
1. 2. 15, of éxl rd» rpayydrwr the men in power D. 18. 247. 


2. dnl with the Dative 


a. Local: on, by: olxobory érl rp loOup they dwell on the isthmus T. 1. 56, rd évi 
Gardooy retxos the wall by the sea 7.4. The dat. with ér{ denotes proxun- 
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ity much more frequently than the gen. with éwi; but denotes superposition 
less often than the gen. with éri. 

b. Temporal (rare in prose) : #» ros éwt Suvopais the sun was near setting X. A. 
7.3. 34 

c. Other relations: Succession, Addition :.7d éxi rotrw y' dwéxpivac answer the 
next question P. A. 27 b, dvéorn én’ atrp he rose up after him X. C. 2. 8.7, 
éwi rg ctry Spor relish with bread X.M.3.14.2. Supervision: &pywr éri 
rotros hv there was a commander over them X.C. 6.3.66. Dependence: 
xa’ Scor doriy éx’ éuol as far as is in my power 1.6.8. Condition: é¢’ ols rip 
elphrny érornodueda on what terms we made the peace D. 8.5. Reason, mo- 
tive, end, as with verbs of emotion (instead of the simple dative, 1517): 
wdvra raira Oauvpdtw éwi rp xdd\d\ec I am astonished at all these trees 
because of their beauty X. 0.4.21, od« éwt réxvy Suabes dr\N éwl wacdelg 
you learned this not to make it a profession but to gain general culture 
P. Pr. 312 b. Hostility (less common in prose than in poetry ; usually with 
accus.): 4 éxl r@ Midy tvupaxla the alliance against the Medes T. 3. 68. 
Price: érl réay; for how much ? P. A. 41 a. 


3. trl with the Accusative 


a. Local: of the goal: éfeXatve: éxl rdy worausy he marches to the river X. A. 
1.4.11, dptcovro éwt rd» rorayudy they arrived at the river 4.7.18 (rarely the 
gen. with verbs of arrival), dvéBacvey éxl roy twrov he mounted his horse 
X.C.7.1.1. Extension: ér? racay *Aclavy Addy famous over all Asia 
P. Criti. 112 e. 

b. Temporal: extension: ér? woddas huépas for many days D. 21. 41. 

c. Quantity, measure: éwl yixpdy a little, éwl whéov still more, éwl wav in gen- 
eral, widros fywr wrelov f ext 500 orddia wider than (up to) two stades 
X. C. 7. 6.8. 

d. Other relations : Purpose, object in view: wréurev érl xaracxow}y to send for 
the purpose of reconnottering X. C. 6.2.9, dwéereday éwl xphuara they sent 
for money T.6.74. Hostility: éxAeov éwt rods “AOnvalous they sailed against 
the Athenians 2.90. Reference: rd éx’ éué (with or without elya:) as far 
as Tam concerned (more commonly éx’ éuol) ; 76 ye éw’ éxetvoy elvac L. 138. 58. 


N.— To express purpose ér{ with accus. is generally used when the purpose 
involves actual or implied motion to an object; éri with dat. is used when the 
purpose may be attained by mental activity. 


4. tel in Composition 


Upon (éxcypdgeyw write upon), over (éxiwdetv sail over), at, of cause (érixal- 
pew rejoice over or at), to, toward (éwiBonbety send assistance to), in ad- 
dition (éx:d:dévar give in addition), against (ériBouvhevary plot against), after 
(éxcylyvecGac be born after, éxioxevdgav repair); causative (éradnbevey 
verify); intensity (érixptrrev hide; éwiBovdeverdac further deliberate = 
reflect) ; reciprocity (éwipelyrucbac dd\Afros exchange friendly dealings). 


1690. «ard down (cp. “eres opposed to dva. With the genitive 
(the genitive proper (of the goal) and the ablatival genitive) and the 
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- accusative. With the genitive, the motion is perpendicular; with 
the accusative, horizontal. 


1. ward with the Genitive 

a. Local: down from, down toward, under: dddpever card ris wérpas having 
leapt down from the rock X. A. 4.2.17, xar’ &xpas utterly, completely (down 
from the summit) P. L. 909 b, Pix} xara xGords Gero his soul went doren 
under the earth VY 100, pipor xara rfis xepadfs xaraxéavres having poured 
myrrh (down) over their heads P. R.398a; rarely of rest: 6 xard ys the 
man under the earth X.C.4. 6. 5. 

b. Temporal (very rare): xara ravrds ro alSvos for all eternity Lyc. 7. 

c. Other relations: against, as xar’ éuavrod épeiy to speak against myself P. A. 
37b; rarely in a favourable or neutral sense, as of card Anuocdévous Exaivn 
the eulagies on Demosthenes Aes. 8.50, xara rdvrwy Ayer to speak with 
regard to all X.C.1.2.16; by (with verbs of swearing), as duvrivrer rip 
Spxov xara lepdy redelwy let them swear the oath by (lit. down over) full- 
grown victims T. 6, 47. 


2. ward with the Accusative 

a. Local: &€deor xara woraudy they sailed down-stream Hat. 4.44, card ras 
eladdous éperbyerar following to the entrances X.C. 3.3.64. Extension: 
xa’ S\ny rhv wodey throughout the entire city Lyc. 40, card yr by land 
L. 2, 82, Scdxovres rods xa avrots pursuing those stationed opposite them- 
selves X.A. 1.10.4. 

b. Temporal (post-Homeric): xara rdoly during the voyage T. 3.32, car’ éxci- 
vor Tov xpébvoy at that time 1. 139, ol cad’ davrév his contemporaries D. 20.73. 

c. Other relations: Purpose: xara 0¢av fixer came for the purpose of seeing T. 
6.81. Conformity : xara rovrous phrwp an orator after their style P. A.17 bd, 
xara rods vréuous according to the laws D.8.2. Ground on which an act is 
based: xara giAlavy owing to friendship T. 1.60. Comparisons: clio 
h xara Sdxpva werovObres having endured sufferings too great for (than 
according to) tears 7.75 (cp. maior quam pro). Manner: xaé’ jovxlér 
quietly T.6.64. Distribution: xar’ 86»y nation by nation T.1. 122, dé 
Spaxpal car’ Avdpa ten drachmae the man Aes. 8. 187, xara opis adrods per 
se T.1.79. Approximate numbers: card revr}xovra about fifty Hdt. 6. 79. 


3. xaré in Composition 
Down from above (xarartrre» fall down), back (xaradelreay leave behind), 
against, adversely (xarayiyvioxeww condemn, decide against, xaradporey 
despise), completely (xararerpoty stone to death, xarecOlay eat up), often 
with an intensive force that cannot be translated. An intransitive verb 
when compounded with card may become transitive (1559). 


1691. peré: original meaning amid, among (cp. Germ. mit, Eng. 
mid in midwife). Hence properly only with plurals or collectives 
(so in Hom. with gen. and dat.). erd denotes participation, com- 
munity of action. wedd (Lesb. and other dialects) agrees in meaning 
with pera, but is of different origin. 
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1. pera with the Genitive 

Usually of persons and abstract nouns. 

Local: among, together with, a8 xa@jperos werd tO Addu sitting among the 
rest P. KR. 359e, Gicat per’ éxelywy to sacrifice in company with them X.C. 
8.3.1; on the side of, as ol werd Képou BdpBapou the barbarians in the army 
of Cyrus X.A.1.7. 10, werd rads Adixnudvwr worepety to wage war on the 
side of the wronged D. 9. 24, ob werd rod rAHOous without the consent of the 
people T. 3. 66; besides: yerduevos pera rod tvverod xal Suraréds showing 
himself powerful as well as sagacious T.2.15. Accompanying circum- 
stances (concurrent act or state) : nerd xivdbrwy xrnodpevar (rhy rdicv) having 
acquired their position amid dangers D. 8.36, \drn werd PbBou grief and 
terror T.7.75. Joint efficient cause: pera wbywy drevlépar érolncary rhy 
“EAAdéa by (amid) struggles they freed Greece L.2.55. Conformity: perdy 
Tibv vépwy in accordance with the laws 3. 82. 


2. pera with the Dative (Locative) 
Chiefty Epic (usually with the plural or with the collective singular of persons 
or things personified, or of the parts of living objects): pera p»norfper 
farer he spake amid the suitors p 467, pera dpect in their hearts A 245. 


3. pera with the Accusative 
Local: into the midst of: vexpods Epucay perd adv 'Axacdy they dragged the 
dead into the midst of the host of the Achaeans E 573; with an idea of 
purpose : lévac werd Nécropa to go after (in quest of) Nestor K 78. Exten- 
sion over the midst of: nerd rAnOvr throughout the multitude B 148. 
Phrase: pera xeipas fxr to have in hand T. 1. 188. 

N. — From the use in per’ fyna Baive Geoio he went after the steps of the goddess 
730 is derived the prose use: after (of time or rank), a8 perd rd Tpwikd after 
the Trojan war T. 2. 68, werd Oeods Pixh Oeadraror after the gods the soul is most 
divine P. L. 726. The range of nerd with acc. in Attic prose is not wide. 


4, pera in Composition 
Among (yeradiS6var give a share), after, in quest of (uerardéurecOa: send for). 
When one thing is among other things, it may be said to come after 
another, to succeed or alternate with it; hence of succession (seOnyuepiws 
diurnus ; cp. uO hyuépav after daybreak), alteration or change (seraypd- 
ge rewrite, perapérey repent i.e. care for something else). 
When contrasted with ot», werd often denotes participation: 6 yuéroxos 
the partner, 6 cvvdéy the companion. ety often denotes something added. 
But werd is usually the prose preposition for ot», though it does not 
mean inclusive of. 


1692. wapé (Hom. wupai, Lat. por- in porrigere) alongside, by, near. 
Except with the accusative wapd is commonly used of persons and 
personified things. 

1, wapd with the (Ablatival) Genitive 
Usually coming or proceeding from a person, in Hom. also of things; cp. 
de chez. 
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a. Local: of abropodoivres raph Bacchéws the deserters from the king X. A. 2. 1. 6. 
In poetry, where we might expect the dat. (1659a): &ypero wap “Hogs lit 
he awoke from the side of Hera 0 5. In standard Attic prose rapd with the 
gen. of a thing is excessively rare. When so used, the thing is personified, 
or the thing implies a person (as réNs, dpxy, O¢arpor). 

b. Author, Source (cp. 1410) : with verbs of receiving, taking, asking, learning, 
sending, etc.: wapa Mijdwy rh» dpyhy ér\dufavory Ildprar the Persians 
wrested the empire from the Medes X. A. 3.4.8, rapa cot éuddouer we 
learned from you X.C.2. 2.6; 4 rapa rar Oedy eva the good-will on 
the part of the gods D. 2.1 (less commonly dé) ; with passives and in- 
transitives (instead of iré with the gen. of the agent): ra rapa rijs réxys 
Swpndévra the gifts of Fortune I. 4. 26, rotro rapa wderwr dporoyeira 
this is acknowledged on all sides (on the part of all) L. 80. 12. 


2. wapé with the Dative 


Almost always of persons in standard Attic prose; cp. ches. 

a. Local: od rapa unrpl eiroivra: ol waides, dANa wapa Ty Sidackddy the boys do 
not eat with their mothers, but with their teachers X. C.1. 2. 8, wap épol 
oxnvoiy to mess with me (as chez mo?) 6.1. 49; of things: ra rapa Gaddrry 
xwpla the places along the sea X. A. 7. 2. 25. 

b. Other relations: Possessor: rd per xpiclory rapa robry, ol 8 xlivdivo. wap byir 
this man has the gold, you the dangers Aes.3. 240; of the superior in com- 
mand: of raph Baoide? Byres those under the king X. A. 1.5.16; of the 
person judging: dvalrius rapa rots orpariwras blameless in the opinion 
of the troops X.C. 1. 6.10, duodroyetra: rapa ry Shu it is agreed in the 
opinion of the people Lyc. 54 (here rapd denotes the sphere of judgment); 
with the gen. after a passive (1692. 1. b) it denotes the source. 


8. wapé with the Accusative 


a. Local: of motion éo, in prose only of persons: fxe wap’ éué come to me X.C. 
4.5.25; motion along, by, past (a place) : rapa y#v riety sail along shore 
T. 6.13; of parallel extent (along, alongside, beside) with verbs of motion 
and of rest (often the dat.), and often when no verb is used : 4»wep Dhafor 
valr, dvéfecay apd 7d Tpowaioy the ship they captured they set up alongside 
of the trophy T. 2.92, elrev abr uévery wap éauréy he told him to remain 
close by him X.C.1.4.18, 1d wedlov rd wapd roy rorapydy the plain extending 
along the river X. A.4.3.1, Hv» wapd rhy d8d” xphon there was a spring by the 
road 1. 2.13. Contrary to: wapd rods vopous 4 xar’ abrovs contrary to 
(i.e. going past) the laws or in accordance with them T). 23.20; in ad- 
dition to (along beside) : fyw rapa raira Addo ri Aéyerw Hesides this I have 
to say something else P. Ph. 107 a. Phrase: rap dAlyor érowisro K\éaripos 
they treated Cleander as of no account (cp. ‘ next to nothing’) X. A. 6.6.11. 
b. Temporal: (duration) rapa rdvra rdy ypdv0v throughout the whole time D.5.2, 
(momentary) rapa 74 bend in the hour of danger Aes. 8. 170, wap aéra rddc- 
Khuara at the time of (i.e. immediately after) the offences themselves D. 18. 13. 
c. Other relations: Cause = 8:4: rapa rhy huerépav duddecay in consequence of 
our negligence 1). 4. 11, ef rapa rd wpoateOéo Gat xexwdrrar tf tt was prevented 
by being perceived in advance 19.42. Dependence: rapa retro yéyor rd 
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rv "E\Afver the fortunes of the Greeks depend on this D. 18.282. Meas- 
ure: rapa pixpdy FrOouer eEavdparodiwOjryac we had a narrow escape (came 
by alittle) from being enslaved I. 7.6, rapa rode by far T.2.8. Comparison: 
étéracoy wap 4dAnda contrast with each other D. 18. 265, yeudy peltwr 
wapa Thy kaGecryxviay Spay stormy weather more severe than was to be ex- 
pected at the season then present T. 4.6. 


4. wapé in Composition 
Alongside, by, beside (wapiévar go alongside), beyond, past (rapedatvey drive 
past), over (xapopay overlook), aside, amiss (rapaxotey misunderstand). 


1693, wepl around (on all sides), about; cp. wrépé round about. 
Lat. per in permagnus. epi is wider than dudi: cp. X. Vect. 1.7 ob 
Tepippuros obea, worep viT0s ... dudtOdAaTros yap core it (Attica) ts not, 
like an taland, surrounded by the sea... for tt has the sea on two sides. 
On wzepé post-positive, see 1665. 

1. mepl with the Genitive 

a. Local (poetic): rept rpdrios BeBaws riding on (astride) the keel e 180. 

b. Other relations: about, concerning (Lat. de), the subject about which an act 
or thought centres: wep? rarplios paxotuern fighting for their country T. 
6. 69 (cp. brép), Seloas wept rod vlod fearing for his son X.C. 1. 4. 22, Aéyeer 
wepl rijs elphyns to speak about peace T. 5.55; ra wepl rivos instead of ra 
wept r.va is used in the neighbourhood of a verb of saying or thinking (which 
takes rep{ with gen.) : ra wept ri7js dperfjs the relations of virtue P. Pr. 3606. 
Superiority (cp. 1402) : repleoos yuraxdy eldos thou dust surpass women in 
beauty o 248, rept ravrds wrocotyevos regarding as (more than everything) 
all-important T. 2.11 (cp. 1873). 

2. wepl with the Dative 

a. Local: about: of arms, dress, etc., in prose: orperrol rept rots rpaxyras col- 
lars about their necks X.A.1. 5.8, & wept rots cwpacww Txovery the clothes 
about their persons I. ep. 9. 10 (only case in the orators), repi dovp! A 803. 

b. Other relations (usually poetic): External cause: delcavres wepl rais vavoly 
afraid for their ships T.7.53 (with verbs of fearing, wepl with the gen. is 
fear of or fear for). Inner impulse: rept rdpfe from fear A. Pers. 604. 

8. wepl with the Accusative 

a. Local: of position: dréoreAay vais wept Tedkordyvncoy they despatched ships 
round about Peloponnese T. 2.23, @xovs rept ricar rh» Zexedlay they settled 
all round Sicily 6.2; of persons: ol wepl ‘HpdxAacror the followers of 
Heraclitus P. Crat. 440 c. 

b. Indefinite statement of time and number: wep? SpOpov about dawn T. 6.101, 
wept €Bdouhxorra about seventy 1. 64. 

c. Other relations : Occupation: ol repi ry povocchy Syres those who are engaged 
tn liberal pursuits 1.9.4; connected with, of general relation (with refer- 
ence to): of wdyuo ol rept rods ydyous the laws about marriage P. Cr. 50d, 
repl Geods doeBéocraro: most impious in regard to the gods X.H.2. 3. 58, 
74 wept ras vats naval affairs T.1.13. Verbs of action (except verbs of 
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striving) prefer wepi with accus., verbs of perception, emotion, knowing 
prefer repi with gen. But the cases often shift. 
4. wepl in Composition 
Around, about (repiéxev surround), beyond, over (wepuetvac excel ; and wepiopa: 
look beyond, overlook, suffer), (remaining) over (reprylyvecOac remain orer, 
result, and excel), exceedingly (xeptxaphs very glad). 


1694. «ps (Lat. pro, for) before. Cp. dyri, which is narrower in 
meaning. 
1. wed with the Genitive only 
a. Local: xpd rd» duatdy in front of the wagons X.C. 6. 2. 38. 
b. Temporal : rpd rfjs udyns before the batile X. A. 1.7.18. 
c. Other relations: Defence or care (cp. brép): diaxcvdvvetecr rod Bacidéws to 
_ tneur danger in defence of (prop. in front of) the king X.C.8.8.4. Prefer- 
ence (cp. dvri): of ératvoivres xpd Sixavocbvns dbixlav those who laud injustice 
in preference to justice P. R. 3616, xpd woddod roetoOar to esteem highly 
(in preference to much) I. 6.138, gwvety xpd radrde to speak for them (as 
their spokesman) S.O.T.10 (dvrl rdwe = as their deputy, uwép rade as 
their champion). 
2. wed in Composition 
Before, forward, forth (rpoBddr\ar put forward), for, in behalf of, in defence of, 
in public (rpoayopetew give public notice), beforehand (wpddndos manifest 
beforehand), in preference (xpoapetoOa choose in preference). 


1695. «pés (Hom. also xpori), at, by (fronting). Of like meaning, 
but of different origin, is Hom. zor. 


1. wpdg with the Genitive 

a. Local (not common in prose): rd wpds dowrdpas retyos the wall facing the west 
X. H. 4. 4, 18, ra dwotijia Exovres wpds roi rorayod having the pack-animals 
on the side toward the river X. A. 2. 2. 4. 

b. Other relations: Descent: rpds rarpés on the father’s side Aes, 3.169. Char- 
acteristic : od yap #» xpds rol Képou rpérou for it was not the way of Cyrus 
X.A.1.2,11. Point of view of a person: wpds dvOpwrwy alcxpdés base in 
the eyes of men 2.5.20. Agent as the source, with passive verbs (instead 
Of brd): dpodoyetra: xpos wdvrwy it is agreed by all 1.9.20; to the advantage 
of; cxovdas roinodpuevos rpds OnBalwy waddov 4 wpds daurdy making a truce 
more to the advantage of the Thebans than of his own party X.H.7.1.10 ; 
in oaths and entreaties: wpds Ged» by the gods X. H. 2.4. 21. 

2. weds with the Dative 

In a local sense, denoting proximity (generally, in prose, of towns or buildings, 
not of persons): wpds ry rode: THY udxny woeicba to fight near the city 
T. 6.49; sometimes like é», as wpds lepots rots xowwois dvareOjvac to be dedt- 
cated in the common shrines T. 3.57. Occupation: #» Sdos wpds Te Ajpuars 
he was wholly intent upon his gain D. 19.127. In addition to: wpds atrois 
besides these T.7.57. In the presence of: xpds r@ Siacrynrg Aéyer to speak 
before the arbttrator D. 39. 22. 
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8. wpés with the Accusative 

a. Local (direction toward or to, strictly fronting, facing): buds Atouer xpds 
abroés we will lead you to them X.A.7.6.6, xpds véroy (toward the) south 
T. 3.6, lévas wpds rods rodeulous to go against the enemy X. A. 2. 6. 10. 

b. Temporal (rare): xpés judpay toward daybreak X. H. 2. 4. 6. 

c. Other relations: friendly or hostile relation: xpds éué Aéyere speak to me 
X.C. 6. 4. 19, gidla wpds buds friendship with you I. 5. 82, &Opa wxpds rods 
"Apyelous enmity to the Argives T. 2. 68, but 4 wpds quads ¥xOpa our enmity 
6. 80, 4 dwéxGea xpds rovs OnBalovs our enmity to the Thebans and the 
enmity of the Thebans to us D. 18. 86. With words of hating, 
accusing, and their opposites, rpés is used either of the subject or of 
the object or of both parties involved. With words denoting warfare 
aps indicates a double relation, and the context must determine which 
party is the aggressor or assailant: vavpaxla KopirOlwy wpds Kepxvpalous 
@ sea-jight between the Corinthians and the Corcyreans T.1.13 (here 
cal often suffices, as 6 Aaxedayorlwy xal "Hrelwy wédeuos X. H. 3.2.31). 
Relation in general: ovdé» abrp xpds rhy rbd éorly he has nothing to do 
with the city D. 21. 44, xpds rods Oeods eboeBis Exeacy to be pious toward the 
gods Lyc. 16. Purpose: xpds ri; to what end? X. C. 8. 3, 20, wpds xdpuv 
Aéyecr to speak in order to court favour D. 4. 51; with a view to (often 
nearly = 3d): wpds rabra BovdeterGe ed wherefore be well advised T. 4. 87, 
apis ra wapéyra in consequence of the present circumstances 6.41. Con- 
formity: «pds rh» déla» according to merit X.C. 8. 4. 29. Standard of 
judgment : od32 xpds dpytpiov rie ebdaporlay Expivoy nor did they estimate 
happiness by the money-standard I. 4. 76, xwpa as wxpds rd wAHO0s TSP roni- 
Tav édaxlorn a territory very small in proportion to the number of its 
citizens 4. 107; and hence of comparison: of gavAdrepor ray drOpwxwy pds 
rovs tuverwrépous .. . Auecvor olxole: ras wédes the simpler class of men, in 
comparison with the more astute, manage their public affairs better T.3, 37. 
Exchange: idoras xpds #Soras xaraddAdrrecdau to exchange pleasures for 
pleasures P. Ph. 68a. 


4. wpés in Composition 
To, toward (xpocedatvey drive to, xpoorpérey turn toward), tn addition 
(rpochapSdvev take in addition), against (xpooxpotey strike against, be 


angry with). Often in the general sense of additionally, qualifying the 
whole sentence rather than the verb. 


1696. ctv (Older Attic iy; cp. Ion. gives from xovos = xowds, 
Lat. cum) with. 


1. otv with the Instrumental Dative only. 
a. In standard (i.e. not Xenophontic) prose ov» has been almost driven out 
of use by pverd. It is used (1) in old formulas, as ody (rots) Oeois with the 
help of the gods, avy (rots) Srdos in arms, etc. (of things attached to a 
person), od» »y intelligently ; (2) of sum totals (along with, including), as 
GREEK ORAM. —2 
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ody rots Epyos whéov f Séxa rddavra Exe: he has more than ten talents in- 
terest included D. 28. 18. 

b. ot» is usually poetic (rare in comedy) and Xenophontic ; it is often used in 
the formulas of a (1) and of persons and things personified. Its older and 
poetic meaning is along with (of something secondary or added to the 
action) and with the help of. So in Xen.: together with, along with: ovr 
TD yuvanl Secrvety to sup with your wife X.C. 6. 1.49; to reinforce the sim- 
ple dative: dxodovdety cur rim, ropeverOar ov» Tim (1524); with the collat 
eral notion of help: with the aid of, as ody éxelvy udxerOa: to fight with his 
help X.C. 6.3. 5. 

c. Means and Instrument (regarded as accompaniments of an action: the comi- 
tative instrumental): 4 xrfows avrdy foriy oddauds ody 77 Bla, dAAQ padAor 
ody ry evepyeola they (friends) are acquired, not by forcible means, but by 
kindness X. C. 8. 7. 13. 

d. Manner: ody yéd\wrs RdOow they went laughing X. A. 1.2.18. In conformity 
with (opp. to rapd): ob érérpeye TQ Shyy wapda rods répous Wydloacba, 
GAA ody rots wyos FraryriwOn arr. he did not permit the people to vote 
contrary to the laws, but, in conformity with them, opposed himself, etc. 
X. M. 4. 4. 2. 


2. obv in Composition 


Together with (cupBty live with, cuuropetdecOa: march in company with), to- 
gether (cupBddX\e» conicere), completely (cuurdnpoby All up), contraction 
in size (curréuvecy cut short), and generally of union or connection, Stand- 
ard prose uses ov» freely. 


1697. tép (Hom. also irefp) over, Lat. super. For the contrast with 
éxi, see 1689. 


1. twlp with the Genitive 


a. Local: from over. brép rd» dxpwr xaréBavoy they came down over the heights 
T. 4.25; over, above: brép rijs xipys yhrdopos $y above the village was a 
hill X. A. 1. 10. 12. 

b. Other relations: in defence of, on behalf of: paxdpews bxép budy fighting 
for you (standing over to protect) P. L. 642; in place of, in the name of: 
éyo éfw cal wep coi cal bwép hud» I will speak buth for you and for our- 
selves X.C. 3.3.14. Purpose: bwép ro6 radra \afely in order to get this 
I). 8. 44; concerning, about (often = wepl in Demos. and the later orators; 
in inscr. after 300 B.C.): 680s brép ro pwéddovros fear for the future 
T. 7. 71, wh wept rdv dixalwy pnd iwtp rdw kw rpayudrwr not about your 
just claims nor about your foreign interests D. 6. 35. 


2. twlp with the Accusative 


a. Local: brép o08d» éBtcero he passed over the threshold » 68, ol brép ‘Et 
orovrop olxoOrres those who dwell beyond the Hellespont X.A.1. 1. 9. 
- Temporal (= wpé) rare: dwép ra Mydixd before the Persian wars T. 1. 41. 
Measure: bxrép fusocv more than half X.C. 8.8. 47, dep E&vOpwrov beyond 
the power of man P. L. 839d. 


oO 
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8. tadp in Composition 


Over, above (bwepBdddecr cross over, bwepéxery trans. hold over, intr. be above), 
in behalf of, for (iweppaxety poet. fight for), exceedingly (dxepdpovety be 
over-proud). 


1698. ors (Hom. also draf, Lesbian tra-), under, by, Lat. sub. 


1. twé with the Genitive 

a. Local (rare in Attic prose): out from under (poet., cp. dwéx): péec xphun iwd 
orelovs a spring flows out from a cave « 140, A\aBdy Body bwd dudtns taking 
an ox from a@ wagon X. A. 6. 4. 26 ; under (of rest): rd brd yfjs (a fixed 
phrase) dravra all things under the earth P. A. 18 b. 

b. Other relations (metaphorically under the agency of ): Direct agent (with 
passives and with verbs having a passive force); contrast é:d, 1685. 2.d: 
owbévres bxd col saved by you X. A. 2. 5. 14, ale@bpyevos bx abrouddrwy in- 
JSormed by deserters T. 5. 2, eb dxovecy iwd dvOpwrwy to be well spoken of 
by men X. A. 7.7.23. With passive nouns: 4 d9d Medtrov ypady the in- 
dictment brought by Meletus X.M.4. 4. 4, xd\focs bd rs Boudfs invitation 
by the Senate D.19.82. External cause: dwddero brd Aiuoi perished of 
hunger X. A. 1. 5. 5, ot« ért wondd brd 7dp lawdwy eEcdvres not going out far 
because of the cavalry T. 6.87. Internal cause: rd rdv peylorwy vixnOérres, 
Tipas cal Séovs xal dpedlas constrained by the strongest motives, honour and 
Sear and profit T.1.76. External accompaniment, as pressure, in érétevoy 
brd paortywr they shot under the lash X. A. 8. 4. 25; sound, in brd avAnqrév 
to the accompaniment of flute-players T. 5. 70; light, in brd pavol wopeder Oa, 
to go witha torch X.R.L.6.7. Manner: brd orovdfs hastily T. 8.33. 


N. 1.—dré with the genitive of a thing personifies the thing. The things so 
personified are (1) words implying a person, as Ady, (2) external circum- 
stances, a8 cupdopd, xlwives, wyos, (8) natural phenomena, as xeiuw», (4) emo- 
tions, as ¢@én0s. The dative may also be employed. See 1493, 1494. 

N. 2.—On bré to express the personal agent with the perf. pass. see 1498. 


2. twé with the Dative 

a. Local: under (of rest): dordva: brd rim Sévdpy to stand under a tree P. Phil. 
88 c. ord of place is more common with the dative than with the genitive. 

b. Other relations: Agent (poetic, except with verbs signifying to educate): urd 
sadorplBy dyabg wewadevyévos educated under (the guidance of) a good 
master P. Lach. 184e. Codperative cause (poet.): 8% bx duduom roury he 
went under a blameless convoy Z171. Subjection: of brd Baccde? Svres the 
subjects of (i.e. those under) the king X.C. 8. 1.6, df’ abdr@ roijoacda to 
bring under his own power D. 18. 40. 


3. vwé6 with the Accusative 


a. Local: Motion under: ix’ adrdr (ray A\bpov) orhoas 7d orpdrevya halting the 
army under the hill X. A. 1.10.14. Motion down under (poet.): elu’ brd 
yaiay I shall go down under the earth 23833. Extension or position: al 
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bwd 7d Spos xOucr the villages at the foot of the mountain X. A. 7. 4. 6. 
Proximity! Uwoxeuévn ) EtBoa iwd rh» 'Arrixjy Huboea lying close by 
(under) Attica I. 4. 108. 

b. Temporal (of time impending or in progress): trd vécra at the approach of 
night (sub noctem) T. 2. 92, bd wera during the night Hdt. 9. 58, drd rhe 
elphyny at the time of the peace I. 4. 177. 

c. Other relations. Subjection: rd cgas rovetoba to bring under their own 
sway T. 4. 60. 

4, owé in Composition 


Under (swor:Oévas place under), behind (brodelxev leave behind), secretly (cp. 
underhand ; trordureyw send as a spy), gradually (droxaraBalvey descend 
by degrees), slightly (sxogalvew shine a little) ; of accompaniment (irdda» 
accompany with the voice); of an action performed by another (broxypérre- 
cba have oneself proclaimed by the herald). 


IMPROPER PREPOSITIONS 


1699. Improper prepositions do not form compounds (1647). 


1700. With the Genitive. 

The list below contains some of the adverbial words used as prepositions, 

[The more important words are printed in fat type. An asterisk denotes 
words used only in poetry. ] 

dyxod near, poet. and Ionic (also with dat.). Avev without, except, besides, 
away from, rarely after its case. dvrria, dryrloy facing, against, poet. and Ionic 
(also with dat.). drep without, apart from, away from. &xpr and péxpe as far 
as, unttl (of place, time, and number). 8lxy» after the manner of (accus. of 
3lkyn). Slya* apart from, unlike, except. tyyés near (with dat. poetical). ere 
(ow) within. éxds far from, poetic and Ionic. éxarépwhev on both sides of. 
durés without. tprpordey before. étvavriov in the presence of (poet. against, 
gen. or dat.), tvexa, tvexew (Ion. efvexa, efvexev) on account of, for the sake af, 
with regard to, usually postpositive. From such combinations as rotrov &>exa 
arose, by fusion, the illegitimate preposition ovvexa (found chiefly in the texts of 
the dramatists). &vephe* beneath. lvrés within. t€w out of, beyond (of time), 
except.  €006 straight to. xarayrixpt over against. xptda, \d0pq unbeknown 
to. peragé between. péxpi as faras. rdogi* apart from. éwerbe behind. 
wdpos* before. wédas® near (also with dat.). wépa beyond (ulira). wépar 
across (trans). wAfv except, a8 rhhv dviparddwr except slaves X. A. 2. 4. 27. 
Often an adverb or conjunction: rarri 39do» rhhy euol it is clear to everybody 
except me P. R. 529 a. ‘wAyolev near (also with dat.). wéppw, wpéow far 
from. sply* before (Pindar). cyeddx* near. rfre* far from. ydpw for the 
sake of (accus. of xdpis), usually after its case. yeple without, separate from. 

1701. With the Dative. 

Gua together with, at the same time with. dépod together with, close to. 


1702. With the Accusative. 
@s to, of persons only, used after verbs expressing or implying motion. Prob- 
ably used especially in the language of the people. 
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THE VERB: VOICES 
ACTIVE VOICE 


_ 1903. The active voice represents the subject as performing the 
action of the verb: Aovww I wash. 


a. Under action is included being, as 4 68s uwaxpd éore the way is long. 
1704. Active verbs are transitive or intransitive (920). 


1705. The action of a transitive verb is directed immediately 
upon an object, as rurrw tov maida J strike the boy. 


1706. The object of a transitive verb is always put in the 
‘accusative (1553). 


1707. The action of an intransitive verb is not directed immedi- 
ately upon an object. The action may be restricted to the subject, 
as dAy® I am in pain, or it may be defined by an oblique case or by 
a preposition with its Case, a8 dAy® tots wodas I have a pain in my 
Jeet, acb'xero eis rhv xoAw he arrived at the city. 


1708. Many verbs are used in the active voice both transitively and intran- 
sitively. So, in English, turn, move, change. Cp. 1667 ff. 

a. The distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs is a grammatical 
convenience, and is not founded on an essential difference of nature. 


1709. Active verbs ordinarily transitive are often used intransitively : 

a. By the ellipsis of a definite external object, which in some cases may be 
employed, as dyew (7rd orpdrevua) march, alper (rhy Ayxipay) hoist the anchor, 
(ras vais) get under sail, start, dwalpey (ras vais, roy orpardy) sail away, march 
away, Sidyer (rdv Blow) live, édabverwy (roy terror) ride, (7d Apya) drive, (rd 
orparéy) march, xaradber (rods terous, ra Uroftvyia) halt, xaréxew (riv vaiv) put 
in shore, rpocéxey (roy vobv) pay attention, reXevray (rdv Blov) die. The original 
sense has often been so completely forgotten that it becomes possible to say 
alpary ry orpary set out with the army T. 2.12, édadvwy l3poder: ry Irxy riding 
with his horse in a sweat X. A. 1.8. 1. 

b. wpdrrev, tye» with adverbs often mean to keep, to be: ef rpdrreyv fare 
well, xadas fxew be well (bene se habere), txev ovrws be so. So when a 
reflexive pronoun is apparently omitted: 2’ adrod stop there! D. 45. 26. 

c. Many other transitive verbs may be used absolutely, t.e. with no definite 
object omitted, as prixdy be a victor, ddixeivy be guilty. Cp. ‘amare’ be in 
love, ‘drink’ be a drunkard. This is especially the case in compounds, e.g. of 
adAdrray, dvtery, Scddvas, xAtvercv, AauBdrecy, Nelwerv, pecyrdvat. 

d. In poetry many uncompounded transitive verbs are used intransitively. 
Many intransitive verbs become transitive when compounded with a prep., espe- 
cially when the compound has a transferred sense, 15659. In some verbe Ist 
aorist and Ist perfect are transitive, 2d aorist and 2d perfect are intransitive. 


Cp. 819. 
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1710. Instead of the active, a periphrasis with yiyrec@a: may be used, often 
to express solemnity. yyviral ylyvovra they turned informers T.3. 2, ph oBp- 
orhs yévy ‘do not be guilty of outrage’ S. Aj. 1092. > 


1711. Causative Active.— The active may be used of an action 
performed at the bidding of the subject: Kipos ra BactAeuw xaréxaucer 
Cyrus burnt down the palace (i.e. had it burnt down) X.A.1.4. 10. 
So with droxreivey put to death, Oawreyv bury, oixodoue-y build, radevew 
instruct, dvaxnpirrey publicly proclaim. 


1712. An infinitive limiting the meaning of an adjective is usually active 
where English employs the passive (cp. 2006). 


MIDDLE VOICE 


1713. The middle voice shows that the action is performed with 
special reference to the subject: Actpac J wash myself. 


1714. The middle represents the subject as doing something in which he is 
interested. He may do something to himself, for himself, or he may act with 
something belonging to himself. 


1715. The future middle is often (807), the first aorist middle is 
almost never, used passively. 


1716. The object of the middle (1) may belongin the sphere of the subject, 
as his property, etc.: Aovoua: ras xeipas I wash my hands, or (2) it may be 
brought into the sphere of the subject: rods dxNras pererdparro they sent for 
the hoplites, or (8) it may be removed from the sphere of the subject : drodldoua 
Thy olxlay I sell my house (lit. give away). Here the object is also the property 
of the subject. 


1717. The Direct Reflexive Middle represents the subject as acting 
directly on himself. Self is here the direct object. So with verbs 
expressing external and natural acts, as the verbs of the toilet: 
dAcipecOat anoint oneself, AovcGa wash oneself; and xoopeioba adorn 
oneself, orepavovcba crown oneself; yupvdLerBa exercise oneself. 

a. The direct reflexive idea is far more frequently conveyed by the active 
and a reflexive pronoun, 1723. 

b. The part affected may be added in the accusative: éralcaro rdv pnpdr he 
smote his thigh X.C. 7. 3.6. 


1718. So with many other verbs, as tcrac@a stand (piace oneself), rpé- 
wecOa turn (lit. turn oneself), SnrobcGa: show oneself, rdrrecOar post oneself, 
drodoyetoOa defend oneself (argue oneself of), palvecOac show oneself, appear, 
wapacxevdfecda: prepare oneself, dxéd\X\ve Ga destroy oneself, perish. 


1719. The Indirect Reflexive Middle represents the subject as 
acting for himself, with reference to himself, or with something belonging 
to himself. Self is often here the indirect object. So ropLecGa: pro- 
vide for oneself (xopkeav provide), puddrrecOu guard against (pvAdrray 
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keep guard), aipetaba choose (take for oneself’), wapéxerOa furnish (rapé- 
xew offer, present). 

1720. Cases in which the object is to be removed from the sphere of the 
subject may be resolved into the dative for oneself (1483) : rhy pgdvplay dwo- 
6é¢6a to lay aside your indolence D.8. 46, érpéyavro rods laxdas they routed 
the cavalry T. 6. 98, rods éxOpods dudverOa: to ward off the enemy for them- 
selves, i.e. to defend themselves against the enemy 1.144. 


1721. The middle often denotes that the subject acts with something be- 
longing to himself (material objects, means, powers). It is often used of acts 
done willingly. Thus, rapéxecOu JSurnish from one’s own resources, érayyé\Xe- 
0a promise, make profession of, TlbecOar rhv Wiipow give one’s vote, rlbecOa ra 
Sria ground arms, dwodeltacba yrduny set forth one’s opinion, \auBdvecGal rivos 
put one’s hand on (seize) something. Thus, éowacpévan ra Elon having drawn 
their swords X.A.7.4.16, waidas éxxexomopévar Foay they had removed their 
children T. 2. 78, rpowator ornodyevnn having set up a trophy X.H.2.4.7, Srda 
ropleagGas to procure arms for themselves T.4.9, owAtras wereméuparo he sent 
Sor hoplites 7.31, yuvaixa hHryayéuny I married L. 1. 6. 


1722. Under the indirect middie belong the periphrases of roioda: with 
verba] nouns instead of the simple verb (cp. 1754). woe?» with the same nouns 
means to bring about, effect, fashion, etc. 
elphryy racetc0as make peace (of one nation at war with another). 
eiphyny woaeity bring alout a peace (between opponents, nations at war: of an 

individual). 

Opar woceic Oar (= Onpav) hunt, O4pay roety arrange a hunt. 

Abyor wroeio Gar (= A¢yerr) deliver a speech, \byor rouety compose a speech. 
vavpayx lay wovetcOar (= vavyayeiv) fight a naval battle. 

vaupaylay woety bring on a naval batile (of the commander). 

é8dy woveicOar (= ddeverv) make a journey, 63d» roety build a road. 
ré\epor wouicba: wage wur, wbdeuov woety bring about a war. 

orovdas wouicbas conclude (make) a treaty, or truce. 

crovias soety bring about a treaty, or truce. 


1723. Active and Reflexive.— Instead of the direct. middle the 
active voice with the reflexive pronoun is usually employed; often 
of difficult and unnatural actions (especially with airés éavrdy, etc.). 

Ta S©ra wapéocay xal opas abrots they surrendered their arms and them- 
selves T. 4. 38, wicOwods abréyv hiring himself out D. 19. 20 (not picdwodpevos, 
which means hiring for himself), xaradéduxe thy abrds adroit Suvacrelay he him- 
self has put an end to his own sovereignty Aes. 3. 233, #rtpwxev édavré» he has 
dishonoured himself D. 21.103. But regularly drdyxecOa: hang oneself (1717). 

a. The active and a reflexive pronoun in the gen. or dat. may be used for 
the simple middle when the reflexive notion is emphatic: caradelrey cvyypdp- 
para davray to leave behind them their written compositions P. Phae. 257 d. 

1724. Middle and Reflexive. —The reflexive pronoun may be used with 
the middle : éavrdy droxptrrecda: to hide himself P. R. 3938 .c ; often for emphasis, 
as in contrasts: olf uéy pact Baoihda xededval riva émicpdtac adrdy Képy, ol 3’ 
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davrd» ériogpdtacda some say that the king issued orders for some one to slay 
him (Artapates) over (the body of) Cyrus, while others say that he slew himself 
with his own hand X. A. 1.8.29, cp. also ri rdw wrédey wpociixe rorety, dpxdy xal 
rupavpvlda 7» “EAhrwy dpdcay daurp xaracxevatbuerov PIirwov; what did it be- 
seem the city to do when it saw Philip compassing for himself dominion and 
despotic sway over the Greeks ? 1D. 18. 66. 


1725. The Causative Middle denotes that the subject has something done 
by another for himself: éya ydp ce raira éd3:8akdunry for I had you taught this 
X.C.1. 6.2, waparlder 6a: cirov to have food served up 8.6.12, dc Sxra addypyr 
rat, raxd Adda rorfoorra: all who have had their arms taken from them will soon 
get others made 6.1.12, daur@ oxnyhy xarecxevdcaro he had a tent prepared for 
himself 2. 1. 30. 

a. This force does not belong exclusively to the middle; cp. 1711. 


1726. Reciprocal Middle.— With a dual or plural subject the 
middle may indicate a reciprocal relation. So with verbs of con- 
tending, conversing (questioning, replying), greeting, embracing, etc. 
The reciprocal middle is often found with compounds of &a. 

ol dO\xral Fywvlfovro the athletes contended T. 1.6, xaracrdvres éudxovro when 
they had got into position they fought 1. 49, dvip dvrSpl duedéyorro they conversed 
man with man 8. 98, éxipelyrucOa dd\dAfrats Co have friendly intercourse with one 
another X. C. 7. 4. 5, rabra dtavepolrvras they will divide this up among themselres 
L. 21.14. So alriécOac accuse, dipalvecOa: maltreat, péugecba. blame, dyud- 
AdoOar vie, wapaxedevecOa encourage one another. 

a. The active may also be employed, as rodepet> wage war. 

b. Some of these verbs have a passive aorist form, as 3:edéx On» (812). 


1727. The reciprocal relation may also be expressed (1) by the use of the re- 
flexive pronoun (cp. 1724) with the active: @@ovode.w davrois they are mutually 
envious X.M.38. 5.16; (2) by the use of ddAAjAw», etc., with the active: dug- 
oPnrotiuer ANAjrAus we are at variance with one another P. Phae. 268 a; (3) by 
repetition of the noun: rrwxds rrwxy Pbordes = beggars envy each other Hesiod 
W.D.26. The reflexive pronouns and d\\}Aw?», etc., may also be added to the 
middie. 


1728. Differences between Active and Middle.— As contrasted with the 
active, the middle lays stress on the conscious activity, bodily or mental partici- 
pation, of the agent. 

In verbs that possess both active and middle: Bouvdeter@a deliberate, Bove 
es plan, cradpay measure, cradpacba calculate, cxoreivy look at, oxoweicbu 
consider, txecOa cling to, ratverOar cease (1784. 14). The force of the middle 
often cannot be reproduced in translation (dxovecOa, rindoOar, dpwWpetcOa, d- 
wopetc@a:), and in some other cases it may not have been felt, as in dpicta 
in poetry (poops @a: occurs in prose). 

a. Many such verbs form their futures from the middle: dxotcopa:, Jeoxa:, 
dpaprhcopa:, See 805. 

b. In verbs in -evw, the middle signifies that the subject is acting in a manner 
appropriate to his state or condition: rodiredesy be a citizen, rodireber Oa: act as 
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a citizen, perform one’s civic duties; mwpecBebary be an envoy, rpecBeterOa: nego- 
tiate as envoy or send envoys (of the State in its negotiations). But this force of 
the middle is not always apparent. 


1729. . Middle Deponents (810) often denote bodily or mental action 
(feeling and thinking): dAArcoba jump, wérecOa fly, opyeicbar dance, 
oixecGa: be gone, dépxecbau look; BovrAccOar wish, aicbdaverOa perceive, 
axpoac@a listen, péuderOar blame, over Gan conjectur e, think (lit. take 
omens for oneself, from dees, Lat. avis, auspicium), yyetcba consider ; 
cAopipea Gar lament. 

a. Some of the verbs denoting a functional state or process have the middle 
either in all forms or only in the future. 

b. Verbs denoting bodily activity regularly have a middle future, 805-806. 


1730. Deponent verbs are either direct or indirect middles; direct: brie- 
xretoOa undertake, promise (lit. hold oneself under) ; indirect: xracOa acquire 
Sor oneself, dywolfecOa. contend (with one’s own powers). 


1731. The middle may denote more vigorous participation on the part of 
the subject than the active: ceverOa: dart, but Oéew run. 


1732. The active is often used for the middle when it is not of practical 
importance to mark the interest of the subject in the action. The active implies 
what the middle expresses. So with perardurecv send for T. 7. 16, dnrdoavres rhy 
yrwpuny setting forth their opinion 8. 87, rporatoy orjoarres setting up a trophy 7.5. 


1733. The passive form may have reflexive force, as xivnOfjva: set oneself in 
motion, drad\ayfivac remove oneself, évarriwOjvac oppose oneself, cwhjvar save 
oneself (odOnri save yourself P. Cr. 44b). Some of these middle passives may 
take the accusative, as aloxuvOfiva: be ashamed befure, poBnOjva be afraid of, 
xaramiryfval teva be amazed at some one. See 814 ff. 


1734. List of the chief verbs showing important differences of meaning 
between active and middle. It will be noted that the active is often transitive, 
the middle intransitive. 

1. alpety take; alpeicGa choose. 

2. dpOvav ri rim ward off something from some one, dubver rivl help some 
one; dpbvecOal re defend oneself against something, dybverOal riva requite 
sOmMmE One. 

3. &wroS0tva: give back ; drodéc0a: sell (give away for one’s profit). 

4. dwrav attach; dwrecdal rivos touch. 

5. G&pxewv begin, contrasts one beginner of an action with another, as dpxeu 
wodépou take the aggressive, strike the first blow (bellum movere), dpxew Abyou 
be the first to speak, #ipxe xeupdr ddlkw» he began an unprovoked assault L. 4.11; 
&pxec@a: make one’s own beginning, as contrasted with the later stages, as 
dpxerOas rodduou begin warlike operations (bellum incipere), &pxerOar rob Adbyou 
begin one’s speech. mwodéyou obk Eptopuer, dpxouévous 82 duvvotueba we shall not take 
the initiative in the war, but upon those who take it up we shall retaliate T. 1. 144. 

6. yapeiv marry (of the man, ducere) ; yayetoOa: marry (of the woman, nubdere). 

7. ypddeayv rsuov propose a law (said of the maker of a law whether or not he 
is himself subject to it); ypdgerOa: ypaghy draw up an indictment for a public 
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offence, ypddecGal riva bring suit against some one (have him written down in 
the magistrates’ records). 

8. Savel{aw (make of anything a ddvos loan) i.e. put out at interest, lend ; 
SaveltecOa (have a ddvos made to oneself) have lent to one, borrow at interest. 

9. Suxd{aw give judgment ; ScxdfecOar (Slxy» rivl) go to law with a person, 
conduct a case (properly get some one to give judgment). 

10. déwufydlfav put to vote (of the presiding officer); éripydlierOa: vote, 
decree (of the people). 

1l. txaw hold; ExecOal r.00s hold on to, be close to. 

12. Gav sacrifice ; Obecda: take auspices (of a general, ete.). 

13. proOody (put a yic6bs, rent, on anything) ¢.e. let for hire (locare) ; ps0 600- 
o6a: (lay a puoObs upon oneself) i.e. hire (conducere). Cp. 17238. 

14. watav make to cease, stop (trans.); watecOac cease (intr.). But raie 
Aéywr stop talking. 

16. welOav persuade; relOecOa obey (persuade oneself); wéroba I trust. 

16. tiOévas vdpor frame or propose a law for others (said of the lawgiver, 
legem ferre or rogare) ; rl@ec@a vduov make a law for one’s own interest, for 
one’s own State (said of the State legislating, legem sciscere or tubere). abrovds 
(aypddous répous) of AvOpwro: EGervro . . . Geods oluar rods vbuous robrous Trois drOpu- 
wos Oetva: men did not make the unwritten laws for themselves, but I think the 
gods made these laws for men X. M. 4. 4. 19. 

17. ttpepetv rem avenge sqme one, rhuwpely rind trim punish A for B's satisfac- 
tion ; ripwpetcGal riva avenge oneself on (punish) some one. 

18. tlvey Sikn» pay a penalty (poenas dare); rlvecOa Sleny exact a penalty 
(poenas sumere). 

19. vAdrrav rivd watch some one ; duddrrecGal riva be on one’s guard against 
some one. 

20. xpav give an oracle, and lend; xpaeGa consult an oracle, and use. 


PASSIVE VOICE 


1735. The passive voice represents the subject as acted on: 
€wOovy, EwWodvro, gratov, éraiovro they pushed, were pushed, they struck, 
were struck X.C. 7.1. 38. 

a. The passive has been developed from the middle, With the exception 
of some futures and the aorist, the middle forms do duty as passives: alpetra 
takes for himself, i.e. chooses, and is chosen. (For this development of the 
passive, cp. the reflexive use in se trouver, sich finden.) So xéxvra: has 
poured itself, has been poured. In Homer there are more perfect middles used 
passively than any other middle tenses. Cp. 802. 

b. Uncompounded écxéuny sometimes retained its use as a passive. éo~ dys 
is late, 


1736. The passive may have the sense allow oneself to be, get oneself: 
did-vyorrés re xal dtaybuevr carrying and allowing ourselves to be carried across 
the border P. Cr. 48d, dwrex@hoe: Topylg you will incur the hatred of Gorgias 
P. Phil. 68 c. 


1737. Many future middle forms are used passively (807 ff.). 
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1738. The future middle forms in -coua are developed from the present 
stem, and express durative action ; the (later) future passives in -joopa:, -Ofoomas 
are developed from the aorists in -y» and -y», and are aoristic. This difference 
in kind of action is most marked when the future middle forins are used passively, 
but it is not always found. ois ddAos Evxpudyocs rapddacypua cages caracrheare, 8s 
ar ddloryra:, Oavdry fnuwodpevor give to the rest of the allies a plain example that 
whoever revolts shall be punished (in each case) with death T. 3.40, day ddQ@, 
Gavdry fnuwhhoera if he is convicted, he will be punished (a single occurrence) 
with death 1. 23.80, 6 Sixaos pagriydoerat, orpeBrdoera, Sed4cerar, éxxavOhreras 
repbaruw the just man will be scourged, racked, fettered, will have his eyes 
burnt out P. B. 361 0, rivhoopar I shali enjoy honour, riunOhoopa I shall be 
hunoured (on @ definite occasion), wodeAfooua: I shall receive lasting beneflt, 
SpernOhooua: I shall be benefited (on a definite occasion). Cp. 808, 809, 1911. 


1739. The second aorist passive was originally a second aorist active (of 
the -4 form) that was used intransitively to distinguish it from the transitive 
first aorist, a8 Epyva showed, épdvny appeared; Epbepa destroyed, épOdpny am 
destroyed; étéw\nta was terrified, étewhd-yny was alarmed. So é&dypr learned, 
eppény flowed. Cp. tornoa placed, torny stood (819). 

1740. In Hom. all the second aorist forms in -y» are intransitive except 
éxdtyny and éréxny was struck. Most of the forms in -6y» are likewise intransi- 
tive in Hom., as épdvOn» appeared (in Attic was shown). 

1741. The perfect passive in the third singular with the dative of the agent 
(1488) is often preferred to the perfect active of the first person. Thus rérpacral 
por it has been done by me is more common than rérpaya or réwpaxa I have done. 


1742. The passive may be passive of the middle as well as passive of the 
active: alpetrac is taken or is chosen, Bidfera: does violence or suffers violence 
(is forced), ipé0y was taken or was chosen, éypdgn was written or was indicted 
(yéypaunuas is commonly middle). The use of the passive as passive of the 
widdle is post-Homeric. 

a. When deponent verbs have a passive force, the future and aorist have the 
passive form: ¢fidoOn» I suffered violence (was forced), but éBiacduny I did 
violence. This holds when there was once an active form. Cp. also riswpeicOu, 
peraréurec Oar, YndliecOar, xuxdeto Gar. 

b. The aorist passive may have a middle sense (814). 


1743. The direct object of an active verb becomes the subject of 
the passive:  érirroAy ira tov ddacxddov ypaderas the letter is written 
by the teacher (active 6 d&ddoxados ypade rv exoroAny). 

1744. The cognate accusative may become the subject of the 
passive: woAepos éxoAcunOy war was waged P. Menex. 2436 (xdAcpoy 
woAeuery, 1564). 

1745. Active or middle verbs governing the genitive or dative 
may form (unlike the Latin use) a personal passive, the genitive or 
dative (especially if either denotes a person) becoming the subject 
of the passive. 
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a. With the genitive: Apxyev, iyeporedery, xarappovety, xarayeday, xarayndlies 
(xaraynoliccGa:), dueneiv. 

b. With the dative: dwe:delv, drioreiy, éyxadetv, ExcBovrederr, éxiripay, dvecdliecs, 
wiorebery, rodepetv, POovety. 

c. Examples: od« #&lour obo: tryepoveder Oar ip judy they did not think it right 
to be governed by us T. 3. 61, éxetwos xareynglcbn he was condemned X. H. 
6. 2.36, but Odvaros abrar xareyywoby the penalty of death was pronounced 
against them L. 13. 89 (pass. of xarayvdra: Odvaroy abrdy), Gpa tpiv Bov- 
Aever Oar bwéep hudy abr dv uh xaradpornOdyuer it is time for us to take counsel 
Sor ourselves that we may not be brought into contempt X. A. 5. 7. 12, wode- 
potrra: nev wd rdy Thy xdpav abradv repioixobyrwy, dwirroirra 8 bf dwdrrey 
they are warred against by those who dwell around their country, and are 
distrusted by all 1. 5.49, rds Oy éwreBotdevcd ri abrg, Sri uh Kal éreBovretOny 
br’ abrod; how could I have plotted against him, unless I had been plotted 
against by him ? Ant. 4. 8.5, pOovnbels brd rot "Odvecéws envied by Odysseus 
X. M. 4. 2. 83 (contrast Lat. invidetur mihi ab aliquo). 


N.—The above principle does not hold when the accusative of an external 
object intervenes between the verb and the dative, 


1746. A verb governing an oblique case rarely forms in Greek (unlike 
Latin) an impersonal passive: éyuol BeBofOnrat re Te reOveGri cal TE rduy my aid 
has been given to the deceased and to the law Ant, 1.31. The tense used is one 
from the perfect stem. 


1747. An active verb followed by two accusatives, one of a per- 
son, the other of a thing, retains, when transferred to the passive, 
the accusative of the thing, while the accusative of the person 
becomes the nominative subject of the passive. Examples 1621, 
1625, 1627, 1632. 


1748. An active verb followed by an accusative of the direct 
object (a thing) and an oblique case of a person, retains, when trans- 
ferred to the passive, the accusative of the direct object, while the 
indirect object becomes the nominative subject of the passive. Cp. 
I have been willed a large estate. 


a. With verbs signifying to enjoin, entrust: of Bowrol raGra éweoradtpéran 
dvexwpovv the Boeotians having received these instructions withdrew T. 
6. 87 (pass. of ércoré\Xecy rabra rots Bowrots), 4X0 Te pettow excrax Ohoes be 
you will have some greater command laid upon you 1.140 (pass. of 
éxirdrrey Gddo re pettor duty). Both accusatives are internal; and so, 
in of rdv ACnvalwy éxirerpappévor Thy purakhy those of the Athentans who 
had been entrusted with the watch T. 1. 126, pudaxh» is equivalent to 
an internal accusative. The nominative of the thing and the dative of the 
person sometimes occur (“Iwves, roto. éwerérparro 4 pudach the Ionians to 
whom the guard had been entrusted Hdt. 7.10). The dative is common 
when an inf. is used with the pass. verb: éweréraxro rots oxevopbpas lévas 
the baggage-carriers had been commanded to go X.C. 6.8.8, 
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b. With other verbs: drorundévres ras xepadrds having been decapitated (had their 
heads cut off) X. A. 2. 6. 1 (pass. of droréuverwy ras xepadds riot OF Tipwr). 


1749. <A passive may be formed in the case of verbs ordinarily intransitive 
but allowing a cognate accusative in the active: ixavd rots rodeplus noréxyrac 
the enemy has had enough good fortune T.7.77 (edruxety lxavd, 1578), xexcvdivet- 
cera: the risk will have been run Ant. 5.75. See 1746. This is common with 
neuter passive participles: 1a AoeBnyéva avrg the impious acts committed by him 
L. 6.5, ra col xdyol BeBiwytva the life led by you and by me D. 18. 265, ra reroXi- 
revpéva abrois their political acts 1. 28, duaprnéévra errors committed X. A. 5.8.20. 

a. Some verbe describing the action of the weather may be used in the passive : 
vecpbperor dwidGor els rd doru they returned to the city covered with snow X. H.2. 4.3. 


1750. The cognate subject may be implied, as in the case of impersonal 
passives, in the perfect and tenses derived from the perfect. Thus, ére3d} adrois 
wapesxetastro when their preparations were complete T.1.46. DAéyerac it is said, 
€3yAGOn it was made known, followed by the logical subject are not impersonal : 
€3nrAG0n TH Tpbry dxrwrhwrea ra xphuara it was shown how the money had been 
lost Ant. 6.70. See 936. 


1751. Greek uses impersonals from intransitives (corresponding to Lat. 
ambulatur, itur, curritur) only when the active is itself intransitive; as dé3ocra: 
it has seemed good (cp. doxe?). 

1752. The active or the middle deponent of a transitive verb used 


transitively or of an intransitive verb may replace the passive of a 
transitive verb. 


dxotayv (poet. crvecv) be called ; be well (8, xadGs) or tll (xaxds) spoken of, 
= pass. of Aéyeiy: viv xbdaxes dxovove.w now they are called flatterers D. 18. 46, 
rls tw duod xaxQs dxixoev 4 réwovbe; who has been ill spoken of or suffered at my 
hands? L.8.8. Cp. bene, male audire ; Milton: ‘‘ England hears ill abroad.” 

éXeoxecOar be caught = pass. of alpeiy, as day ddGs rolro wpdrrwy if you are 
caughé doing this P. A.29c. 

&mobvyrnay (die) be killed = pass. of dwoxrelveay, as dréOvycKor bd lrxéwy 
they were killed by the cavalry X.C.7.1.48. But not in the perfect, where the 
uncompounded 7ré6rn«a is used. 

ylyvecrOar be born = pass. of rlkrey beget, bring forth: waides abr@ ovx &l- 
yrorro éx raurns he had no children by her X. H. 6. 4. 87. 

Sicny Sotvas be punished = pass. of syuody, as be’ abrdp robrwr Sixny Uorar 
they were punished by these very men X.C. 1. 6. 45. 

dyrrdcOa: be defeated = pass. of vixéy conquer, as brd ri» cupudxywr frrd- 
pevo: worsted by their allies And. 4. 28. 

xariévas (xarépxecOa:) return from exile = pass. of xardyey restore from exile, 
as bw éd\cyapxlas xaredOet» to be restored by an oligarchy T.8. 68. 

adoOa. (lie) be placed = pass. of the perfect of riOévac: welBov rots rbpors 
tots bwd Tdv Bacthéwp xecuévors Obey the laws established by kings I. 1.36. 

Aayxdvay (obtain by lot) be drawn by lot = pass. Of KAnpodv: Edaxow lepeds 
I became priest by lot 1D. 57. 47. 

aécyav (suffer) be treated well (ed) or ill (xaxds) = pass. of socet» (cd, 
kaxds): «0 waévres bx’ abrdy well treated by them P.G. 619¢. 
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awterav in éxrtrrey (fall out) be expelled = pass. of éxBddrAccv: of Exwewroxébres 
brd rod S4you those who had been expelled by the people X. H. 4. 8. 20. 

debyay (fee) be prosecuted = pass. of diwxecv (be indicted = ypdperGa: passive); 
be exiled = pass. of éxBdd\\av. So drodetyev be acquitted = pass. of dwodbev. 
Thus, doeBelas pevywv bxd Medijrov prusecuted for impiety by Meletus P. A. 36d. 

1753. Other equivalents of passive forms are &yey, rvyxdvev, VNapSdoes, 
used with a substantive of like meaning with the active verb: Svoza fxev = dv0- 
pd ler bat, cvyyrdpny lxev or cvyyrdpns Tvyydveay = cvyyryvdoxer Oat, Exa:vor Nanpd- 
vey OF éwalvou ruyxdvey = éwa:veicOa:. So with middle deponents: alriar tye» 
= alriao Oa. 

1754. The passive of the periphrasis with wocetoOa: (1722) is made with 
ylyvecGar: 80 elphyn ylyrera: peace is made. 

1755. The agent of the passive is regularly expressed by td and 
the genitive; sometimes by dro, did, éx, wapd, mpos with the genitive, 
or by iro with the dative (in poetry). See 1678. 

1756. The instrument of an action, when regarded as the agent, 
is personified, and may be expressed by ixé with the genitive: 
dXioxerat tro tpijpous he is captured by a trireme D. 53. 6. 

1757. The dative, or a prepositional phrase, is regularly used with 
the passive to denote the instrument, means, or cause (1506). The 
agent may be viewed as the instrument: in prose, when persons are 
regarded as instruments, the dative is usually that of military ac 
companiment (1526). 


1758. The dative of the agent used with the perfect passive and 
verbal adjective is a dative of interest (1488); on tro with the gen- 
itive used instead of the dative, see 1493, 1494. 


THE MOODS 


1759. Mood designates by the form of the verb the mode or 
manner (modus) in which the speaker conceives of an assertion 
concerning the subject. 


1760. There are four moods proper in Greek: indicative, sub- 
junctive, optative, and imperative. The infinitive (strictly a verbal 
noun) and the participle (strictly an adjective form of the verb) may 
be classed with the moods. 


THE PARTICLE av 


1761. The particle dv (Hom. xéy, xé) limits the meaning of the 
moods. It has two distinct uses: 

a. In independent clauses: with the past tenses of the indicative 
and with the optative; also with the infinitive and participle 
representing the indicative or optative. 

b. In dependent clauses: with the subjunctive. 
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1762. No separate word can be used to translate dy by itself; its force 
varies as it modifies the meaning of the moods. In general 4» limits the force 
of the verb to particular conditions or circumstances (‘ under the circumstances,’ 
‘in that case,’ ‘ then’). 

1763. In Homer 4» is preferred in negative, «év, xé in relative, sentences. 


1764. Position of &v.— 4d» does not begin a sentence or a clause, except 
after a weak mark of punctuation, as ri od», dy ris efror, radra Aéyecs huiy vor; 
why then (some one might say) do you tell us this now? D.1.14. In inde- 
pendent sentences with 4» (indic. and opt.) the particle is often separated from 
its verb for emphasis, and is attached to negatives (od« dy), interrogatives (ris 
dy, was Ay), or to any emphatic modifier. It is commonly attached to verbe of 
saying or thinking: ody bytv uev Ay oluas elvar rtuos if I should remain totth you, 
I think I should be esteemed X.A.1.3. 6. 

a. So with od« ol3 4» ei (or odx Ay olga el) followed by a verb to which dy» 
belongs : ot« old’ Ay ef reloayun Ido not know whether I could persuade E. Med. 
941 (for weloa:pu dy). 


1765. Repetition of &v.—dy may be repeated once or twice in the 
same sentence. 

a. dy is placed early in a sentence which contains a subordinate clause, in 
order to direct attention to the character of the construction: Soxodpey 8 Ay jot 
rabry mpormowobpevor wpooBadely éonuorépy av re Spe xpijcda if we should make a 
feint attack here tt seems to me we should find the mountain to have fewer 
defenders X. A. 4.6. 13. 

b. For rhetorical emphasis 4» is added to give prominence ‘to particular 
words: ris yap roar’ ay obx ay dpyliur’ rn cdbwve; and who would not be 
angered upon hearing such words? 8. O. T. 339, rds dy ovk ay dv Sixy Odvoys dy; 
how should I not justly die? S. fr. 673. 

1766. &v without a Verb. — 4d» sometimes stands without a verb, which is 
to be supplied from the context. So in the second member of a sentence with 
codrdinate clauses : ol3a Sri woddods per tryeudbycs dy Soln, woddods 8 Ay (Soly) du%- 
pous I know that he would give many guides and many hostages X. A. 3. 2. 24. 
Often with rds dy (ely) ; how can (could) it be ? P. R.353c, rdx’ dv perhaps P. 
Soph. 2565 c. ’ 

a. So with os dy, domep dy ef (2480): raphy 6 Taddras Sdpa roddd Pépwr, ws 
ay (scil. Pépo ris) ¢& ofkov peyddou Gadatas came with many gifts, such as one 
might offer from large means X.C. 5.4. 29, pPoBodpevos Gowep Ay el wais fearing 
like a child (Gomrep ay époBeiro, ef rais Hv) P. G. 479 a. 

b. «dy» ef is often used for the simple xai ef (2372) and without regard to the 
mood of the following verb ; sometimes there is no verb in the apodosis to which the 
4» may be referred, as fori» dpa ry ddndelg, xAv el uh ry Soxel, d TH byre réparvos TY 
Sere Sovdos the very tyrant is then in truth a very slave even if he does not seem 40 
to any one P. R. 579d (here xal ef uh Soxei, etn dy is implied). «av ef may be also 
so used that d» belongs to the apodosis, while xai, though going with ef in transla- 
tion (even {), affects the whole conditional sentence. Thus, viv 8é yor Soxe?, Kay 
do éBear ef (Tis) xarayyrioKo., Ta © porhxovra roteiy but as it is, it seems to me that, 
even if any one should condemn his wanton assault, he would be acting properly 
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D. 21. 51 (here d» goes with rouiy, tc. rowly dv). xy if only, followed by a 
limiting expression, may generally be regarded as «al d» ( = édv) with a subjunc- - 
tive understood; as dAAd pot wdpes Kay cpixpdy elweiy yet permit me to say but a 
word (= cal a» rapys) S, El. 1482. 


1767. Omission of 4v. — 4» is sometimes omitted when it may be supplied 
from the preceding sentence or clause. So often with the second of two verbs 
that are connected or opposed: ri érolncey Ay; 4 SfXor Sri Goce (dv); what would 
he have done ? is it not clear that he would have taken an oath? D. 31. 9, ofr’ 
Ay obros Zor Adyer OUT ipets wereOelyre neither can he assert nor can you be made 
to believe D. 22.17. By retention of earlier usage the subjunctive is sometimes 
used without 4» where it iscommonly employed in the later language (2327, 2839, 
2565 b, 2567 b). Here the difference is scarcely appreciable except that the omis- 
sion gives an archaic tone. 


DEPENDENT CLAUSES WITH &y 


1768. Subjunctive with &v.— Conditional, relative, and temporal 
clauses requiring the subjunctive must have dy, which is more closely 
attached to the conditional, relative, and temporal words than it 
is to the subjunctive. 

a. Hence the combinations é» (4», dy) on which cp. 2288; Sray, dréraz, 
éxhy (érdy), éxecddy from el, dre, dxére, éxel, éxeidh +4». When the particle does 
not thus coalesce, it is usually separated only by such words as péy, 8¢, ré, yap. 

b. The force of d» with the subjunctive cannot usually be expressed in Eng- 
lish. For 4» in final clauses with os, drws, and S¢pa, see 2201. In Hom. a» («ér) 
is found in dependent clauses, 2334 c. 


THE MOODS IN SIMPLE SENTENCES 


1769. §§ 1770-1849 treat of the use of the moods in independent 
sentences and principal clauses. The dependent construction of the 
moods was developed from their independent use. The use of the 
moods in subordinate clauses was not originally different from that 
in independent sentences and in the principal clauses of complex 
sentences. For the uses of the indicative, see also 1875-1958. 


INDICATIVE WITHOUT &y 


_. 1970. The indicative mood makes a simple, direct assertion of 

fact; or asks a question anticipating such an assertion: Ade he 
came, oix Oe he did not come, édeiveras he will come, wore ratvra wowy- 
ca; when wi’ he do this ? 


1771. The indicative states particular or general suppositions, makes affirma- 
tive or negative assertions, which may or may not be absolutely true. Thus, in 
assumptions, ¢ffjuapré ris dewy- ovyyviun dvrl rimwplds robrw suppose some one 
involuntarily committed an offence ; for him there is pardon rather than punish- 
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ment D. 18. 274, and often after xai 54, as xal 3) reOvGict and suppose they ure 
dead E. Med. 386. 


1772. The indicative may be used to express a doubtful assertion about a 
present or past action (negative uj or ui od): GAN dpa. . . wh bd Krjourwos hp 
6 radr elxdy but I suspect (i.e. perhaps) after all it was Ctesippus who said this 
P. Eu. 290 e, ddAa ph Toito of Kadrds wpodroy}oapew but perhaps we did not do 
well in agreeing to this P. Men.89c. Such sentences are often regarded as 
questions with the effect of doubtful affirmation. 


1773. The indicative may be used alone where in English we employ an 
auxiliary verb: wioredwy 82 Geots xis od elvar Geods évdsuter; since he trusted in the 
gods how could (or should) he believe there were no gods? X. M. 1.1.6, éAlyou 
eddov rh» rbdcy @ little more and they would have taken the city T. 8. 35, dwwi- 
AbpeOa we might have perished (we were in danger of perishing) X. A. 5. 8.2. 
Cp. 2319. 


1774. Unfulfilled Obligation (Propriety, Possibility).— With the 
imperfect indicative of impersonal expressions denoting obligation, 
propriety, necessity, or possibility, the action of a dependent infini- 
tive is usually not realized. (Examples 1775-1776.) 

Such expressions are fe, xpjv (or éxpiv), wpoofixe, kaspds Hv, Lior Hy, elxds Fr, 
3'xasov fv, aloxpdy hy, é&jv, xadds elxev, verbals in -réy or -réo» with #», etc. 

a. For the use of these expressions (also with dv) in the apodosis of unreal 
conditions, see 2313, 2315. 


1775. Present. — Thus, %3e ce raira roety you ought to be doing this (but 
are not doing it), rovode ph fiv fe these men ought not to be alive S. Ph. 418, ri 
ciygs; obx éxphy ctyay why art thou silent? Thou shouldst not be silent E. Hipp. 
297, elxds Rv» buds... wh padraxds, dowep viv, tuppaxeiy you should not be slack in 
your alliance, as you are at present T. 6. 78. 


1776. Past.— Se ce raira worffoa: (or woetv) you ought to have done this 
(but did not do it), d&jv coc éXOety you might have gone (but did not go), érf» 
air Taira rofoa he could have done this (almost equivalent to the potential 
indicative ratra érolycev dy, 1784), E5e ra évéxupa rére AaBetw I ought to have 
taken the pledges then X. A. 7.6.23, dftory Rv dxoioa i would have been worth 
hearing P. Eu. 304d, uévecy dfqv he might have remained D. 3.17. 


1777. The Greek usage simply states the obligation (propriety, possibility) 
as a fact which existed in the past (and may continue to exist in the present). 
In English we usually express the non-fulfilment of the action. 


1778. Present or past time is denoted when the present infinitive is used. 
When the reference is to present time, the action of the present infinitive is 
always denied. Past time is denoted when the aorist infinitive is used. 


1779. The expressions in 1774 may also refer to simple past obligation 
(propriety, possibility) and have the ordinary force of past indicatives: &3e uéve 
he had to remain (and did remain) D.19.124. The context determines the 
meaning ; thus rf rd» obuBovdov éxph» woretv; (D. 18.190) by itself might mean 
either what was it the duty of the statesman to do or what was it the duty of the 
statesman to have done ? 

GREEK GRaM. — 26 
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1780. Unattainable Wish. — A wish, referring to the present or 
past, which cannot be realized, is expressed by a past tense of the 
indicative with ed or with e ydép (negative uy). The imperfect 
refers to present time, the aorist to past time (cp. 2304, 2305). 

0’ elxes Bedrtous ppévas would that thou hadst (now) a better heart E. El. 1061, 
ede co rére cureyeriuny would that I had then been with thee X. M. 1.2. 46. 


1781. An unattainable wish may also be expressed by Sdedor (ought) with 
the present or aorist infinitive: Spere Kipos fj» would that Cyrus were (now) 
alive (Cyrus ought to be alive) X. A.2.1.4(1776). The negative is u%: ptror’ 
Spedor lurety riy Tedpow would that I had never left Scyros 8. Ph. 969. efGe or 
el ydp (poet. affe, ws) may be used before Gdedov: ef yap Gpedop olol re elra: ol 
woddol xaxd épydierbar would that the multitude were able to do evil Pi. Cr. 44d. 

1782. éSovdsuny followed by an infinitive may express an unattainable wish : 
€Bouhduny ev od« epliacy évOdde I would that I were not contending here (as I am) 
Ar, Ran. 866. (éBovAduny dy vellem, 1789.) 


1783. The indicative is also used in other than simple sentences: in final 
sentences (2203) ; in object sentences after verbs of effort (2211), of caution 
(2220 a). of fearing (2231, 2283) ; in consecutive sentences with Gore so that 
(2274), in conditional sentences (2300, 2808, 2828, 2826) ; in temporal sentences 
(2895) ; in object sentences after dr: and ws with a verb of saying, etc. (2577 f£). 


INDICATIVE WITH &yv 


1784. Past Potential. — The past tenses (usually the aorist, less 
commonly the imperfect) of the indicative with dy (xé) denote past 
potentiality, probability (cautious statement), or necessity: 3 ov« ad» 
wovro which they could not have expected T.7. 55, ris yap dv oiOn ratra 
yevéoOa; for wha would have expected these things to happen ? D. 9. 68 
(note that dy does not go with yevéoa by 1764), éyvw dy ries one might 
(could, would) have known X.C. 7.1. 38, txd nev raracidpova rep Séos 
elrey fear might have seized even a man of stout heart A 421. 

a. This is especially frequent with ris and with the ideal second person (cp. pu- 
tares, crederes): éwéyrws dy» you would (could, might) have observed X.C.8. 1. 33. 

b. The potential optative (1829) in Homer refers also to the past. 


1785. A protasis may often be extracted from a participle, or is intimated 


in some other word; but there is no reference to any definite condition, hence 
a definite ellipsis is not to be supplied. 


1766. Unreal Indicative. — The indicative of the historical tenses 
with dy (xév) may denote unreality: rére 8 aird 1d wpayp’ dy éxpfvero 
ép’ abrov but the case would then have been decided on its own merits 
ae 224, wai Key odd Képdvov fey and in that case it were far better 
Y 41. 


1787. This use of the indicative with &» to denote unreality is not inherent 
in the meaning of the past tenses of that mood, but has been developed from the 
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past potential with which the unreal indicative is closely connected. On the 
eoromon use of this construction in the apodosis of unreal conditions see 2803. 
On ge: dy, eto., see 2815. 


1788. The imperfect refers to the present or the past, the aorist to the past 
(rarely to the present), the pluperfect to the present (less commonly to the past). 


1789. éBovrAbuyy dy (vellem) I should like or should have liked may express 
an unattainable wish: ¢BovAduny dv» Ziuwva rhy abrhy yrdépuny euol txav I should 
have liked Simon to be (or I wish Simon were) of the same mind as myself L. 3. 
21. On éSovddunp without dy, see 1782. 


1790. Iterative Indicative (repeated action).— The imperfect and 
aorist with dy are used to express repeated or customary past action 
(post-Homeric): &pwrev dy I used to ask P. A. 22b, dy érckev he was 
wont to say X.C.7.1. 10. 


1791. This construction is connected with the past potential and denoted 
originally what could or would take place under certain past circumstances. 
Thus, dvarapfd pwr odv abrdy rd worjpara... Sinpdrwv ay abrods rl Aéyouer accord- 
ingly, taking up their poems, I used to (would) ask them (as an opportunity pre- 
sented itself) what they meant P. A.22 b. In actual use, since the action of the 
verb did take place, this construction has become a statement of fact. 


1792. In Herodotus this construction is used with the iterative forms: 
chalerxe dp she kept weeping 3.119, ol 3¢ dy Iépaa: \dBeoxoy ra xpdBara the Per- 
sians were wont to seize the cattle 4. 130. 

1793. Homer and the early poets use dy (xév) with the future indicative 
with a conditional or limiting force: cal xé ris 33 épdes and in such a case some 
one will (may) say thus 4176. This use is found also in conditional relative 
sentences (2565 b). In Attic a» is found with the future in a few passages which 
are now generally emended. In P. A. 29c there is an anacoluthon. 


1794. dé» is not used with the present and perfect indicative. 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITHOUT Gy 


1795. The chief uses of the independent poate are the 
hortatory (1797), the prohibitive (1800), and the deliberative (1805). 

a. The name subjunctive is due to the belief of the ancient grammarians that 
the mood was always subordinate. Thus, efrw shall I speak? (1805) was explained 
as due to the omission of a preceding Bovda, i.e. do you wish that I speak? 


1796. The independent subjunctive refers to future time. It has three main 
uses: (1) the voluntative, expressing the will of the speaker. This is akin to 
the imperative. (2) The deliberative. This is possibly a form of the volunta- 
tive. (3) The anticipatory (or futural). This anticipates an action as an 
immediate future possibility. Whether the anticipatory is a form of the volun- 
tative is uncertain (cp. ich will sehen, je veux voir, dialectal i veut pleuvoir). 


1797. Hortatory Subjunctive.— The hortatory subjunctive (present 
or aorist) is used to express a request or a proposal (negative 47). 
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a. Usually in the first person plural: vir twpev xal dxobowper rol dvdpés let 
us go now and hear the man P. Prot. 314 b, phww éxeice oper let's not go there 
yet Slla. aye, dépe (3%), in Hom. dye (34), sometimes precedes, as dye oxowe- 
pey come, let us consider X.C. 5.5.15. 6 (54) rarely precedes. 

b. Less frequently in the first person singular, which is usually preceded 
(in affirmative sentences) by ¢épe (3%), in Hom. by dye (34): gépe 3h wept ror 
¥ndloparos efrw let me now speak about the bill D. 19. 234. 


1798. The first person singular in negative exhortations (rare and poetic) 
may convey a warning or a threat: yw ce, yépor, xol\yory wapd rnvol xixelw old 
man, let me not find thee by the hollow ships A 26. This use is often regarded 
as prohibitive (1800). 

1799. The hortatory use of the subjunctive compensates for the absence of 
an imperative of the first person. 


1800. Prohibitive Subjunctive.—The subjunctive (in the second 
and third persons of the aorist) is often used to express prohibitions 
(negative 7). 

a. Usually in the second person: pnddy dOtuhonre do not lose heart X. A. 
5. 4.19. For the aorist subjunctive the present imperative may be employed 
(1840): uh wochops (or uh role) radra do not do this (not wh woegs). 

b. Less commonly in the third person, which usually represents the second : 
brokdBy 32 undels and let no one suppose T. 6. 84 (= uh bwoddByre do not 
suppose). 

c. The third person of the present subjunctive is rare: yh rolyur ris ofyras 
(= ph oldpeba) let not any one think P. L. 861 E. 

N. —ov u4 with the subjunctive of the second person in the dramatic poets 
occasionally expresses a strong prohibition: od ui Anphoys don't talk nonsense 
Ar. Nub. 367. 


1801. Douttful Assertion. — The present subjunctive with »4 may express 
a doubtful assertion, with « od a doubtful negation. The idea of apprehension 
or anxiety (real or assumed) is due to the situation. A touch of irony often 
marks this use, which is chiefly Platonic. With u (of what may be true) : py 
dypoxbrepov 7 7d dAnOes elxety I suspect it’s rather bad form (lit. too rude) to tell 
the truth P. G.462e. With ph od (of what may not be true): dAXd pd ob> ovres 
txy but I rather think this may not be so P. Crat. 436 b, ui odk 7 didaxrdr dperd 
virtue is perhaps not a thing to be taught P. Men. 94e. 


1802. In Hom. u# with the independent subjunctive is used to indicate fear 
and warning, or to suggest danger: uh Te xoAwodpevos péty xaxdy vias Axaray may 
he not (as I fear he may) tn his anger do aught to injure the sons of the Achaeans 
B 195. Usually with the aorist, rarely with the present subjunctive (o 19). The 
constructions of 1801, 1802 are used as object clauses after verbs of fearing 
(2221). 

1803. érws »% is occasionally so used with the aorist subjunctive, and with 
an idea of command: érws nu) dioy Tis may no one say (a8 I fear he may) X. S. 
4.8. See 1921. 


1804. From the use in 1801 is probably developed the construction of od us 
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with the aorist (less often the present) subjunctive to denote an emphatic denial ; 
as ob ph wabowpat pitocopay I will not cease from searching for wisdom P. A. 
29d, odxérs uh Sévyra: Baccheds uds xaradaBeiy the king will no longer be able to 
overtake us X. A.2. 2. 12. 


1805. Deliberative Subjunctive.— The deliberative subjunctive 
(present or aorist) is used in questions when the speaker asks what 
he is to do or say (negative p71). 


a. Usually in the first person: efrwyer 4 ciyOuer; shall we speak or keep 
silence ? E. Ion 758, rl dpdow; wot ptyw; what am I to do? whither shall I fly? 
E. Med. 1271, nh Padpev; shall we not say? P. R. 554 b. 

b. The (rare) second person is used in repeating a question: A. ri cor riOd- 
peOa; B. 8 rt wlOnoGe; A. In what shall we take your advice? B. In what 
shall you take my advice? Ar. Av. 164. 

c. The third person is generally used to represent the first person; com- 
monly with ris, as ri ris elvac rodro py; how shall anyone say this is so? 
(= rl padpev;) D. 19. 88. 

N. — The subjunctive question does not refer to a future fact, but to what is, 
under the present circumstances, advantageous or proper to do or say. 


1806. Pobre, Botrerbe (poet. Oérecs, OéXeTe) do you wish often precede the 
subjunctive : othe co: efrw; do you wish me to say to you? P.G. 621d. This is 
a fusion of two distinct questions: Bothe: do you wish? and efxw shall I say? 


1807. The deliberative subjunctive may be replaced by a periphrasis with 
de? or xp% and the infinitive, or by the verbal adjective in -réov éori. Thus, 
hyets 5¢ rpocpérwper; 4 rl xph woetv; and shall we wait? or what must we do? 
S. Tr. 390, ri wocnréov; (= Tl rordpuev;) what are we to do ? Ar. P. 922. 

a. For the deliberative future see 1916. 


1808. Deliberation in the past may be expressed by &e, xpH» (expijv), Euedrow 
with the infinitive, and by -réoy (verbal adj.) §». 


1809. The Negative in Questions. — The use of u# (not ov) in questions is 
due to the fact that the construction of 1805 is simply the interrogative form of 
the hortatory subjunctive: gdpuer let us say, uh Pdper; are we not to say? Dis- 
tinguish wérepor Blay pdpuer 4h uh Pdpuer elvar; shall we say that it is force or that it 
is not? X. M. 1.2. 45, from papery rair’ dp0ds Aéyeo Oar 4 o8 shall we say that this 
ts well said or not ? (ot = obk dp0Gs AéyeoGa) P. G. 514 c. 


1810. Anticipatory Subjunctive (Homeric Subjunctive). — In Homer the 
subjunctive is often closely akin to the future indicative, and refers by anticipa- 
tion to a future event (negative ot): od ydp rw rolous [8ov dvdpas, ovde (Swycr for 
never yet saw I such men, nor shall I see them A 262, cal wi ris 33’ efxryou. and 
one will say § 275. dy (xév) usually limits this subjunctive in Hom. (1818). 

a. This futural subjunctive is retained in Attic only in subordinate clauses 
(2327), and in rl wdOw (1811). 


1811. The subjunctive is used in rf rdéw; what will become of me; what am 
I to do? (iit. what shall I undergo ?) as P. Eu.302d. So rl yévwpar; quid me 
fet? Thus, & po ya, rl wdOw; rl v6 por pheora yérvyrm; ah, woe's me! 
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what is to become of me ? what will happen unto me at the last? e 465. The 
subjunctive here is not deliberative, but refers to a future event. 

1812. The subjunctive without dy» is also used in dependent clauses of pur- 
pose (2196), after verbs of fearing (2225), in the protasis of conditional (2337, 
2339) and conditional relative sentences (2567 b). 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITH Gy 


1813. The subjunctive with 4» (more commonly xéy) is used in Homer in 
independent sentences and clauses (negative od). Cp. 1810. ‘Thus, é¢yd 3é « 
Ayw Bpionlda but in that case I will take Briseis A 184, odx dy ro xpalopy Bibs 
of no avail to thee shall be thy bow A 387. 


OPTATIVE WITHOUT &y 


1814. Optative of Wish.—In independent sentences the optative 
without a is used to express a wish referring to the future (negative 
py): & rai, yévoo warpds ebruxéorepos ah, boy, mayest thou prove more 
fortunate than thy sire S. Aj. 550. From this use is derived the name 
of the mood (Lat. opto wish). 

a. So even in relative sentences: édy wore, 8 uh yévocro, \4Bwor Thy rédcr 
if ever they capture the city, which Heaven forbid L. 81. 14. 

b. Under wishes are included execrations and protestations: éfodoluyr may 1 
perish Ar. Ach. 324, xal o’ érideléw, 4 wh fSsnv, Swpodoxhoavra and I will prore 
that you took bribes, or may I not live Ar. Eq. 833. 


1815. The optative of wish is often introduced by e ydp, dée 
(Hom. ai ydp, ate), or by e, és (both poetical): ed yap yé&voro would 
that it might happen X. CO. 6. 1. 38, ds dAoro may he perish 8. El. 126. 
(Ss is properly an exclamation: how.) 

1816. The optative introduced by el ydp, etc. is sometimes explained as a 
protasis with the conclusion omitted: e@e giros tyuivy yérow oh, ff you would 
become our friend X. H. 4.1.88, Cp. 2352 e. 

1817. An unattainable wish, referring to the present, may be expressed 
by the present optative in Homer: ef #B8doun would that I were young again 
H 167. 

1818. Unattainable wishes, when they refer to the future, may be expressed 
by the optative: ef no: yévoro PObyyos év Bpaxtoo: would that I had a voice in my 
arms E. Hec. 886. Wishes represented as hopeless are expressed in the post- 
Homeric language by the past tenses of the indicative (1780) or by égedor (1781). 


1819. Hom. often uses the optative with a concessive or permissive force : 
Srera 3¢ xal rs rdOocu after that I may (lit. may I) suffer come what will © 274. 

1820. Imperative Optative. — The optative may express a command 
or exhortation with a force nearly akin to the imperative: Xeapicodos 
Hyotro let Chirisophus lead X. A. 3. 2. 37. 


1821. Potential Optative.— The potential optative, which in Attic regu- 
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larly takes dy» (1824), is occasionally found in Homer and later poetry in an 
earlier form, without that particle: peia eds 7° é6é\wy cal ryr\dOer Avdpa cadcoas 
easily might a god, tf he su willed, bring a man safe even from afar y 281, 0accor 
4 At¢yor res. Quicker than a man could speak E. Hipp. 1186. This construction is 
suspected in prose. 

a. Usually in negative sentences or in questions expecting a negative answer 
(with od): od per ydp Tt xaxtrepor Addo wdboyu for I could not (conceivably) 
suffer anything worse T3821, redv, Zeb, Sévaccw ris dvdpdy bwepBacla xardoxo; 
thy power, oh Zeus, what trespass of man can check ? S. Ant. 604. 


1822. The optative after odx fore doris (Srws, dro) in the dramatists is 
probably potential : od« %@6" Srws Adtayu rd yevdH xadd I could not call false 
tidings fair A. Ag. 620. 4» is usually employed in this construction. 


1823. The optative without d» (xévy) is also used elsewhere, as in 
purpose clauses (2196) and clauses of fearing (2225) after a secondary tense ; in 
the apodosis of conditional sentences (2800 d, 2326 d, 2383), in relative sentences 
(2566, 2568) ; and as the representative of the indicative (2615) or subjunctive 
(2619) in indirect discourse after secondary tenses. 


OPTATIVE WITH bv 


1924. Potential Optative.— The potential optative with dy states 
a future possibility, propriety, or likelihood, as an opinion of the 
speaker; and may be translated by may, might, can (especially with 
a negative), must, would, should (rarely will, shall). So in Latin velim, 
videas, cognoscas, credas. 

yvolys 3 dy Sri 7000" ovrws Tre. you may see that this ts so X.C. 1.6.21, dra» 
res dy dporoyfoear all would agree 1.11.5, #3éws ay dpoluy» I (would gladly 
ask) should like to ask D. 18.64, od« a» N\dBois thou canst not take S. Ph. 108, 
Ayous ay rdde I will tell this A. Supp. 928. The second person singular is often 
indefinite (one), as yvolys dy (cognoscas) = yvoln ris Ay. 

a. The potential optative ranges from possibility to fixed resolve. The aorist 
optative with 4» and a negative is very common. 

b. When streas is laid on the idea of possibility and power, necessity and 
obligation, Greek uses Sévapat, Sef or xp4 with the infinitive (statement of fact). 

c. The potential optative with dy is also used in dependent sentences ; in pur- 
pose clauses (2202 b), in object clauses after verbs of effort (2216) and verbs of 
Searing (2232), in causal clauses (2248), in result clauses (2278), in the apodosis 
of conditional (see 2356) and conditional relative sentences (2566). In indi- 
rect discourse the infinitive with 4» or the participle with &» may represent the 
optative with a» (1846 ff.). 


1825. Usually these optatives are not limited by any definite condition 
present to the mind, and it is unnecessary to supply any protasis in thought. 
In some cases a protasis is dormant in a word of the sentence (such as dixalws, 
elxérws). Thus, in obs dyaplorous elvar dixalws Avy brodayPdvare whom you would 
justly consider to be ungrateful Aes. 3.196, dixalws may stand for ei d:calws 
bwohapPdvocre: if you should consider the matter justly. So obre éeBlove: wrelw f 
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Sévavra: Pépery’ Scappayeter yap dv xrr. they neither eat more than they can bear, 
for otherwise (if they should eat more: ef éaOlovev xrrelw) they would burst X. C. 
8.2.21. The potential optative is also used as the main clause of less vivid 
conditions (2329) in which the protasis has the optative by assimilation to the 
mood of the apodosis. 


1826. The potential optative with d» is used to soften the statement of an 
opinion or fact, or to express irony: &repéy re ror ar etn this is (would be) 
another matter D. 20. 116, vocoty’ dv, ef vdonpa rods éxOpovs orvyety I must be mad, 
if it is madness to hate one’s foes A. Pr.978. So often with fows or rdxa perhaps. 

a. With a negative, the potential optative may have the force of a strong 
assertion: of ydp dy dwréXOou , AdAd xbyw Thy Oipay for I will not go away, but 
I will knock at the door Ar. Ach. 236. 


1827. Bovdoluny dy (velim) is often used as a softened optative of wish: 
Bovdoluny a» rolro ovrw yerécbac I could wish that this might be the result 
(ovrw yévro may it result thus) P.A.19a. For éBovAduny dy see 1789. 


1828. The present and aorist are used of what will be, or what will prove 
to be, true (future realization of a present fact) : dperh dpa, ws focxev, Dylecd ris ar 
eln virtue then, it seems, will (prove to) be a kind of health P.R. 444d. The 
perfect is used of what will prove to be the case as regards a completed action: 
Qs ay N\ed}Or ; how can tt have escaped my knowledge ? X.S. 3.6. Usually the 
perfect is here equivalent to the present. 


1829. The present and aorist are rarely used of the past: (a) in Hom. of 
past possibility: xal wi xev &vf dxédocro and now he might have perished E 311 
(Attic daddero dy, 1784), dddAd ri new péEau; but what could I do? T 90. 
(b) in Hat. of a mild assertion: raira pev cal pOdmp dv efroey they may have 
said this out of envy 9.71, efncay 5 av obra: Kpfres these would prove to be (might 
be, must have been) Cretans 1.2. Both uses are doubtful in Attic prase. 


1830. The potential optative with 4» may be used, in a sense akin to that 
of the imperative, to express a command, exhortation, or request: Aéyos ay rhp 
8énocy tell me (you may tell) your request P. Par. 1268, wpodyos dy move on 
P. Phae. 229b. This courteous formula is used even where a harsh command 
might be expected: xwpois dy elow civ rdxe: go within with all speed S. El. 1491. 

a. In wot 377 dy rparoluny; whither pray shall I turn ? Ar. Ran. 296 the use 
is akin to the deliberative subjunctive (1805) or deliberative future (1916). 


1831. The potential optative with dy is used in questions: rls odx dy dpodo- 
yioaev; who would not agree? (ovdels: scil. odx avy duodtoyfoee) X.M. 1.1. 5. 
So even the optative of wish: ri 3° Spx rede wh “ppérwr rdbous; but if thow dost 
not abide by thy oath what dost thou invoke upon thyself? E. Med. 754 (lit. 
mayest thou suffer what ?). 


1832. wés dy, ris d» with the potential optative may be used to express a 
wish (especially in the tragic poets) : was dy ddoluar oh, would that I might die 
E. Med. 97, ris dv é» rdye: ubro potpa oh, that some fate would speedily come A. 
Ag. 1448. Properly this usage is not a wish, but is simply a question how the 
wish may be fulfilled. 


1833. The potential optative with d» (especially with negatives) may ex- 
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change with the indicative : g@nul cal odk Ay dpynbelny I assert and cannot deny 
D. 21. 191. It is often stronger, though more courteous, than the future indica- 
tive: ovx dy wépa dpdoayu I will speak no more S. 0. T. 348. 


1834. The future optative with 4» occurs only in a few suspected passages. 


IMPERATIVE 


1835. The imperative is used in commands and prohibitions 
(negative yy). All its tenses refer to the future. 

a. Under commands are included requests, entreaties, summons, prescrip- 
tions, exhortations, etc. 

b. For the tenses of the imperative, see 1840; for the infinitive used as 
an imperative, see 2013. 


POSITIVE (COMMANDS) 


1836. In exhortations dye, dépe, i (usually with 87, sometimes 
with viv), often precede the imperative: dye 5) dxov’care come listen 
X. Ap. 14, dyere Saarvyoare go now, take your supper X. H. 5.1, 18, 
dX’ it elxé Gut come, say P. G. 489 e. 


1837. was is sometimes used with the second person in poetry: Axove ris 
hear, every one Ar. Thesm. 372. 


1838. The third person may be used in questions: odxoi» xeloOw rabra; shall 
these points be established ? P. L. 8200e. Cp. 18424. 


1839. The imperative may be used in assumptions (hypothetical imperative), 
to make a concession, or to grant permission : ¢uo6 7’ vex’ Forw let it be assumed 
as far as I am concerned D. 20.14, ovrws éxérw ws od Aéyars assume it to be as 
you say P.S.201c. So even as a protasis: setdrw, xdyd ordptw let him set tt 
forth and I will be content D. 18. 112. . 


NEGATIVE (PROHIBITIONS) 


1840. Prohibitions are expressed by «7 with the present or aorist subjunc- 
tive in the first person plural; by «4 with the present imperative or the aorist 
subjunctive in the second and third person singular or plural (cp. 1800). The 
aorist imperative is rare in prohibitions. 

A. 1 Person. — ph ypddepev (uh ypdpepev) : uh pairdpeda und’ aloxpds dro- 
AdpeOa let us not act like madmen nor perish disgracefully X.A.7. 1. 29. 

B. 2 Person. — ph ypdde (ph ypddere) : uh Oaduage don’t be astonished P.G. 
482 a, uh OopuBeire don’t raise a disturbance P. A. 21a, rd per role, rd 5é uh wole 
do this and refrain from doing that P. Pr. 325d, wh pwéya Aéye don't boast so 
P. Ph. 05 b. — ph ypdbys (nh yeoddnre) : unde Oavudoys rb8e and do not won- 
der at this A. Ag. 879, wh OopuBhonre don't raise a disturbance P. A. 20e, pd 
&\X\ws rohoygs don’t do otherwise P. Lach. 201 b, puysauads Addws woehops Ar. 
Av. 138. 


N. — The type ph ypdéygs is never used. ph ypdwov occurs rarely in poetry 
(A 410, J 134.—w 248, S. fr. 468 parodied in Ar. Thesm. 870). 
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C. 3 Person. — ph ypadtre (ph ypaddvrev): undels didacxérw let no one tell 
me T. 1. 86, undels roir’ dyvoelrw let no one be ignorant of this fact Aes. 8. 6. 
BH ypapara (ph ypapdvrev): pundels vomodrw let no one think X.C.7. 6. 73, 
pir’ dwoyrdérw under pire xarayverw let him neither acquit nor condemn in 
any way Aes. 3.60; and in five other passages giving the actual usage of the 
orators. In the third person the aorist imperative is much less common than 
the present imperative. 

N. —The type ph ypaedy is used only when the third person represents the 
first person (1800 c). ph ypavp is much more common than ph ypavdrw in the 
orators, ¢.g. undels Oavpdoy let no one be astonished D. 18. 190, undels roploy let 
no one think T. 3. 18, D.23. 1. 

D. The perfect imperative is rare in prohibitions (4) repéSyode T 6. 17) and 
is usually poetical. Cp. 698, 712. 


1841. a. uh ypd¢e, like don’t write, is ambiguous and may mean, according 
to the situation, either cease writing or abstain from writing. Commonly ,») 
yedge means do not go on writing, write no more, and is an order to stop an 
action already begun. In many cases, however, «4 with the present imperative 
does not refer to the interruption of an action already begun, but to an action 
still in the more or less distant future against which the speaker urges resistance. 
_ Sometimes the reference to the future is directly or indirectly indicated by the 

context. 

b. »} ypdyps usually has the force of (I beg that) you will not write, (take 
care that you) don’t write, and is commonly a complete prohibition against 
doing something not already begun. Sometimes, and especially in expressions 
of a colloquial character, 44 with the aorist subjunctive marks the speaker's 
interruption, by anticipation, of a mental (less often of a physical) action that is 
being done by the person he addresses ; as wh Gavpdoys (P. L. 804 b) in reply to 
an exclamation of surprise. Here the type yu} ypdyps often expresses impatience. 

c. If uh ypdde elicits a reply, it is (d\X’) od ypdgw, while uh yodyys is 
answered by (dAA’) od yodyuw. Thus, wh pw éxdldacxe rois pldous elvas xaxhs. 
4X’ ob Siddoxw do not teach me to be base to my friends. But Ido not 8. E). 395, 
el ob” Exes dvapyéorepory hut éwcdeitac ws 8idaxréy dorev 4 dperh, wh POorhoys 4AN 
éwidetor. ddX .. . 0} POorfow now if you can show us more clearly that virtue 
ts capable of being taught, don’t refuse, but show us. Well, I will not refuse 
P. Pr. 820c. So uh yedde commonly answers ypddw, as Cauvudtw, Rr 2 eye, 
cal alrés. ddAd ph OabualS’, ton I myself am astonished, said I. Cease your 
astonishment, said she P.S. 205 b, cp. 8. El. 8395. So uh yedyys answers ypdyw, 
as in Hdt. 8.140, Ar. Lys. 1036. 

d. uh ypdde and uh yedyys are often found in closely connected clauses, as 
pndapds Obparré por, undé vo érerptyys don't be angry with me at all, nor ruin me 
Ar. Nub. 1478, ptr’ dxvetre ptr’ dir’ tos xaxbv do not shrink from me nor utter 
any harsh words S. O.C. 731. The second prohibition may be more specific than 
the first, as cubra> under efrys vhrior be silent, don’t say anything childish Ar. 
Nub. 105. Less often uh ypdyys is followed by uh ypdde, a8 wh BonOheare re 
wewovOdrt Sevd> uh ebopxetre (they will say) ‘do not come to the aid of one who 
has suffered grievously ; have no regard for your oath’ D. 21. 211. 

e. The difference between yu} ypdde and uh ypdyys is virtually a difference 
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of tenses, the present denoting an action continuing, in process; the aorist, an 
action concluded, summarized. So uh dofod don’t be fearful, nh PoPnOys don’: 
be frightened. In maxims 4 with the present imperative is preferred: uh xX\érre 
don’t be a thief, wh wréyys don't steal this or that. snxér: may be used in either 
constraction. The distinction is often immaterial, often a difference of tone 
rather than of meaning ; sometimes too subtle for dogmatic statement. 


1842. The imperative may be used in sybordinate clauses: xparfipés elow 
... Gy Kpar peyor there are mizing-bowls, the brims of which thou must 
crown S.0O. C. 478. 

a. Especially after olo@a interrogative in dramatic poetry: olc6’ 8 Spacor; do 
you know what you are to do ? E. Hec. 226, olo@’ ws rolncor; do you know how 
I bid you act ? 8S. 0. T. 548. olc@ & has become a partially fossilized expression, 
and can be used as subject or be governed by a verb: ole @d vur & por yeréo Ow; do 
you know what I must have done for me ? E. I. T. 1208. 


1843. The use of the imperative is to be explained as equivalent to de? or 
xp} with the infinitive. 


1844. dy» is not used with the imperative. 


INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE WITH av 


1845. The infinitive or participle with 4» represents either a past tense of 
the indicative with a» or the optative with dy. The context determines whether 
the indicative or the optative is meant. The participle with a» is post-Homeric. 


1846. The present infinitive or participle with 4» represents the imperfect 
indicative with d» or the present optative with a». 

a. (inf.) dxotw Aaxedatpovlous dv dvaxwpeiv éx’ olxou I hear the Lacedaemonians 
used to return home (= ay dvexdpovy, 1790) D. 9.48, oleobe yap rdvy rarépa ovx av 
gurdrrey; for do you think my father would not have taken care ? (= ovx ay 
épodarrey, 1786) D. 49. 35 5 voultovres av rintis ruyxdvew in the belief that they 
would obtain reward (= av rvyxdvoipev) X. A. 1.9. 29. 

b. (part.) Srep toxe wh card rbhres adrdy éxiwddovra Thy Tedkowbyvncoy ropbetr, 
ddurdrwr dv byrwy ... ddrddA9fAos éwiBondety which prevented him from sailing 
against the Peloponnese and laying it waste city by city when the Peloponne- 
sians would have been unable to come to the rescue of one another (= ddvvaror 
ay Foav) T.1.73, brn’ dv Exwy Erep elxetv, raparelrw though I might be able to 
say much else I pass it by (= av Exouu, 1824) D. 18. 258, copla Neyouévn Sixacérar’ 
ay that might most justly be called wisdom P. Phil. 380 c (= 4 cola Aédyorro 4y). 


1847. The future infinitive and participle with 4» are rare and suspected. 


1848. The aorist infinitive or participle with 4» represents the aorist indica- 
tive with d» or the aorist optative with ad». 

a. (inf.) KOopés ye, el éBlwcev, Apioros dy Soxe? Apxwy yerécOa it seems probable 
that Cyrus, if he had lived, would have proved himself a most excellent ruler (= av 
éyévero) X. 0. 4. 18, Sore xal l8.wryv dy yrdvar 80 that even a common man could 
have understood (= av &yww) X. A.6. 1.81, ri dy olbyueda wadetr; what do we think 
our fate would be? (= rl &» wdOowuer;) X. A. 8. 1. 17. 
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b. (part.) édpar 1rd waparelyucpa pgdlws ay \npbév seeing that the counter- 
wall could easily be captured (= dy An@éeln) T. 7. 42, Moreldacay éddp xai Supyels 
ay abros Exec, ef ¢BovdnhOn, wapédwxev after he had seized Potidaea and would have 
been able to keep it himself, had he wished, he gave it up to them (= édur}Oy &r) 
D. 23. 107, ore Svra otre av yerduera Aoyorowlvow they fabricate stories which 
neither are, nor could be, true T. 6.38 (=4 otre ferc» otre dv yévoro). 


1849. The perfect infinitive with d» represents the pluperfect indicative 
with dy or the perfect optative with dy: ol3’ Sr: (av) phoeew wdvra rab’ ord 
rdv BapBdpwy dy hrwxévar I know that he would say that all this would have been 
captured by the barbarians (= dv jddxecar) D. 19. 312, iyyetro rods dyrootrras 
dvdparodwoes dy dixalws xexrdfobas he thought that those who did not know this 
might justly be deemed servile in nature (= xexAnuévor Ap elev) X.M. 1. 1. 16. 


For the infinitive and participle without dy see 1865 ff, 1872 f£, 
and under Infinitive and Participle. 


THE TENSES 


1850. By the tenses (‘tense’ from tempus) are denoted : 
1. The time of an action: present, past, future. 
2. The stage of an action: action continued or repeated (in process 
of development), action simply brought to pass (simple occur- 
rence), action completed with a permanent result. 


a. The time of an action is either absolute or relative. Time that is abso- 
lutely present, past, or future is reckoned from the time of the speaker or 
writer. Time that is relatively present, past, or future in dependent clauses is 
reckoned from the time of some verb in the same sentence. In dependent 
clauses Greek has no special forms to denote the temporal relation of one action 
to another (antecedent, coincident, subsequent), but leaves the reader to infer 
whether one action happened before, at the same time as, or after another 
action. The aorist is thus often used where English has the pluperfect (1943). 
See 1888, 1944. Unless special reference is made to relative time, the expres- 
sions ‘‘ kind of time,’ ‘time of an action,’’ in this book are used of absolute 
time. 

b. In independent clauses only the tenses of the indicative denote absolute 
time ; in dependent clauses they express relative time. The tenses of the sub- 
junctive, optative, imperative, infinitive and participle do not refer to the differ- 
ences in kind of time. Thus ypdgew and ypdyac to write, yeypadpéva: to Anish 
writing, may be used of the present, the past, or the future according to the 
context. On the tenses of the optative, infinitive, and participle in indirect dis- 
course see 1862, 1866, 1874. The future infinitive may be used, outside of indi- 
rect discourse, to lay stress on the idea of futurity (1865 d). 

c. Even in the indicative the actual time may be different from that which 
would seem to be denoted by the tense employed. Thus the speaker or writer 
may imagine the past as present, and use the present in setting forth an event 
that happened before his time (1883); or may use the aorist or perfect of an 
event that has not yet occurred (1934, 1950). 
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d. In the subjunctive, optative (except in indirect discourse), and imperative 
the kind of time is implied only by the mood-forms, not by the tenses, The 
relation of the time of one action to the time of another usually has to be inferred 
in all the moods. 

e. The stage of an action is expressed by all the tenses of all the different— 
moods (including the participle and infinitive). 

f. The action of the verb of a subordinate clause may overlap with that of 
the verb of the main clause. See 2388. 


KIND OF TIME 


1851. Only in the indicative do the tenses show time absolutely 
present, past, or future. 
a. Present time is denoted by 
1. The Present: ypadw I write, am writing. 
2. The Perfect: yéypada I have written. 
b. Past time is denoted by 
1. The Imperfect: éypadov I wrote, was writing. 
2. The Aorist: éypaya I wrote. 
3. The Pluperfect: éyeypddy I had written. 
N. — The only past tenses are the augmented tenses. 
- c. Future time is denoted by 
1. The Future: ypdyw J shall write. 
2. The Future Perfect: yeypdpera: it will have been written, reOvngw I 
shall be dead (shall have died). 


STAGE OF ACTION 


1852. Every form of the verb denotes the stage of the action. 

a. Continued action is denoted by the present stem: 

1. Present: ypddw I am writing, reiOw I am persuading (trying to 
persuade), dvet is in bloom. 

2. Imperfect: éypadov I was writing, éradov I was persuading (trying 
to persuade), nvOe was in bloom. 

3. Future: ypdypw I shall write (shall be writing), Bacreiou he will 
reign. 

N. — Continued action is incomplete: hence nothing is stated as to the con- 
clusion. Thus ¢evye he flees does not state whether or not the subject suc- 
ceeded in escaping. 

b. Completed action with permanent result is denoted by the 
perfect stem : 

1. Perfect: yéypada émoroAq I have written a letter (and it is now 
finished), 7v6nxe has bloomed (and is in flower). 

2. Ptuperfect: é¢yeypdgdy émoroAnv I had written a letter (and it was 
then finished), 7vOjxe had bloomed (and was in flower). 
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3. Future Perfect : yeypdiperas tt will have been written, reOvyga he 
will be dead. 


ce. Action simply brought to pass (simple attainment) is denoted 
by the 
1. Aorist: éypaya I wrote, graca I persuaded (succeeded in persuad- 

ing), ¢Bacirevoe he became king or he was king, yvOyce burst into 
flower or was in flower. 
2. Future: ypdyw I shall write, Baoitreioa he will become king. 

N. — The aorist tense (dépurros xpév0s from dpl{w define; unlimited, indefi- 
nite, or undefined time) is so named because it does not show the limitation 
(8pos) of continuance (expressed by the imperfect) or of completion with per- 
manent result (expressed by the perfect). 

1853. The present stem may denote the simple action of the verb in present 
time without regard to its continuance; as @avudiw I am seized with astonish- 
meni, dorpdwre it lightens (once or continually), di3wu I make a present. This 
is called the aoristic present. On inceptive verbs, see 526. 

1854. The future stem may denote either continued action (as in the present) 
or simple occurrence of the action of the verb (as in the aorist). Thus ypdyw 
I shall be writing or I shall write. See 1910 b. 

1855. Some verbs are, by their meaning, restricted to the tenses of con- 
tinued action, as dpa@y behold, dépew carry; others are exclusively aoristic, as 
l3eiv properly glance at, éveyxet» bring. Verbs expressing different kinds of 
action in their several tenses (as dpay, (defy) unite to form a verbal system. 

1856. The difference between the present stem (present and imperfect) and 
the aorist stem may be compared to the difference between a line and a potnt 
(both starting point and end). Thus, Epyec@a go, éd\deiy come, arrive; dépar 
carry, éveyxety bring; ayes accompany, lead, dyayetr bring to a goal. 

1857. For the ‘ progressive ’ tenses of English (ts walking, has been giving, 
etc.) Greek has no exact equivalent. The periphrasis of the present participle 
with éerl, etc. is employed to adjectivize the participle or to describe or character- 
ize the subject like an adjective, t.e. the subject has a quality which it may display 
in action. Thus, dpécxovrés éouew we are acceptable T.1. 38, xal xdvr’ dvadex é- 
pevos xal els abrdy wotobueros Ta TobTwy duaprhyar’ éoriy and he takes upon him- 
self and adopts all their misdeeds 1D.19.36,. éeri may be emphatic: fore rev 
3lya Scarpobperoy there exists a Lwofold division P. L. 895d. Some participles have 
become completely adjectivized : cuppépwy useful, dcadépwy superior. Cp. 1961. 


1858. Primary and Secondary Tenses. — The primary tenses refer 
to present and future time (present, future, perfect, and future per- 
fect), the secondary or historical tenses refer to past time (imperfect, 
aorist, pluperfect). 

a. The gnomic aorist (1931 b) is regarded as a primary tense, as is the aorist 
when used for the perfect (1940), and the imperfect indicative referring to 
present time (1788); the historical present (1883), as a secondary tense. The 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative moods in their independent uses point to 
the future, and all their tenses therefore count as primary. 
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THE TENSES OUTSIDE OF THE INDICATIVE 


1859. The tenses of the moods except the indicative do not ex- 
press time in independent sentences. 


1860. Subjunctive.— The subjunctive mood as such refers to the 
future. The tenses do not refer to differences of time, and denote 
only the stage of the action (continuance, simple occurrence, comple- 
tion with permanent result). 


Present (continuance): ra abrav dua exwopifwpeda let us at the same time 
keep developing our resources T. 1.82; Aorist (simple occurrence) : ropio wea 
ody rpwrov Thy daxdyny let us procure the money first T. 1.83; Perfect (comple- 
tion with permanent result) : fva, fy wh braxotwo., reOrfxwowy that, in case they 
do not submit, they may be put to death (lit. may be dead at once) T.8.74. The 
aorist commonly replaces the more exact perfect because the perfect is rarely 
used. 

a. The future time denoted by present or aorist (ri rocdpyer; or rl wouhowper; 
what shall we do ?) may refer, according to the sense, either to the next moment 
or to some later time. Greek has no subjunctive form denoting an intention to 
do this or that. In dependent constructions (including general conditions) the 
action of the present is generally coincident (rarely subsequent), that of the 
aorist is generally anterior (rarely coincident), to the action of the leading verb : 
xarewalvovet, érecddy abrois rapayyé\Aw xtrev 7d pdppaxoy they are angry when- 
ever I bid them drink the poison P. Ph. 116 c, éracddv Axavr’ dxovonre, xptvare 
when you (shall) have heard everything, decide D.4.14. The use of the aorist 
of time relatively anterior to the action of the leading verb (= Lat. future per- 
fect) is, like its other references to relative time, only an inference from the 
connection of the thought (1850 a). 

b. Present and aorist subjunctive are occasionally used in the same sentence 
without any great difference in sense (X.C.1. 2. 6-7, 5. 5. 18). 

ec. An independent or dependent subjunctive may be ingressive (1924): #» 
yap 6 Wdobros wel Bréyy for if now Plutus recovers his sight Ar. Pl. 494. 

d. In general conditions (2336) the subjunctive refers to general time, denot- 
ing what holds true now and at all times. 


1861. Optative (not in indirect discourse).— The reference is 
always to future time. The tenses do not refer to differences of 
time, and denote only the stage of the action. 

Present (continuance) : wdovevor 82 roultoru rd» copdy may I (always) count 
the wise man wealthy P. Phae.279b; Aorist (simple occurrence): ef yap yévoro 
would that it might happen X.C. 6.1.88; Perfect (completion with permanent 
result) : reOvains die (lit. may you be dead) Z 164. 

a. In general conditions (2336) the optative is used of past time. 

b. In dependent constructions (including general conditions) the action of 
the present is generally coincident (rarely anterior), that of the aorist generally 
anterior (rarely coincident), to the action of the leading verb: ef ris rdde wapa- 
Balra, évayhs torw ro0 "AwédXNwvos if any one violates this, let him be accurst of 
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Apollo Aes. 8. 110, éwedh 82 dvorxGeln (7d Serpwrhpior), eloquer wapd rdv Lexpdry 
whenever the prison was opened, we (always) went in to Socrates P. Ph. 59d. 
The aorist is often preferred to the more exact perfect because the perfect was 
rarely used. 

c. An independent or dependent optative may be ingressive (1924): d 
worenhoapey d¢ “Qpwwdr, older av huds wabely iyyotpa if we should enter upon a 
war on account of Oropus, I think we should suffer nothing D. 5. 16. 


1962. Optative (in indirect discourse).— When the optative in 
indirect discourse represents the indicative after a past tense of 
a verb of saying or thinking, each tense does denote time (as well as 
stage of action) relatively to that of the leading verb. 


a. The present optative represents the imperfect as well as the present in- 
dicative. 

b. The future optative (first in Pindar) occurs only in indirect discourse 
after verbs of saying and thinking, in object clauses after Srws, 2212, and in 
other indirect expressions of thought. 

c. When the optative in indirect discourse represents the subjunctive (2619 b), 
its tenses denote only stage of action. 


1863. a. Present opt. = present indic. : dynpwré rl Bobhovro he demanded 
what they wanted (= ri BotderGe;) X. A. 2. 3. 4. 

b. Present opt. = imperf. indic.: 8epyobvro Sri éwt rods rodeplous wréocey they 
explained that they kept sailing against the enemy (= éxddopev) X. H. 1. 7. 5. 

c. Future opt. = future indic.: 5 re roshoos ob82 rodras elxe he did not tell 
even these what he would do (= worhfow) X. A. 2. 2. 2. 

d. Aorist opt. = aorist indic.: #pwra rl wdOocey he asked what had happened 
to them (=Tl éwd@ere;) X.C. 2. 3. 19. 

e. Perfect opt. = perfect indic. : f\eyor Sri of pera Annocbévous wapaded dxccer 
opas atbrovs they said that the troops of Demosthenes had surrendered (= rapede- 
Swxador) T. 7, 88. 


1864. Imperative. — The imperative always implies future time. 
The tenses do not refer to differences of time, and denote only the 
stage of the action. 


a. Present (continuance) : rods yorets rtua honour thy parents I. 1.16, rdrra 
TadyOR Aéye tell (go on and tell ir? detail) the whole truth L. 1. 18, rods farrous 
éxelvors Sidore offer the horses to them X.C. 4. 5.47. 

b. Aorist (simple occurrence) : BAéyor wpds ra bon look (cast a glance) 
toward the mountains X. A. 4.1.20, elwé state (in a word) P.A.24d, dpsy rods 
Ixwous Sére give the horses to us X.C. 4. 6. 47. 

c. Perfect (completion with permanent result): rerdyéw let him take his 
place (and stay there) P. R. 562 a, elpjicOw let it have been said (once for ail) 
508 b. 

N. — The perfect active and middle are generally used as presents (re@sdru 
let him be put to death P. L. 988 c, péuvnode remember D. 40.30). The perfect 
passive (in the third person) is used of a fixed decision concerning what is to 
be done or has been done, 
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1965. Infinitive (not in indirect discourse).—The tenses of the 
infinitive (without dy) not in indirect discourse have no time of 
themselves and express only the stage of the action; their (relative) 
time depends on the context and is that of the leading verb (present, 
past, or future). The infinitive may have the article (2025 ff.). 


a. Present (continuance): o¥3é Bovdever Oa: &ri Spa, AMAA BeBourebo Gas it is time 
no longer to be making up one’s mind, but to have it made up P. Cr. 46a. 

b. Aorist (simple occurrence): roi miei» éwiOipla the desire of obtaining 
drink T.7. 84, fptaro yeréoOar began to be 1.108, but Fpxero yiyvecOa: 3. 18 (the 
tense of yiyroua: depends on that of Apxoua; not Fptaro ylyverOa:), Sef rods Owep 
udrod Adyorras picjoa: (ingressive) one must conceive an arersion for those who 
speak in his behalf D. 9. 53. 

c. Perfect (completion with permanent result): see a. Often of certainty of 
action. 

da. Future.— When the context shows that stress is laid on the idea of futur- 
ity, the future infinitive, referring to future time relative to the main verb, is 
sometimes used instead of the present or aorist: od« dwoxwdbceyr Suvarol byres 
not being able to prevent T. 3. 28, woddod dw Kar’ éuavrod dpety I am far from 
tntending to speak to my own disadvantage P. A.87b. On the future infinitive 
with séAdAw see 1959. 


N, 1. — The action set forth by a dependent present or aorist infinitive (with- 
out 4») not in indirect discourse has no time except that which is implied by the 
context. With verbs signifying to advise or to command, and when the infini- 
tive expresses purpose, the reference is to future time. Usually the action of the 
present and aorist is coincident with or antecedent to that of the main verb. 
The action of an aorist infinitive with the article and a subject is not always rel- 
atively past. The perfect (without 4») has no time apart from the context; 
its action is usually antecedent. 

N. 2.—On the use of the present and aorist with verbs of promising, etc., see 
1868 ; with péd\XAw, see 1959. 

N. 3. — Observe that verbs denoting continuance (as uéyw remain) often ap- 
pear in the aorist, while verbs of transitory action (as téva: send, hurl) often 
appear in the present. 

N. 4.— Present and aorist occasionally occur in close conjunction without 
any great difference in meaning, as rpootxe: buiy rovrov xaraynolierOar .. ., 
dei Uuas Odvaroy adirod xarayndloacba: it is fitting that you vote against him, tt is 
necessary that you pass a vote of death against him L. 13.69; cp. vavpaxfoa 
and ravpaxeiy T.2. 83, Bacanorhs ylyrecQa: and yeréoOa: Ant. 1.10, 1. 11. 


1966. Infinitive (in indirect discourse). — The tenses of the infini- 
tive in indirect discourse denote the same time relative to that of 
the leading verb (present, past, or future) as was denoted by the 
corresponding tenses of the indicative in direct discourse which they 
represent. 

a. The present infinitive represents also the imperfect, the perfect infinitive 
represents also the pluperfect indicative. 
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b. The action of the present is usually coincident, that of the aorist anterior, 
to the action of the leading verb. 

c. ‘The future infinitive is found chiefly in indirect discourse and in analogous 
constructions. With uédAd\w, see 1959. It may have the article (2026). 

1867. a. Present = pres. indic.: gnyul radra uev prvaplas elva I say this is 
nonsense (= éorl) X. A. 1.8. 18. 

b. Present = imperf.indic: Kryolas tacGac abris rd rpadud gyno: Ktesias asserts 
that he himself cured the wound (= twunr) X. A. 1.8.26. With ad», 1846 a. 

c. Future = fut. indic.: &n 4 df» Aaxeda:povlovs 4 adrod dwoxreveiy he said 
that he would either bring the Lacedaemonians or kill them on the spot (= &tw, 
dwoxtevd) 'T. 4. 28, 

d. Aorist = aor. indic.: évraG@a Aéyera: ’AwbdX\Awy exdeipac Mapetar there 
Apollo is said to have flayed Marsyas (= é&é3epe) X.A.1.2.8. With d», 1848, 

e. Perfect = perf. ind.: gyal éyxdmov yeypadévac he says that he has writien 
an encomium (= yéypaga) 1.10.14, &pacvay reOvdva: rox Avdpa they said the man 
was dead (= ré0rnxe) Ant. 5, 29. 

f. Perfect = pluperf. ind. : Aéyera: AvSpa rivd exwewmd§xOa: it is satd that a 
certain man had been fascinated (= déewéwdynxro) X.C.1.4.27. With d», 1819. 

1868. The construction of verbs of hoping, etc. — Verbs signifying to hope, 
expect, promise, threaten, swear, with some others of like meaning, when they 
refer to a future event, take either the future infinitive (in indirect discourse), 
or the aorist, less often the present, infinitive (not in indirect discourse). The 
use of the aorist and present is due to the analogy of verbs of will or desire 
(1991) which take an object infinitive not in indirect discourse. The same anal- 
ogy accounts for the use of u% instead of of (2725). The present or aorist infin- 
itive with dy», representing the potential optative with a», occurs occasionally. 

a. dv édwld: dy ra relyn Tr “AOnvalwy alpjoay hoping that he would capture 
the walls of the Athenians T. 7.46, &dwis . . . éxrpadivac hope of being brought 
up L. 19. 8, érwlge: duvards elvar Apxew he expects to be able to rule P. R. 573 ¢, 
txas rid Er\wlda uh av... Thy vady dwotdoa; have you any expectation that 
you would not shipwreck the vessel? X. M. 2.6.88. é&é\wrltw with the present in fini- 
tive may mean J feel sure that Iam. 

b. rdxiora obdéva elxds ody abr BovricecOa evar tt is probable that very soon 
no one will wish to be with him X. C. 5.3.80, duds elds érexparfioa: it is likely 
that we shall succeed T. 1. 121, ode elxds adrods repiovelar vedy txer it is not likely 
that they will continue to have ships to spare 3.13. With elxdés the aorist is pre- 
ferred. 

c. brérxero raira rojoer he promised that he would do this L. 12. 14, bwé 
oxero Bovdevoac@ac (most Mas.) he promised to deliberate X. A. 2. 8.20. The 
aorist infinitive is especially common with verbs of promising and must refer to the 
future. With the present infinitive dricx»0ipa: means J assure, profess, pledge 
my word that I am. 

d. dweiha éxrptyey he threatened that he would destroy them Hdt. 6. 87, 
drel\noay dwoxretva: dwarras they threatened to kill everybody X. H. 6.4. 7. 

e. dixdoey duwpybxare you have sworn that you will give judgment D. 39. 40, 
dvayxdgee Tov KeproBrérrny dubocar . . . elvar wey rhy dpyhy xovhy . . ., wdvras & 
tuiry dwodoiva: rh» xwpa»y he compelled Cersobleptes to swear that the kingdom 
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should be in common and that they should all restore to you the territory D. 23. 
170. 

f. With du» a dependent infinitive may refer to the present, past, or 
future (e). Thus, durdvres Bréway . . . "AxsAdéa wddiv swearing that they see 
Achilles again S. Ph. 857, durdover wh 'xwrceiv they swear they did not drink Phe- 
recrates 143 (Com. fr. L. 187), Surve under elpnxévac he swore that he had said 
nothing (direct = od8éy efpyxa) D. 21.119. 

1869. Verbs of will or desire (1901) regularly take the present or aorist infin- 
itive not in indirect discourse ; but in some cases we find the future infinitive by 
assimilation to indirect discourse through the analogy of verbs of promising, etc. 
(1868). So with Boddropa:, ¢0ér\w wish, \éyw meaning command, déoua ask, éptepat 
desire and some others (even 8é6vaya: am able) that have a future action as their 
object. Thus, épi¢uero: Sptear being desirous to gain control T.6. 6, ddévaro: éwe- 
pereis EverOa: unable to de careful X.O. 12.12. d:avcofua: may follow the analogy 
of né\Aw (1959) : Td» wbreuor Scev000rvrTo rpolbyws olcew they intended to carry on 
the war with zeal T. 4.121. In these and similar cases the future is employed to 
stress the future character of the action. Some editors would emend many of 
these futures. . 


1870. Verbs signifying to foretell by oracle usually take the present or 
aorist infinitive like verbs signifying to command. 


1871. A few cases stand in our texts of an aorist infinitive referring to the 
fature after a verb of saying or thinking, e.g. évéucay padlws xparfica they thought 
they would easily master them T.2.3. Many editors change to the future or 
insert a». 


1872. Participle (not in indirect discourse). — The participle, as a 
verbal adjective, is timeless. The tenses of the participle express 
only continuance, simple occurrence, and completion with permanent 
result. Whether the action expressed by the participle is antece- 
dent, coincident, or subsequent to that of the leading verb (in any 
tense) depends on the context. The future participle has a temporal 
force only because its voluntative force points to the future. 


a. Present (continuative). The action set forth by the present participle is 
generally coincident (rarely antecedent or subsequent) to that of the leading 
verb: édpyafsuera: per tolorwr, épyacduevar be edelrvour the women took their 
noonday meal while they continued their work, but took their supper when they 
had stopped work X. M. 2. 7. 12. 

1. Antecedent action (=imperf.): of Képeoc rpbober ody hutvy rarrépevt vir 
dgerrhxadow the forces of Cyrus that were formerly marshalled with us have now 
deserted X. A. 3.2.17, rods rére wapévras alridcovra: cupBobdous they will accuse 
those who were their counsellors at that time P. G. 519 a, ol Koplv@cor péype robrou 
rpobtuws wpdocorvres dveicay THs pidovecclas the Corinthians, who up to that time 
had been acting zealously, now slackened in their vehemence T.5. 32. An adverb 
(xpbrepov, xpbabev, rére, roré) often accompanies the participle, which is some- 
times called the participle of the imperfect. 

2. Subsequent action (especially v.nen the leading verb denotes motion): 
trexpar rpécBas dyyéorras rh» Tod UAnuvplov Ay they despatched messengers 
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to announce the capture of Plemyrium T. 7. 26. An attributive present part. 
w. viv may refer to the absolute present, though the main verb is past: rap ris 
Bowwrlay cadoupérny gxycay they settled in the country now called Boevtia T. 1. 12. 

8. The present participle denotes that an action is in process, is attempted, 
or is repeated. 

b. Future (chiefly voluntative) : 0d cur}\Oouer ws Bacired rodenhoorres we 
have not come together for the purpose of waging war with the king X. A. 2. 3. 21. 

c. Aorist (simple occurrence). The action set forth by the aorist participle 
is generally antecedent to that of the leading verb ; but it is sometimes coinci- 
dent or nearly so, when it defines, or is identical with, that of the leading verb, 
and the subordinate action is only a modification of the main action. 

1. Antecedent: dexviods éx dpe after supper he advanced T.8. 112, rovs éXev- 
Oépous dwoxrelvavres dvexwpynoay after Killing the free men they withdrew 5. 83. 
éxopscas tpn he took an oath and said X. C.4. 1.23, 48 3 éwl ravra wopeboopas 
rocobroy auroy épwricas I shail at once proceed to this matter after having put to 
him certain questions 1).18.124. The aorist participle is often thus used when 
it takes up the preceding verb: vi» uer decwvetre’ Secxvioarres 5¢ dwedabvere take 
your supper now, and when you have done so, depart X.C. 8.1.37. 

2. Coincident: uh rc éfaudprnre éuot rarayngicdyeronr do not commit the error 
of condemning me P. A. 30d, ed 7' érolncas dvaurhods pe you did well in remind- 
ing me P. Ph. 60 c (= dvdurnods we ef wordy). So also when an aorist participle 
is used with a future finite verb, as drad\axOhooua Blov Garoica by dying I shall 
be delivered from life E. Hipp. 356. See also 2103. 

8. The action of an attributive aorist participle is rarely subsequent to that of 
the leading verb. When this is the case, the action of the participle is marked 
as past from the point of view of the present (like the aor. indic.): ol “EAAqpes 
voTepoy KrAnOévres obdey xpd TS» Tpwixdv d0pbo Expatay the people later called Hel- 
lenes carried out no joint enterprise prior to the Trojan war T. 1.3, Zdrvupos cal 
Xpépwy, ol rdyv rpidxovra yerduero:, KNcopGrros xarrydpouy Satyrus and Chremon, 
who (afterwards) became members of the Thirty, accused Cleophon L. 80. 12 ; cp. 
yeropevos T'. 2. 49, 4. 81. 

4. The aorist participle is often ingressive or complexive (1924, 1927). 

ad. Perfect (completion with permanent result): xaradapBdrove: Bpagléar 
éxedndvbbra they found (historical present) that Brasidas had arrived T. 8. 69. 
A perfect participle may have the force of a pluperfect if accompanied by an 
adverb like rpéadev (cp. 1872 0.1): 6 xpbabe xexrnuévos he who possessed tt before 
8. Ph. 778. 

1873. Construction of AavOdve, 604ve, rvyxdve. — A supplementary aorist 
participle with any tense, except the present or imperfect, of A\avpOdew escape the 
notice of, P0dw» anticipate, rvyydvw happen usually coincides in time with the 
leading verb: ¥\aGov duavrdr obdey elxdy I was unconsctously talking nonsense 
P. Ph. 76d, Afoouer éxcxerbvres we shall fall on them unawares X.A.7.8. 48. 
But the action of an aorist participle with the present or imperfect is generally 
prior to that of the leading verb: 8cris dvrecwwy ye éréyxave who chanced to hare 
spoken in opposition L. 12.27. See 2096. 


_ 1874. Participle (in indirect discourse). The tenses of the parti- 
ciple in indirect discourse after verbs of intellectual perception 
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denote the same time relative to that of the leading verb (present, 
past, or future) as was denoted by the corresponding tenses of the 
indicative in direct discourse which they represent. See 2106, 
2112 b. 

a. Present = pres. indic.: the action is generally coincident: éredd» yrdou 
dwricrobperae when they find out that they are distrusted (= 8 dwriwrotueda) 
X.C.7.2.17; rarely antecedent (when the present = the imperf. ind.): ofdd ce 
Aéyorra del I know that you always used to say (= 5x Bdeyes) 1. 6. 6. 

b. Future = fut. indic.: dyvoe? roy rbdenor Sedp' Stovra he is ignorant that the 
war will come here (= Sr 6 wbdepos Fie) D. 1. 15. 

ec. Aorist = aor. indic.: rd» M@8oy fopey éxl rhy Tledorbyrncoy €\Obrra we 
know that the Mede came against the Peloponnese (= Sr: 6 Mifjdos #NGe) T. 1. 69. 

d. Perfect = perf. indic. : od yap qdecay abrd»y reOrnxéra for they did not know 
that he was dead (= Src réOvnxe) X. A. 1.10. 16. The perfect may also represent 
the pluperfect (cp. 1872 d). 


TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE 
PRESENT INDICATIVE 


1875. The present represents a present state, or an action going 
on at the present time: dA769 A€yw I am telling the truth L. 13. 72. 
a. On the present without any idea of duration, see 1858. 


1876. Present of Customary Action. — The present is used to ex- 
press a customary or repeated action: otros péy yap vdup, bi 5 olvoy 
atvw for this man drinks water, whereas I drink wine D.19. 4 


1877. Present of General Truth.— The present is used to express 
an action that is true for all time: dye 8 zpos pas riv dApOaav xpdvos 
time brings the truth to light Men. Sent. 11. 

a. The present is an absolute tense in such sentences. The future, aorist, 
and perfect may also express a general truth. 


1878. Conative Present.— The present may express an action 
begun, attempted, or intended. 

The Sétar tabrny welOovery buds dwoBadeiy they are trying to persuade you to 
throw away this renown 1.6.12, dl8wul cor adrhy ratryny yuvaixa I offer you this 
woman herself as a wife X. C.8. 5. Ge wpodlioroy rhy ‘EX\dda they are trying to 
betray Greece Ar. P. 408. 

a. This use is found also in the infinitive and participle: :Alrwou érl Butd»- 
reiov wapiovros when Philip is preparing to advance against Byzantium D. 8. 66. 

b. The idea of attempt or intention is an inference from the context and lies 
in the present only so far as the present does not denote completion. 


1879. Present for the Future (Present of Anticipation). — The pre- 
sent is used instead of the future in statements of what is immediate, 
likely, certain, or threatening. 


peratd rov dAbyor karadboper; shall we break off in the middle? P. G. 5060, 
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cal ef Bode, rapaxwpd co: rol Bhyaros, Ews A» efrys and tf you wish, I will yield 
you the floor until you tell us Aes. 3. 166, dwéAAupar I am on the verge of ruin 
Ant. 5. 85 (80 drwAduro 5. 37 of past time), ef arn } rédkis AnPOjoerat, Exera: cal 
h waca LexeNla if this city is taken, the whole of Sicily as well is in thetr power 
T. 6. 91. 

a. Sometimes in questions to indicate that the decision must be made on the 
spot: 4 r&s A¢dyouer; or how shall we say ? (what must we say ?) P.G. 480 b. 


1880. elu is regularly future (J shall go) in the indicative present. In the 
subjunctive it is always future ; in the optative, infinitive, and participle it may 
be either future or present. Cp. 774. In ld» rabra Aéye go and say this (X.C. 4. 
5. 17) id» is used of time relatively past. In Hom. elu: means both J go and J 
shall go. 


1881. pyopyat, ropevouat, véouat (poet.) may be used in a future 
sense. yxéw means either IJ pour or I shall pour. Sopa I shall eat, 


mtopa I shall drink, are present in form. Cp. 541. 


1882. Oracular Present. — In prophecies a future event may be regarded as 
present: xpéry dype? Ipiduouv wéduv Ade xédevGos in time this expedition will cap- 
ture Priam’s city A. Ag. 126. 


1883. Historical Present.—In lively or dramatic narration the 
present may be used to represent a past action as going on at the 
moment of speaking or writing. This use does not occur in Homer. 

6 82 GemicoroxrAhs petye és Képxipay... Staxoulferar és rhr Hrepow Themistocies 
fled ( flees) to Corcyra ... was (is) transported to the mainland T. 1.136. 

a. ‘I'he historical present may represent either the descriptive imperfect or the 
narrative aorist. 

b. The historical present may be codrdinated with past tenses, which may 
precede or follow it: dua 8¢ r79 huépg ry wédet wpordxecro xal alpet at daybreak he 
assaulted the town and took it T.7.29, ovrw 3h dwxoypddorra rdvres dv€\aBdr re 
ra Srda accordingly they all enrolled themselves and took the arms X.C.2. 1.19. 

c. The historical present is less frequent in subordinate clauses (T. 2. 91. 3). 


1884. Annalistic Present.— Closely connected with the historical 
present is the annalistic present, which is used to register historical 
facts or to note incidents. 

Aapelov xal Mapuodridos ylyrovra: ratdes 860 of Darius and Parysatis were (are) 
born two sons X. A. 1.1.1, wpd AeuruxlSew yap (Zevtldnpos) redeurg ... Aevrvxi- 
dns yauéer Evpudduny, éx ris ol... ylrera: Ovydrnp for Zeuzidemus died before 
Leutychides ... L. married Eurydame, from her was born to him a daughter 
Hat. 6.71, wat d évavrds Edxyer, dry G@ Kapynddmor alpode: 860 rédacs ‘EAXAnrisas 
and the year came to an end in which the Carthagintans captured two Greek cities 
X. H. 1. 1. 87. 


1885. Present of Past and Present Combined. — The present, when 
accompanied by a definite or indefinite expression of past time, is 
used to express an action begun in the past and continued in the 
present. The ‘progressive perfect’ is often used in translation. 
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Thus, waAat Oavpdlo I have been long (and am still) wondering P. Cr. 
43b. Cp. iamdudum loquor. So with zdpos, woré. This use appears 
also in the other moods. 

a. So with verbs of hearing, saying, learning, whose action commenced in the 
past, but whose effect continues into the present: é dv dxobw from what I hear 
(have heard) X. A. 1. 9. 28, Sxep \éyw as I said P. A. 21a. So with alc@dvopa, 
yryrackw, pavOdvww, ruvOdvouar. Apr: just is often found with these verbs. 

b. The perfect is used instead of the present when the action is completed in 
the present. 


1886. Present for Perfect. — «wo I am come, I have arrived, otyopat 
I am gone, have a perfect sense; as also gpyopuat, ddixvotpa. Thus, 
@cpuoroxAHs yew rapa o¢ I Themistocles have come to you T. 1.137, olda 
Oxy olyxovras I know where they have gone X. A. 1. 4. 8. 


a. 4xw may be used in connection with the gnomic aorist (P. 8.188 a). 


1887. The present of certain verbs often expresses an enduring result, and 
way be translated by the perfect: ddicG J am guilty (ddicébs elu:), J have done 
wrong, vixd, xpard, Iam victorious, I have conquered, #rrdyac I am conquered, 
detryw I am the defendant or I am an exile (ol detyorres the fugitives and the 
exiles), wpodi8wu Iam a traitor, dXlcxopa: I am captured, ordpopat I am 
deprived, ylyrvouas Iam @ descendant. 

fixes els Thy ohy olxlay, 43x 8 obdéy Iam come to thy house, but have done no 
wrong L. 12.14, dwayyénere Apraly re hyuets ye vixGper Baoikéa report to Ariaeus 
that we at least have conquered the king X. A. 2. 1. 4. 

a. So, in poetry, yerrd, pow, rixrw, Ovfoxw, OAvuar. Thus, de rlere ce this 
woman (has born thee =) is thy mother E, Ion 1560. 


1888. In subordinate clauses, the action expressed by the present may be 
(a) contemporaneous, (b) antecedent, or (c) subsequent to that set forth by the 
main verb. The context alone decides in which sense the present is to be taken: 
(a) Breyer Sri Erocuos ely fryeicba abrots he said that he was ready to lead them 
X. A. 6. 1.38; (b) when the present states an action begun in the past and con- 
tinued in the present: éwelre 5¢ Wépoa: &xovcr rd xpdros, (7d wedlor) dori rod Baci- 
déos from the time that the Persians began to hold sway, it belongs to the king 
Hdt. 3. 117; and with the historical present: as 8¢ ylyvovra: éx’ atdr@, doxtxrovo.y 
when they came to tt, they rushed in T. 7.84; (c) éyévero Jjrpa ...¢l rapa raira 
mWowiev, coddfer an ordinance was passed. . tf they act contrary to this, to 
punish them X. C. 1. 6.38. 


IMPERFECT 


1ss9. The imperfect represents an action as still going on, or a 
state as still existing, in the past: Kipos ovmw 7xev, dAX’ éxt rpoojAavve 
Cyrus had not yet arrived (1886), but was still marching on X. A.1. 5. 
12, éBacirevey *Avrioxos Antiochus was reigning T.2.80. The con- 
clusion of the action 1s usually to be inferred from the context. 


1890. Imperfect of Continuance.— The imperfect thus represents 
an action as continuing in the past: d&¢dpbepay AOnvaiwy revre xai exoot, 
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ot Evverolopxotvro they put to death twenty-five of the Athenians who 
were besieged (i.e. from the beginning to the end of the siege) T. 3. 68. 


1891. The imperfect of verbs of sending, going, saying, exhorting, etc., 
which imply continuous action, is often used where we might expect the 
aorist of concluded action. Thus, in &reurory, the action is regarded as un- 
finished since the goal is not reached : &yyeXo» Ereuror xal rods vexpods brogrép- 
Sovs dwrédocay they sent a messenger and surrendered the dead under a truce 
T. 2. 6. In éxé\evoy gave orders, urged, requested the command, etc., is re- 
garded as not yet executed. In &cyev adrois rodde he spoke to them as follows 
X. H. 1.6.4 (followed by the speech and éwel S¢ rair’ elwev 1. 6. 12) the speech 
is not thought of as a finished whole, but as developed point by point, as in 
éré:0% 8¢ obros raira Dreyer, Feta but when he had said this, I said Ant.6. 21. 

a. In messenger’s speeches the speaker may go back to the time of receiving 
a command: léva: o° éxé\evoy olf orparyyol rhuepowy the generals order you to 
depart to-day Ar. Ach. 1078. 


1892. The imperfect, when accompanied by an expression of past time, is 
used of actions which had been in progress for some time and were still in 
progress (cp. 1885): 1d ‘Piyior él odd» xpdvoy éoraciate Rhegium had been for 
a long time in @ state of faction T. 4.1. If the action is regarded as com- 
pleted the pluperfect is used. 


1893. Imperfect of Customary Action.— The imperfect is used to 
express frequently repeated or customary past actions: érei eldov 
avrov ourep tpoabev mpocexivour, Kai Tére mpocexivyncay when they caught 
sight of him, the very men who before this were wont to prostrate them- 
selves before him, prostrated themselves on this occasion also X. A. 1.6. 
10, (Xwxpdrys) rods éavrod ércOupotvras ovK érparrero xpyjpara Socrates 
was not in the habit of demanding money from those who were passton- 
ately attached to him X.M.1.2.5. See also 2340. 


a. The repetition of a simple act in the past is expressed by rodAdacs with the 
aorist (1930). 


1894. Iterative Imperfect.—4» may be used with this imperfect (1790): 
dreBbuer Av res Ere wrelw abrod dxovecw people would (used to) desire to hear 
still more from him X.C. 1. 4.3. 


1895. Conative Imperfect.— The imperfect may express an action 
attempted, intended, or expected, in the past. 

SresBov abrots, xal obs treca, robrovs Uxwy éropevéuny I tried to persuade them, 
and I marched away with those whom I succeeded in persuading X. C. 5. 5, 22, 
"Adbvrncor €8lou° & 8’ dwryébpeve uh AapSdvew Philip offered (proposed to give) 
Halonnesus, but he (Demosthenes) dissuaded them from accepting tt Aes. 8. 83, 
OnBaios xaredovdobvr’ avrovs the Thebans tried to enslave them D. 8. 74, #relyorre 
és rhy Képxipay they were for pushing on to Corcyra T.4. 8. : 

a. Here may be placed the imperfect equivalent in sense to {uehdo» with the 
infinitive. Thus, doveds ody alrady éyryvéuny éyd ph elrur buty & fxovce. Er: 
3e rpuixoclous ‘AOnvalwy dwwAdvov I was on the point of becoming their murderer 
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(interfecturus eram) had I not told you what I heard. And besides I threatened 
three hundred Athenians with death And. 1.58. So dwwd\tuny I was threatened 
with death. 


1896. Imperfect of Resistance or Refusal.— With a negative, the 
imperfect often denotes resistance or refusal (would not or could not). 
The aorist with a negative denotes unrestricted denial of a fact. 

Thy xpdxrynorv obdx e8éxerGe you would not accept the proposal T. 3.64 (rh 
lxerelap od é3éfarro they did not receive the supplication 1. 24), 6 pay obx éydpet, 
6 d¢ Eynyuer the one would not marry, the other did D, 44.17, 0632 dwrhy Axovoy, 
ef ris EANo tt BobrAorTo Adyery they would not even listen to a syllable if ever any 
one wished to say anything to the contrary D.18.48. So od« ela he would not 
allow (ke was not for allowing). 


1897. If simple positive and negative are contrasted, the aorist is pre- 
ferred with the latter: ra bwdpyxorrd re ogter (positive with present) «al 
éxcyyara: pndéy (negative with aorist) to preserve what you have, and to form 
no new plans T.1.70. But where the verb itself contains or implies a negative 
idea, the present is used: wapetva: xal wh dwrodnuety to be present and noi to be 
abroad Aes. 2. 59. 


1898. Imperfect of Description. — The imperfect describes manners 
and customs ; the situation, circumstances, and details, of events; and 
the development of actions represented as continuing in past time. 

éxetrés re rods bp davrg Sorep davrod watdas értud, of re dpyduevor Kipor ws 
warépa écéBovro he (Cyrus) treated his subjects with honour as tf they were his 
own children, and his subjects reverenced Cyrus like a father X. C. 8. 8. 2, edOvs 
dveBinody te wdvres xal wpoorecbyres éudxovro, éwOouv, éwlobvro, &ratov, éralovro 
immediately all raised a shout and falling upon each other fought, pushed and 
were pushed, struck and were struck 7. 1.38, érel 8¢ radra épphin, éropetorro : 
tay 5¢ drarvrurvrwy ol uey dxébvycxoy, ol 82 Epevyor rdhuy elow, ol 8 éBbwy and 
when these words had been spoken, they proceeded to advance ; and of those who 
met them some were killed, others fled back indoors, and others shouted 7. 6. 26, 
dorpartyye 32 abrdy 'Apurrets Aristeus was their commander T. 1. 60; cp. X.C. 
4.2.28, X. Ag. 2.12, X. A. 4. 3. 8-25, Isocr. 1. 9, 7. 51-658, D. 18. 169 ff., Aes. 3. 192. 

N.— The imperfect often has a dramatic or panoramic force: it enables 
the reader to follow the course of events as they occurred, as if he were a 
spectator of the scene depicted. 


1899. The imperfect is thus often used to explain, illustrate, offer 
reasons for an action, and to set forth accompanying and subordinate 
circumstances that explain or show the result of the main action. 
Descriptive adverbs are often used with the imperfect. 

évraiéa fpever juépas wévre: xal rots crparibras wdelrero puicOds whéor F tpidy 
envy, eat wodddacs lbvres éxl ras pas dwfrovy: 6 b¢ dwldas Néywy BcFpye xal 3fdos 
§» dvdpevos there he remained for five days ; and the soldiers whose pay was in 
arrears for more than three months kept going to headquarters and demanding 
their dues; but he kept expressing his expectation (of making payment) and was 
plainly annoyed X.A.1.2.11. See also 1907 a. 
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1900. Inchoative Imperfect.— The imperfect may denote the be 
ginning of an action or of a series of actions: éwady 5¢ xatpos Fy, 
aporéBadAov but when the proper time arrived, they began an (proceeded 
to) attack T. 7. 51. 


1901. Imperfect for Present. — In descriptions of places and scenery 
and in other statements of existing facts the imperfect, instead of the 
present, is often used by assimilation to the time of the narrative 
(usually set forth in the main verb). 

addtxovro éwl roy rorapdy bs Spcfe rh» Tar Maxpdrwy x dpar cal Thy 7 Oy ZavOynréy 
they came to the river which divided the country of the Macrones from that of the 
Scythent X. A. 4.8.1, éeXadver éwl woraydy wrdpn ly Odbwy, obs ol Dépor Geods evdpstor 
he marched to a river full of Ash, which the Syrians regarded as gods 1.4. 9. 

1902. — Imperfect of a Truth Just Recognized. —The imperfect, usually 
‘some form of elya:, with dpa, is often used to denote that a present fact or truth 
has just been recognized, although true before: od8er dp hy wpaypua it is, as it 
appears, no matter aster all P.8. 1986, roOr’ dp’ Rv ddnOés this is true after ail 
K. I. T. 861, dpa #xlorw you know, sure enough X. H. 8.4.9. dpa sure enough, 
after all appears with other tenses (P. Cr. 49 a, P. Ph. 61 a, D. 19. 160). 

1903. The imperfect may refer to a topic previously discussed: $7 4 
povorxh dvrlorpopos ris ‘yupsacricfs ef udurnoa: music is (as we have seen) the 
counterpart of gymnastics, if you remember the discusston P.R. 622a. This is 
Called the philosophical imperfect. 


1904. The epistolary imperfect is rare in Greek. See 1942 b. 


1905. a, ixpfv.— The imperfect of verbs expressing obligation or 
duty may refer to present time and imply that the obligation or duty 
Is not fulfilled: ciyjods jvix’ Ba Acyav keeping silence when he ought 
to speak D.18.189. So with éypyy it were proper, exis fv tt were 
fitting (1774). But the imperfect may also express past obligation 
without denying the action of the infinitive, as %ea pévew he eras 
obliged to remain (and did remain) D. 19.124, dwep ie Seigas quod 
erat demonstrandum Euclid 1.5 (1779). 


1906. Imperfect for Pluperfect.— The imperfect has the force of 
the pluperfect in the case of verbs whose present is used in the sense 
of the perfect (1886). 

Thus, §xov I had come (rarely I came), ¢@xéuny I had departed, as dvtxey I was 
victorious, irrduny I was defeated (1762). So ('Oddpria) ols’ ArSpocbérys wa7yxpd- 
rior évtxa the Olympic games, at which Androsthenes was the victor (= had won) 
tn the pancratium ‘T. 5. 49. 

1907. In subordinate clauses, the action expressed by the imperfect may be 
(a) contemporaneous with or (b) antecedent to that set forth by the main verb: 
(8) rocobro: fear ol téuwavres bre és Thy wodsopklay xadteravro this was their total 
number when they began to be besieged T. 2.78; (b) 7d rotor fixer, dv S érdéouer 
the vessel arrived in which we (had) sailed Ant.6.29. Greek has no special form 
to express time that is anterior to the past. 
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1908. Imperfect and Aorist.— The imperfect and aorist often occur in the 
same passage; and the choice of the one or the other often depends upon 
the manner in which the writer may view a given action. The imperfect may 
be represented by a line, along which an action progreases ; the aorist denotes a 
point on the line (either starting point or end), or surveys the whole line from 
beginning to end. 

a. The imperfect of ‘continuance’ or ‘duration’ implies nothing as to the 
absolute length of the action; cp. rddcy card rdxos éxdpute rh» orparidy he took 
the army back as quickly as possible T.1.114 with xara rdxos dvexdpyoe he 
retreated as quickly as possible 1.78. The imperfect does not indicate ‘ pro- 
longed ’ action in contrast to ‘momentary ’ action of the aorist. 

b. The imperfect puts the reader in the midst of the events as they were 
taking place, the aorist simply reports that an event took place: &reara yirol 
Sdexa dvéBaivor, Sp tryeiro Apuuéas, cal rpdros dvéBy then twelve light-armed men 
proceeded to climh up under the leadership of Ammeas, who was the first to 
mount T. 8,22. Cp. T. 2. 49, 8. 16. 1-2, 4. 14, X. H. 4.4. 1, 1. 5. 63-64, 8, 99-100. 


1909. The following statement presents the chief differences between 
imperfect and aorist as narrative tenses, 


Imperfect Aorist 
circumstances, details, course of mere fact of occurrence, general state- 
action ment 
progress, enduring condition, con- consummation (culmination, final is- 
tinued activity sue, summary process) 
general description isolated points, characteristic examples 
endeavour attainment 
actions subordinate to the main main actions, without reference to 
action other actions 


Cp. Euverrpdrevoy they served with them in the war, turerrpdrevoar they took the 
field with them (both in T.7.57). Secor I tried to persuade, treoa I succeeded 
in persuading (both in X.C. 5.5, 22). 


FUTURE INDICATIVE 


1910. The future denotes an action that will take place at some 
future time: Araperas pucOov rddavrov he shall receive a talent as his 
reward X. A. 2. 2. 20. 


a. The action is future according to the opinion, expectation, hope, fear, or 
purpose of the speaker or the agent. 

b. The action of the future is either continuative (like the present) or, like 
that of the aorist, expresses simple attainment. Thus relow means I shail try to 
persuade, or I shall convince (resultative), Bacirkedow I shall be king, shall 
reign or I shall become king (ingreésive). 


1911. When a verb has two futures, that formed from the same stem as the 
present is properly continuative, that formed from the aorist stem marks simple 
attainment: thus, fw I shall have, cxtow I shall get; a8 xal rar’ elxérws ovres 
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bredduBavoy Eferv and I supposed with reason that this would continue so D. 19. 
168, OnBaios Exoves pdv dwexOds, Ere 8" €xOporépws cxhoovery the Thebans are hos- 
tile and will become still more 80 5.18. (But éw usually does duty for ex How. ) 
So, dx@écoua shall be angry, 4xOecOh}ooua shall get angry, goB}ooua: shall con- 
tinue fearful, poBnOjcoua shall be terrified, alexuvtpa shall feel (continued) 
shame, alcxvrOjooua: shall be ashamed (on a single occasion). Cp. 1738. 


1912. The future represents both our shall and will. When voluntative 
(will), the action of the subject may be (1) the result of his own decision, as od 
8% worjow rotro that I never will do D. 18.11, or (2) dependent on the will of 
another, as 7 BovAh uéAXNe alpetcOar Saris pel éxl rots dwoaroic: the Senate is 
about to choose some one to speak over the dead P. Menex. 234 b. The use of 
the future is often similar to that of tle subjunctive, especially in dependent 
clauses. 


1913. Verbs of wishing, asking, and other voluntative verbs may appear in 
the future where English has the present: rocotroy ody cou ruyydrev Bovrlfoopna 
I (shall) wish to obtain only so much at thy hands E. Med. 259, rapatr#oopa 5 
duds under dx OecOHval uo I (shall) beg you not to take any offence at me D. 21. 58. 
Cp. Lat. censebo. 

a. In many cases the use of the future indicates that the wish remains 
unchanged ; and there is no reference to a future act. Sometimes the future 
appears to be a more modest form of statement than the present. 


1914. Gnomic Future. — The future may express a general truth: 
dynp éxvenns viov droddoas pata olca Tay GAAwy a reasonable man, if 
he loses a son, will (is expected to) bear tt more easily than other men 
P. R. 603 e (cp. 1434). 

a. Hdt. uses the future in descriptions of customs and in directions to trav- 
ellers (1. 178, 2. 29). 


1915. Future for Present.— The future may be used instead of the 
present of that which is possible at the moment of speaking: evpy- 
copey Tos dirortyous trav dvdpov .. . dvri rou (av dro8vyoKayv cixdeas 
aipoupévous we shall find that ambitious men choose a glorious death in 
preference to life 1.9.3. 

a. The future may denote present intention: alpe rAfxrpoy, el paxet raise 
your spur if you mean to fight Ar. Av. 759 (in this use “éAAw is More common 
(1959)). So in the tragic ri \égeas; what do you mean? E. Med. 1310. 


1916. Deliberative Future. — The future is often used in delibera- 
tive questions: ri épodpey 9 ri dyocomev; what shall we say or what 
shall we propose? D. 8. 37. 

a. The deliberative future may occur in connection with the deliberative 
subjunctive (1805): efrwyer 4 ciyauev; rl Spdooper; shall we speak or keep 
silent? or what shall we do? E. Ion 758. 


1917. Jussive Future. — The future may express a command, like 
the imperative; and, in the second person, may denote concession or 
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permission. The negative is od. The tone of the jussive future 
(which is post-Homeric) is generally familiar. 

&s ody rohcere you will do thus P. Pr. 3388 a, dvayrdcera: roy rouov— dva- 
ylypwowe the clerk will read the law—read ID. 24. 39, adrds yrdoa you will 
judge for yourself P. Phil.12a, cwovdh icra: ris b305 you will have to hurry on 
the march T.7.77, ipeis ody, dav cwpporfre, ob rovrou d\n budy deloecbe now, Uf 
you are wise, you will spare, not him, but yourselves X. H. 2. 8. 34. 


1918. The future with od interrogative is used in questions in an imperative 
sense to express urgency, warning, or irony: od« yer... ox éwl rhy éxelvou 
wrevod peda; shail we not go forth... shall we not set sail against his country? 
D. 4.44, ob gurdtecbe; will you not be on your guard? 6.25. In exhortations 
addressed to oneself: otc dwakd\axPhoopar Giuod; shall I not cease from my 
passion ? E. Med. 878. 

a. uh with the future in a prohibitive sense is used in a few suspected pas- 
sages (L. 29.13, D. 23. 117). 


1919. ov uh with the second person singular of the future in the dramatic 
poets denotes a strong prohibition ; as od wh duarptpes don’t dawdle (you shali not 
dawdle) Ar. Ran. 462. ov u# with any person of the future indicative occasionally 
denotes an emphatic future denial ; as rods rornpods ob} uh wore Berrtovs worhcere 
you will never make the bad better Aes. 3. 177. 


1920. Srws and drws 4} are used with the future in urgent exhortations and 
prohibitions: Srws od» Srerbe Aw: THs éhevOeplas prove yourselves then worthy of 
freedom X.A.1. 7. 8, Srws rolyuy repl rod rodduou under epets say nothing therefore 
ahout the war D.19.92. For the fuller form of this use after oxére:, oxoreire, 
see 2213. 


1921. Srws uh (negative Srws uh od) May express the desire to avert some- 
thing ; as érws uh aloxpol parvotpefa mind we don't appear base X.C. 4.2. 39, 
aN’ Srws uh obx olds 7° Foouac but (I fear that) J shall not be able P. R. 606d. 
Cp. 1802, 1803, 2229. 

1922. On dy (xé) with the future indicative, see 1793. On the periphrastic 
future see 1959; on the future in dependent clauses, see 2208, 2211, 2220 a, 2229, 
2231, 2828, 2549-2551, 2554, 2558, 2569, 2565 a, 2573 c. 


AORIST INDICATIVE 


1923. The aorist expresses the mere occurrence of an action in 
the past. The action 1s regarded as an event or single fact without 
reference to the length of time it occupied. 

évianaay ol Kepxipata xal vais wévre xal 8éxa d:épOeipay the Corcyraeans were vic- 
torious and destroyed fifteen ships T. 1.29, Maswmos érolnce Paconius fectt I.G. A. 
348, Edotey ry Bovry if was voted by (seemed good to) the Senate C.1L. A. 1.82. 

a. The uses of the aorist may be explained by the figure of a point in time: 

1. The starting point (ingressive aorist, 1924); 2. The end point (resultative 
aorist, 1928); 8. The whole action (beginning to end) concentrated to a point 
(complexive aorist, 1927). 
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1924. Ingreesive Aorist.— The aorist of verbs whose present de- 
notes a state or a continued action, expresses the entrance into that 
state or the beginning of that action. 


a. This holds true of the other moods. Greek has no special form to denote 
entrance into a state in present time (1853), 


1925. Most of the verbs in question are denominatives, and the forms are 
chiefly those of the first aorist : — 


Apxw rule hpta became ruler 

Baoihebw am king, rule éBaclhevoa became king, ascended the throne 
Br\érw look at EPreva cast a glance 

Saxpbw weep éSdxpica burst into tears 
Sovrhedw am a slave éSovr\evea became a slave 
épd love hpdoOny fell in love 

Oapp® am courageous é6dppnoa plucked up courage 
vood am ill érvéanoa fell ili 

wrouTd am rich éxrdotrnca became rich 
woten® make war érortdunoa began the war 
ciy® am silent dotynoa became silent 


a. Rarely with the second aorist: fox0» took hold, took possession of, got, a8 
ecirrpdrou rehevrfoavros ‘Inwlas toxe rhy doxhy when Peisistratus died Hippias 
succeeded to his power T.6.54. So goOsun» became aware, toryy took my stand 
(perfect éornxa am standing). 

b. The aorist of these verbs denotes also a simple occurrence of the action 
as an historical fact: ¢Sacl\evoa was king, ruled, évrbenca was ill. Thus, éxeivan 
wévre xal rerrapdxovra Eryn 7d» ‘EMhvwr aptay they held the supremacy over Greece 
Sor forty-five years D. 8. 24 (cp. 1927 b). 


.1926. Resultative Aorist.—In contrast to the imperfect (and 
present) the aorist denotes the result, end, or effect of an action. 

Thus, #yayor I brought, éBobdevea I decided (éBSotdevor I was deliberating), 
tOnéa I sharpened, txecov I struck in falling (fxiwroy I was in the act of falling), 
Sreca I succeeded in persuading (1895). 

a. The same verb may be a resultative aorist or an ingreesive aorist. Thus, 
EBaror I let fly a missile (ingressive), and J Ai (resultative); xarécxor I got 
possession of (ingressive), and J kept back (resultative). 

b. &xrerd ce E. Ion 1201 means J tried to kill you, since xrelxw denotes 
properly only the act of the agent, and does not, like ili, also connote the 
effect of the action upon another. 


1927. Complexive Aorist. — The complexive aorist is used to survey 
at a glance the course of a past action from beginning to end: roure 
TP Tporw Thy wodw éreixicay tt was in this manner that they fortified the 
city T.1.93. It may sum up the result of a preceding narrative 
(often containing imperfects, as T. 2.47.4; 3.81). The complexive 
aorist appears also in other moods than the indicative. 


a. This is often called the ‘ concentrative ’ aorist, because it concentrates the 
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entire course of an action to a single point. When used of rapid or instantane- 
ous action this aorist is often called ‘ momentary.’ 

b. The complexive aorist is used either of a long or of a short period of 
time: révoapa xal Séxa Eryn évéuecvar al crovdal the peace lasted fourteen years 
T.2.2, érbyor xpbvor Evuréuecver  duacxpula the league lasted a short time 1.18, 
ido», ldo», evixnoa vent, vidi, vici (‘* Caesar’s brag of came, and saw, and con- 
quered’’) Plutarch, Caes. 50. 

1928. The aorist is commonly used with definite numbers. The imperfect 
is, however, often employed when an action is represented as interrupted or as 
proceeding from one stage to another. Thus, évraiéa Upecve Kipos ulpas rprdxovra 
Cyrus remained thirty days there X.A.1.2.9; rérrapas wAvas Srous éogiorro 
ol Dwaets rods varepor, } 8 robrou pevdodoyla werd rab’ verepor abrods dxwecer for 
the four whole ensuing months the Phocians remained safe, but the falsehood of 
this man afterwards effected their ruin D, 19.78. 


1929. The aorist enumerates and reports past events. It may be employed 
in brief continuous narration (X. A. 1.9.6). Asa narrative tense it is often 
used to state the chief events and facts, while the other past tenses set forth 
subordinate actions and attendant circumstances, 


1930. Empiric Aorist.— With adverbs signifying often, always, 
sometimes, already, not yet, never, etc., the aorist expressly denotes 
a fact of experience (dusepia). 

FodAol wodAdxes pecfbvwr éwxiOvpolvres ra wapbyr’ dwddecay many men often lose 
what they have from a desire for greater possessions D. 28.118, d@vpoOrres drdpes 
otxw tporaioy terncay faint heart never yet raised a trophy P. Criti.108c. So 
with wodds: 4 yA@ooa roddovs els SeOpar Hyayer the tongue brings many a man 
to his ruin Men. Sent. 205. From this use proceeds 1981. 

a. The empiric aorist is commonly to be translated by the present or perfect. 
The statement in the aorist is often based upon a concrete historical fact set 
forth in the context, and the reader is left to infer that the thought holds good 
for all time. 


1931. Gnomic Aorist (yvépn maxim, proverb).— The aorist may 
express a general truth. The aorist simply states a past occurrence 
and leaves the reader to draw the inference from a concrete case that 
what has occurred once is typical of what often occurs: rawy d¢ re 
vyrtos éyve a foot learns by experience Hesiod, Works and Days, 218, 
KadNos pév yap 4 xpovos dvjAwoey 7 vooos dudpave for beauty is either 
wasted by time or withered by disease I. 1. 6. 

a. The gnomic aorist often alternates with the present of general truth 
(1877): ob yap } rAnyh wapéornce Thy dpyhy, AN’ h dripla> obde rd réwreaGat rots 
DAevlepas dort serdy ... AANA rd ep UBpa for tt is not the blow that causes 
anger, but the disgrace ; nor ts it the beating that is terrible to freemen, but the 
insulgé D. 21.72. Cp. P.R. 6666. 

b. The gnomic aorist is regarded as a primary tense (1858): ol réparvo: rod- 
cor by dy Bothwvra: rapaxphu érolncary tyrants make rich in a moment whomever 
they wish D. 20. 16. 
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1932. Akin to the gnomic aorist is the aorist employed in general descrip- 
tions, So in imaginary scenes and in descriptions of manners and customs. 
Thus, éredav ddlxwvrat ol reredeurnxdéres els rd” réxoy, of 6 alpwr Exacror copiter, 
wp@rov pev Stedixdoarro of re kadas xal dolws Bidcayres xal ol uh when the dead 
reach the place whither each is severally conducted by his genius, first of all they 
have judgment pronounced upon them as they have lived well and devoutly or 
not P.Ph. 113d, Papos 8é adrnpuepdy étudtvarres ol tp¢es car’ Sy ESnoay éws abr dr 
plrpy rods dpBaruots after having woven a manile on the same day the priests 
bind the eyes of one of their number with a snood Hat. 2. 122. 


1933. Iterative Aorist.— With 4» the aorist may denote repetition (1790) : 
elev dy he used to say X.C. 7.1.14. Distinguish 2803. 


1934. Aorist for Future.—The aorist may be substituted for the future 
when a future event is vividly represented as having actually occurred: dwwAé- 
pny dp, ef pe 3h NelWes I am undone if thou dost leave me E. Alc. 386. 


1935. Aorist in Similes. — The aorist is used in similesin poetry, and usually 
contains the point of comparison. It may alternate with the present. Thus, 
Spure 3 ws re ris Spits Forwer he fell as falls an oak II 482, olos 3 éx vedéwr dva- 
galvera: otduos dorhp | raupalvwy, rére 3 adris F380 védea oxidevra, | ds “Exrup xr. 
and as from out of the clouds all radiant appears a baneful star, and then again 
sinks within the shadowy clouds, so Hector, etc. A 62. 

a. The aorist in 1931, 1936 is used of time past (in 1934 of the future), from 
the point of view of an assumed or ideal present. 


1936. Aorist for Present. — The aorist is used in questions with ri o8» of 
and rf od to express surprise that something has not been done. The question 
is here equivalent to a command or proposal: ri od» ody? cal ot bwéponods ye; 
why don’t you recall it to my mind? X.Hi.1.3. The (leas lively) present, and 
the future, may also be used. 


1937. Dramatic Aorist. — The first person ialnghlae of the aorist is used in 
the dialogue parts of tragedy and comedy to denote a state of mind or an act 
expressing a state of mind (especially approval or disapproval) occurring to the 
speaker in the moment just passed. This use is derived from familiar discourse, 
but is not found in good prose. In translation the present is employed, Thus, 
hoOnv, éyékaca I am delighted, I can’t help laughing Ar. Eq. 696, é3efduny rd 
pndé» I welcome the omen S. El. 668 (prose 3éxopa: Tdv olwrdv). So ériveca I 
approve, tvrijxa I understand. Sometimes this use appears outside of dialogue 
(dwéxruca I spurn A. Pr. 1070, Ag. 1193). 


1938. With verbs of swearing, commanding, saying, and advising the aorist 
may denote a resolution that has already been formed by the speaker and re- 
mains unalterable: cé... elxor riicde ys fiw repay 1 command thee (once and 
for all) to depart from out this land E. Med. 272, dwaéuoca I swear ‘nay' 
S. Ph. 1289. This use is not confined to dialogue. 


1939. Soin other cases: wis roGr’ frefas; od xdrod érws Afyeis how saidst 
thou (what dost thou mean)? Ido not know how thou meanest S. Aj. 270. Cp. 
yoy with the aorist (B 113, T 439). 


1940. Aorist for Perfect.— In Greek the aorist, which simply states a past 
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occurrence, is often employed where English uses the perfect denoting a present 
condition resulting from a past action. Thus, wapexddeoa duds, Avdpes pido I 
(bave) summoned you, my friends X. A. 1. 6. 6, 6 wer rolvuy wodepos drdyrwry huds 
rar elpynuérwy dwesrépnxey: kal yap wevesrépous érolnce xal woddovds xivddvous dro- 
pévey hrdyxace kal wpds rods "EdAnvas S:aBéBAnxe xal wdvras rpéwous reradacr dpnxery 
quads now the war has deprived us of all the blessings that have been mentioned ; 
for it has made us poorer, compelled us to undergo many dangers, has brought 
us into reproach with the Greeks, and in every possible way has caused us suffer- 
ing I. 8.19. Sometimes the aorist is chosen because of its affinity to the neg- 
ative, a8 ry olxerdy obdéva xarédiwer AAN Awayras wéwpaxe he (has) left not one 
of his servants, but has sold them ali Aes. 1. 99. This aorist is sometimes 
regarded as a primary tense. 

a. Where an active transitive perfect is not formed from a particular verb, 
or is rarely used, the aorist takes its place: Pepalwy yey ddofpyrac rh» wodey Kal 
dpoupay dy +r dxpowbdac xaréornoer he has deprived the Pheraeans of their city 
and established a garrison in the acrupolis D.7.32 (xa@éordxe transitive is not 
classic). So #yayo» is used for #xa. 

b. In Greek of the classical period the aorist and perfect are not confused 
though the difference between the two tenses is often subtle. Cp. D.19. 72 with 
19. 177. 


1941. The aorist may be translated by the perfect when the perfect has 
the force of a present (1946, 1947): éxrnoduny I have acquired (xérxnua I pos- 
sess), €Babuaca I have wondercd (redatvyaxa I admire). Thus, &rngo abrés rd 
wep abrds exrtaaoc keep thyself what thyself hast gained Hat. 7.29. 


1942. Epistolary Tenses. — The writer of a letter or book, the dedicator of 
an offering, may put himself in the position of the reader or beholder who views 
the action as past: wer ‘ApraBdiov, 8» oa Ereuya, rpaoce negotiate. with Arta- 
bazus whom I send (sent) to you T. 1.129, Tpolay édXdvres "Apyelwy orbdos Addipa 
ravra... éracocddevoay the Argive armament having captured Troy hang (hung) 
up these spoils A. Ag.577. Cp. 1923 (last two examples). 

a. The perfect is also used: dwréoradkd co révde roy Abyow I send (have sent) 
you this discourse I. 1. 2. 

b. The imperfect (common in Latin) occurs rarely: Mrnclepyos éréoreXe rots 
ofco: xalpecy xal dyalvecy xal avrds ovrws Epacke [Exec] Mnesiergus sends greetings 
and wishes for good health to his friends at home and says that he himself is 
well Jabhresheft des oesterreichischen Archaeol. Inst. 7 (1904), p. 94, ra» 82 radra 
spatdvrwr Axpe ob S8e 6 Abyos éypdgero Tecalpovos rpecBiraros dy rawr ddeXpar Thy 
dpxhy elxe up to the date of this portion of my work, Tisiphonus, as the eldest 
of the brothers who wrought this deed, maintained control of the government 
X. H. 6, 4. 37. 


1943. Aorist for Pluperfect.— The aorist with many temporal and causal 
conjunctions, and in relative clauses, has the force of the Eng. pluperfect. So 
with éwel, éweid4 after that, since, bre, ws when, Sri because; regularly with wply 
before, Es, péxpt until: éwel doddwryte, éxgoay after the trumpeter had given the 
signal, they advanced X. A. 1. 2.17, éwet 3¢ curfdOor, Erete roidde and when they 
had come together, he spoke as follows X. C. 5.1. 19, éxétevod pe rh» xia rodhy hr 
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Fypaypa olxade Sotrac he requested me to give him the letter which I had written 
home X.C.2.2.9. So often in other moods than the indicative. 


1944. In subordinate clauses the action expressed by the aorist may be 
fa) contemporaneous, (b) antecedent. or (c) subsequent to that set forth by 
the main verb. The context alone decides in which sense the aorist is to be 
taken. (a) év rp xpbvy by éwérye Soa edbvaro Karevinoe during the time he waited 
he learned all he could T.1. 138; (b) érpdwovro és rdv [dvoppor, SOerwep dynyd- 
yovro they turned toward Panormus, the very place from which they had put out 
T. 2.92 (see 1943); (c) éudxovro péxpr ol “AOnvain dwéwdevcar they kept Aghting 
until the Athenians had sailed away X. H. 1.1.3. 


PERFECT INDICATIVE 


1945. The perfect denotes a completed action the effects of which 
still continue in the present: ra oixjpata wxodopyra the rooms hace 
been constructed (their construction is finished) X. O. 9.2, ras wodas 
atrav mapypytat he has taken away (and still holds) their cities D. 9. 26, 


treiAnpa Ihave formed (hold) the opinion 18. 123, PeBotdevpar T have 


(am) resolved S. El. 947, ri BovAeverOov srocety ; oidiv, épy 6 Xappidys, 
GAAa PeBovrerpeOa what are you conspiring to do? Nothing, said 
Charmides ; we have already conspired P. Charm. 176 ¢. 

a. The effects of a’completed action are seen in the resulting present state. 
The state may be that of the subject or of the object: ég0840n», cal Ere xal vor 
reOopvBnuar I was struck with fear, and even at the present moment am still in a 
state of agitation Aes. 2. 4, of wohéusor Tas owordas Neixac the enemy have broken 
the truce (which is now broken) X. A. 8. 2, 10. 


1946. Perfect with Present Meaning.—- When the perfect marks 
the enduring result rather than the completed act, it may often be 
translated by the present. 

Thus, xéxAnuac (have received a name) am called, my name is, xéxrypa 
(have acquired) possess, péuynyat (have recalled) remember, ré@rnxa (have 
passed away) am dead, ef@cuar (have accustomed myself) am accustomed, 
hudlecua: (have clothed myself in) have on, réwoida (have put confidence ) trust, 
Esrnxa (have set myself) stand, BéBynxa (have stepped) stand and am gore. 
&yywea (have recognized) know, répixa (natus sum) am by nature, olda (have 
found out) know. 

a. These perfecta praesentia do not in nature differ from other perfects. 


1947. ‘Intensive’ Perfect.—- Many perfects seem to denote an 
action rather than a state resulting from an action, and to be 
equivalent to strengthened presents. These are often called inten- 
sive perfects. 

Such are: verbs of the senses (3é3opxa gaze, wéppixa shudder), of sustained 
sound (xéxpaya bawl, \A\nca shout, BéBpixa roar), of emotion (repsBnua: am Allied 
with alarm, yéy70a am glad, uéunde cares for), of gesture oe keep the mouth 
agape), and many others (cectynxa am still, etc.). 
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a. But most if not all of the verbs in question may be regarded as true 
perfects, i.e. they denote a mental or physical state resulting from the accom- 
plishment of the action; thus, rédpixa I have shuddered and am now in a state 
of shuddering. 

b. Certain verbs tend to appear in the perfect for emphasis: ré@snxa am 
dead, dwéd\wdXa perish, wéxpaxa sell (have sold). 


1948. Empiric Perfect.— The perfect may set forth a general truth expressly 
based on a fact of experience: 4 dragia roddods F5n dwodwrexer lack of discipline 
ere now has been the ruin of many X. A. 3. 1. 88. Cp. 1980. 


1949. Perfect of Dated Past Action. — The perfect is sometimes used of a 
past action whose time is specifically stated: ufpuopya rére I was insulted on 
that occaston D. 21. 7. This use approaches that of the aorist. 


1950. Perfect for Future Perfect. — The perfect may be used vividly for the 
future perfect to anticipate an action not yet done: xa» roGro vixGuer, rh00" hyip 
wrerolyra: and if we conquer in that quarter, everything has been (will have been) 
accomplished by us X. A. 1.8. 12. 

a. Especially with the phrase rd éri zim, the perfect anticipates the certain 
occurrence of an event: 7d éwt rotry dwoddAauer for all he could do, we had 
perished X. A. 6. 6. 23, 


1951. In subordinate clauses, the action of the perfect is usually (a) con- 
temporaneous, but may be (b) antecedent to that of the main verb. The con- 
text alone decides in which sense the perfect is to be taken. (a) of dé Sepdworres, 
dredh és dyrimada xaberrhxaper, abropodoto: while our attendants desert, now 
that we have been brought down to a level with the Syracusans T.7.13. (b) é 
vo roxy xéxpne, Trait’ ddelbero Fortune has taken back what she has lent you 
Men. fr. 598. 


On the epistolary perfect see 1942 a. 


PLU PERFECT 


1952. The pluperfect is the past of the perfect, hence it denotes 
a past fixed state resulting from a completed action: éBeBovdAciunv 
I had (was) resolved. 

a. When the perfect is translated by the present, the pluperfect is rendered 
by the imperfect : éxexr4unr was in possession, éreOriixe: he was dead, gon knew, 
cueprhuny remembered. Cp. 1946. 


1953. Pluperfect of Immediate Occurrence.— The pluperfect may denote 
that a past action occurred so immediately or suddenly that it was accomplished 
almost at the same moment as another action: ds 8¢ €\fpOynoay, édéduvTO al 
crordal and when they were captured the truce was (already) at an end ‘I. 4. 47 
(the fact of their capture was equivalent to the immediate rupture of the truce). 


1954. In subordinate clauses the pluperfect is rarely used to mark an action 
as anterior to an action already past : #)éor ol "Ivdol éx r&v rodeuluy obs érerbuper 
Kipos éwi xaracxorh»y the Indians returned whom Cyrus had sent to get news of 
the enemy, X.C.6.2.9. he aorist is usually employed (1943, 1944 b). 
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FUTURE PERFECT 


1985. The future perfect denotes a future state resulting from a 
completed action: dvayeypayoua I shall stand enrolled, Seinoerar he 
shall be kept in prison; 4 Oupa xexAnoera the door will be kept shut 
Ar. Lys. 1071. 

a. Most future perfects are middle in form, passive in meaning (581). 

b. The active future perfect is usually periphrastic (600): ra Séorr’ éodpeda 
évewxéres we shall have determined on our duty 1D. 4. 50. 


1956. When stress is laid upon complete fulfilment, the future perfect may 
imply rapidity, immediate consequence, or certainty, of action accomplished in 
the future: dpdfe, xal wewphtera: speak, and tt shall be done instanter Ar. P). 1027, 
eb00s "Apiatos ddeorhtes: Gore pidos huty obdels Nedelveras Artacus will soon with- 
draw, so that we shall have no friend left X. A. 2.4. 5. 


1957. The future perfect may have an imperative force (1917): elpfeera 
yap rddnbés for the truth shall (let it) be spoken I. 7. 76. 


1958. When the perfect has the force of a present, the future perfect is used 
like a simple future (1946): «xexAfoopa: I shall bear the name, penvioopa shall 
remember, xexriooua: shall possess. So in the two active forms: re@rhtw J 
shall be dead, ¢orttw I shall stand. 

a. The aorist subjunctive with &» (2824), not the future perfect, is used to 
denote a past action in relation to an action still in the future. 


PERIPHRASTIC TENSES 


On the periphrastic forms of perfect, pluperfect, and future per- 
fect, see 599, 600. 


1959. Periphrastic Future.— A periphrastic future is formed by pé\dAw 
Iam about to, intend to, am (destined) to, am likely to (strictly think) with the 
present or future (rarely the aorist) infinitive. Thus, a péAd\w Aéyerry col wddau 
Soxet what Tam going to say has long been your opinion X. C. 8. 3. 18 (ep. 1885), 
Kyréavdpos wédrer fteew Cleander is on the point of coming X.A. 6. 4. 18, Ofoes 
Euedrer Adyea he purposed to inflict suffering B 39, tueddoy Srfios elypar I was des- 
tined to be happy o 188, ef rore wopedoiro cai wretoroar pédrover Sper Oat, wpooxadar 
Tous plrous éowoudacodoyetro if ever Cyrus was on the march and many were likely 
to catch sight of him, he summoned his friends and enyayed them in earnest 
talk X. A. 1.9. 28. 

a. The present infinitive usually occurs with né\Aw as a verb of will, the 
future infinitive with ué\\w as a verb of thinking. 

b. The aorist is used when it is important to mark the action as ingressive, 
resultative, or complexive: 3rep uédAdXw wabetv what I am doomed to suffer 
A. Pr. 625. 

c. #é\d\w I delay usually takes the present, rarely the aorist, infinitive. 

d. w&s ov ué\Xw and rl od péd\Aw Mean why should I not? Thus, ri & o¢ 
uéet yedotor elvac; how should it not be ridiculous ? P. R. 680 a. 
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1960. fueddo» is used of past intention in Zee xaradbecry he was about to 
stop fur the night X. A. 1. 8. 1, rods Eowdous xApfoery Eueddrov they intended to close 
the entrances T. 4.8. &eddoy with the infinitive denoting an unfulfilled past 
intention is a periphrasis for an aorist indicative with 4». Thus, od cvo7paredey 
Tueddov they would not have joined forces D. 19. 159 (= od &» cuvecrpdrevear). 
Cp. recturus eram, etc. 


1961. With «ip{. — The present and perfect participle are freely used with 
the forms of efu/ to form a periphrasis, especially when the participle has an 
adjectival character (1857): tye? dtapBetpopévous rivds elvac; do you think that 
some are being ruined ? P. R. 492 a, al réxvar SeepOapuévar Ecovrar the arts will 
be ruined X. C. 7.2. 13, %» ro0ro ovpdépow this was advantageous Ant. 5.18; 7 
6éXouee. is stronger than 047, S. O. T. 680. 


1962. The aorist participle is rarely so used, since it denotes a single act, 
not a characteristic : #cap dé reves cal yerdueror rp Nixig Abyou wpbrepor wpds rivas 
and communications between Nicias and some persons had actually been held 
hefore T. 4. 54. 

a. With &coua the aorist participle equals the future perfect: od cwrthods 
izsy; be silent, won't you, once and for all ? 8. O. T. 1146. 

1963. With i.—The periphrasis with #w and the aorist participle is 
analogous to the perfect in meaning, and emphasizes the permanence of the result 
attained (chiefly in Hdt. and the drama): xnpbtas €yw Ihave proclaimed 8. Ant.192. 

a. In Attic prose fw usu. has a separate force: Depads wpwyy Eye: xaradaBady 
he lately seized and now occupies Pherae D. 9.12. So with the (rare) perfect : 
ra éxmirhdeaca elxor dvaxexopicpévn they had carried up to the forts the provisions 
and kept them there X. A. 4. 7. 1. 

1964. With ylyvopa:. — The forms of yiyroua: often combine with a parti- 
ciple to form periphrases. Thus, x) cauvrdy . . . xrelvas yéry lest thou destroy 
thyself S. Ph. 778; in prose this periphrasis has the tone of tragedy. On 
yiyropa: with a substantive, see 1710, 1754. 

1965. With dalvopar. — The aorist participle is used periphrastically with - 
forms of galvozat. Thus, ody brép indy ob8¢ rr véuwry pporrlods od8 dyarvacrhoas 
garhoera: it will appear that he took no heed, nor felt any resentment, con- 
cerning you or the jaws D. 21. 39. 


VERBAL NOUNS 
1. The Infinitive. 2. The Participle. 3. The Verbal Adjectives 
In -ros and -réos. 
THE INFINITIVE 


1966. The infinitive is in part a verb, in part a substantive. 

a. Many substantives are closely related to verbs, but not all verbs can form 
substantives. All verbs can, however, form infinitives. 

b. The word infinitive denotes a verbal form without any limitations (jinis) 
uf number and person. 


1967. The infinitive is like a verb herein: 
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a. It shows the distinctions of voice and tense (but not those of number and 
person). Having tenses, it can express different stages of action (action simply 
occurring, continuing, or finished); whereas the corresponding substantive «1s 
forth the abstract idea without these distinctions. Contrast roety, wocjoess, 
wothoa, weronxévar With wrolnois making. 

b. It can have a subject before it and a predicate after it, and it can have an 
object in the genitive, dative, or accusative like the corresponding finite verb. 
Infinitives scarcely ever stand in the subjective genitive; and the object of an 
infinitive never stands in the objective genitive. 

c. It is modified by adverbs, uot by adjectives. 

d. It may take d» and with that particle represent &» with the indicative 
(1784 ff.) or dy with the optative (1824). 

e. It forms clauses of result with Gove, and temporal clauses with wpls, etc. 


1968. The infinitive is like a substantive herein: 

a. It may be the subject or object of a verb. 

b. With the (neuter) article it shows all the case forms (except the vocative): 
rd (rod, rw, 7d) Adecw, Adve», etc. 

c. It may be governed by prepositions: wpd rod Ades. 

1969. The infinitive was originally a verbal noun in the dative (in part pos- 
sibly also in the locative) case. The use to express purpose (2008) is a survival 
of the primitive meaning, from which all the other widely diverging uses were 
developed in a manner no longer always clear to us. But the to or for meaning 
seen in parddvey fxoney we have come to learn (for learning) can also be dis- 
cerned in ddvapua: (Sety I have power for seeing, then I can see. Cp. 2000, 2006 a 
As early as Homer, when the datival meaning had been in part obscured, the 
infinitive was employed as nominative (as subject) and accusative (as object). 
After Homer, the infinitive came to be used with the neuter article, the substan- 
tive idea thus gaining in definiteness. The article must be used when the infini- 
tive stands as an object in the genitive or dative, and when it depends on 
prepositions. 

1970. The infinitive is used as subject, as predicate, and to sup- 
plement the meaning of words and clauses. 


1971. The negative of the infinitive is ny; but ov, used with a 
finite mood in direct discourse, is retained when that mood becomes 
infinitive in indirect discourse. Sometimes, however, py is used in 
place of this od (2723 ff.). 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE NOUN WITH THE INFINITIVE 


1972. In general the subject of the infinitive, if expressed at all, 
stands in the accusative; when the subject of the infinitive is the 
same as the subject or object of the governing verb, or when it has 
already been made known in the sentence, it is not repeated with 
the infinitive. 

1973. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as that of the governing 
verb, it is omitted, and a predicate noun stands in the nominative case. 
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olua: elSévau: I think that I know P. Pr. 812, Iépons ign elvar he said he was 
a Persian X. A. 4. 4. 17, éya obx duodroyhow Axdnros fxew I shall not admit that 
I have come uninvited P.S. 174d, dpodoyets wept eué Adcxos yeyerfoba:; do you 
admit that you have been guilty as regards me? X. A.1.6.8 (cp. 4.2.27 in 2268). 

a. ‘The nominative is used when the infinitive, expressing some action or 
state of the subject of the main verb, has the article in an oblique case. Thus, 
robrap dfiwGels 8:4 7d warpixds adry plros elvar justifying these requesta on the 
ground that he was his hereditary friend Aes. 3. 52, rotro 8 érole: éx rod xaderds 
elva: this he effected by reason of his being severe X.A.2. 6.9, éwl T@ dot rots 
Aecwopéras elvas éxwéuworras (colonists) are sent out to be the equals of those zhu 
stay at home T. 1. 34. 

b. The nominative stands usually in sentences with dei», xpirac etc., depen- 
dent on a verb of saying or thinking. Thus, fyoduny.. . wepetvar Sety abrdy xal 
peyaropuysdrepos palvecOac I thought I ought to surpass them and to show myself 
more magnificent D.19.235, Here tyyotuny deity is equivalent to J thought it proper. 

c. When the governing verb is a participle in an oblique case, a predicate 
noun usually agrees with the participle, and rarely stands in the nominative, 
Thus, draAn\ayels rovrwy raéy packéyrwr Sixacrdy elva: being rid of those who 
profess to be judges P: A. 41a, ras dpxyds Sl8wor... rots del Sdtaorw dploras elvas 
it dispenses the offices to those who always seem to be the most deserving 
P. Menex. 288 d. 

1974. A pronoun subject of the infinitive, if (wholly or partially) identical 
with the subject of the main verb, is generally expressed when emphatic, and 
stands in the accusative (cases of the nominative are rare and suspected) ; but 
the indirect reflexive o¢eis stands in the nominative or accusative. 

oluar éue wrelw xphuara elpydoGa # Adrovs cbrdvo I think I have made more 
money than.any two others together P. Hipp. M. 282 e, #ynodpevos éuavrdy érierxé- 
crepor elvas (emphatic for trynodpevos éwcecxécrepos elvar) deeming myself to be too 
honest P. A. 36 b, rods 3¢ OnBalous Wyeiro. . . ddcery Srws Boddherar wpdrrey éauréy 
he thoughi the Thebans would let him have his own way 1.6. 9, ob odets ddinete Oar, 
aN’ éxelvovs uGdXop he said that not they (the speaker and the other Lacedaemo- 
nians), buf they (the Toroneans) rather had been wronged 4. 114 (but ogas in 
1228 b). 

a. After a preceding accusative with the infinitive, a second pronoun refer- 
ring to a different person, and also subject of an infinitive, must also stand in the 
accusative whether or not it denotes the same person as the subject of the gov- 
erning verb. Thus, dAAd voulfes fuds uev dvéterGal cov, abrds (see below) de 
turheew; Kal Huds pev droyngreicbal gov, o¢ (not od) 3 ob wavcecOa: but do you 
think that we are going to put up with you, while you strike us yourself? and 
that we are going to acquit you, while you will not cease your outrageous con- 
duct ? D. 21. 204. aérés, above and in KXéw» ovx fn adrés, GAN éxeivoy orpariryety 
Cleon satd that not he himself, but that Nicias was in command T. 4. 28, is not 
the expressed subject of the infinitive, but adrés of direct discourse (adrés rurfoeas, 
aérds of orparry®) ; hence aérés is not used here for ceauréy (daurév). 

1975. When the subject of the infinitive is different from that of the govern- 
img verb, it stands in the accusative; and a predicate noun stands also in the 
accusative. 
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voultw yap buds éyol elvar cat warpléa xat dldous for I think you are to me both 
fatherland and friends X. A. 1.3.6, rd» yap caddy xd-ya0dr dvdpa eddaluora el val 
gnu for I maintain that the noble and good man is happy P. G. 470 @. 

1976. A predicate noun takes the case of the subject of an infinitive itself 
dependent on a subjectless infinitive. Thus, jyiry 3é rocoto: doxety ofGs wavro- 
Sarods dalverOac they manage it so that they seem to us to appear in various 
forms P. R. 881 6. 

1977. Several infinitives may be used in succession, one infinitive being the 
subject of another: wept woddoi rocovperos undert 8bta: SBplfeyv BovrhecOar regard- 
tng it of great importance nol to seem to any one to wish to behave outrageously 
L. 28. 5. 


1978. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as the odject (in the 
genitive or dative) of the governing verb, it is often omitted, and a predicate 
noun is either attracted into the genitive or dative, or stands in the accusative 
in agreement with the omitted subject of the infinitive. See 1060-1062. 

tLeoriv huty dyabots elvas or Eteoriv Hyutvy dyadovs elvas it is in our power to be 
good (lit. to be good is possible for us). Thus, deduced" ody inary .. . dxpodcacba 
TOy Neyoutrwr, érOipndévras brs xrrd. we ask you therefore to listen to what is 
said, considering that, etc. 1.14.6. Cp. vir coe tteoriy dvdpl yeréoOar quoted 
in 1062 with Aaxedaipovlos kerri duty plrous yeréoOar tt is in your power to 
become friends to the Lacedaemonians T.4.29. The latter construction may > 
be explained as abbreviated for ffecri» bir (iuds) pldrous -yeréo Oat. 

1979. The subject of the infinitive is often retained when it is the same as 
the (omitted) oblique object of the governing verb. Thus, wapiyyete rh Swha 
7lOecOa rods “EXAnvas he issued orders that the Greeks should get under arms 
X.A. 2. 2. 21. 


1980. An indefinite or general subject of the infinitive (ried, revds, dvOps- 
wous) is commonly omitted; and a predicate noun stands in the accusative. 
Thus, PtAdvrOpwror elvar det one (rind) must be humane I. 2.165 (cp. 1984), pgor 
wapawwety 9 wadéyra xaprepety it is easier for a man to give advice than to endure 
suffering Men. Sent. 471, dpavras yap 9 uh Spdvras Hdtor Oaveiy for it is preferable 
to die in action rather than doing nothing E. Hel. 814. 

1981. The construction of the accusative with the infinitive seems to have 
originated from the employment of the infinitive to complement the meaning 
of transitive verbs ; as in xeXetw oe dwedOety I command you to depart. Here 
the accusative was separated from the transitive verb and felt to be the inde- 
pendent subject of the infinitive (J command that you depart). Gradually the 
accusative with the infinitive was used even after verbs incapable of taking an 
object-accusative. 


PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL CONSTRUCTION 


1962. Instead of an impersonal passive verb with the accusative 
and infinitive as subject, Greek often uses the personal passive con- 
struction, the accusative becoming the nominative, subject to the 
leading verb. 

Thus, Kipos }yyéA@n vixfjoa Cyrus was reported tu have conquered instead of 
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ryOOn Kdoor vixfioa it was reported that Cyrus had conquered, and Slxaés elus 
drehOeiy I am justified in going away instead of dlxardy darcy éue dwedOety tt te 
right for me to go away. English sometimes has to use the impersonal construc- 
tion in place of the Greek personal construction (cp. 2107). 

a. The personal construction is more common with Aéyerar, dyyéAderas, 
éuodoyetras and other passive verbs of saying (regular with passive verbs of think- 
tng) ; With cupBalve: it happens ; with dvayxaios necessary, &£.0s worthy, dixavs just, 
duvarés possible, éwirhdews fit, etc., followed by a form of elvac, instead of dvay- 
caiov, dior, etc. Thus, 6 "Acovpws eis rhy yupary atroid éuBadrely dyyédXNera: the 
Assyrian is reported to be about to make an incursion into his country X.C. 6. 
3.30, woAdh ris droyla tupBalver ylyveoOar much absurdity would result P. Phil. 
55a, Sixasos ef elxet» tt is right for you to speak P.S.214c, rh» airlay obrés éore 
Sixavos Exew it is right for him to bear the blame D. 18.4. Both constructions . 
together : gol yap 3} Aéyerat wdvv ye reGepaweicba: 6'AwddXwe, xal ce wdvra éxelvy 
wecObpevor xparrey for Apollo is said to have been greatly served by you, and 
(it is said) that you do everything in obedience to him X.C. 7.2.15. Cp. 2104. 

N.— 87 bs dors and davepés dor: take Sr: or the participle (2107) ; d9Ad» éore 
and davepdy éor: take brs, not the infinitive. 


1983. The personal constructions 30xd, Yona (2089 c), déw are regular instead 
of Soxet, focxe it seems, det it lacks (much or little). So with ¢al»youa: for palverar, 

Sox ydp wot Aduvaros elvac for I seem to be unable P.R.368 b, doxoiuér poe 
cabs Oa: ti seems to me that we are encamped X. A. 1.3.12, viv ye Rudy Locnas 
Bagcreds elvar: now at least you seem to be our king X.C.1.4. 6, roddod déw éyd 
brep duavrot drodoyeicba. Tam far from speaking in my own defence P. A. 30d, 
pixpod éd3énoer Kiéwpor Axacay xaracyxety he almost (lacked a little) occupied the 
whole of Cyprus 1.9.62, ed od Aéyerr halves you seem to speak well Ar. Nub. 408. 

a. Soxet pol riva édOety for Soxe? ris por éNOetv it seems to me that some one came 
is very rare. doxei meaning it seems good, it is decreed always takes the infin- 
itive (1984, 1991). Sox® believe has the construction of 1902 c. Cp. 1998. 


THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT THE ARTICLE 
AS SUBJECT, PREDICATE, AND APPOSITIVE 


1964. As Subject.— The infinitive may be used as subject, espe- 
cially with quasi-impersonal verbs and expressions (933 a). 


ypdupara uadeiy Set to learn to read is necessary Men. Sent. 96, rl xp rovety; 
what must be done? X.A.2. 1.16, xbopos (dori) xadds rovro Spay to perform 
this well is a credit T.1. 6, waow ddety xaderdr (€o71) to please everybody ts difft- 
cult Solon 7, &Soter avrots rpotévac tt seemed best to them to proceed X. A.2. 1. 2, 
cundéper atrois pldous elva: it is for their interest to be friends X.O.11.28. Cp. 
1062, 1978. 


1985. Such quasi-impersonal verbs and expressions are de? it is necessary, 
xe} (properly a substantive with éo7i omitted, 793) it is necessary, Soxet tt 
seems good, tar: it is possible, ttecr: it is in one’s power, olév ré dor: it is posst- 
ble, wpéwec and wpoohxe it is fitting, cvpBalver it happens; and many expressions 
formed by éorf and a predicate noun, as Ago it is right, Slkacov i is just, dvay- 
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xa*oy it is necessary, Suvaréy it is possible, d8évaroyv (or dddvara) it is impossible, 
aloxpoy tt is disgraceful, caddy it ts honourable, pa and xaipés it is time. With 
the last two expressions the old dative use of the infinitive is clear: dpa BouAded- 
eoGa: it is time for considering P. Soph. 241 b. 

a. On the personal dds ely, Sixads elu, 8oxe, see 1982. For de? xe rovro 
héyew we find the personal Séoua: rofro Adyar. Note the attraction in rd rAHGos 
rev évévrwy elwety the number of the things tt is pussible to mention L 5. 110 
(for rotrwy 4 Everriy). 

b. def and xp% regularly take the accusative and infinitive (cp. 1662) ; dvdyxy 
tt is necessary takes the accusative or dative with the infinitive. 

c. The subject of the infinitive is expressed or omitted according to the 
sense. 

da. Homer shows only the beginnings of the use of the infinitive as a real 
subject, i.e. not a grammatical subject, as in 1984. 


1986. As Predicate. —- In definitions the infinitive may be used as 
a predicate noun with éori. 


Td yap yrava ériorhuny AaBety dor for to learn is to get knowledge P. Th. 
209 e. 


1987. As an Appositive.— The infinitive may stand in apposition 
to a preceding substantive, pronoun, or adverb. 
els olwwds Aptrros, dubverOa: wept xdrpns one omen is best, to fight for our coun- 
try M 243, elroy. . . rotro pbvoy dpav rdvras, TH rpbcbev ExecOa: I told all to pay 
heed to this only, viz., to follow their leader X. C. 2. 2. 8, cal buds 5¢ ovrws, 3 raides, 
. éraldevoy, rods per yepacrépous rporinay, Tay de vewrépwy wporerinjodarc and I 
have instructed you, too, my children (to this effect) to honour your elders in pre- 
Serence to yourselves and to receive honour Jrum the younger in preference to them 
X. C. 8. 7. 10. 


198s. The infinitive not in indirect discourse, and in indirect dis- 
course, 18 often used as the object of a verb. 


THE INFINITIVE NOT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


1969. The infinitive as object not in indirect discourse is used 
after almost any verb that requires another verb to complete its 
meaning. The tenses of this infinitive are timeless, and denote only 
stage of action. 


1990. The infinitive may be the only expressed object, or it may 
be one of two expressed objects, of the leading verb. 


waldevois cad} Siddoxe xpjoBac vdpos a good education teaches vbedience to 
the laws X. Ven. 12. 14, dcaycyrdonery we rods dyaGods kal rods xaxods €3l3ater he 
taright you to distinguish the good and the bad X. M. 3.1.9. 

a. Verbs signifying to ask, bid, furbid, permit, teach, etc., allow an infinitive 
as one of two objects. 

b. Many verbal expressions, formed by a substantive and a verb, take the 
infinitive. Thus, rods dAXous &iddoxew réxwny Exovew they possess the skill to 
teach (the) others L 16.11. Cp. 2000. 
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A. Object Infinitive after Verbs of Will or Desire 


1991. Verbs of will or desire (and their opposites) are often fol- 
lowed by an infinitive. The infinitive with a subject accusative 
denotes that something should (may) be or be done. The negative 
is py (see 2719-2721). 

FOedor abrod dxotew they were willing to listen to him X. A. 2. 6. 11, éBovAetorro 
éxdewety rhy widuy they planned to leave the city Hdt. 6, 100, ra fdiora. .. fyre? 
roeiy he seeks to do what he likes best X.M. 4.6.11, Bactreds df&cot oe dwor)eiy 
the king asks that you sail away X. H. 8. 4.25, txéreve ph droxreiva: he entreated 
that they should not put him (self) to death L. 1.25, réurovew . . . orpareve- 
cOa: éxl Kaplay they send orders that he shall march upon Caria X. H. 3. 1.7, 
USote whety roy ArxiBiddny it was decided that Alcibiades should sail T. 6. 29. 

a. Verbs of will or desire with an accusative subject of the infinitive form 
one of the classes of substantive clauses introduced in English by that, though 
the infinitive in English is often more idiomatic. 


1992. Of verbs of will or desire that take the infinitive some have 
an object 

a. In the accusative (or are intransitive), ¢.g.: alpodya: choose, alré, atroo- 
par ask, Gf8 claim, ask, Bovdebopasr resolve, BotAopar wish, will, Simard deem 
right, Siavootpas intend, HAs (poet. Awe), wish, will, atwba am wont to, dr 
Xatpe altempt, 4& permit, Yyr& seek, nertebo command, suggest, invite, pido 
delay, wap@par try, whawe send, mpoOtpotpas am zealous, mpoxadodpas invite, 
wporptwe urge, owebdSe hasten, am eager, cwovbdle am eager, roApd dare, PAs 
am wont to, Ynol{opa vole. 

b. In the genitive, ¢.g.: Séopac ask, éw8tp@ and dptyopa: desire. 

c. In the dative, ¢.g.: ebxopas pray, tapayyOAe and wpoeratrre command, 
émBovlebe purpose, cvpBovdsim advise, drirpére and ovyxap& permit, rapawd 
exhort, Sox@ por I have a mind to; and Atye, dlwov, hovd, hpdf{e tell (and Pod 
shout) in the sense of command. 

N.—welOw urge to a course of action, takes the infinitive, relOw convince 
generally has ws, rarely the accusative with the infinitive. Thus, &reer adrdy 
xa’ abrdy wopetderGa: he urged him to go by himself X. A. 6.2.13, 0d yap wreloovra 
ol roddol, ws od abrds otk HOA\noas driéva: for most people will not be con- 
vinced that of your own free will you did not desire to go away P.Cr. 44c 
(infinitive X.M.1.1.20). 


1993. Verbs of will or desire not to do anything are e.g. : dé8orxa, poBoGuat 
Sear, petyw avoid, éxxd seruple, alcxbvopat, aldoduar (2126) feel shame to, drayo- 
petw furbid, cwr\6w hinder, dxéxopvat abstain from, ebdr\aBodua:, puddrropa beware 
of. Thus, PoBoduac dedéyxer oe I fear to refute you P.G.457e, alexdvopar 
butr elwrety rddn03-I am ashamed to tell you the truth P. A. 22 b. 


1994. Under verbs of will or desire are included verbs expressing an activity 
to the end that something shall or shall not be done. Thus, dwu offer, give, 
diaudyoua struggle against, roid, siarphrropat, xarepydiona manage, effect, 
raptxw offer (others in 1992, 1993). 
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1995. Several verbs of will or desire take 8xws with the future or the sub- 
junctive (verbs of effort, 2211, 2214) ; or uh with the subjunctive (verbs of fear, 
2225) ; some take the participle (2123 ff.). 


1996. The infinitive may be used with the 

a. Genitive or dative when the expression of desire is addressed to a person 
and the genitive or dative depends on the leading verb. Here the sentence is 
simple. Thus, déouac iuady ... Td Slxasa Woploacba 1 ask you to render a just 
verdict I. 19. 61, rots ddXows wae waptyyedrer eEowNlferGar he ordered all the rest 
to arm themselves X. A. 1.8.3. 

b. Accusative when the action of a person is desired (example in 1979). 
Such sentences are complex. 

N. — Verbs of commanding allow either a or b; but only xedXedw with the 
accusative permits either meaning: xed\edw o¢ raidra ph woeiy I tell you not to 
do this and I command that you shall not do this. Cp. 1981. 


1997. Several verbs signifying to say are also used as verbs of will and then 
mean command. The agent commanded usually stands in the accusative sub- 
ject of the infinitive. So with Aé¢yw, elroy, dpdtw, gwrd. Thus Aédyes o” éye 
3bAw DironrHrny AaBety I say that thou shalt take Philoctetes by craft S. Ph. 101, 
rotras Edevyor whety I told them that they should sail D.19. 150, wdvres FXcyor 
rods Tobrwy Aptavras 8olva: Sixny all said that the ringleaders should suffer punish- 
ment X. A. 5. 7. 34, elwov rhy O0pay Kxexdeicbar they commanded that the door 
should be shut (and stay shut) X.H.65.4.7, Baocteds &ypaye wdoads ras év ry 
“EXAdSe worecs atrovdpous elvac the king issued a written order that all the cities 
in Greece should be independent (not: wrote that they were independent) X. H. 
6.3. 12. 

a. The agent may stand in the dative as yada» Aéyw oa I bid thee let go 
S. 0. C. 840. 


1998. The present and aorist infinitive (both timeless) are the usual tenses 
of the infinitive after verbs of will or desire (see 1869). The perfect is rare; 
as elroy rhy Obpay xexdetoGar (1997). Soxd and soxd po signifying J have a 
mind to or I.am determined to take the present or aorist like SoxeZ: rév 6b70r 
did-yew Sox I have a mind to bring out the ass Ar. Vesp. 177, éya ob” pos doce 
. + Vonyhoacba «rr. now I have a mind tu show, etc. P. Eu. 288c. Cp. 1983 a. 
When it is clearly denoted that the action resolved on is to follow without delay 
the future is used; as in ddAd por Soxd .. . od relcerOac atry but J am deter- 
mined that I will not accept his opinion P. Th. 183 d. 

a. Some verbs, as xceXedw, which might be held to introduce indirect discourse, 
are classed under verds of will or desire, because, like these verbs, they do not 
regularly take the future infinitive ; and because, unlike verbs of saying and 
thinking (which admit all the tenses of the infinitive) they introduce infinitives 
which do not show differences of time. The future infinitive does not express a 
command. For a few cases of the future after verbs of will or desire, see 1869. 


1999. Verbs signifying to hope, expect, promise, threaten, and stoear, when 
followed by the aorist (less often the present) infinitive (1868), have the con- 
struction of verbs of will or desire. When such verbs take the future infinitive 
they have the construction of indirect discourse. 
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B. Infinitive after Other Verbs 


2000. The infinitive follows many verbs, especially such as denote 
ability, fitness, necessity, etc. (and their opposites). 

otxér: é8tvaro .. . Buorever he was no longer able to live T. 1.180, vety éxe- 
ordpevos knowing how to swim X. A. 6.7. 25, wepbxadol re Awavres . . . apaprd- 
ver and all men are by nature prone to err T.3.45, pavOdvoveww Apyew re xal 
ApxerOa: they learn how to govern and be governed X. A.1.9.4; also after the 
impersonals of 1985. 

a. &w I can is derived from the meaning I have especially with a verb of 
saying. Thus, Aids rhayar Exovory eixeiy they can proclaim a stroke of Zeus 
A. Ag. 367. 


C. Infinitive after Adjectives, Adverbs, and Substantives 


2001. The infinitive serves to define the meaning of adjectives, 
adverbs, and substantives, especially those denoting ability, fitness, 
capacity, etc. (and their opposites), and generally those analogous in 
meaning to verbs which take the infinitive (2000). Here the datival 
meaning (purpose, destination) is often apparent. Cp. 1969. 


2002. Adjectives and Adverbs. —Ixavol judas wopedei» able to assist us X. A. 
3.3. 18, Seuwds Aéyecr, xaxds Brwvac skilled in speaking, evil in life Aes. 3.174, oloc 
dtretr able to love D. 25.2, &romol elas udxecOa they are ready to fight X.C. 
4.1.1, G&pxew d&idraros most worthy to govern X.A.1.9.1, odds . . . duhyavos 
elaehOety orparedyart @ road impracticable for an army to enter 1.2.21, xaXewd» 
diafalver hard to cross 5.6.9, érwojjoa dtets quick to conceive T.1.70. So also 
after pddios easy, Hdvs pledsant, Slxaios just, dvayxaios necessary, éwirhdeos suit- 
able, dya0és good, alrios responsible for, nadaxés incapable of; cp. ddlyos 1063. 
After adverbs: «dAXora ldety most splendid to behold X. C. 8.3. 5. 

a. Some of these adjectives take the infinitive by analogy to the related 
verbs, a8 rpdGvpos zealous (wrpodvpotpa), émcorhywy Knowing how (érlorapac). 


2003. olos jit, Seos sufficient take the infinitive like the fuller expressions 
rowvros olos, rosovros Sc0s. Thus, od yap Ry Goa ola 7d wedlor Apdeay for it was not 
the proper season to irrigate the plain X.A.2.3.13, d00v drofiy sufficient to live 
off of T. 1.2, rowtros ofos ... wrelOecOar the kind of a man to be convinced 
P. Cr. 46 b. On rogodros Gore (ws) see 2263. Hom. has the infinitive after roios, 
tégos, etc. 


2004. Substantives. — As, ol waides iptv dAlyou grxlav Exovor rardevterOar 
your children are almost of an age to be edugated P. Lach. 187c. With deri 
omitted : cxodr\h ye juty parOdvecr we have leisure to learn X.C.4. 3.12, dvdyxn 
welOecOar there is need to obey X. H. 1.6.8, wepalvecy 48n Spa it is high time to 
Anish X. A. 3.2, 32. Cp. 1985. 


2005. The infinitive is added, like an accusative of respect (1601, 1602), 
to intransitive verbs (especially in poetry), to adjectives (more frequently in 
poetry), and to substantives (rarely), Thus, rotos (Setv such in aapect (lit. to 
look on) Theognis 216, édpay orvyrds of a repulsive expression X. A. 2. 6. 9, dxod- 
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oa: wmayxddws Fxe it is very jine to hear D. 19.47, Gadua wal dxofisa: @ marvel 
even to hear of P. L. 656d. 


2006. The infinitive limiting the meaning of an adjective is commonly active 
(or middle) in cases where the passive is more natural in English, Thus, Adyos 
duvards karavojca a speech capable of being understood P.Ph.90c, dgcos Gavpd- 
cat woorthy to be admired T. 1.138 (but dkcos Gavudter@ar X.C. 6. 1. 6). 

a. The active use is due to the old datival function of the infinitive: 3urards 
xaravojoa: capable for understanding. 


2007. The infinitive, with or without dore or &s, may be used with 
7 than after comparatives, depending on an (implied) idea of ability 


or inability.  dore is more common than ¥ or 4 ds. Cp. 2264. 


Td yap wonpa petfow } dépew fur the disease ts too great to be borne S.O.T. 
"1293, poPoipat uh re petfor f Gore dépery Sivacdac xaxdy ry worec ovuBZ I fear lest 
some calamity befall the State greater than it can bear X. M. 8. 6.17, Bpaxérepa 
A ws ébixvetoOar too short to reach X. A. 8.3. 7. 

a. The force of 4 éo0re may be expressed by the genitive; as, xpetocor Néyou 
(T. 2. 60) = xpetogor 4 Gore AéyerGar. Cp. 1077. 

b. Words implying a comparison may take the infinitive with Sere or os 
(1068). 


D. Infinitive of Purpose and Result 


2008. Infinitive of Purpose. — The infinitive may express purpose 
(usually only with verbs taking the accusative). 


ratrny thy xdpav érérpepe Siapwdoa. rots “EXAnoww he gave this land over to 
the Greeks to plunder X. A. 1.2.19, 7d Husou (rod orparetuaros) xaréXcwe puddr- 
rev Td orparéxedoy he left half (of the army) behind to guard the camp 6.2.1, 
lévac éwl Baoidéa obx éylyvero 7a lepd the sacrifices did not turn out (favourable) 
for going against the king 2.2.3, Apordpxy ... Edore Audpay dwodoyhoacbat 
you granted a day to Aristarchus to make his defence X. H. 1. 7.28, 4 Odpa 4 ead 
dvépxro ... elocédvar TH Seouérp re €uod my duur stood open for any petitioner 
of mine to enter 5.1.14, wapéxw euaurdv épwrav I affer myself to be questioned 
P. A. 33 b, ras yuvaixas wiety pepotcas the women bringing (something) to drink 
X.H.7.2.9. Cp. also 2082 e. 


2009. The infinitive of purpose is used in prose especially after verbs mean- 
ing to give, entrust, choose, appuint, take, receive. Verbs signifying to send, 
go, come usually take the future active participle (2065); but T.6.50 has d8éca 
TY vey mpobwenpar és Tov uéyay Niudva wheioa they sent ahead ten ships to sail 
into the great harbour ; and in poetry the infinitive often denotes purpose after 
these verbs, and after elya: in Homer (A 20) and Hadt. (6. 25). 


2010. After verbs meaning to have (or be) at one’s disposition: ol erpartd- 
rac dpyopior ovk elxov éwiciriferdac the soldiers did not have money by means of 
which they could provision themselves X. A.7.1.7, éxet oxide dort xal wba cabl- 
feoOa there is shude and grass to sit down in P. Phae. 229 b, 


2011. Infinitive of Result. — The infinitive may be used with dove 
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(sometimes with &s) to denote a result, often an intended result. 
See 2260 ff. 


a. Several verbs, substantives, and adjectives usually taking the infinitive 
also admit Sore with the infinitive (2271); and the infinitive is found where 
Gere with the infinitive might be expected : urynuovevovory ddebévra roiroy éXedbepor 
elras they recall that he was emancipated (lit. released so as to be free) D. 29. 25. 
Here the redundant infinitive expresses an intended result. 

N.— This redundant use of elya: is common in Hom. and Hdt. 


E. Absolute Infinitive 


2012. Certain idiomatic infinitives are used absolutely in paren- 
thetical phrases to limit the application of a single expression or 
of the entire sentence. 

a. Verbs of Saying. — ws Yxos elxeiv, ws elxeity 80 to speak, almost; (ds) 
dwhds elweiy, ws cuveddyre (1497) elweiv, ws (é» Bpaxet Or) currdpws elwxeiv to speak 
briefly, concisely ; ws éwl way elxety, 7d otuway elweivy speaking generally ; oxeddr 
elxeiy 80 to say, almost ( paene dixerim) ; ody beg elxeiv in God's name; and so 
ws with Aé¢yery, dpdiev, elpicba, as ws év rire elpfcba in general. Examples: 
d\nbés ye ws Exos elweiy otdev elphxacw not one word of truth, I may say, did 
they utter P. A. 17a, dya@dy per dwdds elxeiy oddey yéyove 77 wore in a word the 
State gained no advantage Dinarchus 1.33. 

b. ws (€ros) elwrety is often used to limit too strict an application of a general 
statement, especially was or od8els. Thus, rdvres ws Uros elwety nearly every one, 
oddels ws Exos elweiy almost no one. It is thus used like paene dizerim ; rarely, 
like ut ita dicam, to soften the strength of a metaphor. 

c. Especially common is the absolute elvac in éxay elvar willingly, intention- 
ally, if you can help it, usually in negative or quasi-negative statements (éxay 
may be inflected). Also in 7d xara rotrow (éxi rotrw) elva: as far as he is 
concerned, ows... ely: as far as... t8 concerned, 7d wiv elvac at present. 
_Examples: o032 févos éxdy elvac yéd\wra wapéxes nor do you intentionally 
cause strangers to laugh X.C. 2.2.15, éxoioa elvar obx dwodelxera: it is not 
willingly separated P. Phae. 252 a, ré ye éx’ éxetvoy elvac downs (Ay) so far, at least, 
as it depended on him you would have been saved L. 18. 58. 

d. Other expressions: é¢uol Soxety, ws euol doxety, ws euol xpivar as it seems to 
me, in my opinion, (ws) elxdoat to make @ guess, (ws) cupBddAdAav to compare, 
(es) dxoica: to the ear, ws Suourfoa to recall the matter, bcov yé w eldévas as far 
as I know, etc.; drlyou Sety, pixpol 3etv almost, all but (dev may be omitted, 
1309). Examples: 6 yap Krhoiwwos truxe wbppw xadefopevos rol Kdecrlov, éyol 
doxet»y for Clesippus, it seems to me, happened to be sitting at a distance 
Srom Clinias P. Eu. 274 b, pixpod defy rpla rddarra almost three talents 
D. 27. 29. 

e. Some of these absolute infinitives may be explained by reference to thie 
idea of purpose (2008) or result. Thus, cuveAdvr: elwety for one compressing the 
matter to speak (cp. ut paucis dicam), pixpod detv so as to lack little. Others 
recall the adverbial accusative (1606); cp. éuol doxety with yrauny utr. 
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F. Infinitive in Commands, Wishes, and Exclamations 


2013. Infinitive in Commands.— The infinitive may be used for the 
second person of the imperative. The person addressed is regarded 
as the subject. This infinitive is commoner in poetry than in prose 
(where it has a solemn or formal force). 

Oapo Sy viv, Acéundes, éxi Tpweoor udxecOa: with good courage now, Diomed, 
fight against the Trojans E 124, od 8€, KNeaplda . . . ras wUdads dvolfas émrexbeir 
but do you, Clearidas, open the gates and sally forth T. 6. 9. 

a. This infinitive may be used in conjunction with an imperative: d«odere 
Neg * xara ra wadrpia Tovs xbas wtveyv hear ye, good people! drink the Pitchers as 
our stres drank! Ar. Ach. 1000. 

b. The infinitive for the third person of the imperative often occurs in legal 
language (laws, treaties, etc.), and does not necessarily depend on the principal 
verb. Thus, &r7 dé elvac ras oxovdas wevrixovra and the treaty shall continue for 
Jifty years T.5,18. In this construction the infinitive has the force of an infini- 
tive dependent on &okte (it was voted that) or the like. So in medical language, 
as wivey d¢ Vdwp it is well for the patient to drink water Hippocrates 1.151. 

c. The infinitive (with subject accusative) is rarely used for the third person 
of the imperative when there is an unconscious ellipsis of a word like 56s grant, 
or eBxoua: I pray. Thus, revxea cudhods pepérw xoldas éwl vfas, cua 8é olxad’ 
éudy Sdpevar wade let him strip off my arms and carry them to the holiow ships, 
but let him give back my body to my home H 78. 

d. In negative commands (prohibitions) 44 with the infinitive is poetic and 
Ionic: ofs wh werdfer do not approach these (=puh wédage) A. Pr. 712, unde careiy 
xw bAfBiov and do not call him happy yet Hat. 1. 82. 


2014. Infinitive in Wishes. — The infinitive with a subject accusa- 
tive may be used in the sense of the optative of wish, usually with 
the same ellipsis as in 2013 c. 

Geol wodtrat, uh pe dovrelas ruxetv ye gods of my country, may bondage not be 
my lot! A. Sept. 253, & Zeb, éxyevéo Oar yor "A@nvaious relaacba: oh Zeus, that it 
be granted to me to punish the Athenians! Hat. 5.106 (cp. d Zed, 56s pe relaa- 
cOa: pbpow warpbs oh Zeus, grant that I may avenge my father's murder | A.Ch. 
18). This construction is very rare in Attic prose: rd» xuynyérny Exorra éfcdru 
. - « dadpay éoGijra the hunter should go forth in a light dress X. Ven. 6. 11. 
Here no definite verb can be supplied. : 

a. The nominative with the infinitive (instead of the optative) after al ydp 
occurs in Homer (7 311, w 376). 


2015. Infinitive in Exclamations. — The infinitive is often used in 
exclamations of surprise or indignation. ‘The subject stands in the 
accusative. 

éué wadety rdde that I should suffer this! A. Eum. 837, rocovronkt rpépecy xéva to 
keep a dog like that! Ar. Vesp. 835. 


On the infinitive with é¢’ & (é¢’ gre) see 2279; with wpiv, see 2453. 
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INFINITIVE AS OBJECT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2016. The infinitive is used as the object of verbs of saying and 
thinking. Such infinitives denote both time and stage of action 
(cp. 1866). 

a. The finite verb of a sentence placed in dependence on a verb of saying or 
thinking that requires the infinitive, becomes infinitive, which infinitive stands jn 
the relation of a substantive as subject or object of the leading verb. Commonly 
as object: thus, Kipos vixg Cyrus is victorious, when made the object of ¢nel he 
says, becomes a part of a new sentence gyoi Kipor rica», in which Kipory uxdar is 
the object of g@ncl. As subject, when the verb of saying is passive: thus, in 
Aéyera: Kipoy vixdy, the last two words form the subject of Aéyera:. 


2017. Verbs of saying are e.g.: say pnul, Pdoxw, Aéyw; confess dporoyd ; 
promise brigxvotpat, bwodéxouat, érayyéAdouat, bplerapya; pretend wpooroo0par ; 
swear Suvtyr; deny dwaprodua; gainsay dvrikéyw; dispute dudioBy7d, etc. 

Some verbs of saying admit other constructions than the infinitive, and espe- 
cially Sre or ws (2579). Aéyw, elroy, ppdtw, pwrd with Src or ds mean say, with 
the infinitive command (1997). 

a. @nul say, assert, express the opinion that in classical Greek is almost 
always followed by the infinitive, but by gr: very often in the later language. 
¢yut Sr. occurs in X. A. 7.1.5 (dnl os in L.7.19, X. H. 6.8.7; D. 4.48, 27. 
19 by anacoluthon). 

b. Aéyw state (impart a fact) takes either the infinitive or ri or ws. The 
infinitive occurs usually with the passive (Aéyera, etc.) either in the personal or 
impersonal construction (1982 a). The active forms of Aéyw with the infinitive 
mean command (1997). 

c. elroy said usually takes dr: or &s ; with the infinitive, it commonly means 
commanded (1907). Cp. the double use of told. 

N. — elwoy meaning said with the infinitive is rare, but occurs in good Attic 
prose: And. 1. 57,80; Thuc. 7.35; Lys. 10. 6,10. 9,10.12; Xen. H.1.6.7, 2. 2. 
15, C. 5. 6. 24, 8.2.18; Is. 2.29; Lyc. 60; Aes. 3. 37, 8. 59; Dem. 15. 18; 
Plato, G. 478 a, 603 d, Lach. 192 b, Charm. 174 a, Hipp. Maj. 291 b, Pol. 263 c, 
290 b, L. 654 a, Clitoph. 409 a, 410b. In poetry this use is frequent. 

2018. Verbs of thinking almost always take the infinitive. Such are: think 
Fyoipac, olopat, Soxd, vouliw; hope édxltw ; suppose trodapBdyw; suspect brorrebw ; 
guess elxdgw; feel confident mierebw; disbelieve dxiwerd. The use of ws is rare, 
while Src is very rare (2580). 

a. Verbs of perceiving sometimes take the infinitive by analogy to verbs of 
thinking ; a8 dxobw, alcOdvouat, wuvOdvopar (2144). 

2019. Each tense of direct discourse is retained (with its proper 
meaning as regards stage of action) when it becomes infinitive in 
indirect discourse; but an imperfect is represented by the present 
infinitive ; a pluperfect, by the perfect infinitive. See 1866, 1867. 


2020, An original ov of direct discourse is generally, an original 
yy is always, retained in indirect discourse. But in some cases ov 
becomes py (2723 ff.). 
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2021. The infinitive is the subject of the passive of verbs of saying 
and thinking (1982 a). So with Soxe? it seems, paiverat it is plain, ete. 


2022. The infinitive represents a finite verb after verbs of saying 
and thinking. 

a. edvol daciw elvyac they assert that they are loyal L. 12.49, oddets Egpaccer 
| Wyvdoneyr abréy nobody said that he knew him 23. 8, ol iyyeudves 08 Paory (2602) 
elvas &dAny 636» the guides say there is no other road X. A. 4.1.21, rdvres époier 
Td Aotwdy pndey elvac xepdadewrepow THs dperjs everybody in time to come will say 
that there is nothing more profitable than bravery X.C.7.1.18. Other examples 
1867. 

b. Bacideds vixdy tyyetra: the king thinks he is victorious (= vind, cp. 1887) 
X.A.2.1.11, ofopae B&Arcoroy elvar I think it is best 5.1.8, dbrawrevor éwi Bacidéa 
lévas they suspected that they were to go against the king 1.3.1, (Zwapdrgs) 7d 
dyvoety daurdy éyyurdrw.. . pavlas édoylfero elvac Socrates was of the opinion 
that for a man not to know himself was very near to madness X.M.3. 9.6. 

c. When a word of saying is expressed or implied in what precedes, several 
infinitives may be used where the indicative is employed in translation. So in 
the narration in X.C.1. 3. 5-8. 


2023. The infinitive with dy represents an indicative with ay or 
a potential optative with dy. See 1846, 1848, 1849, 2270. 


2024. Verbs signifying to hope, expect, promise, threaten, and swear 
take the future infinitive in indirect discourse, and the aorist (less 
often the present) infinitive not in indirect discourse (like verbs of 
will or desire, 1868, 1999). éAr{w ratra roujoew I hope that I shall do 
this, €Awi{w tavra roujout OF wouety I hope to do this. 


THE INFINITIVE WITH THE ARTICLE (ARTICULAR INFINITIVE) 


2025. The articular infinitive, while having the character of a 
substantive, retains the functions of a verb. In its older use the 
articular infinitive is a subject or object; the nearest approach to 
this use in Homer is dxty xai ro pvAdocav to watch is also trouble 
v 52. In the tragic poets the genitive and dative are rarely used; in 
the speeches in Thucydides and in Demosthenes all of its four cases 
appear with great frequency. The articular infinitive may take 
dependent clauses. 


2026. The articular infinitive admits the constructions of an 
ordinary substantive. 
Nom. 1d woutv making or to make, 1d wovhoay, 7d worfloa, Td aewounnivas 
Gen. tod mroutv of making, ro8 woifoav, ro8 woiffoar, etc. 
Dat. te woiv for making, by making, re rohoayv, re worffras, etc. 
Ace. rd woutv, 7d woifoay, Td worffoa, etc. 


2027. The articular infinitive is treated as subject, predicate 
uoun, and object like the simple infinitive (1984-1986). . 
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2028. The negative of the articular infinitive is p¥. 


2029. The articular infinitive may indicate time (after verbs of 
saying or thinking, 2034 g), or may be timeless. 


2030. The articular infinitive is in general used like the infinitive 
without the article, and may take dy; as regards its constructions it 
has the value of a substantive. The article 1s regularly used when 
the connection uniting the infinitive to another word has to be 
expressed by the genitive, the dative, or a preposition. 


a. The articular infinitive is rarely used, like a true substantive, with the 
subjective genitive: 7é y' ed ppovety abray puipetobe imitatc at least their wisdom 
D. 19. 269. 


2031. NOMINATIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


Subject (1984): véos rd ciyar xpetrréy dort rod Aadety in the young silence is 
better than speech Men. Sent. 387, 7d TleXorovynclous atrots uh BonOicat wapécxer 
buiy . . . Laplwy xéddaow the fact that the Peloponnesians did not come to thei? 
assistance enabled you to punish the Samians T.1.41. 


2032. GENITIVE OF THE ARTIOULAR INFINITIVE 


a. The genitive of the articular infinitive is used to limit the meaning of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and verbs, 

b. Adnominal (1290): rod wiety éxcOtplg from desire to drink T.7. 84, xpds 
Thy woduy poo Badédvres és éXxlda HrGow Tod édeiv they attacked the city and enter- 
tained hopes of taking tt 2. 56. 

c. Partitive (1306): rod Oapoeivy rd wheicroy eldAnpbres having gained the 
greatest amount of courage T. 4.34. After comparatives (1431): ri ody dare... 
rou rots pidos aptyyew xddXior ; what then is nobler than to help one’s friends ? 
X.C. 1. 6. 18, 

d. After verbs: érécxopuerv rod daxptew we desisted from weeping P. Ph.117e 
(cp. 1892). 

e. Purpose (cp. 1408), often a negative purpose: roi wh ra Sleaca woety in 
order not to do what was just D. 18. 107, éretxloOn 'Araddyry ... Tod wh Ayoras 

. Kaxoupyely Thy EvBowy Atalante was fortified to prevent pirates from ravag- 
ing Euboea T. 2.32. More common is the use with brép (2032 g) or Evexa. 

f. Genitive Absolute (2070): éw’ éxelvors 82 Syros alel rod éwixeipety cal ép yuiv 
dva: 8ei 7d wpoaybvacGa: since the power of aitack is always in their hands, so in 
our hands should lie the power of repelling it in advance T. 8. 12. 

g. After prepositions, e.g. dri roi éwt Kaplav léva: . . . éwl Ppvylas éropevero 
instead of going against Caria, he marched toward Phrygia X. H. 8.4.12, dvev 
70 ewpporety without exercising self-control X.M.4.3.1. To express purpose 
the genitive with dxép is very common : brép Tod robrwy yeréoGat kbps. . wdvra 
xparypareveras he devotes his every effort that he may become master of these 
D. 8.45, dxép ro wh 7d Kedevdueroy xorfioa in order not to do what was com- 
manded 18.204. Furthermore, after dé, wp, did, werd, repl, bwd, Evexa, xdpur, 
xupls, xrhv, wéxpe; and after adverbs. In Hdt. ro# may be omitted after dyri. 
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2033. DATIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


a. With verbs, adjectives, and adverbs: thus, tra . . . dmiordoe r@ dpe reri- 
phoda ord Saubrwv that they may distrust my having been honoured by divine 
powers X. Ap. 14, re Shr dori rc évarrlov, Gowep rH eypryyopévar Td xaGeddecr ; is té 
something opposed to living, as sleeping to waking? P.Ph.71c, oddert rad» rdvren 
wréov xexpdrnxe Siiwxos 4 TQ wpbrepos wpds Trois wpdyyace ylyverGa: Philip has 
conquered us by nothing so much as by being beforehand in his operations 
D. 8.11, &ua rq rindy at the same time that we honour P.R. 468 e, foor be ry 
axpocrévew equal to surrowing beforehand A. Ag. 252. 

b. After prepositions: e.g. ob yap éx? r@ Soddo1, GAN éwl Tw dpotor rots devro- 
pévors elvac éxrduwovrac (droxo:) for colonists are not sent out on the basis of 
being inferiors, but on the basis of being the equals of those who are left at home 
T. 1. 34, 6 pev wpds T@ under éx ris wpecBelds NaPety, rods alypadwrovs .. . éd\bcaro 
the one, in addition to gaining nothing from the enbassy, ransomed the prisoncra 
of war T). 19,229, é» re dpovetv yap under Hdirros Blos fur life is stceetest in being 
conscious of nothing S. Aj. 558. 


2034. ACCUSATIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


a. Object (cp. 1989): Seloas rd Shy fearing to live P. A.28d, petfor pév paper 
kakdv 7d ddcxety, ENarroy be 7d ddixetoOas we call doing wrong a greater evil, being 
wronged a lesser P.G. 509 c, 

b. After prepositions: e.g. uéycwroy dyaddv Td wecOapxety halverar els 7rd xara- 
xparreyv rayadd obedience appears to be an advantage of the greatest importance 
with regard to the successful accomplishment of excellent objects X.C.8.1.8, rap 
dxdvrwy dweplowrol elo. rapa Td vixady they are indifferent to everything in com- 
parison with victory T.1.41, wpds 7d perplwy deicOar wexardeupévos schooled to mod- 
erate needs X.M. 1.2.1, rds Execs wpds 7d €Oédecy ay lévat AxAnros éwl Seiwvov; how 
do you feel about being willing to go uninvited to supper? P.S.174a (cp. e0érors 
dy lévac). Furthermore, after dd, él, xard, werd, wepl. 

c. The accusative of the infinitive with 7é appears after many verbs and 
verbal expressions which usually take only the simple infinitive. Such verbal 
expressions may be followed also by a genitive of a noun. Thus, 7d oweddav 3¢ 
go rapavd I commend speed to thee S. Ph. 620, xapdlas 8 é&lorapa 7d Spay I reith- 
draw from my resolution so as to (=and) do this thing S. Ant. 11056, pabdsr yAdp 
obx Ay dpvolunv Td Spay cohen Iam informed, I will not refuse the deed S. Ph. 115. 
7d wpoOupete Oat 5¢ cuvadierr roy olxoy ératdevouer abrhy we trained her to show zeal 
in assisting to increase our estate X.0.9.12 (cp. 1628), 1d épa» E=apros ef you 
refuse to love P, Lys. 206 a. 

d. So after adjectives. Thus, waxpds rd xpiva: rabra yw Aorwds xpbvos the 
future is long (i.e. time enough) to decide this S. El. 1030, 

e. This object infinitive after verbs is often an internal accusative. The accu- 
sative after verbs and nouns is, in many cases, like an accusative of respect 
(1600); as rd Spay ov HOéAnoay they refused to do it S.O.C. 442, alex bvovra rd 
Toduay they are ashamed to dare P. Soph, 247b, 068° éuol ro robdgamordva: deri 
Oadpoos nor have I cuurage to remove thee 8.0. C.47, 7d wey és thy yr quar 
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dcBddrecy . . . Ixavol elor they are able to make an inroad into our country 
T.6.17. ‘This infinitive after adjectives (and sometimes after verbs) occurs 
when the siinple infinitive expresses purpose or result, as in ris M#dwy . . . cod 
dwerelGOn 7d uh cor dxodoveivy; what one of the Medes remained away Jrom you 
so as not to attend you? X.C.56. 1.26. 

f. Some verbs take the articular infinitive as an object when the simple infini- 
tive could not be used: pédvoy dpav 7d walecy roy ddtoxdpyevoy taking heed only to 
strike any one he caught X.C. 1.4.21. 

g. Verbs of saying and thinking rarely take the articular infinitive (also with 
Ay): dbouet rd ph eldévar; wilt thou swear thou didst not know ? 8. Ant. 536, 
Ths Edwldos yap Epxoua dedpaypuévos. 7d uh wabety Ay Addo wAhy 7d pbpoiwor for I 
come with good grtp on the hope chut I can suffer nothing save what is my fate 
S. Ant. 285. 

h. On the use of the object infinitive with 7rd «4 and 7d ud od, see 2744 and 
2749. 

i. The accusative with the infinitive may stand in the absolute construction: 
érel ye rd éNGety Trovroy, oluat Gedy Tiva abrdy éx’ abrir dyayeiv Thy rinwplay as for 
his coming, I believe that some god brought him to his very punishment Lyc. 91. 


OTHER USES OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


2035. Apposition (cp. 1987). The articular infinitive, in any case, 
is often used in apposition to a preceding word, especially a demon- 
strative. 

rotré dors 7d Gdixety, Td rréov TSv Arwy fnrety Execw injustice is this: to seek 
to have more than other people P.G.488c, ri yap rovrov paxapidbrepoy, rod yz 
mxOjvac rr. for what is more blessed than this: to be commingled with the 
earth, ete. X.C. 8.7.25, 8oxet rodrp Siagdépeay dvip Trav AdrAwy SSwy, TY Tiss dpé- 
yeoOar man differs herein from other creatures that he aspires after honour 
X. Hi. 7. 3. 


2036. In Exclamation (cp. 2015).— Thus, ris riyys’ ro ee viv 
KAnOevra Sedpo ryeiv my ill-luck! that I should happen now to have 
been summoned hither! X.C.2. 2.3. 


2037. With Adjuncts.— The articular infinitive may take various 
adjuncts including dependent clauses, the whole forming one large 
substantival idea. 


Td pew yap wOAN dwrodwrexévac card ray wbreuor the fact that we have lost much 
in the war D.1.10, rérecpar .. . Ta wrelw TOY wpaypdrwr Huds éexwedevyévar TY 
ph Bodd\erOas 7a Séovra woeiv, A Te Uh curviévac Tam persuaded that more of your 
adrantages have escaped you from your not being willing to do your duty than 
from your tgnorance 3.3, xal yap wdvv pot Soxet Appovos dvOpwwrou elvar rd (neyd- 
hou Epyou Svros rou daut@ 7a Séovra wapacnevdtecy) uh dpxety rodro, d\Ad wpocava- 
6éeOa: rd xal rots AAAos wortras Oy Séovrar wopltew and in fact, since it is a sert- 
ous business to provide for one's own necessities, it seems to me to be the part 
of an utter fool not to rest content with that, but in addition to take upon himself 
the burden of providing for the needs of the rest of the community X. M. 2. 1.8. 
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CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE INFINITIVE WITH VERBS OF hindering 


2038. Verbs signifying (or suggesting) to hinder take both the 
simple infinitive and the articular infinitive. Such verbs may take 
the strengthening but redundant negative pu (2739); and some, 
when themselves negatived or appearing in a question expecting a 
negative answer, admit the addition of the sympathetic ob (2742). 
Hence we have a variety of constructions (described in 2744 ff.) 


THE PARTICIPLE 


2039. The participle (ueroyy participation) is a verbal adjective, 
in part a verb, in part an adjective. 

2040. The participle is like a verb herein: 

a. It shows the distinctions of voice and tense. Ita tenses mark action 
simply occurring, continuing, and completed. 

b. It can have an object in the same case (genitive, dative, accusative) as 
the finite forms. 

c. It is modified by adverbs, not by adjectives. 

d. It may take d», and, with that particle, representa 4» with the indicative 
or dy with the optative (1846 ff.). 


2041. The participle shows its adjectival nature by being inflected 
and by admitting the article before it, both of which characteristics 
give it the character of a noun. It follows the rules of agreement 
like other adjectives (1020). Unlike the adjective, it represents a 
quality in action (cp. 1857). 

2042. The participle is always used in connection with a substan- 
tive or a substantive pronoun, which may be contained in a verbal 
form, a8 dudyouor pavOdvovres they spend their time in learning. 


2043. The tenses of the participle (except the future) not in 
indirect discourse are timeless, and denote only stage of action 
(1872). When they stand in indirect discourse and represent the 
indicative, they denote time relatively to that of the main verb. 


2044. The future participle marks an action as in prospect at the 
time denoted by the leading verb. Since it expresses an idea of 
will, it shows that an action is purposed, intended, or expected. 
With the article it denotes the person or thing likely (or able) to do 
something (= péAwv with inf. 1959). The nearest approach to mere 
futurity appears in general only after verbs of knowing and perceiv- 
ing (2106, cp. 2112 b). 

4 3 dvhp abrfs Aayads Gero Onpdowy but her husband had gone to hunt hares 
X. A. 4.6.24, & tynodpevos obdels Exra: there will be no one to guide us 2.4. a. 
wWoNNG ... Set rdy eB orparnyhoovra (= Tdy wéddopra eb orparyyhoer) Exew he who 
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intends to be a good general must have many qualifications X.M.3.1.6, davovpévy 
yap étydn for I knew that I should (or must) die S. Ant. 460 (cp, 2106). 


2045. The negative of the participle is ot, except when the parti- 
ciple has a general or conditional force, or occurs in a sentence which 
requires py. See 2728. 


2046. The participle has three main uses. 

A. Attributive: as an attributive to a substantive. 

B. Circumstantial (or Adverbial): denoting some attendant cir- 
cumstance and qualifying the main verb like an adverbial phrase or 
clause. 

C. Supplementary: as a supplement to a verbal predicate, which, 
without such a supplement, would be incomplete. 


2047. The circumstantial and supplementary participles are predi- 
cate participles. 


2048. The attributive and circumstantial participles are commonly not 
necessary to the construction ; but the removal of a supplementary participle 
may make the construction incomplete. The circumstantial participle is used 
by way of apposition to the subject of the verb and, though strictly predicative, 
may agree attributively with a noun or pronoun. An attributive participle may 
be circumstantial, as olf wh duvduevor Staredécac rhy dddv évuxrépevoay dciror those 
who (ie. Uf any) were unable to complete the march passed the night without 
food X. A. 4.5.11. A participle may be both circumstantial and supplementary, 
as ddcxodpevos dpylfovra: (T.1.77) they are enraged at being wronged or because 
(when, if) they are wronged. Circumstantial and supplementary participles 
often cannot be sharply distinguished ; as with verbs signifying to be angry, 
ashamed, content, pleased (2100), inferior to, do wrong (2101), endure (2098), 
come and go (2099). Thus, 43:«d raira rordy Ido wrong in doing this or Tam 
guilty in doing this: in the first case raira rod» is appositive to the subject 
of the verb; in the second these words define the predicate adjective &3:xos con- 
tained in ddim (= ddixbs ely). 


THE ATTRIBUTIVE PARTICIPLE 


2049. The attributive participle (with any modifier), with or with- 
out the article, modifies a substantive like any other adjective. 

6 égerryxds xlvdivos ry wbdec the danger impending over the State D. 18.176, 
ol Syres éxOpol the existing enemies 6.15, 6 wapwy xaipés the present crisis 3. 3, 
td Korddawr dprouatéuevoy Spos the mountain called Cotylaeum Aes. 3. 86, al 
Alédou vijco Kadotuevar the so-called islands of Aeolus T. 8.88 (cp. 1170). For 
the position of an attributive participle with its modifiers, see 1166. 


2050. The substantive with which the attributive participle (with the arti- 
cle) agrees directly, may be omitted, the participle thus becoming a substantive 
(1153 b, and N. 1); as, 6 ofxade Bovdduevos driévat whoever wants to go home 
X.A.1.7.4. Neuter participles are often substantival, as rd déovra duties. 

a. Substantives or seiative clauses must often be used to translate such par- 
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ticiples, as 6 petvywr the exile or the defendant, 1d pwéddow the future, ol rtxdyvres 
the victors, 6 xr\éwrwy the thief, ol Gavdvres the dead, 6 cwlels the man who has 
been saved, ol Sedcéres those whu are afraid, ol ddixobpevor those who are (being) 
wronged, 6 Thy yrupny rattny elwdév the une who gave this opinion T. 8. 68, 6 
évraid’ éaurdy rdtas ris woNirelas elu’ éyd the man who took this position in the 
State was [ 1). 18.62. The participle with the article may represent a relative 
clause of purpose or result, as X. A.2. 4. 5 cited in 2044. 


2051. A participle may be modified by adjectives or take a genitive, when 
its verbal nature has ceased to be felt: ra pixpd cuupéporra rijs whdews the petty 
interests af the State D. 18.28. Cp. cuppépoy Rv ry wide tt was advantageous 
to the State 19.75 (here the participle is used like a predicate). Thucydides 
often uses in an abstract sense a substantival neuter participle where the iufini- 
tive would be more common, ¢e.g., rd dedids fear, 7d Oaprody courage (for ri 
Sedidvar, 7d Oapcetv) 1.86. See 1153b, N. 2. In poetry many participles are 
used substantively, as 6 rexuy father, ) rexotoa mother, ol rexévres parents. 


2052. The article with the participle is either generic or particular (1124). 
Thus, 6 A\éywv the definite speaker on a particular occasion, or orator in gen- 
eral. So 6 0b Spdcas the definite person who did not do something, 6 ud 8pdcis 
any one who did not do something (a supposed case), 6 wh yaunar ArOpewwes obkx 
Exe: xaxd the unmarried man has no troubles Men. Sent. 487. Generic are 
6 ruxwy, 6 BovAduevos, 2050 a. 

a. Participles having an indefinite force may, especially in the plural num- 
ber, be used without the article. Thus, caracxepouérous Ereuwe he sent men to 
reconnottre X.C. 3.1.2, dd:coivra weipacdyueOa .. . dubvacda we shall endearour 
to avenge ourselves on any one who injures us X.A. 2. 3. 28. 


2053. A participle and its substantive often correspond to a 
verbal noun with the genitive or to an articular infinitive. Cp. post 
urbem conditam and Milton’s “Since created man.” 

re otrp ércrelrovrs éxcésovro they suffered from the failure of the crops (= 1 
ro0 otrov éridelWer) T.3.20, bc dyads wh Evuuaxtoarras by reason of your not join- 
ing the alliance (= 6:4 7d Uuas wh Evppax soa) 6. 80, werd Lupaxovcas olxicbeleds 
after the foundation of Syracuse 6. 8, édéwes adrdy  xwpa wopboupérn the racag- 
ung of the country grieved him X. A. 7.7.12, 4 dpyh ody rep PbBy Atyyorre Ewes 
his wrath will disappear with the cessation of his fear X. C. 4. 5. 21. 

a. Except in expressions of time, such as dua ype dpxopérp at the beginning 
of spring T.2.2, érl Kéépou Bactdevovros in the reign of Codrus Lyc. 84 (ep. 
1689 b), this construction is in place only when the part. is necessary to the 
sense. In poetry: Zeds yedotos éuwyeros swearing by Zeus is ridiculous Ar. 
Nub. 1241 ; in Hom. A 601, I 682. 


THE CIRCUMSTANTIAL PARTICIPLE 


2054. The circumstantial participle is added, without the article, 
to a noun or pronoun to set forth some circumstance under which 
an action, generally the main action, takes place. 

a. The circumstantial participle thus qualifies the principal verb of the sen- 
tence like an adverbial cluuse or supplementary predicate. Cp. werd rafra dre 
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afterwards he said with yeddy elxe he said laughingly. Such participles usually 
have the force of subordinate clauses added to the main verb by conjunctions 
denoting time, condition, cause, etc. ; but may often be rendered by adverbial 
phrases or even by a separate finite verb, which brings out distinctly the idea 
latent in the participle. 

b. The circumstantial participle has no article. In agreement with a noun 
and its article, it stands before the article or after the noun (i.e. in the 
predicate position). By the agreement of the participle with a noun or pro- 
noun, the predicate of the sentence is more exactly defined. 


2055. The circumstantial participle has two main constructions 
each equivalent in meaning to a clause of time, condition, cause, etc. 


2056. (1) The subject of the participle is identical with the noun 
or pronoun subject or object of the leading verb, and agrees with it 
in gender, number, aud case. 

(ol EvOpwro:) Aiwévres Thy d3dv det-yorres éAl-yor dwéOvyoxoy by leaving the road 
and making off only a few were killed X. A. 4.2.7, rpowéuyavres xihpixa rébdepor 
wpoepotrvra having sent a herald in advance to proclaim war T. 1. 29. 


2057. (II) Absolute participial clauses, in which a participle, 
and not a finite verb, forms the predicate. These are of two kinds. 


2058. A. Genitive Absolute.— A participle agreeing in the genitive 
with its own subject, which is not identical with the subject of the 
leading verb, is said to stand in the genitive absolute. Cp. 2070. 

Kipos dvéBy éwl ra Spy ovderds ewdbovros Cyrus ascended the mountains without 
any one preventing him X. A. 1. 2. 22. 

N.—The English nominative absolute is represented by the Greek. genitive 
absolute. Cp. Tennyson: ‘‘ we sitting, as I said, the cock crew loud”’ = #pndr 
xabnpérwr, Srep Edeyor, wéya qoev & ddexrpuwy. 

2059. B. Accusative Absolute. — When the participle has no defi- 
nite subject (i.e. with impersonal verbs), the accusative absolute is 
used instead of the genitive absolute. Cp. 2076. 

curddtay Te warpl xal rp unrpl yauet Thy Kuatdpou bvyarépa on the approval 
of (lit. tt seeming good to) his father and mother he married the daughter of 
Cyazares X. C. 8. 5. 28. 


2060. The circumstantial participle expresses simply circumstance 
or manner in general. It may imply various other relations, such as 
time, manner, means, cause, purpose, concession, condition, etc. But it 
is often impossible to assign a participle exclusively to any one of 
these relations (which are purely logical), nor can al] the delicate 
relations of the participle be set forth in systematic form. 

2061. Time.— The time denoted by the participle is only relative to that 
of the governing verb, and is to be inferred from the context. Each participial 
form in itself expresses only stage of action (1860). 

dxoteact Trois cTpariyois Tara fSote rd orpdrevua suvayayety on hearing this iz 
seemed best to the generals to collect the troops X. A. 4. 4. 19. 
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a. Several temporal participles have an adverbial force: dpxépevos in the 
beginning, at first, teXevtav ai last, finally, Sadvwev (or érurxdr) ypdvov after 
a while, Siadclrwv xpdévov at intervals, xypovQev for a long time. Thus, dep cal 
dpxduevos elrov as I said at the vutset 'T. 4. 64, reXevrady éxadéwacver at last he be- 
came angry X. A. 4.5.16. Note dpfépevos dwé tives beginning with or especially. 


2062. Manner. — raphdauvoy reraypuévos they marched past in order X. A.1. 
2. 16, xpavyhy woddhy érolouvy xadodvres GAAHAous they made a loud noise by cali- 
tng to each other 2. 2.17, wpoelXero pwaddov rots vous éuuévwy drolavety } rapa- 
vouwy (iv he preferred rather to abide by the laws and die than to disobey them 
and live X. M. 4.4. 4, garé ev edruxets elvar, ws xal doré xadds wowidvres you 
claim to be favoured by fortune as happily you are in fact Aes.3. 232. To 
characterize a preceding statement with the participle in apposition to the sub- 
ject of the preceding sentence ; thus, é6p0ds ye radra Aéyorres yes, and saying this 
correctly X. QO. 16. 2. 

a. Several participles of manner have an idiomatic meaning, e.g. dvécds 
quickly (lit. having accomplished), txev continually, persistently (lit. holding 
on), Aabdy secretly, kAalwy to one’s svrrow (lit. weeping), xalpev with impu- 
nity (lit. rejoicing), dlpev hastily (lit. carrying off), ¢04cts before (lit. antici- 
pating). Thus, voy’ dvicas hurry up and open Ar. Nub. 181, &xrdouy worezrat 
AaOdy Thy pudraxhy he sailed out unobserved by the guard T.1. 65 (cp. 2096 f), 
prvapets Exwy you keep trifling P. G. 490 e, rodroy obdels xalpwv ddixfoe no one 
will wrong him with impunity 510 d, dvéwids ne POdoas you opened the door 
before I could knock Ar. Plut. 1102 (cp. 2096 e). 


2063. Means (often the present participle).—Agfbuern fader they live by 
pillaging X. C. 3. 2. 26, uh xptv’ dpGy rd «dAdos, AAG Toy Tpbwor judge by regard- 
ing not beauty, but (by regarding) character Men. Sent. 338. 


2064. Cause. — Ilapicaris . . . bwipxe ry Képy, didoica abrdv paddov 4 ray 
Bacidebovra ‘Apratéptny Parysatis favoured Cyrus because she loved him more 
than she did Artaxerzes the king X. A. 1.1.4, drelxovro xepdiv aloxpa voplifowres 
elvac they held aloof from gains because they thought them disgraceful X. M. 1.2. 
22, rl yap Sediéres opddpa ovrws éwelyerGe; fur what are you afraid of, that you 
are so desperately in haste ? X. H.1. 7. 26. 

a. rl padeyv what induced him to (lit. having learned what ?), rk wabdv what 
possessed him to (lit. having experienced what ?) are used with the general sense 
of wherefore ? in direct (with 6 rc in indirect) questions expressing surprise or 
disapprobation ; as rl pa@dvres éuaprupetre ipeis; what put it into your heada to 
give evidence ? D. 45. 38, ri wadévre NeXdopeba ; what possessed us to forget ? 
A313. Cp. rl Boudédpevos. 

b. th éav; what's the matter with you ? (lit. having what ?) 


2065. Purpose or Object. — The future (sometimes the present) participle is 
used to denote purpose, especially after verbs denoting to come, go, send, sum- 
mon, etc. Thus, rpowéuyavres xhpuxa wéd\epor wpoepodvra having sent a herald in 
advance ta proclaim war T. 1.29, 6 BadpBapos éxt rhy 'EXAdda SovlAwedperos #AGer 
the barbarians proceeded against Greece with the purpose of enslaving it 1. 18, 
cuvexddhecay dxd Twy rbdhewv dxaGowr dxovcouévous (2052 a) ris waph Baciéws éme- 
oroAys they summoned from all the cities men to listen to the letter from the king 
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X.H.7.1.89. Present: Exeywroy... Aéyorras Sri xrd. they sent men to say that, 
etc. X. H. 2. 4. 37. ° 


2066. Opposition or Concession. — ovdé» pd wpds raira Exwy elreiy I will 
make no reply to this though I might (speak) do so P. Lach. 197 c, wroddol yap 
bvres etvryevets eloww xaxol for many, albeit noble by birth, are ignoble E. El. 651. 


2067. Condition (negative always uj). —ov 82 xddwr (= day «Abps) eloa rdxa 
but if you listen you shall soon know Ar. Av. 1890, odk ay Sévawo uh xapdy (= el 
Bh kdposs) eddatporety you cannot be happy unless you work E. fr. 461. 


2068. Any Attendant Circumstance. —cvddéias orpdrevua érodidpxe: Mtd7- 
roy having collected an army he laid siege to Miletus X.A.1.1.7, rapayyé\re 
ty Kryedpxw AaBdyre Fxecy Scov Hy alrg orpdrevya he gave orders to Clearchus 
to come with all the force he had 1. 2. 1. 

a. txov having, &yev leading, ¢4pev carrying (mostly of inanimate objects), 
Xpepevos usiny, AaBdv taking are used where English employs with. Thus, 
txuv orpariay ddixveirat he arrives with an army T. 4.80, Boy xpwpevn with a 
shout 2. 84, éxéXevce NaBbyra Avdpas édOety Sri wrelorous he ordered him to come 
with ali the men he could (or to take . . . and come) X.A.1.1. 11. 

b. In poetry participles (especially) of verbs denoting motion are often 
added to verbs of giving, setting to make the action more picturesque (H. 304, 
S. Aj. 854). 

2069. The force of these circumstantial participles does not lie in the par- 
ticiple itself, but is derived from the context. Unless attended by some 
modifying adverb, the context often does not decide whether the participle has 
a temporal, a causal, a conditional, a concessive force, etc. ; and some partici- 
ples may be referred to more than one of the above classes, Thus, rarip 5 
déreXdy obk Exe: péyay pbBov (Men. fr. 454) may mean: a father by threatening 
(= when or because or if or though, he threatens) does not excite much fear. 


GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. ACCUSATIVE ABSOLUTE 


2070. Genitive Absolute.— A circumstantial participle agreeing 
with @ genitive noun or pronoun which is not in the main construc- 
tion of the sentence, stands in the genitive absolute. Like other cir- 
cumstantial participles, the genitive absolute expresses time, cause, 
condition, concession, or simply any attendant circumstance. 

a. Time: raiér’ érpdy6n Kévwvos orparryoivros these things were effected while 
Conon was in command 1.9.56, rovrwr A\ex6évrwyv dvécrncay this said, they rose 
X. A.3.3.1, ‘Hidva ... Mhdwy éxdvrwv rodcopala efdov they Llockaded and captured 
Eion which was held by the Medes T.1. 98. 

b. Cause: rédyv cwpdrwv Onrtvouévwy wal al Wiyal dppwordbrepar ylyvovrar by 
the enfeebling of the body, the spirit too is made weaker X. O. 4. 2. 

c. Opposition or Concession: xal peraweuropnévoy avrod ob« é0é\w édOety even 
though he is sending for me, Iam unwilling to go X.A.1.8.10. xalxep is usually 
added (2083). 

d. Condition : ofoyza: xal vOy Ere éxavopOwivac Ay rd wpdyuara robrwy yryrope- 
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voy if these measures should be taken, I am of the opinion that even note our 
situation might be rectified 1).9. 76. 

e. Attendant Circumstance: Kipes dvéBy éwl ra bon obdewdss xwAdorros Cyrus 
ascended the nountains without opposition (lit. no one hindering) X. A. 1. 2.22 
(or since no one opposed him). 


2071. ixdv willing, dxev unwilling are properly participles and are treated 
as such (cp. 2117¢c). Thus, doi ody éxbvros without my consent S. Aj. 455. 

a. dxwy, dexatéuevos, ddporéwy, dekaréwy, dvdpyeros, dvopodoyotperos, aritws 
are the only cases in Greek showing the earlier method of negativing the parti- 
ciple with alpha privative. Elsewhere od or u% is used. 


2072. The genitive of the participle may stand without its noun 
or pronoun 


a. When the noun or pronoun may easily be supplied from the context. 
Thus, of &¢ worduo, rpootdyrwr (rdv ‘EAA}vwy, previously mentioned), réas per 
hovxlatoy the enemy, as they were approaching, for a while remained quiet 
X. A. 6.4.16, épwra, pn, 3 Kipe, . . . ws (duo) radnOR epodvros put your ques- 
“tion (said he), Cyrus, on the supposition that I will speak the truth X.C. 3.1.9. 
.b. When the noun or pronoun may easily be supplied otherwise ; here, ¢.g.. 
dvOpdwwy or rpayudrwy is said to be supplied grammatically. Thus, évrup els 
padxnyv when (men) are going into battle X.C.3.3.54, roGroy rdy rpdwor wpa Or 
rwy THs wodews ylyverac Ta xphuara when (things) have happened in this way, 
the property belongs to the State D.24.12; and in bovros (Ards, 9348) woddp 
when it was raining hard X.H.1.1.16. Quasi-impersonal verbs (933) thus take 
the genitive rather than the accusative absolute: ovrws xovros in this state of 
things P. R. 881 c, influenced by ovrws éxévrwy X. A. 3. 1. 40. 

c. When a subordinate clause with ér: follows upon the participle in the 
passive. Thus, écayyedOévrwy Sri Polmoca: vies ex avrovs rdéovor it having 
been announced that Phoenician ships were sailing against them T. 1.116, &»\w- 
Oévros re évy rats vavol ray ‘EXAfvwy ra wpdyuara eyévero tt having been shown 
that the salvation of the Greeks depended on their navy 1.74. The plural is 
used when the subject of the subordinate clause is plural, or when several 
circumstances are nentioned. 


2073. Exceptionally, the subject of the genitive absolute is the same as 
that of the main clause. The effect of this irregular construction is to emphasize 
the idea contained in the genitive absolute. Thus, BonOnodrrwry tudy rpoddpuus 
wéduw xpocdhperGe vaurixdy Exoveay péya if you assist us heartily, you reill gain 
to your cause a State having a large navy 'T. 3.18. The genitive absolute usually 
precedes the main verb. 

a. The genitive absolute may be used where the grammatical construction 
demands the dative. Thus, dcaBeBnxdros Ilepixdéous . . . HyyéAOn adre@ Src Méyapa 
apéornxe when Pericles had already crossed over, news was brought to him that 
Megara had revolted 'l'.1.114 (in Latin: Pericli iam transgresso nuntiatum est). 

b. The subject of the genitive absolute may be identical with the object of 
the leading verb: #Oow éxl rh» ‘Exldaupoy ws épjyou otens .. . alphoovres they 
came against Epidaurus expecting to capture it undefended 'T’. 5. 56. 


2074. Observe that the genitive absolute differs from the Latin ablative abso- 
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lute herein: 1. The subject need not be expressed (2072). 2. The subject may 
appear in the leading clause (2073a). 3. With a substantive the participle d» 
is always added in prose, whereas Latin has to omit the participle. Thus, rai- 
bur Serwy hudy nobis pueris P.S.173a. On éuod dxovros me invito, see 2071. 
4. Because it has a present participle passive and an aorist and perfect participle 
active, Greek can use the genitive absolute where Latin, through lack of a past 
participle active, has to use a clause with dum, cum, etc. ‘Thus, dds rs wédews 
éy rots wodepuxots xivdbvas éxirperouérns TH oTparnyp cum bellicis in periculis 
unicersa respublica imperatori commitiatur X.M.3.1.3, rod watdds yeXdoarros 
cum puer risisset. Latin uses the absolute case more frequently than Greek 
because it employs the perfect participle passive where Greek uses the aorist 
participle active. Thus, Kipos cuyxadéoas rods orparryovs elrev Cyrus, convo- 
catis ducibus, dixit X.A.1.4.8. — 


2075. The genitive absolute took its rise from such cases as Laprhdorr: 8° 
Gxos yévero TAabxov driévros bul sorrow came on Sarpedon for Glaucus — de- 
parting M 892. The genitive, here properly dependent on dxos yévero, ceased to 
be felt as dependent on the governing expression, and was extended, as a distinct 
construction, to cases in which the governing expression did not take the 
genitive. Cp. the development of the accusative with the infinitive (1981). 


2076. Accusative Absolute. — A participle stands in the accusative 
absolute, instead of the genitive, when it is impersonal, or has an 
infinitive as its subject (as under (©). When impersonal, such par- 
ticiples have no apparent grammatical connection with the rest of 
the sentence. 


A. Impersonal verbs: S€ov, éfov, perov, rapov, mpoojnKoyv, pédov, pera- 
pédov, wapexov, wapacxov, Tvxdv, Soxoiv, Sdfav, or ddfavra (ratra), yevo- 
pevov dx éuoi as it was in my power. 

obdels 7d petfov kaxdy alphoera: étdv 7d EXarrov (alpetcOar) no one will choose the 
greater evil when it is possible to choose the less P. Pr. 358d, 4s (BovAjs) viv 
ditot ruxety ob} uerdy atry to which he now claims admission though he has no 
right L. 31. 32, 39Xor yap Sri olo Oa pédov yé cor for of course you know hecause 
it concerns you P. A. 24d, uereuédovro Sri werd Ta ev IhvAy, xadds wapacxdy, ob 
turéBnoay they repented that after what had occurred at Pylos, although a favour- 
able occasion had presented itself, they had not come to terms T. 5.14. Cp. 
2086 d, 2087. 


N. — Apart from 3étay, rvxdv, the accusative absolute of the aorist participle 
of impersonal verbs is very rare. 


B. Passive participles used impersonally: yeypappévov, Sedoypucvor, 
donutvov, mpooraxOev, mpooreraypevov. (p. Eng. granted this is so, this 
done, which said. 

cipnutvow 8 avrats dwavray érfdde . . . evdoue. Kovx Fxovorw though it was told 
them to meet here, they sleep and have not come Ar. Lys. 18, rpocraxdéy por ord 
rob 3fpou Mévwra yey els ‘EX\jowovroy a command having heen given (it having 
been commanded’ me by the people to convey Menon tu the Hellespont D. 50. 12. 
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N. — The aorist participle passive is rarely used absolutely : duednOéy, dwoppy- 
Oév, xaraxetporornbér, xupwOév, dpsbéy, repardér, rpocrax Ger, xpnabér. 

C. Adjectives with ov: ddnAoyv dv, duvaray ov, ddvvarov Gy, aia xpoy oy, 
xaddv ov, xpewv (xpew + dy), etc. 

oé obzxl dowoapev . . . oldy re Ov cal Suvaréy we did not rescue you although it 
was both feasible and possible P. Cr. 46a, ws ox dvayxatoy (Ov) 7d xAérret, aisid 
Tov kNéwrovra on the ground that stealing is not necessary you accuse the thief 
X. C.6. 1. 13. 

2077. The impersonal character of the above expressions would not be shown 
by the genitive since the participle in that case marks a distinction between mas- 
culine (neuter) and feminine. The accusative absolute, which occurs first in 
Herodotus and the Attic prose writers of the fifth century, is probably in its origin 
an internal accusative, developed, at least in part, by way of apposition (991-994), 
the neuter of a participle or of an adjective standing in apposition to an idea in 
the leading clause, Thus, rpocrax dev abrots obx éré\unoayr eloayayeiv (Is. 1. 22) 
they did not dare to bring him in —a duty that was enjoined (although it was 
enjoined) upon them. Cp. welOer 8 'Opéorny pnrépa... xreivat, rpds odx drarras 
edxreary dépov he persuaded Orestes to slay his mother, a deed that brings not 
glory in the eyes of ail E. Or. 30. 

2078. The participle of a personal verb may be used absolutely if it is pre- 
ceded by ws or dorep. Thus, nixero rpds rods Oeods Td yadd Sidbrar, cs rods Oeods 
cdd\XNora elddras drota dyabd €or: (Socrates) prayed to the gods that they would 
give him good things, in the belief that the gods kno best what sort of things 
are good X.M.1.3.2, cwwrg édelrvour, Gowep rodro rpooreraypévor abrois they 
were supping in silence just as if this had been enjoined upon them X.S.1. 11. 

a. Cases without ws or Sowep are rare. Thus, Sétavra tyivy raira efreode 
Avdpas elxooe on reaching this conclusion you vhose twenty men And. 1.81; cp. 
détay radra X. A. 4.1.13 (by analogy to &dote ~abra) and dotdyrwy robrwy X. H. 
1. 7.30. Neuter participles so used come chiefly from impersonal verbs, but 
T. 4.125 has xipwOév oddér of Maxedéves éxwpovy éx’ ofxov the Macedonians pro- 
ceeded homewards, nothing haring been accomplished. ‘The neuter subject is a 
pronoun, very rarely a substantive (1.5.12). 


ADVERBS USED IN CONNECTION WITH CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
PARTICIPLES 


2079. Adverbs are often used to set forth clearly the.relations of 
time, manner, cause, concession, etc., that are implied in the part- 
ciple. They occur also with the genitive and accusative absc lute. 
These adverbs modify either the principal verb or the participle itself. 


ADVERBIAL ADJUNCTS OF THE PRINCIPAL VERB 


2080. The adverbs érara thereupon, tére, elta (less often évrab6a) then, 48m 
already, otre so, when used with the verb of the sentence which contains a tem- 
poral participle, emphasize the temporal relation: (iud» Séouar) dxpodcapérors 
dca rédous THs dwodoylas rére H5n YngdifecOa xrr. (I beg you) when you have heard 
my defence to the end, then and not till then to vote, etc. And. 1.9, trép peylorer 
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cal xa\Nerwr xivdiveboarres ovrw Tov Blov éredebrnoay they incurred danger for 
a great and noble cause, and so ended their lives L. 2. 79. 


2081. G&ya at the same time, atrixa immediately, e00ts straightway, perags 
betwecn, in the midst, though strictly modifying the main verb, are often placed 
close to a temporal participle which they modify in sense: &ua raér’ ciwwy dvéory 
saying this, he rose X. A. 3.1.47, rq debt xépa TOv AGnvalwy edOds dwoPeBnxére 
..- éwéxervro they fell upon the right wing of the Athenians as soon as it had 
disembarked (lit. upon the riyht wing when it had disembarked) T.4.48, éfava- 
ordvres peratd Sewvotvres getting up in the middle of supper D. 18. 169, roAdAaxod 
we ewdaxe Néyorra perati it often checked me when the words were on my lips (in 
the very act of speaking) P. A. 40 b. 

2082. A participle implying opposition or concession (2066) may have its 
meaning rendered explicit by dpes yet, nevertheless (with or without xalrep, . 
2083), elra then or trata afterwards to express censure or surprise (then, for 
all that) : odv col Suws xal dv rp wodeula bvres Oappotuer with you, though we are 
tn the enemies’ country, nevertheless we have no fear X.C. 6. 1. 26, freer’ dwront- 
way rods Geods évOdde peveis; and then, though you desert the gods, will you 
remain here? Ar. Pl. 1148. &8uws may attach itself more closely to the participle, 
though belonging with the principal verb: wrel@ov yuratl, xalwep ob crépywr Sums 
take the advice of women none the less though thou likest it not A. Sept. 712. 


2063. With participles of opposition or concession (2066): xalwep although, 
xal (infrequent), although nal ratra (947) and that too. Thus, cupufovdebw 
go: xalxep vewrepos Gy I give you advice though I am your junior X.C. 
4.5.32, dwowne? ofxade xalrep uéoouv yemudvos Svros he sailed off home though it 
was midwinter X. Ag.2.31, Kyéwvos xalrep pamwdns ofca 4 bwbcxecis dxéBy 
Cleon’s promise, insane though it was, was fulfilled T. 4.39, cat dotdAos dO» yap 
rtusos rout dy drip for, slave though he be, the man of wealth ts held in esteem 
E. fr. 142, ddcxeis rc Avipa duty roy crovdabrarop d:apGelpecs yedav dvawelOwy, xal 
Tavra ourw wodéuoy beta Ty yédwrs you do worong in that you corrupt the most 
earnest man we have by tempting him to lauyh, and that though he ts such an 
enemy to laughter X.C.2.2.16. On xalro: see 2898 b. 

a. In Homer the parts of xalwep are often separated by the participle or an 
emphatic word connected with it: nal dy wyevol wep although distressed M 178. 
wép may stand alone without cal: dvdoyeo xndouévn wep hear up, though vexed 
A 586. Both uses occur in tragedy. The part. with rép is not always concessive. 

b. In a negative sentence, o68¢ (pnSé), with or without wép, takes the place of 
cal; a8 yuraki welGov unde rdd407 Kd\bwy listen to a woman, though thou hearest 
not the truth E. fr. 440. 


2084. With participles of cause (2064): ofrws, Sta robro (radra), dx rovrov. 
Thus, dvredéueros ra vavdyia . . . xal Sri adrois . . . otx dvreréwdeor, 5d Taira 
rporaioy tarnoay because they had picked up the wrecks and because they (the 
enemy) did not sail against them, (for this reason) they set up a trophy T. 1. 54. 


2085. With participles of cause (2064): &re (dre 57), ofa or olow (olor 31) 
inasmuch as, state the cause as a fact on the authority of the speaker or writer. 
Thus, 6 Kipos, dre rais Gy, .. . Hdero rp crody Cyrus, inasmuch as he was a 
child, was pleased with the robe X.C.1.3.3, fxoper dowdpas dxd roi ocrparorédou, 
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olop 8¢ 3a xpdvov adiypuévos Ta éxl ras curhOas dvarpiPds I returned in the evening 
from the camp, and, as I arrived after a long absence, I proceeded to my accus- 
tomed haunts P.Charm. 158 a, ola 5) dwibvrwy wpds Setwvov . . . Tray wedXTagT UF, 
. « « €weXavvovor tnasmuch as the peltasts were guing off to supper, they rode 
against them X. H. 6.4.39. dore has the same force in Hdt, 


2086. With participles of cause or purpose, etc. (2064, 2065): as. This 
particle sets forth the ground of belief on which the agent acts, and denotes 
the thought, assertion, real or presumed intention, in the mind of the subject 
of the principal verb or of some other person mentioned -prominently in the 
sentence, without implicating the speaker or writer. 

a. Thus, dw#\Oov ws vixhjoayres may mean either they departed under the 
impression that they had been victorivus (though as a matter of fact they may 
have been defeated) or pretending that they had been victorious (when they 
knew they had been defeated). The use of ws implies nothing as to the opinion 
of the speaker or writer. On the other hand dwAGoy vixhoayres mneans that, as 
a matter of fact, and on the authority of the writer, they had been victorious. 

b. ws may be rendered as if (though there is nothing conditional in the Greek 
use, as is shown by the negative ov, not wu), by in the opinion (belief) that, or 
the ground that, under pretence of, under the impression that, because as he said 
(or thought) ; in the hope of, with the (avowed) intention of (with the future 
participle). 

c. évraié’ Euevoy ws rd Axpoy xaréxovres* ol 3 od Karetxov, dAAG pacrds Hy beep 
airway there they remained in the belief that they were occupying the summit; 
but in fact they were not occupying it, since there was a hill above them X. A. 
4,2.5, ratryny rhy xwpav éwérpeve Sapwdoa Trois “EAXnow ws wodeulay odcar he 
turned this country over to the Greeks to ravage on the ground that it was hostile 
1.2.19, rhe rpdpaccy éroetro ws Ticl8as Boudtpevos éxBarety he made his pretence 
as if he wished (i.e. he gave as his pretext his desire) to expel the Pisidians 1.2.1, 
wapecxevdfowro ws wodeuhoovres they made preparations to go to war (with the 
avowed intention of going to war) T.2.7, ovd\r\apBdvee Kipoy ws droxrerar he 
seized Cyrus for the purpose (as he declared) of putting him to death X. A. 1.1.3, 
and often with the future participle. After verbs of motion os is rarely used. 

d. ws with the absolute participle: of Sef dOtpety ws odx ebrdxtrwr Syrwy ' Ady 
valwy we must not be discouraged on the ground that the Athentans are not trell 
disciplined X. M. 8. 5. 20, fdevye Oappety ws xaracrncopérwy rotrwy és rd Séor he 
bade him be of good cheer in the assurance that this would arrange itself in the 
right way X.A.1.3.8, ws éfdyv 487 woety abrois & rc BovdNovro, woANOds dwéxrevor 
in the belief that it was already in their power to do what they pleased, they put 
many Co death X. H.2.8.21. Cp. also 2078, and 2122. 


2087. Somep as, just as, as it were, an adverb of comparison, denotes that 
the action of the main verb is compared with an assumed case. Thus, caraxei- 
ped Gowep ebay hovxlav Ayew we lie inactive just as if tt were possible to take 
one’s ease X. A. 3.1.3, wpxodvro .. . dowep éxidecnvipnevan they danced as it were 
making an exhibition 6. 4. 84, ol 8¢ ws Fxoveary, dorep cuds dyplov davyévros, lerra 
éx’ abrév but when they heard him, just as though a wild boar had appeared, 
they rushed against him 5.7.24. Cp. 2078, 





ing, 
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a. Where a condition is meant, we have éo-wep Gv et (wowepavel). Cp. 2480 a. 

b. Hom. uses ds re, ws el, ws ef re like Gowep or ws, ws el, ws ef re occur also 
in tragedy, and do not have a conditional force. Thus, ddropipéuevor ws ef Cava- 
tovde xtbvra bewailing him as if he were going to death 2328. Cp. 2431. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE 


2068. The supplementary participle completes the idea of the 
verb by showing that to which its action relates. 


2069. The supplementary participle agrees either with the subject 
or with the object of the main verb; with the subject when the verb 
is intransitive or passive, with the object when the verb is transitive. 


otxor éxaubuny duds olxrtpwy “I never ceased pitying ourselves X. A. 3.1.19, 
rods wévnras txave’ adicoupévovs I put a stop to the poor being wronged 1. 18. 102, 
éwpwv ob xaropoivres xal rods orpariwras dxOopuévous they saro that they (them- 
selves) were not succeeding and that the suldiers were indiynant T.7.47, dé 
xovrra Piuwwor cijreyia J proved that Philip was acting unjustly D. 18. 136, edOds 
eheyxOhoeras yedoios Gv he will straightway be proved to be ridiculous X.M.1.7.2. 

a. When the object is the same as the subject, it is commonly suppressed, 
and the participle agrees with the subject. Thus, 690 éfauaprdywy I see that I 
err E. Med.360, tc dvbnros Sy know that you are a fool X. A. 2.1.13, ov« 
alcOdvecOe cLawarwpyevo:; do you not perceive that you are being deccived ? X.H. 
1.1.12, €84Awoe rOr vipwv xarappovdy he showed that he despised the laws And. 
4.14. 

b. For the sake of emphasis or contrast (and to secure greater symmetry) 
the object may be expressed by the reflexive pronoun. Thus, olda éuaurdy dixalws 
cexpynpuévor abrots I know that I have presented my case honestly I. 16.321, 8et&ov ob 
reronxéra Taira cauréy show that you did not do this yourself TD. 22. 29, audébrep 
ody olde, cal abrdv buty éxtBovAevorra, cal buds alcOavoudvovs now he knows both—that 
he is himself plotting against you and that you are aware of it 1.6.18. Observe 
AdvOavoy avrods éxi re Addy yerSuevan (agreeing with the subject) without know- 
ing it they found themselves on the hill X. A.6.3.22. On the use with odvo:5a, 
see 2108. 

c. éoua (the personal use for the impersonal Yoxe, 1983) usually takes the 
participle in the dative; as, occas dxvodvr: A€yerw you seem reluctant to speak 
P.R. 414 c; but also in the nominative (see 2133). 


2090. Many verbs supplementing their meaning by the participle admit of 
the construction with the infinitive (often with a difference of meaning; see 
2123 ff.) or with a substantive clause with ér: or as. 


2091. The present or perfect participle is often used as a simple 
predicate adjective, especially with eipé and ycyvouaz. The aorist 
participle is chiefly poetic. 

oar dmoroirrés tives Ocdlaxw there were some who distrusted Philip D. 19. 58, 
(KAdapxos) pidroxlydixds 1 Hy Kal nudpas cal wuxrds Aywy él rods rodeulous Clear- 
chus was both fond of danger and by day and by night led his men against the 
enemy X.A.2.6.7, éya 1d wpayy elul rove’ 6 dedpaxus Iam the one who has done 


a 
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this deed D. 21.104, 4 roidro otk fort ysyrduevor zap huty; or is not this something 
that takes place in us? P. Phil.39c. So with adjectivized participles (1867), as 
cuupepoy Hy ry wore tt wus advantayeous to the State D.19.75. So with érdpye 
am, am assumed (1). 18.228). 

a. Here the participle has the article when it designates the subject itself 
(third example ; cp. 1152). But the article is not used when the participle marks 
a class in which the subject is included. © 


2092. The supplementary participle after certain verbs represents 
a dependent statement. 


In 4xovce Kipoy év Kedtalg Syra he heard that Cyrus was in Cilicia 6»ra stands 
for éeri, what was heard being ‘‘ Kipos éy Kedcxlg dori.’ This is shown by the 
fact that the sentence might have been, according to the principles of tndirect 
discourse, fxovcer Ere Kipos dy Kedsxla efy (or éorl, 2615). With verbs not intro- 
ducing indirect discourse, however, there is no such indirect statement; as in 
ératoavro paxduevos they ceased fighting L. 28. 9. 


2093. Accordingly, from this point of view, the uses of the supplementary 
participle are two: (1) not in indirect discourse, and (2) in indirect discourse. 

a. Some verbs take the participle either in indirect discourse or not in indi- 
rect discourse (2112). It is sometimes impossible to decide whether a participle 
stands in indirect discourse or not (2113) ; and the difference, especially after 
verbs of perceiving (2112a,b), may be of no great importance to the sense. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE NOT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2094. The supplementary participle not in indirect discourse is 
often like an object infinitive, the tenses denoting only stage of 
action and not difference of time (cp. 1850). Thus, compare wavope 
oe Aéyovra we stop you from speaking (of continued action) with 
Kwrvoney oe A€yev we prevent you from speaking (also of continued 
action). 


2095. With verbs denoting being in some modified way (2096- 
2097). 


2096. rvyydve (poet. cups) happen, am fust now, A\XavOdve escape the notice 
of, am secretly, 604ve anticipate, am beforehand. 

a. With these verbs the participle contains the main idea, and is often repre- 
sented in translation by the finite verb with an adverbial phrase; thus, rapor 
ériyxave he happened to be there, or he was there by chance X. A. 1.1.2. 

b. The action of ¢@d-w and AavOd vw usually coincides with that of the supple- 
mentary participle (present with present, aorist with aorist). But the aorist of 
a finite verb is occasionally followed by the present participle when it is neces- 
sary to mark an action or a atate as continuing. ov«x &\aGor is like an imper- 
fect and may take the present participle. The aorist of rvyxdpw very often 
takes the present participle. With a present or imperfect of rvyxdpw, A\arOd rw, 
¢64ew, the (rare) aorist participle refers to an action of state anterior to that of 
the present or imperfect. Many of the cases of the present of rvyxdvw with the 


te 
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aorist participle are historical presents ; and in some cases the aorist participle is 
used for the perfect. With other tenses than present or imperfect, an aorist 
participle with these verbs refers to an action or state coincident in time (cp. 
1873). 

c. ruyxdrw often loses the idea of chance, and denotes mere coincidence in 
time (J am just now, I was just then) or simply J am (was). 

a. Examples. rvyydvew: xpoterar ruyxdvrw I happen to be proxenus D. 
52.5, Epurra ruyxdvover mpdtarres they happen to have fared the best 1.4. 108, 
érfyxavoy r\éywv I was just saying X.A.8.2.10, doris dvresrady ye ériyyxave 
Kal yrwuny awrodedecryuévos who happened to have spoken in opposition and to 
have declared his opinion L.12.27, Ervxov xadjyevos dvraifa I was, by chance, 
sitting there P.Ku.272¢. AavOdve: poréa rol waidds éddvOave Bboxwy he enter- 
tained the murderer of his son without knowing it (it escaped his notice that he 
was, etc.) Hdt. 1.44, Ekadow évedObvres they got in secretly T.2.2, odx trades dro- 
3cdpdoxwy you did not escape notice in attempting to escape (your attempt at 
escape did not escape notice) P. R. 457 e, Erabev dwrodpds he escaped without being 
noticed X.H. 1.3, 22, Afoere wdvO’ bropelvarres you will submit to every possible 
calamity ere you are aware D.6.27. Odve: ob POdve: dEayduevos 6 Irwos Tr. the 
horse is no sooner led out, etc. X. Eq. 5,10, p@dvovecy (hist. pres.) érl rq Axpy 
yevduevos rods wodeplous they anticipated the enemy in getting upon the summit 
(they got to the summit before the enemy) X.A.3. 4.49, odk EpOacay ruOdpuevor rd 
wédepor xal §xoy scarcely had they heard of the war when they came I. 4. 86, éré- 
repo POhcorra: Thy worduy ayadby re woshoavres which party shall anticipate the 
other in doing some service to the State 1.4.79. Without regard to its mood, the 
present and imperfect of ¢0dvw are followed by the present participle (rarely by 
the perfect) ; the future, aorist, and historical present are followed by the aorist 
participle. 

@. odk dy dbdvais (POdvorre) with the participle is used in urgent, but polite, 
exhortations, as ovx Ay POdv0s A\éyww the sooner you speak the better (i.e. speak 
at once) X.M.2.3.11. Strictly this is equivalent to you would not be anticipat- 
ing (my wish or your duty), if you should speak. déye pOdoas might be said 
according to 2061. 

f. dAarOdvw and dOdryw (rarely rvyxdyw) may appear in the participle, thus 
reversing the ordinary construction, a8 3:adkaddy dodpxerac és Thy MirvAjvny he 
entered Mitylene secretly T. 3.25, pOdvovres Hbn Syotper rhy éxelvwy yijv we got the 
start of them by ravaging their territory X.C.3.3.18. Cp. also 2062a, The 
present participle is rare. 


2097. Sridye, Staylyvopar, SiareAd, Scaptvw continue, keep. on, am continu- 
ally. 

Scd-youcs parOdvowres they are continually (they spend their time in) learning 
X.C. 1. 2. 6, xpéa éxOlovres ol orpari@ra: Steylyvorro the soldiers kept eating meat 
X.A.1. 5. 6, Starede? picdy he continues to hate X. C. 5.4. 35, Opnvoivres dcere- 
Nosuer, we lamented continually I. 19. 27, 6 Hrws Aauwpéraros dv diauéver the sun 
continues to be most brilliant X. M. 4.7.7. 


2098. With verbs signifying to begin, cease, endure, grow weary of 
an action. 


a 
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Gpxopar beyin (2128), wate cause to cease, watopa, Afye cease, dwo- 
Asltra, Scarelwo, emrelwa leave off, WrAclra fail, dvéxopar support, naprepé 
endure (do something patiently), xdpve grow weary, dwayopete give wp. etc. 

Eptouac dwd ris larpexs Aéyww I will beyin iny speech with the healing art 
P. S. 186 b, ravew rodro yryvépevoy I will put a stop to this happening P. G. 528c, 
waioa r€yovea lit. stop talking E. Hipp. 706, ovwrwrore dcéXMecrov Syraw I never 
left off seeking X. Ap. 16, dvéxouv rdoxwv support thy sufferings KE. fr. 1090, obre 
rér éxaprépouy dxobwy «rv, neither then did I listen patiently, etc., Aes. 3.118, ut 
xduns pldov Avdpa evepyerav du not grow weary of doing good to your friend 
P. G. 470c, dwelpynxa . . . Ta Srda pépwv Kal év rdfec idv cai pudaxds @uAdTTer 
kal paxduevos Iam tired of carrying my arms and going in the ranks and mount- 
ing guard and fighting X. A. 5. 1. 2. 

a. Verbs signifying to support, endure ordinarily take the present participle ; 
but there are cases of the complexive aorist in reference to acts to which one 
must submit despite all resistance: so, with dvéxouar, X.C. 6.2. 18, D. 41.1; cp. 
ovx Hrvécxerbe adxovoarres L. 13.8 (ldt. 5. 89) with od« hvelxovro dxotowres X. H. 6. 
5.49. ‘The aorist participle seems not to be used with the object of dvéxopa:. 


2099. With some verbs of coming and goiny the participle speci- 
fies the manner of coming and going, and contains the main idea. 


Bij pedywr he took to flight (went fleeing) B 66d, ofyovra: Seubxovres they hare 
gone in pursuit X. A. 1.10. 5, gxdunv dvayduewos I put to sea 1D. 50. 12, ofyera 
Gavywy he is dead and gone S. Ph. 414, 0d roiro AdEw Epyouar I am not going to 
say this X. Ag. 2. 7. 


2100. With verbs of emotion (rejoicing and grieving) the participle 
often denotes cause (ep. 2048). 


xalpw, HSopar, répropar, yéynfa (poet.) am pleased, take pleasure, &yawé, 
orépyo am content, &yavaxred, &xPopar, xarers dépw am vexed, displeased, 
bedlws dépw make light of, Ajwotpas grieve, dpylYopar am angry, alex Svopa, 
alSodpar am ashamed (2126), perapé&Adopar, perapArsr por repent. (Verbs of 
emotion also take 6rc or ws, by which construction the object is simply stated ; 
with the participle the connection is closer). 

xalpw diadeyduevos rots opddpa rpeoBbras I like to converse with very old men 
P. R. 828d, Saris Hderac Adywr del, AéAnOev abrdv rots Eveodow dv Paps he who 
likes to be always talking is a bore to his companions without knowing it 
S. fr. 99, ox dyara fav érl rovros I am not conient to live on these conditions 
T. 12.8, ode Ap dyOoiuny pavOdvwv I should not be annoyed at learning P. Lach. 
189.a, xaXrerws Epepov olklas xaredelwovres they took it hard at abandoning their 
homes T. 2.16, d&&ctxovpevor ol AvOpwroe wadroy dpylt{ovrac 4 Bratdyervor men are 
more angered at being the victims of injustice than of compulsion 1. 77, od yap 
aloxbvouac pavOdvwy for I am not ashamed to learn P. Hipp. Min. 372 ¢, merepé- 
Aovro ras oxovdas ov Sefduevar they repented not having accepted the truce T. 4.27, 
of por perapéder ovrws dwrodoyncauéry I do not repent having made such a defence 
P, A. 88 e. . 

a. The participle agrees with the case of the person in regard to whom the 
emotion is manifested: dxovorres yalpovorw dteragouévos Trois olopévas pev elpas 
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gopois, odor 5° ot they like to hear the eramination of those who pretend to be 
wise, but are not so inreality P.A.33c. Tbis construction must be distinguished 
from that occurring in poetry, whereby verbs like xalpw and &x@opa: (which com- 
monly take the dative) often admit the accusative and the participle: ovs 
yap eboeBets Geol Ovijaoxovras ob yalpove: for the gods du nut rejoice at the death of 
the righteous E. Hipp. 1339. 

b. So with verbs meaning ¢o satiate oneself: tricxvotpevos obx éverlurdaco 
you could not satiate yourself with promises X. A. 7. 7. 46. 


2101. With verbs signifying to do well or ill, to surpass or be 
inferior, the participle specifies the manner or that in which the action 
of the verb consists (cp. 2048, 2062). So with xadrds (eb) woud, ddexa, 
Gpapravw; Vvik®, KpaTw, TEeptylyvopal, ATT@pol, A|cTropas. 

ed y érolnoas dvapricas pe you did well in reminding me P. Ph. 60c (cp. 
1872 c. 2), xadas érolncer ovrws redeurhoas rdv Bloy he did well in ending his life 
thus L. 28.8, érhcecbe dxovovres you rill profit by hearing P. A. 30c, ddtxetre 
rotduouv &pxovres (1734. 5) you do wrong in being the aggressors in the war T. 1. 
53, obx Irrnodbyeba e0 wowivres we shall not be outdone in well-doing X. A. 2. 3. 
23. Here belongs éuol xaplf{ou dwoxpivdueros do me the favour to reply (gratify 
me by replying) P. R. 338 a. 


2102. With zetpipor try, rodds éyxeuat am urgent, mavta wow do 
everything, the participle is rare in Attic; more common in Hat. 
With wetpwpat, roAAds Eyxespat, roAXOs cine am urgent, etc. 

wepacdbyeba éxéyxorres I shall try to prove Ant. 2.7.15; woddds Fy Acooduevos 
he begged often and urgently Hat. 9. 91. 


2103. With zepipo (and sometimes with édopa, eivopa, rpolepat), 
signifying overlook, allow. (But not with é.) Cp. 2141. 

pelfw yvyvdpevoy roy AvOpwroy repiopGyev we allow the man to grow greater 
(we look with indifference on his growing power) D. 9. 29, ob wepteidor euavrov 
Edotor -yerdueroy I did not suffer myself to become obscure I. 12.11, &rAnoay émc- 
Seiy . . . ephuny pev rhy whder yevouévny, rhy 3¢ xydpary wropOoupérny they had the 
courage to look calmly on their city made desolate and their country being rav- 
aged I. 4. 96. So even with the uncompounded 6pé in poetry. (With the injfini- 
tice repsop@ no longer connotes perception and simply equals ¢6 allow.) 


2104. With some impersonal expressions taking the dative, such 
as those signifying the advantage or consequence of an action (it is 
Jitting, profitable, good, etc.), and those implying confidence or fear. 
(The personal construction is often preferred.) 

éxnpwrwv roy Oebv, el (abrois) rodepotow Apevov Fora they asked the gud 
whether it would be better for them to make war T. 1.118, ef 768 adr@ didov 
(dart) xexd\nuévry if it is pleasing to him to be called thus A. Ag. 161. Personal: 
ols woddusov hy rd xwplov xrigiuevov to whom the settlement of the place was a 
menace T.1. 100, ofxoc uéowr Bedriwy (doriv) he is all the better by staying at 
home D. 3. 84 (for pévecy abrdvy Bédriby éore). 


2105. The participle occurs with various other verbs, such as @ayliw am 
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wont ; cupeterw and cupBalew happen; dwrodselxriju, xadifw, rapacxevd{w, mean- 
ing render; dpx®, txards elus am sufficient. 


On éuot Bovrdonévy éori, etc., see 1487. On éyw and the participle 
in periphrases, see 1963. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2106. Verbs of Knowing and Showing. — After verbs signifying to know, 
be ignorant of, learn (not learn of), remember, forget, show, appear, prote, 
acknowledge, and announce, the participle represents a dependent statement, 
each tense having the same force as the corresponding tense of the indicative or 
optative with 6r: or ws, the present including also the imperfect, the perfect 
including also the pluperfect. 

Such verbs are: olSa, yryvéone, éricrapa, tvvod, pavOdve (2136), (odx) 
dyvod, pluvnpas, erravOdvopar (2134), Snrd, (dre) Selavips, halve, &wodaive, 
alvopas (2143), douca (2089 c, 2133), (-)Adyx@, dpordoyd (rarely), dyyOAw, 
mous represent (2115). 

ob yap Fdecay abroy reOrnxéra (= 7éOvnxe) for they did not know that he was 
dead X. A. 1. 10. 16, &yww ripv do Bord» Eoopévny (= Lora) he knew that the invasion 
would take place T. 2. 18, 8» duets érloracbe huads xpodéyra (= rpotdwxe) you know 
that he betrayed us X. A. 6. 6. 17, rls ovrws edhOns doriv buds Saris d-yroe? ray éxer- 
Gey wbdepov Seip’ Hiorra (= Hie); who of you is so simple-minded as not to know 
that the war will come hither from that quarter? D.1.16, (Xeppdyncor) xaréuade 
wores Evdexa 4 Swdexa Exovcay (= *xe) he learned that Chersonesus contained 
eleven or twelve cities X. H.3. 2.10, uéurnuar dxovods (= fovea) I remember to 
have heard X.C. 1.6.6, péurnuar Kprig rpde turbyra ce (= tuvijobda) I remember 
that you were tn company with Critias here P. Charm. 156 a, éritedtoper@ hddus 
yépovres Byres (= éopév) we have gladly forgotten that we are old E. Bacch. 
188, Self (adrdv) woddGy Oardrwy ber’ (= dori) Atwy I will show that he 
deserves to die many times I).21.21, dex @hoerar rodro rerowxiés (= wewolyxe) 
he will be shown to have done this 21. 160, rovro 7d ypdupa Syrot pevd# rh di0- 
Ojxny odcay (= dori) this clause shows that the will was forged 45. 34, éar dvo- 
palywor rods petyorras wadal wovnpovs Svras (= elol) if they show that the exiles 
were inveterate rascals L. 30.1, 4 Pixh dOdvaros Palvera: ofca (= dor!) it seems 
that the soul is immortal P.Ph.107c, d8ixobvra (= ddixet) SAcwwor 4 reyxta 
I convicted Philip of acting unjustly D. 18. 136, padiws édeyxOhoera: yevddspers 
(= pedderar) he will easily be convicted of lying 27.19, dporoyotbueba edGbrres 
(= FrGopev) I acknowledge that I came L. 4. 7, atrg Kopoy éxurrparedovra (= éx- 
orparete) rpwros Hyyera I was the first to announce that Cyrus was taking the 
jield against him X. A. 2. 8. 19. 

a. Except with dyyéAdw announce (what is certain), verbs of saying or think- 
ing rarely take the participle in prose, e.g. wdo¢ raira Sedoyuéra duty route 
(= 6 loh) think that this is our unanimous opinion P. R. 460 a. 


2107. The personal constructions S#Aés elu, havepde ela I am plainly 
(impersonal 59\éy and gavepdy éoriv Src) are followed by a dependent statement 
in the participle. Thus, 89Aos }» oléueros (= 57Xov Hy Eri olocro) tt was clear that 
he thought X. A.2.5.27, Obw» pavepds fh» ro\Adas (= gavendy By Eri Oba) i was 
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evident that he often sacrificed X.M.1.1.2, dvidels Sos Hv (= Shirov Fy Sri 
dnabely) he showed his dissatisfaction X.C. 2. 2. 8. 

2108. The participle with cévoda or ovyyyvéone am conscious, accompanied 
by the dative of the reflexive pronoun, may stand either in the nominative agree- 
ing with the subject, or in the dative agreeing with the reflexive. Thus, cuvedds 
abrés abr@ Epyor elpyacuéwos conscious (to himself) that he had done the deed 
Ant. 6. 5, duaur@ turin oder éricrayévy I was conscious of knowing nothing 
P. A. 22 ¢, 

a. When the subject is not the same as the object, the latter, with the par- 
ticiple, may stand in the dative, or (rarely) in the accusative. Thus, fuvicacc 
Med\fre per Wevdouény, Euol 8¢ dAnOetdorrs they know as well as Meletus that he is 
lying, and (as well as Ido) that Iam speaking the truth P. A. 84b, cuvedds rar 
dOAnudrwy Sovdrous peréxovras knowing that slaves participate in the contests 
D. 61. 28. (The force of cv» at times almost disappears.) 


2109. The use of the participle to represent a dependent statement comes 
from its circumstantial use. Thus, in od yap gdecay abrdy redynxéra (2108), 
teOryxéra agrees with the object of gsecay ; and from they did not know him as 
dead the thought passes into they did not know (the fact) that he was dead. 


CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS OF PERCEIVING AND OF FINDING 


2110. Verbs of Perception. — Verbs signifying to see, perceive, hear, learn 
(i.e. learn by inquiry, hear of), when they denote physical (actual) perception 
take the participle. When they denote intellectual perception they may take 
the participle or rc or ws with a finite verb. (The Homeric usage is less strict. ) 

2111. Such verbs are, in Attic, é6p@ see, aloe @dvopar perceive, dxote hear, 
wwidvona: learn. 

2112. The participle may stand either not in indirect discourse or 
in indirect discourse. 

a. Not in Indirect Discourse. — Here verbs of perceiving denote physical per- 
ception — the act perceived or heard of. With dcodw and rur6dv0pua: the participle 
stands in the genitive ; with alc@dvoua: it usually stands in the accusative (as 
With é93), but sometimes in the genitive. (See 1361, 1367.) 

el3e Knréapxor Sdcedabvorvra he saw Clearchus riding through X.A.1. 6.12; 
alcGbyeros AaprpoxXéa pds rhy unrépa xaderalrovra perceiving Lamprocles angry 
with his mother X. M. 2.2.1, fo@noa rwworéd pou 4 Wevdouaprupoivros 4 cixopar- 
rovyros; have you ever noticed me either bearing false witness or playing the part 
of aninformer? 4.4.11; #xovcar abrod dwrhcavros they heard him speaking X.8. 
3.13; as éw6Oorro ris Ilddov xaretAnupérns when they learned of the capture of 
Pylos T. 4.6, 

N. Verbs of physical perception, 49 (especially) and dxotw, regularly take 
the present participle in Attic prose, which usually refuses to distinguish between 
I see a house burning and I see a house burn. The complexive aorist, summing 
up the action, does however occur, as ws elder fhadoy éxwrndjoacay ... édlwxer 
when he saw a hind break cover he gave chase X.C.1.4.8. Cp. reodrra elder 
Hat. 9, 22. 

b. In Indirect Discourse.— Here verbs of perceiving denote intellectual 
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perception — the fact that something is perceived or heard of. With dxodw and 
wuvOdvopat the participle stands in the accusative (as with dpa, ale@dvopac). Cp. 
1363, 1866, 2144, 2146. 

dpiper wavra ddnOf Svra & Néyere we see that everything you say ts true X. A. 
5. 6. 24, ale@dvopat radra ovrws txovra I perceive that this is so X. M. 8.5.3, 
%xovee Kipor év Kidcxlg Syra he heard that Cyrus was in Cilicia X. A. 1.4.5, 
Sray KA\by Tivds Hkovr’ ’Opéorny when she hears from any one that Orestes will 
return S. E]. 298, wv@bpevoe 'Apratéptny reOvnxéra having learned that Artaxerxes 
was dead ‘I. 4. 50. 


2113. Verbs of Finding. — Verbs of finding and detecting (etploxw, (xara)- 
NauBdvw; pass. dXAloxoyac) in their capacity as verbs of perceiving take the 
participle (a) not in indirect discourse, of the act or state in which a person or 
thing is found ; or (6) in indirect discourse, of the fact that a person or thing 
is found in an act or state. 

a. Kipvé ddixbyevos nipe rods Avdpas SiePOapuévous the herald, on his arrical, 
found the men already put to death T.2.6, etpyrac wusrGs xpdrrwy he has been 
found to have dealt faithfully D.19.332, av dp Addoy rivd AauBdvy Yevddperor 
if then he catch anybody else lying P. R. 389d, 4» ér:Bovredwy arXloxyrac tf he be 
detected in plotting X. Ag. 8. 3. 

b. 5a rv Idlov Grworr edploxover cplor dodcay rh» dpxhy ris Ux Opns they con- 
clude that the beginning of their enmity was on account of the capture of Ilium 
Hat. 1. 5. 


2114. It is often difficult to distinguish the two constructions of 2118. Thus, 
xaradapuBdvove: veworl ordoe rods Tay ‘AOnvalwy évayrlous éxwexrwxbras (T. 7. 33) 
may mean they found that the anti-Athenian party had been recently expelled by 1 
revolution (ind. disc.) or them recently expelled (not in ind. disc.). So xcxaradapfi- 
youor ... Tadd\a dgecryxéra they found the other cities in a state of revolt T. 
1. 69 (that they had revolted would be possible). In the meaning discover, find 
KarahayBdvw does not take the aorist participle. 


2115. wrod meaning represent has the construction of the verbs of 211% 
Thus, rAnoidfovras rods Beods rois dvOpuwos olby 7 adbrois rorjoa tt is possible for 
them (poets) to represent the gods as drawing nigh to men 1.9.9, Cp. 2142. 


OMISSION OF év 


2116. The participle oy is often omitted. 


2117. After dre, ola, ds, or xalrep, Sy is often omitted in prose with predi- 
cate adjectives: cuvdelx vous EaBew dudordpous wpds daurdy ws plrous Fin (Svras) he 
took both to supper with him since they were now friends X.C.3. 2.285. Such 
omission is rare in prose except after these particles : ef #rrous (8yres) ray wone- 
ploy AnPOnodpeba tf we shall be caught at the mercy of our enemies X. A. v. 
6.13. With predicate substantives, even after these particles, 4» is very rarely 
omitted (P. R. 568 b). 

a. In the genitive and accusative absolute the particles of 2117 usually pre. 
cede when &» is omitted. With the genitive absolute the omission is very rare 
in prose: ws éroluwy (byrwy) xpnpdrwy just as though the property was at their 
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disposal X. A.7.8.11; but pudpas 43n (otens) it being already day T.5.69. In 
poetry the substantive usually suggests the verb: vddyynrijpos odderdss (bvros) 
giiwr with no friend to guide him S.0. C.1588. Accusative absolute: ws cad» 
(») dyopeter Oar adréy on the ground that it is admirahle for it (the speech) to be 
delivered T.2.35. Without the particles of 2117, the omission of 6» is poetical] 
(S. Ant. 44). The omission of 8» with adjectives ending in -oy aids euphony. 

b. éxwv willing, dxw» unwilling are treated like participles (2071): éuod pe» 
oby éxéyros against my will S. Aj. 456. ° 

c. &» must be used when it has the force of in the capacity of. 


2118. A predicate substantive or adjective, codrdinated with a participle 
in the same construction, may omit Oy; as od pddiov Fv uh AOpsacs cal ddAAHAovsS 
wepipelvacs StedOeivy rhy wodeulay it was not easy for them to pass through the ene- 
my’s country except in a body and after having waited for one another T. 5.64, 


2119. &» may be omitted with verbs taking a supplementary participle ; so 
with verbs meaning to perceive (2111 ff.), know, show, announce, Jind, discover, 
etc.; especially with ¢alvyopar, ruyxdyw (poet. cupd), dared, Staylyroua, rarely 
with wepwpé and cupfBalyw. Thus, dpd péyay (6yra) rdv dyova I see that the contest 
is important T.2.45, avy é» Xepporhoy wxinobe Pikirroy (bvra) if you learn that 
Philip is in Chersonesus YT). 4.41, ef pevdhs dalvotro (Gv) 6 T'whptas if Gobryas 
seem to be false X.C.5.2.4, ef ris edvous (Gv) ruyxdve if any one happens to be 
Sriendly Ar. Eccl. 1141, dxylrwy (dv) dcaredeis you are continually without a 
tunic X. M. 1.6. 2. 


‘Og WITH A PARTICIPLE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2120. as is often used with a participle in indirect discourse to 
mark the mental attitude of the subject of the main verb or of some 
other person mentioned prominently in the sentence (cp. oe 
sometimes, to denote emphasis, when that mental attitude is already 
clearly marked. 


ws pnSer el3ér' toh ye be assured that I know nothing (lit. understand that 
you are to assume that I know nothing) S. Ph. 258, d#Xos #» Kipos as oreddwv 
Cyrus was plainly bent on haste (Cyrus showed that it was his intention to 
make haste) X. A. 1.5.9. 


2121. A participle with os may follow a verb of thinking or saying though 
the verb in question does not take the participle in indirect discourse without 
ws. Thus, ws rd BédAriora Bovdetorres toxipltovro they kept insisting in the belief 
that they were recommending the best course 'T.4.68. ws orparyyhoorr éué rabrny 
Thy orparryylar undels tuar Aevyérw let no one of you say (i.e. speak of me in the 
belief) that I will assume this command X. A. 1.3.16. 


2122. So after verbs admitting the supplementary participle in indirect dis- 
course we may have the genitive or accusative absolute with ws instead of the 
participle or a clause with &r: or ws. Thus, ws wodduou Svros wap’ budy dwayyeAG ; 
shall I report from you (on the assumption) that there is war ? X. A. 2. 1.21, 
ws éuov ob» lévros, Sry xal byeis, ovrw Thy yvwunv txere make up your minds (on 
the assumption) that Iam going wherever you gu (= be sure that I am going, 
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etc.) 1.8.6 (here rh» yrduny Sxere could not take the participle without os) ; 
os wdvu poe Soxodr, ovrws to rest assured that it ts my decided opinton (lit. on 
the assumption that this seems so to me, understand accordingly) X. M. 4. 2. 30. 
For ws with the absolute participle not in indirect discourse, see 2086 d. 


VERBS TAKING EITHER THE PARTICIPLE OR THE INFINITIVE 


2123. Some verbs admit either the supplementary participle or 
the infinitive, sometimes with only a slight difference in meaning. 
Cases where the difference is marked are given below. (Most of 
the verbs in question admit also a substantive clause with or: or 
ws, 2577). 

2124. Infinitive and participle here differ greatly when the infinitive expresses 
purpose or result, Where the infinitive shows only its abstract verbal meaning 
it differs but little from the participle (cp. 2144). 


2125. A participle or infinitive standing in indirect discourse is indicated in 
2126-2143 by O(ratio) O(bliqua) ; when not standing in O. O. this fact is ordi- 
narily not indicated. 


2126. aloyx$vopa and alSodpa: with part. (2100) = J am ashamed of doing 
something which I do; with inf. = J am ashamed to do something which I have 
refrained from doing up to the present time and may never do. Thus, ro@ro pe» 
otk aloxbvoua Néywr: 7d 52... aloxivoluny dy Aéyew J am not ashamed of say- 
ing this; but the following I should be ashamed to say X.C.5.1.21, alex bvopas 
ody byuiv elxety rddn09, Suws 5¢ pyréoy Iam ashamed to speak the truth to you; 
nevertheless it must be spoken P.A.22b. With a negative the distinction may 
disappear : 068 alexbve: POdvou Sixny elodyay (v.1. eladywr), odx ddixtparos obde- 
vos, kal wbuous ueraroacay; are you not ashamed to bring a cause into court out 
of envy — not for any offence — and to alter laws ? TD. 18. 121. 


2127. dvéxopnar (2098 ; rarely with the inf.), *rAdo and roAp@ (both rarely 
with the part. in poetry ), dwopéve : with part. = endure, submit to something that 
is present or past ; with inf. venture or have the courage to do something in the 
future. Thus, sdoyorres 4velxovro they submitted to suffer T.1. 77, dvécyxorre 
Tov éwiévra éxl rh» x wpav déEacGac they had the courage to receive the invader of 
thetr country Hdt.7. 189; wraida .. . dacly "AXxuthvns. rpabévra rAfra: they say 
that Alcmene’s son bore up in bondage (lit. having been sold) A. Ag. 1041; 
érdrdua BarrAdueros he submitted to be struck w 161, rédAuncor dp0ds ppovety sapere 
aude A. Pr. 1000 ; odx bwouéve: wdedovpevos he cannot stand being improved P. G. 
305 c, el buoperdovor xetpas enol dvracpbyevr if they shall dare to raise their hands 
against me Hat. 7.101. 


2128. G&pxopar, cp. 1784 (Hom. dpyw) with part. (2098), begin to do something 
and continue with something else; with inf. (usually present, cp. 1865 b) begin 
to do something and continue with the same thing. Thus, pgopa: Scddoxes éx 
Trav Oelwy I will begin my instruction with things divine (later the subject ia the 
desire for wealth) X.C.8. 8.2, wd0ev fptard oe diddoxey Thy orparnylay; at what 
point did he begin to teach you generalship? X.M.8.1.5, &pxouas with the par- 
ticiple occura only in Xenophon and Plato. 
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2129. yyvéexe with part. in O. O. (2106) = recognize that something is ; with 
inf. in three uses: (1) in O. O. = fudge (decide) that sumething is (a verb of will), 
as Eyrwoar xepdadrewrepor elvar they judged that it wax more profitable X.A.1. 
9.17; (2) not in O. O. = resolve, determine to do sumething, as &yvw didxecy rods 
éx rap ebwrdpuer pooxepévous he resolved tu pursue those who were hanging on 
his left X. H. 4.6.9; (3) not in 0.0. = learn how to do something (rarely), as 
yhyrwoxe Tis épyfs xparety learn to control thy temper Men. Sent. 20. 


2130. Selxvipe with part. in 0.0. (2106) = show that something is ; with inf. 
(drodelxviju) not in O. O. = show how to do something, instruct. Thus, dréde- 
far ol iyyexdbves NapPdvey rd éwirjseaca the guides directed them to take provisions 
X. A. 2.3, 14. 


2131. SA with part. (and inf.) in 0.0. (2106) = shou that something is, 
indicate ; with inf. not in 0.0. = command, make known, signify ; a8 in xnpdypars 
é54rovu rods édevOeplas Seouévous ws wpds chppayxor adbroy rapeitvac he made known by 
proclamation that thuse who wanted freedom should come to him as an ally 
X. Ag. 1. 33. 


2132. Sonpdéfe with part. in O.O. (2106) = prove to be, a8 dwotol reves Svres 
av’roi repli rh» wodiy ddoxiudoOnre what sort of persons you proved yourselves to he 
in regard to the city L. 31.34; with inf. in O. O. = pronounce an opinion to be 
correct. Thus, é3oxudoaper dvSpl carp re xdya0@ épyaclar elva: . . . xparlorys 
yewpylay we approved the idea that tilling of the soil is the best occupation for a 
gentleman X. O. 6. 8. 


2133. foua (1985, 2089 c) with nom. part. = appear, oftener with dat. part. 
(strictly = am like), appear ; with inf. = seem. Thus, éolxare rupavvict uaddor 
4 rorirelacs 7dbuer0i you appear to take delight in despotisms rather than in con- 
stitutional governments X. H.6. 8. 8, foixas Sedcdre rods woAdods strictly you are 
like one who fears (i.6. you appear to fear) the multitude P. BR. 527d, obx forcey 
el3éva: he seems not to know X. Ap. 29, focxa érouxrtpecy ce methinks I pity thee 
S. Ph. 317. 


2134. émAavOdvopa: with part. in 0.0. (2106) = forget that something is ; 
with inf, not in O. O. = forget (how) to do something. Thus, dAlyou éwredabdped’ 
elxeiw I have almost forgotten to mention P. R. 563 b. 


2135. ciplone with part. in O.O. = judge and not in O. O. (2118) = find that 
something is; less often with inf. in 0.0. = judge, as eipicxe raira caipudsrara 
elvas he found (judged) that this was the most opportune way Hdt. 1.125. evpl- 
cxopm: rarely with inf.= find how to (F. Med. 196), procure by asking (Hdt. 
9. 28). 


2136. pavédve with part. in 0.0. (2106) = learn that something ts ; with inf. 
not in O. O. = learn (how) to do something. Thus, d:aPeBrAnpévos od parOdves you 
do not perceive that you hare been calumniated Hat. 8.1, av dwak pdOwper dpyol 
fhe tf we once learn to live in idleness X. A. 3. 2. 25. 


2137. peOtyps (Jet go), etc., with part. = leave off; with inf. = neglect, permit. 
Thus, od yap drle: éxcay for he did not stop coming after them Hat. 4. 125, peSiaior 
ra Séorra xpdrrey they neylect to perform their duties X.M.2. 1.33, pebetod por 
Ayer allowing me to speak S. El. 628. 
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2138. pépvynpar with part. in 0.0. (2106) = remember that something is; 
with inf. not in O.0. = remember to do something. ‘Thus, peurjcbw drip d-yabds 
elva: let him be mindful to be a brave man X. A. 3. 2. 39. 


2139. ofa and éwlorapas with part. in 0.0. (2106) = know that something 
is; with inf. not in O.0. =know how to do something. Thus, éwurdevos xiv 
knowing how to swim X.A. 6.7.25. In poetry (very rarely in prose, except 
with éwicraya: in Hdt.) these verbs take also the inf. (in 0.0.) in the meaning 
know or believe: érisrdyueda ph wd ror’ abrdy Webdos Naxeiy we know that he has 
never yet spoken falsehood S. Ant. 1094. 


2140. wate with part. (2098) = stop what is taking place; with inf. = prevent 
something from taking place. Thus, fravcay poBoupévovs rrHO0s vedr they stopped 
their terror at the number of shins P. Menex. 241 b, ratcavres 1d ph wpooedOeir 
éyyvs Thy d\xdda preventing the merchantman from drawing near T. 7. 53. 


2141. wepop&, etc. (2103) with pres. part. = view with indifference, with 
aor. part. = shut one’s eyes to; with inf. = let something happen through negli- 
gence, or simply permit (é@v). Thus, wepretde roy abrot wardpa xal {érra ros 
dvayxalwy omavi{ovra cal reXeurhoavr od TuxéyTa Tay vouluwrv he looked on with 
indifference while his own father was in want of necessities when alive and (shut 
his eyes) to his failure to receive the customary rites after he had passed away 
Dinarchus 2.8, ol ’Ayapyfs . . . od wepibperOar éddxouy Ta odérepa SiapOapérra it 
did not seem likely that the Acharnians would shut their eyes to the destruction 
of their property 'T. 2.20, ob3 éorévac Epacay wepidpeoOas obdéva they refused to 
permit any one to enter 4. 48. 


2142. wos with part. (2115) = represent; with inf. not in O.O.= cause, 
effect; with inf. in O. O. = assume, Thus, dywetpous rods &ddous elvas rove? causes 
the others to lose their names Hadt.7.129, wowdpeba (conj. rl olwpePa) rdv pcdJ- 
vopoy voultey krd. let us assume that the philosopher holds, etc. P. R. 581d. 


2143. dalvopar with part in 0. O. (2106) = Iam plainly ; with inf. in O. 0. 
=I seem or it appears (but may not be true) that J. Thus, galvera: rad 
éyw he is evidently speaking the truth, dalverat radnO9 Aéyeew he appears to Le 
speaking the truth (but he may be lying). Cp. rg gwvy . .. xAraleww épalvero 
lit. by his voice it appeared that he was weeping (but he was not weeping) X. S. 
1.15. The above distinction is, however, not always maintained. 

2144. The following verbs take either the participle or the infini- 
tive (in O. O.) with no (or only slight) difference in meaning: 

alcOdvopat:, dxobw, rurPdvouar (2112), ayyéAdAw (2106), xadi{w (2105) and xaél- 
OTH, wapacKevdtouat, duortoyd (2106), weippdpac (2102), éxirpéxw and voyliy 
(part. rare), dwoxduryw (inf. rare), Oavudtw wonder, rlOnju suppose, the expres- 


sions of 2104, etc. Both infinitive and participle with wur@dvoua: in Hat. 5. 15, 
8. 40. 


2145. Verbs of intellectual perception (2112 b) take also ore or ds. 
So with dxovw, alc@dvouat, ruvOdvopa. Cp. 
dxodw with gen. part. = I hear (with my own ears). 


dxobw with accus. part. = J hear (through others, i.e. I am told) that. 
dxovw with inf. = I hear (of general, not certain knowledge, as by report) that 
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THE PARTICIPLE WITH av 


2146. The participle with dy represents the indicative with dy 
(1784 ff.) or the potential optative with av (1824). The present par- 
ticiple with dv thus represents either the imperfect indicative with 
dv or the present optative with dy; the aorist participle with dy rep- 
resents either the aorist indicative with dy or the aorist optative 
with ay. Cp. 1845 ff. 


KEMARKS ON SOME USES OF PARTICIPLES 


2147. The abundance of its participles is one of the characteristic 
features of Greek. Their use gives brevity to the sentence (cp. 
2050), enabling the writer to set forth in a word modifications and 
amplifications of the main thought for which we require cumbersonie 
relative clauses. But an excessive use of participles, especially in 
clese conjunction, marked a careless style. 

a. The participle may contain the leading thought, the finite verb the subor- 
dinate thought, of asentence. Thus, 7d Widirua toiro ypdgow . . . Tods Spxous 
Thy raxlorny drodauBdvey, ty éxdvrwy Tdév Opgxdvy ... radra ra xwpla, & viv 
obros Scdaipe . . ., ourw ylyro.vd’ ol Spxor I moved this bill that the envoys should 
with all speed receive Philip’s oaths in order that when the oaths were taken the 
Thracians might be in possession of the places which the plaintiff’ has just now 
been ridiculing (lit. while the Thracians were in possession, etc. ... the oaths 
might under these circumstances be ratified) D.18.27, BotAouar dAlya éxarépous 
dvaprioas xaraBalvey I wish to recall a few things to the memory of each party 
and then sit down (descend from the bema) L. 12.92. Cp. also 2006, 2099. 

b. The participle may repeat the stem and meaning of the finite verb, Thus, 
cal edydpeves Av ris raira evtarro and some one might (praying) utter this prayer 
Ant. 6. 1. 

c. A participial construction may pass over into a construction with a finite 
verb. Thus, udprupa pey . . . obdéva wapacxdperos . . . wapexedevero dé xrd. lit. 
producing on the one hand no witness .. . on the other hand he exhorted, etc. 
D. 57. 11, rporéBador r@ recxlopari, dd\Aw Te Tobey reipdcarres cal unXavhy Tporh- 
yayor lit. they attacked the rampart both making trial in other ways, and they 
brought up an engine (i.e. and after trying other devices brought up an engine) 
T. 4. 100. 

d. A participle may be used in close connection with a relative or interroga- 
tive pronoun. Thus, 003" brép ola reronxérwr dvOpwrwy xivdvvedoere Scadoyirdpe- 
wo not even calculating what had been the conduct of the men for whom you were 
going to risk your lives 1.18.98, é\auvopérwy cal vBprfouévwy Kal rl Kandy odxl 
wacxéyvrwy waco’ 7) olxouuévn perth yéyove the whole civilized world is filled with 
men who are harried to and fro and insulted, nay, what misery is there which 
they do not suffer? 18. 48. 

e. In contrasts, two subjects may, by anacoluthon, belong to one participle 
in the nominative, though the participle belongs to only one subject (T. 8. 34. 3). 

f. Two or more participles may be codrdinated without any connective. 
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This is common in Homer when one participle forms a contrast to, or intensifies, 
another participle. Cp. 4 «al érdpr’ 'Axcdfe xuxwperos tnvéce Obwy, popptpwr ddpy 
«rh. he spake, and svelling in tumult rushed upon Achilles, raging on high, 
roaring with foam, etc. © 324. ‘This is very rare in prose (Aes. 3. 94). 

g. In prose such codrdination without any connective is incomplete, one 
participle, e.g., often defining another, as in 6 KOpos drodaBwr rods ped-yorras 
oudr\ébas orpdrevya érodibpxes Midynrov taking the exiles under his protection, 
Cyrus collected an army, and laid siege to Miletus X. A.1.1.7. So even when 
the participles are connected, as Enpdwas Thy Sidpuxa xal waparpéyas ddAy 7d vbup 
by draining the canal and (#.e. in consequence of) diverting the water elsewhere 
T. 1.108. One participle may be appositive to another. Thus, éfracce was- 
cavres dy Trois lwweior, pdoxovres el3évar Bovhecbas xécot elev . . ., éxédevow dwoypd- 
gecba: rdvras by making a review in the presence of the cavalry, alleging that 
they wished to find out how many they were, they ordered all to inscribe them- 
selves X. H. 2. 4.8. 

h. A participle with case absolute may be codrdinated with a participle not 
in an absolute case. Thus, ol 8¢ ddixoudévns rhs veds xal dvé\rwror Thy ebruylar 
dxovcarvres... Word reppdcbnoay they were much encouraged on the arrival of 
the ship and on hearing of the success which was unhoped for T.8. 106, perarey- 
Pbévres FrAGopev f odderds xadtécavros we came sunvmoned or at no one’s call 1.4, 11. 

i. A finite verb may have two or more participles attached to it in different 
relations. Thus, of reAracral wpodpapéyres . . . StaBderes rhe yapddpar, dpdrres 
wpéBara woddNd . . . wporéBaddor xpds Td xwplow the light-armed troops after run- 
ning forward and crossing the ravine, proceed to attack the stronyhold on seeing 
quantities of sheep X. A. 5.2.4. Of several aorist participles, one may be rela- 
tively earlier in time than another. 

j. A participle may be added predicatively to another participle, and often 
follows the article belonging to the main participle. Thus, of {®rres caraXecwé- 
pevor those who were being left behind alive T. 7. 75. 

k. A participle is often omitted when it can be supplied from the context. 
. Thus, apuloavro cal adrol . . . éwesdh xal rods 'AGnvalous (dpusoauévous) eldon they 
too came to anchor when they saw that the Athenians had done so T. 2. 86. 


2148. The participle often agrees with the logical, and not with 
the grammatical, subject. The participle thus often agrees with the 
subject of the finite verb which the writer had in mind when he 
began the sentence, but for which he later substitutes another verb; 
or the participle may later be used as if in agreement with the sub- 
ject of another finite verb than the one actually employed. 


a. A participle in the nominative may belong to a finite verb requiring an 
_vblique case. Thus, droBdéyas wpds rodroy rdv orédov . . ., ES0té por wdyxados 
elvas (= frynoduny wdyxadoy elvasr) on looking at this expedition, tt seemed to me 
tu be very admirable P. L. 686 d, ¥xovres . . . dpxhy peylorny . . ., Suws obder 
rovrwy huas éxiipe (= obder! rotrwy éxhpOnuer) efapaprety although we possessed 
the greatest empire ... mevertheless none of these reasons induced us to do 
wrong I. 4. 108, &oter adrofs (= éBovAebcavro) ob rods rapbyras pbvoy dwoxretpac dANd 
kal rods Gravras MuriAnvalous .. . éxuadodvres rhy dxéoracww xrd. they decided 
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to put to death not merely those who were there but also all the Mytilenaeans, 
urging against them their revolt, etc. T. 3. 36. 

b. Two or more substantives or pronouns with their participles may stand in 
partitive apposition (981) to the logical subject. Thus, 7a wept Ido be’ dudo- 
répwar card xpdros éwohepetro (= duddbrepos érodduouv), "APnvaios per... The vivo 
wepewdéovres . . ., HeNorovriows 5¢ dv ry frelpw orparoredevéuern: the war at 
Pylus was vigorously waged by both sides, the Athenians on their part by sailing 
around the island ... the Peloponnesians by encamping on the mainland T. 4. 28. 
Cp. Abyor 3° ey dAAHAOtoe” EppbHouv Kaxol, PbrAaE Eléyxwv Pbdaxa bitter words flew 
loud from one to another, watchman accusing watchman S. Ant.259. As the 
sentence stands, we expect @U\axos é\éyxovros dédaxa, but the first clause is 
equivalent to caxods Adyous eLropev d\Afrous. Cp. Oavudftowres Addos AAA. Ereyev 
one spoke to the other in astonishment P.S.220c. Cp. 982. 

c. Without regard to the following construction, a participle may stand in 
the nominative. The use of the genitive absolute would here be proper, but 
would cause the main subject of the thought to occupy a subordinate position. 
Thus, ériwecdy ty PapraBdfov orparowedelg, rs pev wpopvdrachs atrod Micdy 
Syruy woddot Exegow attacking the camp of Pharnabazus, he slew a large num- 
ber (= woddods daéxrewe) of Mysians who constituted his advance guard X. H. 
4.1.24, 

N. The nominative participle is sometimes found in clauses without a finite 
verb, but only when some finite verb is to be supplied (cp. ¥ 546), as with ed, 
édy, Srav (X. M..2.1. 23); with dca pi as far as ts possible (T. 1. 111); in replies 
in dialogue, where it stands in apposition to the subject of the preceding sentence 
(P. Ph. 74b); or is interposed as a parenthesis (3 rowy in D, 28. 143). 

d. Likewise a participle may stand in the accusative or (rarely) in the dative 
when the construction demands another case. Thus, gol 8 cvyyrdéun (= ovy- 
yrapn tori ot) A\éyer 748° eorl, ph wdoxoveay as eyd xaxds tt is excusable for 
thee to speak thus, since thou dost not suffer cruelly as I do EK. Med. 814, 4» 4 
yropuy Tod Apurréws (= Sote re ‘Apwre?), 7d uev ped”? davrod orparéredor Exovri 
dy rg loOpp éxirnpeiy rods ’AOnvalous Aristeus decided to keep his own forces at 
the Isthmus and watch for the Athenians T. 1. 62. 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES IN -téos 
On verbal adjectives in -rds, -r7, -rdv, see 425, 472, 473. 


2149. Verbal adjectives in -réos express necessity. They admit 
two constructions: 

1. The personal construction (-réos, -réd, -réov), passive in meaning, 
and emphasizing the subject. 

2. The (more common) impersonal construction (-réoy, -réd, 1052), 
practically active in meaning, and emphasizing the action. 

Both constructions are used with the copula eu’, which may be 
omitted. The agent—the person on whom the necessity rests — 
is expressed, if at all, by the dative (mever by tré and the 
genitive). 
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2150. Verbal adjectives from transitive verbs take the personal constraction 
when the subject is emphasized ; but the impersonal construction, when the 
emphasis falls on the verbal adjective itself. Verbal adjectives from intransitive 
verbs (that is, such as are followed by the genitive or dative) take only the 
impersonal construction. 

a. Oblique cases of verbal adjectives are rare. Thus, repl rdy byiv wpacréur 
concerning what need be done by us 1). 6. 28. 


2151. The Personal (Passive) Construction.— The personal verbal 
in -réos is used only when the verb from which it is derived takes 
the accusative. The verbal agrees with the subject in gender, 
number, and case. The agent, if expressed, must always stand in 
the dative. 

worapés tis huiy €ort SiaBardos a river must be crossed by us X. A. 2. 4.6, 
Speryréa co 7 wérts dorl the State must be benefited by you X. M. 3. 6. 3, nol 
Tolro ot roinréoy this must not be done by me ([ must not do this) X. A. 1.3. 15, 
ol cuppayxeiry €0édovres ed roinréoe those who would be allies must be well treated 
X. M. 2.6.27, od . . . rocaira Sp dpare iviv byra wopevréa; do you nut see such 
high mountains that must be traversed by you ? X. A. 2. 6. 18. 


2152. The Impersonal (Active) Construction. — The impersonal 
verbal stands in the neuter nominative, usually singular (-réov), 
rarely plural (-réa). Its object stands in the case (genitive, dative, 
or accusative) required by the verb from which the verbal adjective 
is derived; verbs taking the genitive or dative have the impersonal 
construction only. The agent, if expressed, must always stand in 
the dative. 


T@ Adixodrre Sordoy Sleny the wrong-doer must suffer punishment P. Euth. 8c, 
wicTd Kai Ouhpous doréoy xal Anwréov we must give and receive pledges and hos- 
tages X. H. 8.2.18, rdv Odvarov hyiv per’ evdotlas aiperéoy dorly we must prefer 
death with honour 1.6.91, reoréov rarpds Adyos I must obey my father’s com- 
mands 3. Hipp. 1182, wewréov rdde (col) thou must obey in this S. Ph. HM 
(distinguish reréoy éorl ce one must persuade thee), pnul 3h BonOyréoy elvar rois 
wpayuacw tuiv I say that you must render assistance to the interests at stake 
1). 1. 17, rods plrous evepyernréov, Thy rbdkty wpednréov . . ., TOY Booxnudrwy éxi- 
pedntéov you must do good to your friends, benefit your State, take care of your 
Jlocks X.M. 2. 1. 28, quiv Edupaxor dyadol, ovs od wapadoréa rots 'A@yvalas éoriv 
we: have serviceable allies, whom we must not abandon to the Athenians 
T. 1.86, &ndloavro . . . wodeunréa elvac they voted that they must go to 
war 1. 88. 

a. Since the impersonal construction is virtually active, and hence equivalent 
to det with the accusative and infinitive (active or middle), the agent sometimes 
stands in the accusative, as if dependent on de?, The copula is (perhaps) always 
omitted when the agent is expressed by the accusative. Thus, 7dr BovAduerop 
ebdaluova elvar cwhpocivyny Siwxréoy kal doxnréoy (= det Sidxew xal doxety) tt is 
necessary that the man who desires to be happy should pursue and practice tem- 
perance P. G. 507 ¢. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FORMS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 


§§ 906-2152 deal, in general, with the simple sentence. The fol- 
lowing summary shows the chief forms of simple sentences (921) 
used in Attic. 


2153. STATEMENTS 


1. Statements of Fact (direct assertions) as to the present, past, 
or future are made in the indicative mood a ov), 1770. 

A. Statements of fact include statements of present, past, or 
future possibility, likelihood, or necessity, which are expressed by 
the indicative of a verb denoting possibility, likelihood, or necessity, 
and an infinitive (1774-1779). 

B. Statements of customary or repeated past action are made in 
the imperfect or aorist indicative with dy (negative ov), 1790. 

2. Statement of Opinion (usually cautious, doubtful, or modest 
assertions) as to what may be (might be), can be (could be), may (might, 
could, would) have been, etc., are made: 

A. In reference to the present or past: by €BovAdpyv dv I should 
like or I should have liked (negative ov), 1789. (Rarely by the indica- 
tive without dy, negative py or uy ov, 1772. 

B. In reference to the past: by the aorist or imperfect indicative 
with dy (negative ov), 1784, cp. 1786. 

C. In reference to the present (statement of present opinion the 
verification of which is left to the future): by the optative with dy 
(negative ov), 1824. 

D. In reference to the future: by the present subjunctive with 
py OF py ov (1801); by od ny with the aorist subjunctive to denote an 
emphatic denial (1804). 


2154. ASSUMPTIONS 


Assumptions, including concessions, are usually expressed by the 
imperative (negative pz), 1839. Other forms occur, as xai 5y with 
the indicative (negative ot), 1771; a verb of assuming with the accu 
sative and infinitive, etc. 


2155. COMMANDS (INCLUDING EXHORTATIONS) 


1. Positive Commands are expressed by the 


A. Imperative, except in the first person (1835). 
B. Subjunctive, in the first person (1797). 
C. Future indicative (negative ob) 1917, 1918; with dwws (1920). 
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D. Optative without dy (1820); potential optative with d» (nega 
tive ov, 1830). 
E. Infinitive used independently (2013). 


2. Negative Commands (Prohibitions, 1840), including Exhorta- 
tions, are expressed by uy with the 


A. Present imperative (1840) or aorist subjunctive (second or 
' third person), 1800. 

B. Present or aorist subjunctive in the first person plural (18-40). 

C. Aorist imperative in the third person (rare), 1840. 

D. Future indicative with drws py (1920); with ob uy (1919). 

E. Aorist subjunctive with dxws uy (rare), 1803; with ot py (ais) ; 
1800, N. 

F. Infinitive used independently (2013). 


2156. WISHES 


1. py is the negative of a direct expression of a wish, and of all 
indirect expressions of wish except ras dy with the optative and a 
form of BovAouat with the infinitive. 

2. Wishes for the future, whether the object of the wish is reason- 
able or unreasonable, attainable or unattainable, are expressed by 
the optative with or without ef@e or ef yap (1814, 1815). Indirect 
expressions are: &s dy with the optative (1832); BsvAoceqy dy with 
the infinitive (1827). 

3. Wishes for the present: that something might be otherwise than 
it now is, are expressed by the imperfect with ef@e or ef ydp (1780). | 
Indirect expressions are: wpeAov (with or without ee or @ yap) and | 
the present or aorist infinitive (1781); €BovAcuyy (with or without 
dv) with the infinitive (1782, 1789). 

4. Wishes for the past: that something might have been other- 
wise than it then was, are expressed by the aorist indicative with 
eife or ef ydp (1780). Indirect: ddeAov (with or without ee or ei ydp) 
with the present or aorist infinitive (1781). 

5. Unattainable wishes for the present or past may be entirely | 
reasonable. 


2157. QUESTIONS 


A simple question results from making any form of statement | 
interrogative. Direct and indirect questions are treated in 2636 ff. 
See also the Index. 


2158. EXCLAMATIONS 


Exclamations form complete or incomplete (904) sentences. Direct 
and indirect exclamatory sentences are treated in 2681 ff. See also | 
the Index. 
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COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES 
COORDINATION AND SUBORDINATION 


2159. All sentences other than simple sentences are formed by 
combining simple sentences either by codrdination or subordination. 


2160. Codrdination produces compound sentences, subordination 
produces complex sentences. Complex sentences have been devel- 
oped out of coérdinate independent sentences, one of which has been 
subordinated in form, as in thought, to another. 


2161. Comparative Grammar shows that, historically, codrdination was pre- 
ceded by simple juxtaposition and followed by subordination. Thus the simplest 
form of aasociating the two ideas night fell and the enemy departed was wt éyé- 
pero’ of woddéuscor dwijAGo» (or in reverse order). From this was developed a 
closer connection by means of codrdinating conjunctions, e.g. WE (nev) éyévero, ol 
Sé woddyuscs dwHAGow Or ol Se worduor dwHirOov’ wE eyévero (or WE yap éyévero), or 
w0E &yévero xal of woréuioc dwidGoy. Finally it was recognized that one of these 
ideas was a mere explanation, definition, or supplement of the other, and hence 
dependent or subordinate. This stage is represented by the complex sentence: 
éwel (Sre) We éyévero, of wodduwe dwHdOoy or WE éyévero, Gore ol wodduios dwHdGor, 
and sv on to express various other relations. Since Greek inherited from the 
parent Indo-European language both the subordinate and the cotrdinate sen- 
tence, it must be clearly understood that the above examples of the process of 
development of sentence-building, though taken from Greek, illustrate an earlier 
period of the history of language than Greek as we have it. Though it may be 
possible to reconstruct the form of the earlier, codrdinate sentence out of the 
later, subordimate sentence, and though we have examples of parallel codrdinate 
and subordinate sentences in Greek, the subordinate sentence did not in Greek 
regularly go through the previous stages of simple juxtaposition and codrdina- 
tion. A subordinate construction produced by analogy to another subordinate 
construction may not be resolved into the codrdinate form. 


SYNTAX OF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 


2162. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences, grammatically independent of one another and generally 


united by a codrdinating conjunction. Thus, r7 8 iorepaig éropevovro du 


rou wed<ov | xai | Ticoadhéepyys eirero but on the neat day they proceeded 
through the plain and Tissaphernes kept following them X. A. 3. 4. 18. 
a. Abbreviated compound sentences, i.e. sentences containing a compound 
subject with a single verbal predicate or a single subject with a compound verbal 
predicate, are treated in this book as expanded simple sentences (23, 924). 


_ 2163. Greek has, among others, the following codrdinating con- 
junctions, the uses of which in connecting sentences, clauses, phrases, 
and single words are described under Particles. 

A. Copulative conjunctions: ré (enclitic), xafand,r?. rére .. 
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xal, eat... Kai both... and, ovdé (unde) and not, nor, ovre . . . cure 


(unre... pyre) neither... nor. 

B. Adversative conjunctions: dAAd but, dé (postpositive, often with 
pe in the preceding clause) but, and, drdp but, yet, however, pera 
(postpositive) however, yet, xairos and yet. 

C. Disjunctive conjunctions: 9 or, 7... either... or, dre... 
dre (without a verb) either . . . or. 

D. Inferential conjunctions: dpa then, accordingly, otw therefore, 
then, viv (in the poetic and enclitic forms vvy and vuv) then, therefore, 
toivvy now, then, rorydp (poetic), rorydpro, rovyapovy so then, therefore. 

E. Causal conjunction: ydp for. 


2164. Compound sentences are divided into Copulative, Adversa- 
tive, Disjunctive, Inferential, and Causal sentences. 


ASYNDETON 


2165. Two or more sentences (or words) independent in form and 
thought, but juxtaposed, i.e. codrdinated without any connective, are 
asyndetic (from dowvderoy not bound together), and sash absence of con- 
nectives is called asyndeton. 


a. The absence of connectives in a language so rich in means of codrdination 
as is Greek is more striking than in other languages. Grammatical asyndeton 
cannot always be separated from rhetorical asyndeton. Grammatical asyndeton 
is the absence of a conjunction where a connective might have been used with- 
out marked influence on the character of the thought; as especially in explana- 
tory sentences (often after a preparatory word, usually a demonstrative) which 
take up the matter just introduced ; also where, in place of a cdnjunction, a 
resumptive word, such as obros, rowdros, rogovros, évraida, ovrw, etc., is employed. 
Rhetorical asyndeton is the absence of a conjunction where the following 
sentence contains a distinct advance in the thought and not a mere formal 
explanation appended to the foregoing sentence. Rhetorical asyndeton generally 
expresses emotion of some sort, and is the mark of liveliness, rapidity, passion, 
or impressiveness, of thought, each idea being set forth separately and distinctly. 
Thus, od« doeBhs; obx dubs; ode dxdBapros; od cixopdyrns; is he not impious? 
is he not brutal? is he not impure? is he not a pettifogger? D. 25. 63. 

2166. Asyndeton is frequent in rapid and lively descriptions. 

oupBardvres ras dowldas éwOodvro, éudyxovro, dréxrecvor, dxéOvyoxor interlocking 
their shields, they shoved, they fought, they slew, they were slain X. H. 4. 3. 19, 
wpoorecbvres Eudyorro, €wSouy éwOotrro, Exaiov éralovro falling upon them, they 
Sought ; pushed (and) were pushed ; struck (and) were struck X.C. 7.1. 88. Also 
with anaphora (2167 c), as in Zyecs worey, Zxers Tpihpecs, Exes xphuara, Exes Evdpas 
rocotrous you have a city, you have triremes, you havc money, you have so 
many men X.A.7.1.21. Cp.T. 7.71, D.19. 76, 19. 215, P. S. 197 d. 


2167. Asyndeton also appears when the unconnected sentence 
a. Summarizes the main contents, or expresses the result, of the preceding. 
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Thus, wdvr’ fyes Adyor you have the whole story A. Ag. 588, dxnxdare, éwpdxare, 
rerévOare, Uxere’ Sixdtere you have heard, you have seen, you have suffered, you 
have the evidence; pronounce your judgment L. 12. 100, @vdAaxcy wéwroe wpd radv 
rudy évrevédueda : Ecre yap del reraynévn. ovx dy pédAXew Béor, E>n 46 KOpos, dAn’ 
iévaa however, we shall meet with a guard in front of the gates, for one is always 
stationed there. We must not delay, but advance, said Cyrus X. C. 7. 5. 25. 
This is often the case when a demonstrative takes up the foregoing thought (as 
fSote ratra X.A.1.3.20) or continues the narrative, as in dxotede: Trois orparn- 
yois raira @dote rd orpdrevya cuvayayety 4.4.19 (cp. 2061). 

b. Expresses a reason or explains the preceding. Thus, pixpdv 3 twrov Aax oy 
el3ev Svap* Edoter air . . . oxnwrds weoety xrr. when he had snatched a little 
sleep, he saw a vision; a bolt of lightning seemed to him to fall, etc. X. A.3.1. 
11, lxod wpds ofxous: was ce Kadpelwv News caret come home ; all the Cadmean folk 
calls thee S.O.C. 741. Here ydép or pa might have been used. So often after 
a preparatory word (often a demonstrative); as radrdv 34 yor done? robr’ Apa xal 
repl rhy Wuxrhy elvac: Uvdnrda wdvra dorly dv ry WixD éwerday yuprwly Tol owparos 
cTr. novo tt seems to me that this is the same with regard to the soul too; every- 
thing in the soul is open to view when a man is stripped of his body P.G. 524 d, 
évl pbvy wpoéxovocy ol laweis Nuas: pevyey abrois dopadrécrepby érriv f hucy in one 
point alone has the cavalry the advantage of us: tt is safer for them to run away 
than for us X.A.3.2.19, and so when dowep is followed by ofrw xal (P.R. 
557 c). Also when pév ye... 5é take up what precedes, as Spods ye Déd\wy 
vouobérns xal Tipoxpdrys: 6 wév ye... 6 8é D. 24.106. Furthermore after rexuh- 
pov dé (904), as T. 2. 50. 

c. Repeats a significant word or phrase of the earlier sentence (anaphora). 
Thus, cal Sry Sexe? radra, dvarevdrw rhy xeipa’ dvéreway dravres and let him 
who approves this, hold up his hand; they all held up their hands X. A. 8. 2. 33. 
In poetry a thought is often repeated in a different form by means of a juxta- 
posed sentence (S. Tr. 1082). 

d. Sets forth a contrast in thought to the preceding. This is commoner in 
poetry than in prose. Thus, péAd\ovra raita’ ray wpoxeévwy Tt xXph wpdooey 
this lies in the future ; the present must be thy care S. Ant. 1334. 

e. Introduces a new thought or indicates a change to a new form of expres- 
sion. Thus, ddd’ iréov, fon. wpGrév pe bwoprtoare a édéyere but we must pro- 
ceed, said he. First recall to my mind what you were saying P. Ph. 91 c. 

f. Is introduced by a word stressed by emotion, as raira D.3. 32, éyaé 4.29. 


On juxtaposition of participles, see 2147. 


COORDINATION IN PLACE OF SUBORDINATION — PARATAXIS 


2iés. The term parataxis (rapdrafis arranging side by side), as 
here employed, is restricted to the arrangement of two independent 
sentences side by side, though one is in thought subordinate to the 
other. 

a. In Greek, wapdragis means simply codrdination in general, as brératis 
means subordination. 


2169. In many cases parataxis is a common form of expression 
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not only in the éarlier language of Homer, but also in Attic prose 
and poetry. 


So frequently in Attic prose with xal, ré...xal, Gua... xal, edOds... cal, 
and with 6é meaning for. Thus, #3y 3¢ Hy dye... Kal oi Kopletio: xpdpvay éxpot- 
ovro it was already late and (for when) the Corinthians started to ruw astern 
T. 1. 50, cat 439 re $y rept rrAHGovear dyopay Kal Epxovrac... khpuxes and it twas 
already about the time when the market-place fills and (= when) heralds arrived 
X.A.2.1.7, cal dua rair’ Breve cal dwrfes and as soon as he said this, he departed 
X. H. 7. 1. 28, éwicracbe ubvoe TOdv ‘ENA}vwy rods dyadods Avdpas ripiv’ edphoere dt 

. wap tiv orparryovs dyadods (dvaxeuévous) you alone amony the Greeks 
know how to honour men of merit; for you will find statues of brave generals 
set up among you Lyc. 51. Cp. oxépaode 8é T. 1. 143. 

a. Temporal conjunctions, as xa, are rarely used to introduce such clauses, 
which often indicate a sudden or decisive occurrence or simultaneous action. 

b. Thucydides is especially fond of xal or ré to codrdinate two ideas, one of 
which is subordinate to the other. 


2170. Parataxis often occurs when a thought naturally subordinate is made 
independent for the sake of emphasis or liveliness. Such rhetorical parataxis 
occurs chiefly in the orators and in Pindar. So especially when pé» and 8¢ are 
used to codrdinate two contrasted clauses, the former of which is logically sub- 
ordinate and inserted to heighten the force of the latter. Here English uses 
whereas, while. Thus, aloxpdy éort, el &yd pev ra Upya trav brép budw wbvwy bré- 
pecwa, bueis 8¢ nde rods Abyous abrav dvéterbe it is a shame that, whereas I hace 
undergone the toil of exertions in your cause, you will not endure even their 
recital 1). 18. 160. 


2171. There exist many traces in Greek of the use of the older 
coordination in place of which some form of subordination was 
adopted, either entirely or in part, in the later language. 


a. Thus several relative pronouns and adverbs were originally demonstrative, 
and as such pointed either to the earlier or the later clause. So 6, 4, ré (1105, 
cp. 1114): rebyea 3 eferdpife, rd ol wbpe xdAxeos “Apns (H 146) meant originally 
he stripped him of his arms; these brazen Area had given him. réws 30 long is 
properly demonstrative, but has acquired a relative function in cal réws éorl 
xaipés, dyrikdBerde rav mpayudrwv and while there ts time, take our policy in 
hand 1D. 1.20. 


2172. Homer often places two thoughts in juxtaposition without any regard 
for logical connection, This is especially common with 3é, ré, cal, adrdp, dddd. 
Thus, wodds 3° édpupaydds ex abr dvipdv de xuvdy, dx ré odioww (for ofs) terres 
Srwrer and there is loud clamour around him of men and of dogs, and sleep is 
gone from them K 185. 

a. So also in clauses preceded by a relative word; as eos 6 rad@’ wpuaue 
-. «4 €x 3 ‘EdXévm Oardyuow . .. SArvder while he was pondering on this, (but) 
Helen came forth from her chamber 8 120, 8s xe Geots éxcwelOyrat, pdda + Echvor 
avroi whoever obeys the gods, (and) him they hear A 218. 

b. This use appears even in Attic prose; as olxodo. 3 ér ug rv réewr ob 
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peyddy, madeira: 5é (for 4 xadefrac) Acwdpa they dwell in one of the islands that 
is rot large, and it (which) is called Lipara T.3.88. Cp. also 2837. 


SYNTAX OF THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 


2173. A complex sentence consists of a principal sentence and 
one or more subordinate, or dependent, sentences. The principal 
sentence, as each subordinate sentence, has its own subject and 
predicate. The principal sentence of a complex sentence is called 
the principal clause, the subordinate sentence is called the subordi- 
nate clause. The principal clause may precede or follow the sub- 
ordinate clause. 


2174. The principal clause may have any form of the simple sen- 
tence. 

a. Parentheses belonging to the thought of the entire sentence, but standing 
“2 no close grammatical relation to it, connt as principal clauses. So olua:, 
Sond, pyyul, dpgs ; olda, old’ Src certainly (2585), eb tot know well, alrobpal ce I 
beseech thee ; wis (xécov) Soxeis ; and ds ofec ; in the comic poets and Euripides, 
etc. Some of these expressions are almost adverbial. 


2175. The subordinate clause is always introduced by a subor- 
dinating conjunction, as ei if, éwe since or when, ore that, éws until, ete. 


2176. A finite mood in a subordinate clause may be influenced by 
the tense of the principal clause. If the verb of the principal clause 
stands in a secondary tense, the verb of the subordinate clause is 
often optative instead of indicative or subjunctive, as it would have 
been after a primary tense. Dependence of mood after a secondary 
tense is never indicated by the subjunctive. 


2177. Each tense in a subordinate clause denotes stage of action ; 
the time is only relative to that of the leading verb. A subordinate 
clause may be marked by change of person in verb and pronoun. 


2178. A subordinate clause in English may be expressed in Greek 
by a predicate adjective or substantive. Cp. 1169, 2647. 


2179. A subordinate clause may be codrdinate in structure. 

éret 3° Hobéve: Adpetos cal dxrdwreve redevrhy rot Blov, éBovrAerd ol rw waide 
wapezva: but when Darius was ill and suspected that his end was near, he wished 
his two sons to be by him X. A. 1.1.1. 

a. Soa relative clause, though properly subordinate, may be equivalent toa 
codrdinating clause: ef 8’ byuets Addo Ti yrdoerbe, 8 wh yévoro, Thy olec6’ adrhy 
yuxhy Etew; but if you decide otherwise, — and may this never come to pass | — 
that do you think will be her feelings? D. 28.21. In such cases 4s is equivalent 
to cal obros, obros éé, obros ydp. 


2180. A clause dependent upon the principal clause may itself be 
followed by a clause dependent upon itself (a sub-dependent clause). 
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ol 3° Bdeyor (principal clause) Sri rept crovddy frocev Avdpes (dependent clause) 
ofrives Ixavol Eoovra: ... dwayyetdac (sub-dependent clause) and they said that 
they had come with regard to a truce and were men who were competent tu 
- .. report X. A. 2. 3. 4. 


2181. A verb common to two clauses is generally placed in one 
clause and omitted from the other (so especially in comparative and 
relative clauses). . 

frep (rixn) det BédXrior (scil. éwiperetrar) } juets Qudy abridp éwipedobueba for- 
tune, which always cares better for us than we for ourselves 1). 4.12. Also as in 
English : 8 re 8@ wéAdere (xpdocev), ... ev0ds .. . mpdccere but whatever you 
intend, do it at once T.7.15. In comparative clauses with ody demrep (or os) 
the main and the subordinate clause are sometimes compressed, the predicate 
of the clause with odx being supplied from the dowep clause, which is made 
independent ; as ody (ovdév ay éylyvero) Sowep viv robrwy ovdey yiyrerar repl 
adréy it would not be as now, when none of these things is done for him P.S. 
189 c. 


ANTICIPATION (OR PROLEPSIS) 


2182. The subject of the dependent clause is often anticipated 
and made the object of the verb of the principal clause. This trans- 
ference, which gives a more prominent place to the subject of the 
subordinate clause, is called anticipation or prolepsis (rpoAmfis taking 
before). 

8630xa 3 adrhy wh re Bovretoy véow but I fear lest she may devise something 
untoward E, Med. 37, gde adrdy bri pécow Exot rob epocxod orparetparos he knew 
that he held the centre of the Persian army X. A.1.8. 21, éwepédXero adradr bres 
del dvipdwoda Siaredotey he took care that they should alroays continue to be slaves 
X.C. 8.1.44. Note dpgs ro» edrpdwetor ws 730s Blos thou seest how sweet is the 
luxurious life E. fr. 1062. 3. 

a. Anticipation is especially common after verbs of saying, seeing, hearing, 
knowing, fearing, effecting. 

b. When a subordinate clause defines a verbal idea consisting of a verb and 
a substantive, its subject may pass into the principal clause as a genitive depend- 
ing on the substantive of that clause: #\Oe dé nal rots ’A@nvalos evOds 4 dy yedia 
Tm wbdewr Sri dgferrac: and there came straightway to the Athenians also the 
report that the cities had revolted T. 1. 61 (= ri al wéders deoracr). 

c. The subject of the dependent clause may be put first in its own clanse: 
éxixephowper elxety, dvdpela rl wor éorly let us try to say what courage is P. Lach. 
190 d. 

d. The object of the subordinate clanse may be anticipated and made the 
object of the principal clause. Thus, elpwra 6 Adpetos rhe réxony ef éxiaracro 
Darius asked if he understood the art Hat. 3. 130. 

e. A still freer use is seen in é@atyatey adrdy 5 Adcardpos ws cada ra Séripa 


ely Lysander marvelled at the beauty of his trees (for ra Sévdpa adrov ws xr\ ) 
X. O. 4. 33. 
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ASSIMILATION OF MOODS 


2183. The mood of a subordinate clause which is intimately con- 
nected with the thought of the clause on which it depends, is often 
assimilated to the mood of that clause. Such subordinate clauses 
may be simply dependent or sub-dependent (2180). 


a. This idiom is most marked in Unreal and Less Vivid Future conditions 
where the mood of the protasis is the same as that of the principal clause. It 
is also very common when a past indicative or an optative attracts the mood of a 
subordinate clause introduced by a relative word referring to indefinite persons 
or things or to an indefinite time or place. But subordinate clauses standing in 
a less close relation to the main clause, because they do not continue the same 
mental attitude but present a new shade of thought, retain their mood unassimi- 
lated; e.g. a relative clause, or a temporal clause expressing purpose, after an 
unreal condition may stand in the optative (Is. 4. 11, P. R. 600¢e). On the other 
hand, there are many cases where the writer may, or may not, adopt modal 
assimilation without any great difference of meaning. The following sections 
give the chief occurrences of mood-assimilation apart from that found in Unreal 
and ess Vivid Future conditions (2302, 2329) : 


2184. An indicative referring simply to the present or past 
remains unassimilated. 


tuvevéyxoe pdv Talra ws BoudéyeOa may this result as we desire T. 6. 20, vixgy 3 
Sre waocy pédAdXe cuvoloeyv but may that prevail which is likely to be for the com- 
mon weal 1.4.51, éredar diarpdtwuar a Séopa, ftw when I shall have transacted 
what Iwant, Iwill return X. A. 2. 3. 29. 


2185. Assimilation to the Indicative.— The subordinate clause takes 
a past tense of the indicative in dependence on a past tense of the 
indicative (or its equivalent) denoting unreality. 

a. Conditional relative clauses: ef pév yap Ry pot xphyara, érinznoduny ay 
xenudrwy boa fuedrdow exreloey for if I had money, I should have assessed my 
penalty at the full sum that Iwas likely to pay P. A. 38b, ef . . . xarepapripouy 
& uh cadas 78y dxoy 52 frioTduny, Seva dv Edn wdoxey Um’ éuod if I brought in 
as evidence against him matters which I did not know certainly but had learned 
by hearsay, he would have said that he was suffering a grave injustice at ny 
hands Ant. 5. 74. 

b. Temporal clauses: od« A» éxavéuny . . ., Ews dweweiphOny rijs coplas rav- 
rnot I would not have ceased until I had made trial of this wisdom P. Crat. 396, 
éxphy . . . un wpdrepoy rept T&v duodoyouuevwy cuuBoureverr, ply wepi Tar dudi- 
oBxrouptrur huds édldatav they ought not to have given advice concerning the mat- 
ters of common agreement before they instructed us on the matters in dispute 
I. 4. 19. 

c. Final clauses: here the principal clause is an unfulfilled wish, an unful- 
filled apodosis, or a question with ov; and the indicative in the final clause 
denotes that the purpose was not or cannot be attained, and cannot be reached 
by the will of the speaker. Thus, el yap Sedov olol re elvar oi woddol Ta peyioTa 
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naka épydferGat, Iva olol re foay xal dyabd ra uéyora would that the many were 
able to work the greatest evil in order that they might be able (as they are not) to 
work also the greatest good P.Cr. 44d, €BovAduny av Linpwra thy abriy yrwpunr 
duol yew tra... padlws Eyrwre ra Sixasa / should have liked Simon to be of the 
same opinion as myself in order that you might easily have rendered a just verdict 
L. 3.21, ee ra évéxupa rére AaBety, ws und’ el EBovrAero €5tvaro dtawaray I ought to 
have taken security at the time in order that he could not have deceived us even if 
he wished X. A.7. 6. 28, rl 397° odk Eppiy’ duavrdv r903 dwxd wérpas, Owws r Gr rdvrer 
révwov axnrrAAynv ; why indeed did I not hurl myself from this rock, that I might 
have been freed from all these toils ? A. Pr. 747. 

N. 1. —In this (post-Homeric) construction, ta is the regular conjunction in 
prose ; as and érws are rare. dy» is very rarely added and is suspected (Is. 11.4 
P. L. 959 e). 

N. 2. — Assimilation does not take place when the final clause is the essential 
thing and sets forth a real future purpose of the agent of the leading verb, or does 
not show whether or not the purpose was realized. This occurs especially after 
Iva = eo consilio ut, rarely after Srws (X. A.7. 6.16) ; after ws only in poetry and 
Xenophon. The subjunctive or optative is used when the purpose of the agent, 
and not the non-fulfilment of the action, is emphasized. ‘Thus, calro: xpi» ce 
... } rovroy uh ypddew 4 éxetvor NOev, obx, Tv 8 BodrdKa od yévnrat, wdvra ré 
wpaypatra cuvrapdta: you ought either not to have proposed this law or to have 
repealed the other; not to have thrown everything into confusion to accomplish 
your desire D. 24. 44. 

d. Causal clauses (rarely, as 1.50.67). Modal assimilation never takes 
place in indirect questions or in clauses dependent on a verb of fearing. 


2196. Assimilation to the Optative.— When an optative of the 
principal clause refers to future time (potential optative and optative 
of wish), the subordinate clause takes the optative by assimilation 
in the following cases. 


a. Conditional relative clauses (regularly): rds yap dv (1832) res, & ye uh 
éxrlora:ro, ratra copes ely; for how could any one be wise in that which he does 
not know ? X. M.4.6.7, rls pioety Stvacr’ dv dp’ ob elSely Kadbs Te al d-yadds rom- 
fbuevos; who could hate one by whom he knew that he was regarded as both 
beautiful and good? X.S. 8.17, Updo ris Av Exacros eldeln réxvynvy would that 
every man would practise the craft that he understood Ar. Vesp. 1431, ris av... 
pbroe (1832), Sores dearyyeldece rd efow xaxd would that some one would come to 
report within my tale of woe E. Hel. 435. 

N. 1. —If the relative has a definite antecedent, assimilation does not take 
place ; but not all relative clauses with an indefinite antecedent are assimilated. 
Cp. dSorep av tuGy Exacros alaxuvieln rhy rdéiy Auwety hy Ay Tax Oy dvr wordy as 
each one of you would be ashamed to leave the post to which he may be appointed 
in war Aes. 8. 7. 

N. 2. — A relative clause depending on an infinitive rarely takes the optative : 
GAAA TOG pew adrov Aéyery a wh cadds eldely elpyecOa: Set one should abstain from 
saying oneself what one does not know for certain X.C. 1.6.19. (See 2573.) 

b. Temporal clauses (regularly) : reOvainy, dre wor pnxérs radra puédour ray | 
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die when these things no longer delight me Mimnermus 1.2, 6 pév éxdy recvdr 
¢dyo &v dwére BovrATo he who starves of his own free will can eat whenever he 
wishes X. M. 2. 1.18, ef 82 wdvv cwovddtoar dayety, frou Av Sri wapd rais yuratly 
éoriy, Ews waparelvatus Totroy xrr. but if he was very desirous of eating, I would 
tell him that ‘‘ he was with the women” until I had tortured him, etc. X.C. 1. 
3.11, Broo phww, wply wdOoum perish not yet... until I learn S. Ph. 961. 
Bat od« ay dwé\Ooyu aply dv warrdxaoww h dyopa dAvO_ I shall not be leaving 
until the gathering in the market-place is quite dispersed X. 0. 12,1. 

c. Final and object clauses (rarely in prose, but occasionally after an opta- 
tive of wish in poetry): wrepguny (av) wh xpbow tudy elvat, Iva, ef wou Kaipds ef, 
éxipavelny I will try to keep not far away from you, tn order that, tf there should 
be any occasion, I may show myself X. C. 2.4.17 (and five other cases in Xen.); 
Oho Sxews yévoiro rOvd" éuol AuThpws may she come to prove my liberator from 
this affliction A. Eum. 297. Ordinarily the subjunctive or future indicative is 
retained, as dxvolyy dv els rd wroia éuBalvecw & Kipos tuivy Soln wh huds ... Kara- 
déoy I should hesitate to embark on the vessels which Cyrus might give us lest he 
sink us X. A. 1. 8. 17, reOvalyy, Sixnv éwidels TYE adixobvrTi, Tra ph evOdde pérw 
xarayéhacros let me die, when I have punished him who has done me wrong, that 
I may not remain here a laughing-stock P. A. 28 d. 

d. Indirect questions, when the direct question was a deliberative subjunctive: 
odx Ay Syoes eteXOay 8 ri xpyo caurg if you should escape, you would not know 
what to do with yourself P. Cr. 45 b (= rl xpduac;). But when a direct question 
or a direct quotation stood in the indicative, that mood is retained, as e dwo- 
Bax Geln rleas yph tryetoGa: Tod wracclov if tt should be settled who must lead the 
square X.A. 8. 2. 36. 

e. Very rarely in relative clauses of purpose (P. R. 578 e possibly); after éore 
(X. C. 5. 5. 80), and in dependent statements with 57: or ds (X.C. 3. 1. 28). 

f. Assimilation and non-assimilation may occur in the same sentence (E. 
Bacch. 1384 ff.) 


2187. An optative referring to general past time in a general sup- 
position usually assimilates the mood of a conditional relative or 
temporal clause depending on that optative. 

Exacpey dnére rdywra ruydbvras Gy Séovro drowéuwo: but he was wont to rejoice 
whenever he dismissed without delay his petitioners with their requests granted 
(lit. obtaining what they wanted) X.Ag.9.2. But the indicative may remain 
unassimilated, as éxdde 82 cal érina dxére rivds (30 Tovodréy Te woihoavras 6 adrds 
éBobdero xovety and he was wont to honour with an invitation any whom he saw 
practising anything that he himself wished them to do X. C. 2.1. 30. 

So when the optative refers to past time through dependence on a verb of 
past time, a8 wporxaday ros pldous dowovdaodoyetro ws Snroly ovs Tina summoning 
his friends he used to carry on @ serious conversation with them in order to show 
whom he honoured X.A.1.9.28 (here ring would be possible). 


2188. Assimilation to the Subjunctive. — Conditional relative clauses 
and temporal clauses referring to future or general present time, if 
dependent on a subjunctive, take the subjunctive. 


a. In reference to future time: ray rpaypudrwr rods Bovdevoudvous (iyyeio Gu: 
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Sez), tv’ &» éxelvors 3oxp, raira xpdrryras men of counsel must guide events ia 
order that whut they resolve shall be accomplished VD. 4.39. 

b. In reference to general present time: ovd', éwecddy dy ay wplnra: xbpus 
vyéynrat, TY wpodéry cupBodry wepl Ty Norway Ere ypHrar nor when he has become 
master of what he purchases, does he any longer employ the traitor tu advise him 
concerning his plans for the future D. 18.47. But the indicative may occar 
(D. 22. 22). 


CLASSES OF SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 
2189. Subordinate clauses are of three classes: 


1. Substantival clauses: in which the subordinate clause plays the 
part of a substantive and is either the subject or the object: d5Aov 
qv | Gre éyyis wou Baorreis qv tt was plain that the king was somewhere 
Aard by X. A. 2.3.6, ovx tore | 6 re wovtre you do not know what you 
are doing 1. 5.16. 

2. Adjectival (attributive) clauses: in which the subordinate 
clause plays the part of an adjective, and contains a relative whose 
antecedent (expressed or implied) stands in the principal clause: 
Acye 59 ri éxurrodny | nv Sreppe Pidurros come read the letter which 
Philip sent D.18. 39 (= rv iro Pirirrov renpbeicay). 

3. Adverbial clauses: in which the subordinate clause plays the 
part of an adverb or adverbial expression modifying the principal 
clause in like manner as an adverb modifies a verb. 


xpavyhy woddhy érolouy xadobvres dd\dAFAous, Gore xal rods wodeplous dxoberw they 
made a loud noise by calling each other so that even the enemy heard them X. A. 
2.2.17 (here dere . . . dxovecy May be revarded as having the furce of an ad- 
verb: and in a manner audible even to the enemy); was dv od» dpOds Seadoare 
wept abrady; el rotrous ddcere roy voutduevoy Epxov Stopocapévous xarwyyopHoas «7X. 
how then would you judge correctly ahoul them? if you permit (i.e. by permit- 
ting) them to make their accusations after having sworn the customary oath, etc. 
Ant. 6. 90. Cp. 1095 end. 


2190. Accordingly all complex sentences may be classified as Sub- 
stantival sentences, Adjectival sentences, and Adverbial sentences. 
This division is, in general, the basis of the treatment of complex 
sentences in this book, except when, for convenience, closely con- 
nected constructions are treated together; as in the case of (adverb 
ial) pure final clauses and (substantival) object clauses after verbs 
of effort and of fearing. 


a. Some sentences may be classed both as substantival and adverbial, as 
clauses with éore and érws. An adverbial or adjectival clause may assume 3 
substantival character (2247, 2488). 


Complex sentences are considered in the following order: Ad- 
verbial, Adjectival, Substantival. 


| 
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ADVERBIAL COMPLEX SENTENCES (2193-2487) 


2191. In an adverbial complex sentence the subordinate clause 
denotes some one of the following adverbial relations: purpose 
(2193), cause (2240), result (2249), condition (2280), concession 
(2369), time (2383), comparison (2462). 


2192. An adverbial sentence is introduced by a relative conjunc- 
tion denoting purpose, cuuse, result, etc. 


PURPOSE CLAUSES (FINAL CLAUSES) 


2193. Final clauses denote purpose and are introduced by tn, 
Grus, ws in order that, that (Lat. ut); negative tva py, drws py, ds pr, 
and py alone, lest (Lat. ne). 

a. Also by Sopa, strictly while, until, in Epic and Lyric; and tes in Epic 
(2418). twa is the chief final conjunction in Aristophanes, Herodotus, Plato, 
and the orators. It is the only purely final conjunction in that it does not limit 
the idea of purpose by the idea of time (like S¢pa and éws), or of manner (like 
éwws and ws); and therefore never takes d» (xéy), since the purpose is regarded 
as free from all conditions (2201 b). Sweg is the chief final conjunction in 
Thucydides, and in Xenophon (slightly more common than Zva). os often shows 
the original meaning in which way, huw, as (cp. 2578, 2989). It is rare in prose, 
except in Xenophon, and does not occur on inscriptions ; rare in Aristophanes, 
but common in tragedy, especially in Euripides. 4 is very rare in prose, except 
in Xenophon and Plato (pH 0d is very rare in Homer and in Attic: X. M. 2.2. 14). 

b. In order that no une is tva (etc.) pndels or wh 71s, in order that. . . never 
is Ira (etc.) ufwore Or uh Tore, and in order that .. . not is undé after uy. 


2194. Final clauses were developed from original coérdination. 

Odare pe Srri Thyra: whdas Al8a0 wrephow bury me with all speed; let me 
pass the gates of Hades V71, where we have a sentence of will added without 
any connective ; and (negative) dwréor:xe uh Te vohoy “Hpn depart lest Hera 
observe aught A 522 (originally let Hera not observe anything, 1802). Even in 
Attic, where subordination is regular, the original form of coirdination can be 
(theoretically) restored, as in xal ce rpds . . . Gedy IxvoGpat uh wpodods Huds yévy 
and I entreat thee by the gods | do not forsake us S. Aj. 588. We can no longer 
trace the original codrdination with Yva and ds. 


2195. A final clause stands in apposition to rovrov évexa Or da. rovro 
expressed or understood. Thus, éxxAnoiav rovrou é&vexa Eviypyayoy Grws 
iropyvynow I have convened an assembly for this reason that Imay remind 
you T.2.60. Here rovrov évexa might be omitted. 


2196. The verb of a final clause stands in the subjunctive after 
an introductory primary tense, in the optative (sometimes in the 
subjunctive, 2197) after a secondary tense. 


ypadw iva éxpdOys I write (on this account) that you may learn. 
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ypadw iva py éxudOys I write (on this account) that you may not 
learn 


Lypaya f iva éxuabos (or éxpdOns) ‘I wrote (on this account) that you 
might learn. 


éypaya. iva py expaBos (or éxpdbns) I wrote (on this account) that 
you might not learn. 


xardpueve Yva xal wepl cod Bovdevowyeda remain behind that we may consider 
your case also X.A.6.6.28, Bactreds alpetra: ody Iva davrot xards éwiysedfrar, 
GAN’ Ya Kal of éXduevos 5c abrdv eb rpdrrwo. a king is chosen, not that he may care 
tor his own interest however nobly, but that those who choose him may prosper 
through him X.M.3.2.3, wapaxade?s tarpods Srws uh dwodvy you call in physi- 
cians in order that he may not die X. M.2.10. 2, @dAaxas cuuwréuwe: (hist. pres. 
1888) . . . dews dwd ray Svaxwpidy pudrdrroey abroy he sent guards along in 
order that they might guard him from the rough parts of the country X. C. 
1.4.7, wal dua rair’ elrdy dvéorn ws uh péddotTo GANG wepalvorro Td Séovra and 
with these words on his lips he stood up in order that what was needful might not 
be delayed but be done at once X.A.3. 1.47, uh owedde wourety ph raxds révm 
yévy haste not to be rich lest thou soon become poor Men. Sent.358. For the 
optative after an optative, see 2186 c. 


2197. After a secondary tense, the subjunctive may be used in 
place of the optative. 


a. In the narration of past events, the subjunctive sets forth a person's pre- 
vious purpose in the form in which he conceived his purpose. Thus (ra rdota) 
"ABpoxéyas . . . xaréxavoey Iva ph Kipos d:aBp Abrocomas burned the boats in 
order that Cyrus might (may) not cross X.A.1.4.18. Here the thought of A. 
was ‘I will burn the boats that Cyrus may not cross’ (Iva uw} daBy), and is given 
in a kind of quotation. 


N. — Thucydides and Herodotus prefer this vivid subjunctive; the poets, 
Plato, and Xenophon, the optative. In Demosthenes, the subjunctive and opta- 
tive are equally common. 

b. When the purpose (or its effect) is represented as still continuing in the 
present. See the example in 2195. This use is closely connected with a. 

c. After rl ob, rf odv of, and the aorist indicative : rl ody obxl rd peo relxy 
puraxp éxupa éroihoaper Srws dv (2201) oo o& 7 xrd.; why then do we not make 
your walls strong by a garrison that they may be safe for you, etc. ? X.C.5. 4.37%. 
Here the sentence with éroujoayey is practically equivalent to one with rochowper. 


2198. The alternative construction of final clauses with subjunctive or opta- 
tive is that of implicit indirect discourse (2622). The subjunctive is always 
possible instead of the optative. Observe that the subjunctive for the optative 
is relatively past, since the leading verb is past. 


2199. After a secondary tense both subjunctive and optative may 
be used in the same sentence. 


vais ol KoplrOio ... éwAhpouy Srws vavuaxlas re dwoweiphowor .. ., al res 
ddxddas adr dy §zcov ol dv ry Navwrdaryp AGnvata xwrdoer dxalper the Corinthians 
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manned . .. ships both to try a naval battle and that the Athenians at Naupactus 
might be less able to prevent their transports from putting out to sea T.7. 17. 

a. In some cases, especially when the subjunctive precedes, the subjunctive 
may express the immediate purpose, the realization of which is expected ; while 
the optative expresses the less immediate purpose conceived as a consequence of 
the action of the subjunctive or as a mere possibility. 


2200. The optative is very rare after a primary tense except when 
that tense implies a reference to the past as well as to the present. 


Sxovra: tra ph Soier Slxnv they have gone away that they might not suffer pun- 
tshment L. 20.21. Here ofxorra: is practically equivalent to &puvyor, and the 
optative Soter» shows that the purpose was conceived in the past. On the opta- 
tive (without 4») by aasimilation after an optative, see 2186 c. 


2201. Grws with the subjunctive sometimes takes dy in positive 
clauses. 

ror’ abrd viv Sldacx’, Sxws dy éxuddw tell me now this very thing, that I may 
learn S. O.C. 576, ages quads Sews ay eldduery you will guide us in order that we 
may know X.C. 6. 2. 21. 

a. ds and Spa with dy or «é occur in poetry, especially in Homer. os &v 
(first in Aeschylus) is very rare in Attic prose, but occurs eight times in Xeno- 
phon ; as as 3° ay pdOys. . ., dvrdxovcoy but that you may learn, hear me in turn 
X. A. 2.6.16. This use must not be confused with ws 4» in conditional relative 
clauses (2565). — Sires &v is more common than simple érws in Aristophanes and 
Plato, far less common in Xenophon. It is regular in official and legal language. 
—va &v is not final, but local (wherever, 2567). The original meaning of tra 
was local and denoted the end to be reached. 

b. dy (xé) does not appreciably affect the meaning. Originally these particles 
seem to have had a limiting and conditional force (1762): ws ad» in whatever 
way, that so (cp. so = in order that so) as in ‘* Teach me to die that so I may 
Rise glorious at the awful day’’ (Bishop Ken), and cp. as with dre rpéry in 
ixdunry 7d TlvOcxdy pavreior. wt sO’ Srp rpbry warpl Slxas dpolunvy I came to the 
Pythian shrine that I might learn in what way I might avenge my father §. El. 
33. With Srws dy cp. édy rws. Both Srws and ws were originally relative adverbs 
denoting manner (how, cp. 2578), but when they became conjunctions (in order 
that), their limitation by 4» ceased to be felt. 


2202. ws dv and ows dy with the optative occur very rarely in 
Attic prose (in Xenophon especially), and more frequently after 
secondary than after primary tenses. 


E3toxe xphuara’ Avradkldg Sxws dv x\qpwhévros vavrixod.... of re AOnvaion . . . 
uadrov Ths elptvns wpocdéovro he gave money to Antalcidas in order that, if a 
fleet were manned, the Athenians might be more disposed to peace X. H. 4. 8. 16. 
ws dy final must be distinguished from ws d» consecutive (2278). 

a. Homer has a few cases of ws dy (xé) and S¢p &y (xé); tva xev once (» 156). 
Hdt. has os dy, Sxws dy rarely. 

b. After primary tenses the optative with a» is certainly, after secondary 
tenses probably, potential. Its combination with the final conjunction produces 
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a conditional relative clause in which the relative and interrogative force of dares 
and ws comes to light. With drws dy the final force is stronger than with ws dv. 
In the example quoted above, rAnpw6évros vaurixo§ represents the protasis (ei 
vauTixoy wrnpwheln) to dy» xpocdéowwro. 


2203. The future indicative is used, especially in poetry, after 
Gros (rarely after ds, ofpa, and wy) in the same sense as the sub- 
Junctive. 4 

ob3e 3c” &y Addo rpédorvrar 4 Srws paxyotyra nor are they maintained for any 
other single purpose than for fighting (lit. how they shall fight) X.C.2. 1. 21, 
oiyas', drws wh wrebceral (fut.) ris... yAdoons xdpew 32 war’ dwrayyelDy (subj.) 
rdde keep silence, lest some one hear and report all this for the sake of talk 
A. Ch. 265. In prose the future occurs with rws in Xenophon and Andocides. 
This usage is an extension of that after verbs of effort (2211). 


2204. The principal clause is sometimes omitted. 

ty” éx rovrwyv Eptwuat to begin with this D. 21.48. ta rl, originally to what 
end (cp. 946), and ws ri are also used colloquially: ta ri raira Aéyeis; why do 
you say this ? P. A.26d. 


2205. By assimilation of mood, final clauses may take a past 
tense of the indicative without dv (2185c) or the optative without 
dy (2186 c.) 

2206. Equivalents of a Final Clause.— The common methods of 
expressing purpose may be illustrated by the translations (in Attic) 
of they sent a herald to announce : 

drempav xypuKa iva (Grws) drayyéAXotro (2196). 

drepipay xnpuKa ootts (os) drayyeActras (2554). 

érepipay xypuxa drayyeAovrra (2065), drayyé\Aovra (rare, 2065). 

éreupay KnpuKa as drayyeAouvra (2086 c). 

dreppay xnpixa drayyé\Aay (rare in prose, 2009). 

éreuwayv xypuxa tov drayyé\Xeav (2032 e, often in Thucydides). 

dreyapav KnpuKa drip (&vexa) rov drayydXev (2032 g). 

For dore denoting an intended result, see 2267. 


OBJECT CLAUSES 


2207. Two types of object (substantival) clauses are closely con: 
nected in construction with final clauses. 


1. Object clauses after verbs of effort. 
2. Object clauses after verbs of fearing. 
Both stand in apposition to a demonstrative expressed or implied. 


ob8éva Set Tolro unxavacba, Serws dwopettera: ray wady Odvaroy no man ought 
to contrive (this) how he shall escape death at any cost P. A. 39a, pyyaracdu 
Scws To oGua . . . Kose? to contrive how he might bring home the body Hat. 2. 
121 y, abrd roGro PdoBotuar, wh . . . 08 Suvyndd SynrAdoas wepl rdy weayudrwr I am 
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afraid of this very thing, namely, that I may not be able to make the case plain 
D, 41.2, époBetro .. . wh 00 Sbvatro . . . dedOety he was afraid that he could 
not escape X. A. 3. 1. 12. 


2208. Connection of Final with Object Clauses.— (1) Final clauses 
proper denote a purpose to accomplish or avert a result, which pur- 
pose is set forth in a definite action. (2) Object clauses after verbs 
of effort consider means to accomplish or avert a result; the action 
of the subordinate clause is the object purposed. Such clauses are 
incomplete final clauses, because, though the purpose is expressed, 
the action taken to effect the purpose is not expressed. (3) Object 
clauses after verbs of fearing deprecate an undesired result or express 
fear that a desired result may not be accomplished. According to 
the form of expression employed, the construction of these three 
kinds of clauses may differ in varying degree or be identical. Thus 
compare these usages of Attic prose: 


(1) wapaxorel larpov dws py drobdvy (Common) 
wapaxaXci larpov Srws pn dro8aveira (occasionally) 
wapaxaXei tarpov py dsrofdvy (rare) 
he summons a physician in order that he may not die. 
(2) ewepedcirar Orws py dsroBaveira: (conimon) 
éxiperetrat Grws py dro8dvy (occasionally) 
he takes care that he shall not die. 
Spa py dwo8dvns (occasionally) see to it that you do not die. 
(3) hoBetra py dro8dvn (common) 
poBetra rus py dmrobdvy (occasionally) 
poPeira: Grws uy droGaveirac (occasionally) 
he is afraid lest he die. 


OBJECT CLAUSES AFTER VERBS OF EFFORT 


2209. Object clauses after verbs of effort are introduced by éras, 
rarely by és (Herodotus, Xenophon), scarcely ever by iva. The nega- 
tive is py. 

2210. Verbs of effort include verbs denoting to take care or pains, 
to strive. 


dwipsdodmar, pire. pos, pederd, dpovpd, wpdvorav ix, BovAchopar, pyxavapas, 
wapackevdfopas, wpoWUpotpar, wparre, wavra woud (wovotpar), cwovSd{e, etc. 

a. The same construction follows certain verbs of will signifying to ask, com- 
mand, entreat, exhort, and forbid, and which commonly take the infinitive 
(alré, Siopas, wapayyOAde, ixereéa, Sia- or wapaxedebopai, dwayopete, etc. ). 

b. Some verbs take, by analogy, but in negative clauses only, the construc- 
tion either of verbs of effort or of verbs of fearing. These verbs signify to see to 
a thing: ép&, cxowd (-06pas), doxepdpyy, oxerriov lori, rnp ; to be on one’s 
guard: ethafotpa,, dpovrifte, guidrre (-opar). See 2220. 

GREEK Gram. — 32 
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These verbs may take 4 with the infinitive. edAaBodua: and dudAdrropua take 
the infinitive when they mean to guard against doing something. 


2211. Object clauses after verbs of effort take the future indica 
tive with drws after primary and secondary tenses (rarely the opta- 
tive after secondary tenses, 2212). 


éripeAovpat Grws Tatra ronoe I take care that he shall do this. 

éxtpeXovpat Crus py Tata ronoe I take care that he shall not do this. 

érepeAovpny Grus Tavra romoe (ronoo) I took care that he should do 
this. 

érepeAovpnv crus py ravra roncet (rojo) I took care that he should 
not do this. | 


el dvd-yxn dort udxecOat, rotro Sef wapacxevdcacba Srws ws kpdrisra payobpeta 
Uf it is necessary to fight, we must prepare to fight bravely X. A. 4. 6. 10, Expaceor 
brws ris BohOeca hie they were managing (this, that) how some reinforcements 
should come T. 3.4, oxowetcbe rotro, Sxws wh Adbyous épovory pbvow . . . GAAA cal 
Epyow re decxvdery Etovoiy see to this, that they not only make speeches but also are 
able to show some proof D.2.12, oxerréow por Soxet elpac . . . Saws ws dogadré- 
crara drcuer (774) xal Srws 7rd éwirhdea ELouer it seems to me that we must con- 
sider how we shall depart in the greatest security and how we shall procure our 
provisions X.A.1.8.11. In Se ce Srws Seltecs tt is needful that thow prove 
8, Aj. 556 there is a confusion between dei dettac and the construction of 2213. 


2212 After secondary tenses the future optative occasionally 
occurs. 

érepuédero Srus pire Aotroa phre &worol wore Ecowro he took care that they 
should never be without food or drink X. C. 8. 1. 43. : 

a. The future optative occurs especially in Xenophon, and represents 8 
thought that was originally expressed by the future indicative. Here the indica- 
tive would present the thought vividly, i.e. as it was conceived in the mind of 
the subject. 


2213. Grws and drws py with the future indicative may be used 
without any principal clause, to denote an urgent exhortation or a 
warning. Originally the orws clause depended on oxora (oxoweire), 
dpa (épare) see to tt; but the ellipsis was gradually forgotten and the 
construction used independently. 

Srws ody EceaGe Avdpes Ak ris édevOeplas Fs xéxrnabe be men worthy of the free- 
dom which you possess X. A.1.7.3, Sxws 5¢ robro ph SiddEas pndéva but don’t tell 
anybody this Ar. Nub, 824, and very often in Ar. This use is also preceded by 
aye (X.S.4.20). The third person is very rare (L. 1. 21). 


2214. Verbs of effort sometimes have the construction of final 
clauses, and take, though less often, 67ws with the present or second 
aorist subjunctive or optative (cp. 2196). The subjunctive may be 
used after secondary tenses. 


Ixpaccey . . . Srws whreuos yérnra: he tried to bring it about that war should 
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be occasioned T. 1.57, Spa . . . Srws wh wapd Sétav duodoygs see to it that it does 
not prove that you acquiesce in what you do not really think P.Cr.49c, od dvdd- 
feo’ Srws uh. . . Seoxérny evpnre; will you not be on your guard lest you find 
a master? 1.6.25, Future and subjunctive occur together in X. A.4.6.10. In 
Xenophon alone is the subjunctive (and optative) more common than the future. 

a. The object desired by the subject of a verb of effort is here expressed by 
the same construction as is the purpose in the mind of the subject of a final 
clause. 


2215. dy is sometimes added to drugs with the subjunctive to 
denote that the purpose is dependent on certain circumstances. 

Srws ay... ol orpariwra: wept rot orparederOar Bovdedwrrat, Tobrov weipdcopat 
érepéderOax I will endeavour to make it my care that the soldiers deliberate about 
continuing the war X.C.5. 5.48, unxarnréor Srws ay dcadiyy plans must be made 
for his escape .P.G. 481 a (the same passage has érws with the subjunctive and 
the future). In Attic this use occurs in Aristophanes, Xenophon, and Plato. 


2216. os and as dy with subjunctive and optative and 8rws dy with the opta- 
tive occur in Xenophon, os dy and Srws dy with the optative being used after 
primary and secondary tenses. Hdt. has Sxws dy» after secondary tenses. The 
optative with ws d» and Srws 4» is potential. : 


2217. After verbs meaning to consider, plan, and try drws or ws with the 
subjunctive (with or without x«é) or optative is used by Homer, who does not 
employ the future indicative in object clauses denoting a purpose. Thus, ¢pd- 
ferOac. . . Swxws xe wynorhpas . . . xrelvys consider how thou mayest slay the 
suitors a 295, welpa Srws cer 3) chy warplia yatay Ikenar try that thou mayest 
come to thy native land 3 545. Here dxws with the future indicative would 
be the normal Attic usage. 


2218. Verbs of will or desire signifying to ask, command, entreat, 
exhort, and forbid, which usually have an infinitive as their object, 
may take orws (Grws xy) with the future indicative (or optative) or 
the subjunctive (or optative). The ézws clause states both the com- 
mand, ete. and the purpose in giving it. Between take care to do 
this and I bid you take care to do this the connection is close. Cp. 
impero, postulo with ut (ne). 

Staxedeborrar Orws Tinwphoera they urge him to take revenge P. R.549e, dehoe- 
rad buds bros. . . Bian» wh Sg he will entreat you that he may not suffer pun- 
ishment Ant. 1.28, rapayyé&\Aovow Srws dy (2215) rxde rH Auéepg TereuTHey they, 
aice orders (to the end) that he die to-day P. Ph. b9e, Aaxedaipovlwy e8éorvro 7d 
Vidurpn’ Srws peracrpadeln they begged the Lacedaemonians that the decree might 
he changed Ar. Ach. 636, dwryépeves Srws uh TodT0 droxpivolun»y you forbade me to 
give this answer P. R. 339 a. 

2219. Dawes’ Canon.—The rule formulated by Dawes and afterwards 
extended (that the jirs¢ aorist subjunctive active and middle after 8rws. Srws wh, 
and od u% is incorrect and should be emended) is applicable only in the case of 
verba of effort. After these verbs the future is far more common than subjunc- 
tive or optative (except in Xenophon), and some scholars would emend the 
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offending sigmatic subjunctives where they occur in the same sentence with 
second aorists (as And.3.14) or even where the future has a widely different 
form (as éxrdeuceira:, subj. éxrdedoy, cp. X. A. 5. 6. 21). 


VERBS OF CAUTION 


2220. Verbs of caution (2210 b, 2224 a) have, in negative clauses, 
the construction either of 


a. Verbs of effort, and take drws u4 with the future indicative: 

edrAaBotvpevn Srws uh... olxhooua taking care that I do not depart P. Ph. 
91c, Spa Sxws nH cev dwoorhcovra beware lest they revolt from thee Hat. 3. 36. 

b. Verbs of fearing, and take u% (ui) od) or Sxws ph (2230) with the subjunc- 
tive (or optative) : 

épare uh whOwyer take care lest we suffer X.C. 4.1.15, puAdrrov rws wh... els 
robvarrloy EhOys be on your guard lest you come to the opposite X. M. 3.6. 16, 
bromredouer . . . iuds ph od xowwol droPfre we suspect that you will not prove 
impartial T.38.53, drorretcds ph rhv Ovyarépa Néyou, Fpero «rd. suspecting that he 
meant his daughter, he asked, etc. X.C. 6.2.9. So with a past indicative (2233). 


OBJECT CLAUSES WITH VERBS OF FEARING 


2221. Object clauses after verbs of fear and caution are intro- 
duced by x that, lest (Lat. ne), uy od that . . . not, lest . . . not (Lat. 
ut = ne non). 


a. uf clauses denote a fear that something may or might happen ; pad of 
clauses denote a fear that something may not or might not happen. Observe 
that the verb is negatived by od and not by «%, which expresses an apprehension 
that the result will take place. 7% is sometimes, for convenience, translated by 
whether ; but it is not an indirect interrogative in such cases. 


2222. The construction of «7% after verbs of fearing has been developed from 
an earlier codrdinate construction in which 4% was not a conjunction (that, lest) 
but a prohibitive particle. Thus, 3el3w uh re wdOyorw (A 470) I fear lest he may 
suffer aught was developed from JI fear+ may he not suffer aught (1802); 
guraxh b€ ris . . . Exrw, wh Adxos eloéXOyor wodkey (O 521) Bue let there be a 
guard, lest an ambush enter the city, where the clause ui — elo&\Oyo: meant origi- 
nally may an ambush not enter. Here y4 expresses the desire to avert some- 
thing (negative desire). 

a. When yu had become a pure conjunction of subordination, it was used 
even with the indicative and with the optative with dy. Some scholars regard 
#4 with the indicative as standing for apa uw (hence an indirect interrogative). 
Observe that the character of x after verbs of fearing is different from that in 
final clauses, though the construction is the same in both cases. 


2223. For the use of the subjunctive, without a verb of fearing, with «4. 
see 1801, 1802; with ud od see 1801, with od uh} see 1804. 

2224. Verbs and expressions of fear are: GoBotpar, &éSeiKxa or 646.0, rapPs. 
rp@ and wédppixa (mostly poetical); Savés clus, Sawsy don, Slog teri, hoflepds 
alus, GoBapdy dori, etc. 
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a. Sometimes it is not actual fear that is expressed but only apprehension, 
anxiety, suspicion, etc. These are the verbs and expressions of caution: dxvé, 
4600p, dmord, dmurrldy tye (rapéyw), bwowredor, tvOtpo8pat, alo Srvopa: (rare), 
xivGuvds tom, wporSoxla tori. Here belong also, by analogy, ép8, cxoré, 
tvvo®, ebAaBotpar, dpovrif{e, puddrre (-o4a:), which admit also the construction 
of verbs of effort (2210 b). 


I. FEAR RELATING TO THE FUTURE 


2225. Object clauses after verbs of fear and caution take the 
subjunctive after primary tenses, the optative (or subjunctive, 2226) 
after secondary tenses. 


poBodpor py yérnras I fear it may happen. 

poBovpar py ov yeryran I fear it may not happen. 

EpoBovpnv py yevouro (or yévyra) I feared it might happen. 

EpoBovpny py ob yévorro (regularly yévyra) I feared it might not happen. 

Sddouxa wh. . . érihabdpueda ris ofxade 6800 Tam afraid lest we may forget the 
way home X. A. 8. 2. 25, poBetrac uh. . . Ta Exxara wdOy he is afraid lest he 
suffer the severest punishment X.C. 3.1.22, ppovritw uh xpdrioroy 9 porciya» Iam 
thinking that it may prove (2228) best for me to be silent X. M. 4. 2. 39, &ecay 
ol "EXAnves wh wpoodyoey xpds Td xépas kal. . . adrods xaraxéyeay the Greeks were 
seized with fear lest they might advance against their flank and cut them down 
X. A. 1. 10. 9, 3é3cuer nh od BéBasor Fre we fear you are not to be depended on 
T.3. 57, 08 rovro dédocxa, wh ovx FIxw 8 re 3H exdory Trav dirtwy .. . AAG wh Odk 
fy Ixavods ols 54 Tam afraid not that I may not have enough (lit. anything) to 
give to each of my friends, but that I may not have enough friends on whom to 
bestow my gifts X. A. 1.7.7. 

a. The aorist is very common after u4. After secondary tenses Hom. usually 
has the optative. 

b. yh od with the optative is rare and suspicious (X. A. 3. 5. 3). 


2226. After secondary tenses, the subjunctive presents the fear 
vividly, i.e. as it was conceived by the subject. Cp. 2197. 

époBotrro uh rs why they feared lest she might (may) meet with some accident 
X.S. 2.11, époBpeyoar uh xal éxl ogas 6 orpards xwphoy they became fearful that 
the army might (may) advance against themselves too T.2. 101. So when the 
fear extends up to the present time: épo8}Ony . . . cal viv refoptBnuat wh roves 
inary dyrofcwol ue I was struck with fear and even now I amin a state of agita- 
tion lest sume of you may disregard me Aes.2.4. The vivid use of subjunctive 
is common in the historians, especially Thucydides. 


2227. The optative after a primary tense is rare and suspected 
(I 245, Hat. 7. 103, 8. Aj. 279). 


2228. The subjunctive and optative after wy (or orws wy) May 
denote what may prove to be an object of fear (future ascertainment). 
8é80ixa ph Aporov 7 I am afraid lest it prove to be best S. Ant. 1114, tecar» 
By A\Grra ris... Huy duwewrdno they feared lest some madness might prove to 
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have fallen upon us X. A.5.7.26. The aorist subjunctive refers to the past in 
SelSocxa . . . ph oe wapelxy I fear i may prove that she beguiled thee A 55a; cp. 
K 99, » 216, w 491 (after dpa). 


2229. The future is rare with verbs of fearing after 7. 


poPoduas 8 ph Tivas Hdovas Hdovais eiphoouer dvavrlas and I apprehend that we 
shall find some pleasures opposite to other pleasures P. Phil.13a. So with verts 
of caution: Spa wh worrdv éxdory hudy xepdv Sejoea see to it lest each one of 
us may have need of many hands X. C. 4. 1. 18. 

a. The future optative seems not to occur except in X.H. 6.4.27, X. M. 
1.2. 7, P. Euth. 16d. 


2230. éGrws py with the subjunctive or optative is sometimes used 
instead of yy after verbs of fear and caution to imply fear that some 
thing will happen. 

od poBe? ... Srws wh dvbdcwry wrpadyua tvyxdvys wpdrrwr; are you not afraid 
that you may chance to be doing an unholy deed ? P. Euth.4e, pdéws y Ap (Opé- 
Yau roy dvdpa), ef nh PoBoluny Srws uh ex’ adrby we rpdworo I should gladly keep 
the man if Idid not fear lest he might turn against me X.M.2.9.3; see also 
2220 b. : 


2231. érws py with the future indicative (as after verbs of effort) 
is sometimes used instead of xy with the subjunctive. 


5édo:xa Srws wh. . . dvdyxn yerfoera (v. 1. yévnras) J fear lest a necessity may 
arise D. 9.75. The future optative occurs once (I.17.22). On yf or Saws pt 
with verbs of caution, see 2220 a. 


2232. The potential optative with dy is rarely used after py. 


dedcéres wh waradvdeln &v (Mss. xaradvdelnoav) 6 Siyos fearful lest the people 
should be put down L.13.51. The potential use is most evident when an opta- 
tive occurs in the protasis: ef 34 reves GoBoirvra: wh marala dv yévorro avry 4 Kxara- 
oxeut, el wddrenos eyepbeln, évvonedrw Sri rd. if some are afraid that this condition 
of things may prove vain, tf war should arise, let them (him) consider that, etc. 
X. Vect. 4. 41. 


Il. FEAR RELATING TO THE PRESENT OR PAST 


2233. Fear that something actually is or was is expressed by py 
with the indicative (negative py ov). 


déSocxa . . . wh wAnyar 8ée I fear that you need a beating Ar. Nub. 498, a\X 
Spa uh walfwr Breyer but have acare that he was not speaking in jest P. Th. 145d, 
PoBovueda ph duporépwy dua nuaprixapey we are afraid that we have failed of tuth 
objects at once T.3. 53, dpare uh ovn duol. . . wpoohxe: Adyor Sotvrac have a care lest 
it dues not rest with me to give an account And. 1. 108. 

a. Contrast dofotpar uh addnOés doriy I fear that tt te true with doBotpa: uz 
ddnOes 7 I fear it may prove true (2228). 

b. The aorist occurs in Homer: dele wh bh wdvra Gea ynpepréa elwer I fear 
that all the goddess said was true e 300. 
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OTHER CONSTRUCTIONS WITH VERBS OF FEARING 


2234. In Indirect Questions. — Here the ideas of fear and doubt are joined. 
Thus, défos ef relow déorovay €uhy (direct relow; 1916) J have my doubts whether 
I shall (can) persuade my mistress E, Med. 184, rh» Gedy 3° Sxws AdOw dédocxa 
(direct r&s Addw ; 1805) Iam fearful how I shall escape the notice of the goddess 
E, I. T. 905, 8é80:xa 8 re droxpivodpar Iam afraid what to answer P. Th. 196 c. 


2235. In Indirect Discourse with ws (rarely Srws) that. — Verbs of fearing 
may have the construction of verbs of thinking and be followed by a dependent 
statement. This occurs regularly only when the expression of fear is negatived. 
Thus, dvdpds 52 ry Ovyarpl uh PoBob ws drophoes do not fear that you will be at a 
loss for a husband for your daughter X.C.5,2.12. Here 4 or drws ni would 
be regular. With ws the idea is fear, thinking that. 


2236. V. ith Sr (as) Causal. — égofezro Sri dwd Aids... 7d Bvap edbxer adr@ 
elva: he was afraid because the dream seemed to him to be from Zeus X. A. 
8.1. 12. : 


2237. With a Causal Participle. — otre rh» dxpbrodiy . . . rpoddods EpoBHOn 
nor was he terrified at having betrayed the Acropolis Lyc. 17. 


2238. With the Infinitive. — Verbs of fearing often take an object infini- 
tive (present, future or aorist) with or without the article ; and with or without 
ph (2741). Thus, poSjcerar ddixety he will be afraid to injure X. C. 8. 7.15, od 
poPotueda éhaccwcerOa we are not afraid that we shall be beaten T.5. 105 (the 
future infinitive is less common than uf with the subjunctive), gurAarréuews 7d 
Avwioal riva (= wh NUrhow) taking care to offend no one TD. 18. 258, épurdéaro ph 
Awioros yerécbas he took precautions not to become an object of distrust X. Ag. 8. 5. 

a. With the articular infinitive, pdoBodua, etc. means simply J fear; with the 
infinitive without the article, gofoduas commonly has the force of hesitate, feet 
repugnance, etc. Cp. doBoiuac ddixety and goBotuar uh Adicxety; I fear te do 
wrong (and do not do it); poBofuar rd ddixety I fear wrong-doing (in general, 
by myself or by. another), like goBoiuac rh» ddcalar, 

2239. With Sere of Result (after a verb of caution).— qv of» EXOwpyer én’ 
avrovs mxply duAdtacOa dore ph ANPOfva if then we move against them before 
they take precautions (so as) not to be caught X.A.7.3., 35. 


CAUSAL CLAUSES 


2240. Causal clauses are introduced by ori, dori, dkdrep becuuse, 
éwei, ¢waidy, Gre, Grore since, ws as, since, because. ‘The negative is ov. 

a. Also by poetic otvexa (= of évexa) and d@obvexa (= Srov Evexa) because, 
eore since (poetic and Ionic; also temporal), and by Sov since (Hdt. 1. 68, X.C. 
8. 4.31, I. 4. 186). Homer has 8 or 8 re because. 

b. os frequently denotes a reason imagined to be true by the principal sub- 
ject and treated by him as a fact (2241). Sn often follows 3:a rofro, 5a 
+rbS8e, ex rovrov, robry. S&én stands for 8:4 roFro, Sri. Sre and éwére usually 
mean when (cp. cum); as causal conjunctions they are rare, as Sre rolyvy Tov? 
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ourws Exe: since then this is the case, D.1.1, xakewa... ra wapbvra dwébr’ dripar 
orparryar roobrwy orepsueda the present stute of affairs is dificult since we are 
deprived of such generals X.A.3.2.2. Causal 8re, temporal ére rarely, can 
begin a sentence. When they approach the meaning if, bre and éwére take pf. 
In Attic prose inscriptions éwef is rare, 8:67. does not occur, and dp &vexa is 
generally used for dcéxep. 


2241. Causal clauses denoting a fact regularly take the indicative 
after primary and secondary tenses. 


rel 32 buets od BobderGe cuuropeterOar, dvdyxn 54 por } buas wpodéera ry Képov 
gidle xphoOa «rr. but since you do nut wish to continue the march with me, I 
must either retain the friendship of Cyrus by renouncing you, etc. X. A. 1.3.5, 
83 éf}rwoas Huds ds rods udy pldous .. . 6B woety Surdueda . . ., obd8e Tadd ourus 
¥xe: but as to that which has excited your envy of us, our supposed ability (lit 
because, as you think, we are able) to benefit our friends, not even is this ao X. Hi. 
6.12, érvyxave yap ef dudtns wopevdperos diéri érérpwro for he happened to be 
riding on a wagon from the fact that he had been wounded X. A. 2.2. 14. 


2242. But causal clauses denoting an alleged or reported reason 
(implied indirect discourse, 2622) take the optative after secondary 
tenses. 


(ol "A@nvaioc) rdy Tepecdda exdacfor bri orpariyds Oy ovk éwekd-yor the Athenians 
reviled Pericles on the ground that, though he was general, he did not lead them 
out T.2.21, elxe \éyerr . . . ws Aaxedacudmnor 3:4 robro wodeuhoeaay adrots Sre otx 
€Oedhoacev per‘ Aynoddou é\Oety éx’ abréy Pelopidas was able to say that the Lace- 
daemontans had made war upon them (the Thebans) for the reason that they 
had not been willing to march against him (the King of Persia) with Agesilaus 
X. H. 7.1. 34. 


2243. Cause may he expressed also by-the unreal indicative with 
dy or the potential optative with dy. 


éwrel 3:4 -y’ buds abrovs wdAar dy dwodkwddecre since you would long ago have per- 
tshed had it depended on yourselves D. 18.49, déouar od» cov wapapetvar huiv- wt 
dyad 083 Ay dws Hdiov dxotoayu 4 cod accordingly I beg you to stay with us; 
because there is no one (in my opinion) to whom I should more gladly listen 
than to you P. Pr. 336 d. 


2244. éwei may introduce a codrdinate command (imperative S. El. 352, 
potential optative, P.G.474b), wish (S. 0. T. 661), or question (S.O. T. 390). 
Cp. the use of déc7e, 2275. Sometimes, with the indicative, érei has the force of 
although (P.S. 187 a).— A causal clause may have the value of ydp with a cotir- 
dinate main clause. So often in tragedy with ws in answers (8. Aj.39; cp. X.C. 


4.2,25).— A clause with dre, apparently introducing a consequence, may give | 


the reason for a preceding question (A 32). 
2245. Cause may also be expressed by a relative clause (2555), by — 


a participle (2064, 2085, 2086), by ro or &a ro with the infinitive — | 


(2033, 2034 b). 
2246. ei or efxep, when it expresses the real opinion of the writer or speaker, 


| 
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may have a causal force, as éyd ... fdoua: wey Sp budvy rindyevos, elrep LvOpwrds 
ej I am pleased at being honoured by you, since (lit. if indeed) I am aman 
X. A. 6. 1, 26. 


2247. Many verbs of emotion state the cause more delicately 
with e (€ay) ¢f.as a mere supposition than by or. The negative is uy 
or ov. 


a. So with dyavaxré am indignant, &yapat am content, aloypév tore it is a 
shame, aloySvopar am ashamed, byGopar take hard, Savév tone it is a shame, 
Savdv wovotpa: am indignant, Cavpd{e am astonished, pladhopar blame, dove 
am jealous, etc. The if clause is usually indicative, sometimes an unreal indica- 
tive, a subjunctive, or a potential optative. Thus, davydiw ef uh BonOjcere byiy 
atrois I am surprised tf you will not help yourselves X. H. 2.3.53, dyavaxré el 
obrwat d vod uh olés 7’ elu elxety IT am grieved that Iam thus unable to say what 
Imean P. Lach. 194 a, Secndy rocovuevor ef rods éwiBourAebovras opay TYE rAHGE ph 
edcovra indignant that they could not discover those who were plotting against 
their commons T. 6.60, Aromoy Ay efn, ei under per euoi Néyorros atrol Bodre rhy 
éxwvuplay ray Epywv..., éuod 82 Abyorros éwrithéAnobe, Kal uh yevouévns nev xploews 
wepl rot rpdypyaros rdw Av, yeyovbros 5é éhéyxou dwopevtera: it would be absurd if, 
when I say nothing, you shout out the name of what he has done, but when I do 
speak, you forget tt; and absurd if, while he should have been condemned when 
no investigation was instituted concerning the matier, he should yet get off now 
when the proof has been given Aes. 1.85 (cp. 2904 b), uh Oavydtere 3 dv re dalow- 
peas Aéywr do not be surprised if I seem to say something I. Ep.6. 7, répas Aéyers, ef 
- » « 00x ay Sévavro Aabety it is a marvel you are telling if they could be un- 
detected P. Men.91 d. 


b. After a past tense we have either the form of direct discourse or the opta- 
tive, asin indirect discourse. Thus, é@atpafow ef re Etec ris xphoacba re ASyH 
avrot I kept wondering tf any one could deal with his theory P. Ph. 95a, éwetrey 
- 2. OS Servdv efy ef 6 pdy.. . RavOlas broxpivéuevos ovrws .. . meyadd~ixos yévorro he 
added that tt was a shame if a@ man who played the role of Xanthias should 
prove. himself so noble minded Aes. 2. 157, @xripor el AXwaootvro they pitied them 
in case they should be captured X. A. 1.4.7 (cp. 2622 a). Sometimes the con- 
struction used after a primary tense is retained after a secondary tense (X. C. 
4.3.3). 


2248. These verbs admit also the construction with dre. 


ph Oaupdiere Sr: yadewds dépw do not be surprised that I take it hard X. A. 
1,8. 3, €Badpatow Sri Kipos ofre AddX\ov wéuwer ... otre adrds gdalvoro (implied 
indirect discourse) they were surprised that Cyrus neither sent some one else nor 
appeared himself 2.1.2, froper dyawGvres Sri ra cwpuara Stecwodueda we have 
reached here, content that we have saved our lives 6.5.18. The construction 
with él rg and the infinitive (20383b) also occurs: (Zwxpdrys) éPavudiero 
éxrt re... ebxbdws SH» Socrates was admired because he lived contentedly 
X. M. 4.8. 2. 


a. Sr: after verbs of emotion really means that, not because. 
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RESULT CLAUSES (CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES) 


2249. A clause of result denotes a consequence of what is stated 
in the principal clause. 


2250. Result clauses are introduced by the relative word sore 
(rarely by os) as, that, so that. In the principal clause the demon- 
strative words ovrws thus, rovovros such, roaovros so great, are often 
expressed. wore is from #; and the connective ré, which has lost its 
meaning. 

a. To a clause with ovrws, etc. Herodotus sometimes- adds a clause either 
with ré or without a connective, where Attic would employ dere; cp. 3. 12.. 


2251. There are two main forms of result clauses: aore with the 
infinitive and wore with a finite verb. With the infinitive, the nega 
tive is generally uy; with a finite verb, ov. On the use in indirect 
discourse and on irregularities, see 2759. 


2252. Consecutive ws occurs almost always with the infinitive (chiefly in 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Aeschylus, and Sophocles) ; with a finite verb occasion- 
ally in Herodotus and Xenophon. With the infinitive, the orators and Thu- 
cydides (except 7.34) have dere. : 


2253. Consecutive acre (ws) with a finite verb does not occur in Homer, 
who uses codrdination instead (cp. dé in A10). Two cases of &s re occur with 
the infinitive (I 42; ¢21 may mean and so), where the infinitive might stand 
alone, since Homer uses the infinitive to denote an intended or possible result. 


2254. A clause with wore and the infinitive is merely added to the 
clause containing the main thought in order to explain it. The con- 
sequence is stated without any distinction of time and only with 
difference of stage of action. 


a. Since the infinitive expresses merely the abstract verbal idea, its use with 
Gore (as with rply) outside of indirect discourse cannot explicitly denote a fact. 
By its datival nature (1969), the infinitive is simply a complement to, or expla- 
nation of, the governing word. dcre is one of the means to reinforce this explana- 
tory office of the infinitive. The origin of its use is suggested by the comparison 
with Sc0s sufficient for, olos capable of (2008) and the infinitive, which was not 
originally dependent on these words. 


2255. A clause with wore and a finite verb contains the main 
thought, and is often so loosely connected with the leading verb as to 
be practically independent and codrdinate. dore may thus be simply 
introductory and take any construction found in an independent sen- 
oe The consequence expresses distinctions of time and stage 
of action. 


2256. Result may also be expressed by relative clauses (2556). 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN écT« WITH THE INDICATIVE AND &cre WITH 
THE INFINITIVE 


2257. A clause of result with aore stating that something actually 
occurred as a fact must be expressed by the indicative. 


2258. A clause of result with dore stating that something may 
occur in consequence of an intention, tendency, capucity, and in gen- 
eral in consequence of the nature of an object or action, is regularly 
expressed by the infinitive. When a consequence is stated without 
affirming or denying its actual occurrence, the infinitive is in place. 
The infinitive may therefore denote a fact, but does not explicitly 
state this to be the case; and is, in general, permissible in all cases 
where the attainment of the result is expected, natural, or possible, 
and its actual occurrence is not emphasized; as it is emphasized by 
the indicative. 

a. Sore with the infinitive does not state a particular fact. The infinitive is 
preferred in clauses containing or implying a negative. Gore with the indicative 
is preferred after els rodro 4xe: and like phrases when affirmative (cp. 2265, 2266, 
2274). 

2259. This difference may be illustrated by examples. 

Exw rprhpas Gore édety 7d éxelvwy otov I have triremes (so as) to catch their ves- 
sel X.A.1.4.8 (Sore efhov would mean 80 that I caught with an essentially differ- 
ent meaning), rdvras ovrw Siarcbels Gore aire elvar pldrovs treating ali in such a 
manner that they should be his friends X. A. 1.1.5 (an intended result, 2267), 
ourw Sidxerpa bp budv ws obde Setrvov Exw dv TZ Euavrod xdpe I am treated by you 
in such a manner that I cannot even sup in my own country X. H. 4. 1.383 (a 
fact), Sore xdpodor nh elvar wapd wipyor, d\Ad Bt adradr péowr Bi_oay so that it 
was impossible to pass by the side of a tower, but the guards went through the 
middle of them T. 38.21, xpavyhy wodAhy éwolouy xadodvres dAAfXOus Gore Kal rods 
wodeulous dxovery: Gore ol per éyyérara Tray rodeulwy xal Epuyor they made a loud 
noise by calling each other so that even the enemy could hear; consequently those 
of the enemy who were nearest actually fled X.A.2.2.17. Here the fact that 
some of the enemy fied is proof that they actually heard the cries; but the 
Greek states merely that the noise was loud enough to be heard. Had the 
clause Gore ... &pvyor not been added, we could only have inferred that 
the noise was heard. 


ote (RARELY @$) WITH THE INFINITIVE 


2260. The infinitive with dere denotes an anticipated or possible 
result; but the actual occurrence of the result is not stated, and 1s to 
be inferred only. The negative is yy, but od is used when the adore 
clause depends on a clause itself subordinate to a verb of saying or 
thinking (2269). Cp. 2759. 
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a. Sore with the infinitive means as to, so as to; but with a subject neces- 
sary in English it must often be translated by so that. 


2261. The infinitive with dove is usually present or aorist, rarely perfect 
(eg. D. 18. 257). The future is common only in indirect discourse (D. 19. 72). 


2262. acre (ws) with the infinitive is used when its clause serves 
only to explain the principal clause. Thus, 


2263. (I) After expressions denoting ability, capacity, or to effect 
something. 


woNNd wpdyuara wapetxoy ol BdpBapa . . . éd\adpol yap foay, bore xal éyytber 
gevyovres drogpevye the barbarians caused great annoyance ; for they were 80 
nimble that they could escape even though they made off after they had ap- 
proached quite near X. A. 4.2.27, 6 worayds rocotros Bddos ws unde Ta Sépara 
vrepéxew the river of such a depth that the spears cuuld not even project 
above the surface 3.5.7 (on rocobros Scos etc. see 2003), rocatryy xpavyhy ... 
érolnoay Gore . . . rods ragidpxous édOety they made such an uproar as to brirg 
the taxiarchs D. 64. 5. 

a. The idea of effecting may be unexpressed: (KAédapyos) frauver él rods 
Mérwvos wor’ éxelvous éxwerdfxOac Clearchus advanced against the soldiers of 
Menon so (i.e. by so doing he brought it about) that they were thoroughly frtght- 
ened X.A.1.5.183; cp. 2267. Several verbs of effecting take Sere when the 
result is intended and where the simple infinitive is common (2267 b). 


2264. (II) After a comparative with 9 than. 


Pordovro aurdy éddrrw Exovra Sévamur } Gore rods Pldous whedety they perceived 
that he possessed too little power to benefit his friends X.H. 4.8.28, of dxovrioral 
Bpaxtrepa Hxbvrifov f ws ditxveicOar Tov opevdornt dy the javelin throwers hurled 
thetr javelins too short a distance to reach the slingers X.A.3.8.7. After a com- 
parative, ws is as common as ere. 

a. Gore may here be omitted: xpelocoy’ 4 pépay xaxd evils too great to be 
endured Kk. Hec. 1107. 

b. On positive adjectives with a comparative force, see 1063. 


2265. (III) After a principal clause that is negatived. 


ovx Exopuer dpytpiovy dare dyopdsey ra éwirfdcca we have no money (80 as) to 
buy provisions X. A.7.3.5, obdels wawor els rogoir dvadelas ddtxero Gore Towi- 
réy re ToApfoa woety no one ever reached such a degree of shamelessness as to 
dare to do anything of the sort I. 21. 62 (cp. 2258 a). Here are included ques- 
tions expecting the answer no: rls ovrws éorl Seuwds \éyerw Sore ce weioar; who is 
so eloquent as to persuade you? X.A.2.5.15. After negative (as after com- 
parative, 2264) clauses, the infinitive is used, since there would be no reason 
for the &ore clause if the action of the principal clause did not take place. But 
the indicative occurs occasionally (L. 18. 18, Ant. 6. 43). 


2266. (IV) After a principal clause that expresses a condition. 


el uh els rolro pavlas ddixbuny Gore éwcOvuetr . . . woddois udxeoOu if I had not 
reached such a degree of madness as to desire to contend with many L. 3. 20 (ep. 
2258 a). 
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2267. (V) To express an intended result, especially after a verb 
of effecting, as wow, duarpdrropa, etc. 

way rowiow Sore Sikny ph d:ddvac they use every effort (so as) to avoid being 
punished P.G.479 c, dipbdpas . . . ouvdorury ws wh AwrecOar THs kdpdys Td Vdwp 
they stitched the skins so that the water should not touch the hay X. A.1. 5. 10. 

a. The infinitive here expresses only the result, while the idea of purpose 
comes only from the general sense and especially from the meaning of the leed- 
ing verb. Ia u# in the above examples would express only purpose. 

b. A clause of intended result is often used where érws might occur in an 
object clause after a verb of effort (2211); a8 unxaras elphooper Sor és 7d way ce 
ravd dwaddAdtat wovwy we will find means (so as) to free thee entirely from these 
troubles A. Eum. 82. The infinitive alone, denoting purpose, is here more usual. 


2268. (VI) To state a condition or a proviso (on condition that, 
provided that). 

wodAd per Ay xphuar CSwxe Piriorldns Sor’ Execv Npeby Philistides would have 
given a large sum on condition of his holding Oreus D.18.81, bricxvotvro Sore 
écrdety they gave their promise on the condition that they should sail out X.A. 
5.6.26. On condition that is commonly expressed by é¢' 9 or é¢' Gre (2279) 
with or without a preceding éwi rovry. 


2269. A result clause with dore and the indicative, dependent 
on an infinitive in indirect discourse, and itself quoted, takes 
the infinitive, and usually retains the negative of the direct 
form. 

Epacay rods orparcéras els robro rpupiis EXOety Gor ovx ebédr\ecy rtverv, el wh dvGo- 
oplas efy they said thal the soldiers reached such a degree of daintiness as to he 
unwilling to drink wine unless it had a strong bouquet X. H. 6.2.6 (direct: 
Gore obx §Oedor xtvecy, With od retained in indirect discourse). See also 2270 b. 

So even when the principal verb takes Sri, as évvonodrw Sri ovrws 43n Tore 
wébppwe Tis hhixlas Fy Gor’ . . . obx Ay roAN@ vorepoy TedevT Hoa Tdy Bloy let him 
consider that he was then so far advanced in years that he would have died suun 
afterwards X. M. 4. 8. 1. 

a. The future infinitive here represents the future indicative: ofera: buas els 
Tocotroy etnbelas Hin wrpoBeByxévar Gore xal raira dvareccOhoecOa he thinks that 
you have already reached such a degree of simplicity as to aliow yourselves tu be 
persuaded even of this Aes.3.256. Outside of indirect discourse, the future 
infinitive with dere is rare (yerficecOa: D. 16.4, elcerOac D. 29.5). 

b. éore with the optative in indirect discourse is very rare (X. H. 3. 6. 28, 
L 17.11). 


2270. dy with the infinitive expressing possibility, and represent- 
ing either a potential indicative or a potential optative, occasionally 
follows acre (ds). 

a. Not in indirect discourse: xal pox of Geol ovrws év rots lepots éof}unvar Gore xal 
Weasrny dy yrdvac (= ldcwrns Eyvw Ay or yroln dv) Sri rijs povapxlas dwéxerOal pe Set 
and the gods declared to me so clearly in the sacrifices that even a common man 
could understand that I must keep aloof from sovereignty X. A.6.1.31, év rq 
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dopare? F3n Loopa: ws pydey dy Eri xaxdy wabety (= oddev Ay Frc wdGouu) I shall 
soon be safe from suffering any further evil X.C.8.7.27. The difference in 
meaning is very slight between the construction with the potential optative and 
that with the infinitive with &» representing the potential optative. 

N. —Rarely in other cases. Thus, 7rd &¢ évrds ovrws éexalero Gore... 
fdiiora av és Vdwp Pixpdy opis abrovs pixrey (= Eppixroy, 2304) but their inter- 
nal parts were inflamed to such a degree that they would have been most glad 
to throw themselves into cold water (had they been permitted) T.2. 49. 

b. In indirect discourse: ap od» 3oxet rw budy ddAcydpws ourws Eye xpnudrur 
NixédSnyuos Gore wapadiweivy (= wapédewev) Ay Te Tdy Towotrwy; does tt seem to any 
one of you that Nicodemus so despised money that he would have neglected any 
agreement of the sort ? Is. 3. 37. 


2271. wre is often used with the infinitive when the infinitive 
without wore is regular or more common. 

a. So with many verbs, especially of will or desire. Thus, &reway rods ’ Aby- 
valous Gore étayayeiy éx Ilédov Meoonvlous they prevailed upon the Athenians (so 
as) to withdraw the Messenians from Pylus ‘Tl. 6. 35, denOévres . . . éxiora idig 
éore yndloacba roy wédenor having begged each privately (80 as) to vote fur the 
war 1.119, érolnoa Gore SébEat rodryw rot wpds éué wodduov ratcacba J brought i 
about so that it seemed best to him to desist from warring against me X.A.1.6.6. 

N.—Such verbs are: dwréxyoua, déopar ask, d:arpdrropar, diddoxw, Seca, 
Sbvapar, é0éd\w, epyw, édrwlda rird Exw, éwayyédANouat, éralpw, Fxw am able, 
Oéopardy rl rim Ixvetrac, a phrase with xadlorayua:, Evyxwpd, wapadliwyus, welbee 
(and wapacxevd{w = weldw), wépixa, rod, rpodipoduat, wporpéropat, purddrropas 
(2239), ¥nplfopat 

b. When the infinitive is the subject : rdvu ydp poe uédnoer Gore eldévaz for it 
concerned me exceedingly to know X.C. 6.3.19. - 

N.—So with fori, ylyvera, etc., ddtar when it was decreed, cvvéBy (Thuc.), 
cuvéximre, cuvhvecxe (Hdt.), rporfxe. Cp. 1986. 

c. With adjectives, especially such as are positive in form but have a com- 
parative force and denote a deficiency or the like (1063) ; as nuets yap Eri rd 
Gore rocolroy wpaypya Suedéoba for we are still too young to decide so important a 
matter P.Pr.314b. So with ld.wras, dAlyos, Pixpds, yéopwr ; and with lxavés, d3v- 
varos (and with dévrac6a:). 


2272. On the absolute infinitive with as (less often with are) 
see 2012. 


. @ore (ws) WITH A FINITE VERB 


2273. Any form used in simple sentences may follow acre (rarely 
os) with a finite verb. wore has no effect on the mood of a finite 
verb. 


a. ws is found especially in Xenophon. 
2274. wore so that with the indicative states the actual result of 


the action of the leading verb. This is especially common in narra- 
tive statements with the aorist tense. The negative is ov. 
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éwumtwree xiay Ewderos Gore dwéxpupe xal ra Seda xal rods dvOpdwous an 
immense amount of snow fell so that it buried both the arms and the men X. A. 
4.4.11, els rocodroy UBpews #rOor Sor’ Ewacvay ipas éd\avverw abréy they reached such 
a pitch of insolence that they persuaded you tv expel him 1.16.9 (cp. 2288 a), 
ourw oxads el. . . Gor ob divaca xrX. are you so stupid that you are not able, 
etc. D. 18.120 (of a definite fact; with uy ddvavdac the meaning would be so 
stupid as not to be able, expressing a characteristic). So after the locution 
tocotrov déw, a8 rogovrou Séw repl rdyv ph wrpoonxdyrwy lxavds elvac Aéyeu, Sore 
déSoxa xrr. I am so far from able to speak about that which does not refer to 
my case that I fear, etc. L.17.1. as is very rare: vouigw ovrws tye ws droorh- 
gorra: abrov al wédets I consider that it is the case that the cities will revolt from 
him X. H. 6.1. 14. . 

a. So when dere introducing an independent sentence practically has the 
force of od», rolyuy, rovyapodv and so therefore, consequently. Thus cal els yer 
thy borepalady obx Fxev: Sod ol “EXAnves edppbyrigoy and on the next day he did not 
come; consequenily the Greeks were anxious X.A.2.8.25. Cp. 2275. This use 
appears sometimes with the infinitive: Gor’ éue éuavrdy dvepwray and so I kept 
asking myself P. A. 22 e. 


2275. With an imperative, a hortatory or prohibitory subjunc- 
tive, or an interrogative verb, a clause with ogre is coérdinate rather 
than subordinate, and dare has the force of xai ovrws. 

Gore Odppe and so be not afraid X.C. 1.3.18, dore .. . wh Oavydoys and so 
. ee l. Phae.274.a, ore rb0er loao.w; and so how do they know? 

° « BA. 


2276. wore (ds) occurs rarely with the participle (instead of the 
infinitive) by attraction to a preceding participle (And. 4. 20, X.C. 7. 
5.46, D. 10. 40, 58. 23). 


2277. wore (os) may be used with a past tense of the indicative 
with ay (potential indicative and unreal indicative). 

rowuréy re éxolncey ws was Av Eyvw Sri douévn Frovoe she made a movement 80 
that every one could recognize that she heard the music with pleasure X.S. 9. 8, 
xarepalvero wdvra abrédev Gore ovx Ay Bader atrdy dpudpuevos 6 KAdwr ry orpare 
everything was clearly visible from it, so that Cleon could not have escaped his 
notice in setting out with his force T. 5.6. 


2278. wore (as) is used rarely with the optative without dy (by 
assimilation to a preceding optative) and with the potential optative 
with ay. : 

ef ris Thy yuratca Thy chy ovrw Oepawevceey Sore gidetvy abrhy padrdrov worhoeery 
éavrov 4 oé xrr. tf some one should pay such attention to your wife as to make 
her love him better than yourself X.C.5. 5. 30 (cp. 22066), rosodrou Sets éddov rivds 
divs elva: Sore piondelns Av dixacérar dvOpwixwy you are so far unworthy of com- 
passion that you would be detested most justly of all men D. 37.49, ws dy X. Ag. 
6. 7, X.C.7. 5. 37, 7.5.83. 
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CLAUSES WITH & @ AND &f OTe INTRODUCING A PROVISO 


2279. é¢ o and é¢’ pre on condition that, for the purpose of take the 
infinitive or (less often) the future indicative, and may be introduced, 
in the principal clause, by the demonstrative ézi rourm. Negative py. 

alpebévres éf Dre cvyypdwa: vouous huving been chosen for the purpose of com- 
piling laws X. H. 2.8.11, &pacay dwoddcer (rods vexpods) é¢ G uh xalew ras 
olxlas the barbarians said they would surrender the dead on condition that he 
would not burn their houses X. A. 4.2.19, ddlenév oe, éwt rotry perros, ép pre 
pnxére. . . pidocogpety we release you, on this condition however, that you no 
longer search after wisdom P.A.29c. Future indicative: turéBycay ep gre 
éflaoww éx IleXorovrhcov iwborovSa cal undérore éxtBhcovra atrhs they made an 
agreement on condition that they should depart from the Peloponnesus under a 
truce and never set foot on it again T. 1. 103. 

a. These constructions do not occur in Homer. The future indicative is used 
by Herodotus and Thucydides on the analogy of relative clauses equivalent to 
consecutive clauses. These authors also use éwl rotode for éwl rotry. 


CONDITIONAL CLAUSES 


2280. A condition is a supposition on which a statement is based. 
A conditional sentence commonly consists of two clauses: 

The protasis: the conditional, or subordinate, clause, expressing a 
supposed or assumed case (if). 

The apodosis: the conclusion, or principal clause, expressing what 
follows if the condition is realized. The truth or fulfilment of the 
conclusion depends on the truth or fulfilment of the conditional 
clause. 

a. The protasis has its name from rpérasis, lit. stretching forward, that which 
is put forward (in logic, a premiss); the apodosis, from dwédoers, lit. giving 
back, return ; i.e. the resuming or answering clause, 


2261. The protasis usually precedes, but may follow, the apodosis. 


2282. The protasis is introduced by ¢ if 
a. Homer has also al, which is an Aeolic (and Doric) form. 


2283. With the subjunctive mood, ef commonly takes d» (Epic d 
xe OF ef xev, not éay). 


a. There are three forms, dv, fv, dv. édy is the ordinary form in Attic 
prose and inscriptions; 4» appears in Ionic and in the older Attic writers (the 
tragic poets and Thucydides) ; dr, generally in the later writers (sometimes to- 
gether with éd4y), very rarely in Attic inscriptions. In Plato d» is commoner 
than é4x, Xenophon has all three forms. 

b. 4» is from ei + &y, dy from 4 (another form of e/) +4». The etymology 
of é4» is uncertain: either from 4 + 4» or from ef + dp. 
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2284. The particle dy is used in the apodosis: (1) with the opta- 
tive, to denote possibility (cp. 1824); (2) with the past tenses of the 
indicative, to denote either the non-fulfilment of the condition (1786) 
or, occasionally, repetition (1790). 


2285. The apodosis may be introduced by 8€¢ or d\Ad, less often by 
airdp. See under Particles. viv d€ as it is, as it was corrects a sup- 
position contrary to fact. The apodosis sometimes has ore, rdre 
dy, ovrws (Hom. re) comparable to Eng. then, in that case in the con- 
clusion of conditional sentences. 


2286. The negative of the protasis is #7 because the subordinate 
clause expresses something that is conceived or imagined. py nega- 
tives the conditional clause as a whole. On od adherescent in prota- 
sis, see 2698. 

The negative of the apodosis is ov, in case the principal clause 
states the conclusion as a fact on the supposition that the protasis 
is true; gy, when the construction requires that negative (2689). 


2287. The indicative, subjunctive, and optative moods, and the participle 
may stand in protasis and apodosis. The imperative and infinitive may be used 
in the apodosis. The future optative is not used in conditional sentences except 
in indirect discourse. The tenses in conditional sentences, except unreal condi- 
tions, have the same force as in simple sentences. 


2288. Instead of a formal conditional sentence the two members 
may be simply codrdinated, the protasis having the form of an 
independent clause. 

opixpdy \KaBe wapdderypna, xal wdvra elgec & BotvAouac take an insignificant 
example, and you will know what I mean P. Th. 164¢, wpdrreral re ray byty 
Soxotermy cuuddépey: Edwvos Alcxlyns something ts going on (of a kind) that 
seems to be to your advantage. Aeschines is dumb. D. 18. 198. Cp. ** Take 
with you this great truth, and you have the key to Paul’s writings ’? (Channing) ; 
“Petition me, perhaps I may forgive’? (Dryden). Cp. 1839. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 
A. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO FORM 


2289. Conditional sentences may be classified according to form 
or function (i.e. with reference to their meaning). Classified 
according to form, all conditional sentences may be arranged with 
regard to the form of the protasis or of the apodosis. 

Protasis: ef with the indicative. 

édy (rarely ei) with the subjunctive. 
ei with the optative. 

Apodosis: with dy, denoting what would (should) be or have been. 

without a», not denoting what would (should) be or have been. 
GREEK Grau. —33 
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B. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO FUNCTION 


2290. Greek possesses a great variety of ways to join protasis 
and apodosis, but certain types, as in English, are more common 
than others and have clear and distinct meanings. In the case of 
some of the less usual types the exact shade of difference cannot be 
accurately known to us; as indeed to the Greeks themselves they 
were often used with no essential difference from the conventional 


types. In the following classification only the ordinary forms are 
given. 


ACCORDING TO TIME 


2291. This is the only functional distinction that characterizes all 
conditional sentences. Here are included also 2292, 2295, 2296. 


8 1. Present 


Protasis: a primary tense of the indicative. 
Apodosis: any form of the simple sentence. 
el ratra wots, Kadds routs if you do this, you do well. 


2. Past 
Protasis: a secondary tense of the indicative. 
Apodosis: any form of the simple sentence. 
el ratria éroies, Kadas éroies tf you were doing this, you were doting 
well, e ravra éroinsas, xadws eroinous tf you did this, you did well. 


3. Future 


a. Protasis: ééy with the subjunctive. 
Apodosis: any form expressing future time. 
a Tavra wows (roinoys), Karas wanoeas if you do this, you will do 
well, 3 
b. Protasis: ef with the future indicative. 
Apodosis: any form expressing future time. 
ei ravra rojces, weices if you do this, you will suffer for it. 
c. Protasis: e with the optative. 
Apodosis: dy with the optative. 
el ratra rovoins (roinoeas), cards dv rotoins (wrowjoaas) tf you should 
(were to) do this, you would do well. 


According to Fulfilment or Non-fulfilment 


2292. Only one class of conditional sentences distinctly expresses 
non-fulfilment of the action. 
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1. Present or Past 


Protasis: e with the imperfect indicative. 

Apodosis: dv with the imperfect indicative. 

ei ravra érotes, Kad"s dv éxotes if you were (now) dotng this, you would 
be doing well ; if you had been doing this, you would have been doing well. 


2. Past 


Protasis: ei with the aorist indicative. 

Apodosis: dy with the aorist indicative. 

ei ravra éxotnoas, xadis Gv éroinoas: tf you had done this, you would 
have done well. 

N. — Greek has no special forms to show that an action is or was fulfilled, 
however clearly this may be implied by the context. Any form of conditional 
sentence in which the apodosis does not express a rule of action may refer to an 
impossibility. 


According to Particular or General Conditions 


2293. A particular condition refers to a definite act or to several 
definite acts occurring at a definite time or at definite times. 


2294. A general condition refers to any one of a series of acts 
that may occur or may have occurred at any time. 


2295. General conditions are distinguished from particular con- 
ditions only in present and past time, and then only when there is no 
implication as to the fulfilment of the action. General conditions 
have no obligatory form, as any form of condition may refer to a rule 
of action or to a particular act; but there are two common types of 
construction : 


1. Present 


Protasis: ééy with the subjunctive. 
Apodosis: present indicative. 
day tatra rotys (sxoijoys), ot éxava if ever you do this, I always 
praise you. 
2. Past 


Protasis: ef with the optative. 

Apodosis: imperfect indicative. 

di ratra rowins (wojoeus), ct éxqvovy if ever you did this, I always 
praised you. 

2296. But equally possible, though less common, are: 

ei ratra wouls, ot draw and e ravra éroies, ot éxqvouv. 
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TABLE OF CONDITIONAL FORMS 


2297. In this Grammar the ordinary types of conditional sen. 
tences are classified primarily according to time. The Homeric and 
other more usual variations from the ordinary forms are mentioned 
under each class, the less usual Attic variations are mentioned in 
2355 ff. The following table shows the common usage : 








Form Prorasis Apoposs 


Simple et with present or perfect 




















present or perfect indic- 





indicative ative or equivalent 
Unreal et with imperfect indicative | imperfect indicative with' 
PRESENT By 
General | é&v with subjunctive present indicative or 
equivalent 


Simple et with imperfect, aorist, or | imperfect, aorist, or plu- 


pluperfect indicative perfect indicative 
Unreal et with aorist or imperfect | aorist or imperfect indic- 
Past indicative ative with &v 
General | et with optative imperfect indicative or ! 






equivalent 





More Vivid] av with subjunctive fut. indic. or equivalent 
Future | Emotional | et with future indicative fut. indic. or equivalent 
Less Vivid | et with optative &v with optative 





PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONS 
First Form of Conditions 


SIMPLE PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONS 


2298. Simple present or past conditions simply state a supposition 
with no implication as to its reality or probability. The protasis 
has the indicative, the apodosis has commonly the indicative, but 
also any other form of the simple sentence appropriate to the 
thought. 

el ravra woteis, Kados woe's if you do this, you do well. 

ei ratra eroinoas, KaAds eroincas if you did this, you did well, 

a. This form of condition corresponds to the logical formula tf this is an, 
then that is so; if this is not so, then that ts not so; if A= B, then C= D. 
The truth of the conclusion depends solely on the truth of the condition, which 


| 
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is not implied in any way. In these conditions something is supposed to be true 
only in order to draw the consequence that something else is true. 

b. The conditional clause may express what the writer knows is physically 
impossible. Even when the supposition is true according to the real opinion 
of the writer, this form of condition isemployed. In such cases elrep is often 
used for ef. Both ef and efrep sometimes have a causal force (2246); cp. si 
quidem and quia. | 

c. The simple condition is particular or general. When the protasis has ef ris 
and the apodosis a present indicative, the simple condition has a double mean- 
ing referring both to an individual case and to a rule of action. When a present 
general condition is distinctly expressed, ¢4» with the subjunctive is used (2387. ) 


2299. There are many possible combinations of present and past 
conditions with different forms of the protasis and apodosis. Protasis 
and apodosis may be in different tenses, and present and future may 
be combined. 


2300. The apodosis may be the simple indicative or any other 
form of the simple sentence appropriate to the thought. 

a. Simple Indicative: ef roir’ tye xadGs, éxetvo aloxpads if this is excellent, 
that is disgraceful Aes. 3.188, ef pe» (‘AoxArAnwids) Geod Fr, obx Fv aloxpoxepd%hs* 
ei 3° alaxpoxepdhs, obx Fr Oeot if Asclepius was the son of a god, he was not covet- 
ous; if he was covetous, he was not the son of a god P.R.408 c, ef ré re XO 
..o &yévero éxtxlyduvoy rots "E\Anot, wdvrwr... werésxopev and if any other dan- 
ger befell the Greeks, we took our share in all T. 3. 54, # xaddv... réxynua dpa 
kéxrynoa, elwep xéxrnoa in truth you do possess a noble art, if indeed you do 
possess it P. Pr. 319a, efwep ye Adpelov... dori: wais..., obx duayxel rair’ éyo 
Apyoua if indeed he is a son of Darius, I shall not gain this without a battle 
X.A.1.7. 9, KAéapxos ef wapa rods Spxous fhide ras oxovdds, thy Sixyy Sye assum- 
ing that Clearchus broke the truce contrary to his oath, he has his deserts 
2.6.41, ef 52 dbo d& évds dydvos yeyérnabor, odk éyw alrios but if two trials have 
been made out of one, Iam not responsible Ant. 6. 86. 

b. Indicative with &v (unreal indicative, 1786) : xalroc rére ... rd» ‘Twepeldny, 
elxep d\90% pou wiv xarryyopet, Madoy dy elxdrus 4 réyd’ CSlwxer and yet, if indeed 
his present charge against me is true, he would have had more reason for 
prosecuting Hyperides than he now has for prosecuting my client D. 18. 223 
(here a» é5iwxew implies ef é3fwxery, 2303). So also an unreal indicative without 
&y, 1774: robro, ef xal rida wdvr’ dwocrepoiciw ...dwodoiva: wporfxey even if 
they steal everything else, they should have restored this D. 27.87. In the above 
examples each ciause has its proper force. 

c. Subjunctive of exhortation or prohibition (cp. the indicative def or xp4 
with the infinitive, 1807): S0e» dé dweNlroper éwarddOwper, ef cor Hdopérp dorir 
dut let us return to the point whence we digressed, if it is agreeable to you 
P. Ph. 78 b, ef wev lore pe rowovroy . . . unde pwvhy dvdcxnobe if you know that I 
am such aman ... do not even endure the sound of my voice D. 18.10. 

d. Optative of wish (cp. the indicative érwi{w): xdxwr’ dwrodoluny, Zarblar el 
BH GAG may I perish most vilely, if Ido not love Xanthias Ar. Ran. 679, 

e. Potential optative: Gavydiop ay el oleba I should be surprised if you 
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know P. Pr. 812c. The potential optative (or indicative with a», above b) some- 
times suggests an inference (cp. the indicative Soxef and inf. with dy). Thus, e 
pev yap robro Aéyouery, dporoyolny Av tyurye ob card rovrous elvac Jhrwp for —f they 
mean this, I must admit (it seems to me that I must admit) that I am an orator, 
but not after their style P. A. 17 b (cp. rodréd yé poe Soxet caddy ela, & ris 
olés 7’ efn wavdetay dvOpwrous this seems to mea fine thing, ff any one should be 
able to train men 19€), ef yap obra: dp0as dwéoryncar, duets Ay ob xpedy Apyare 
for of they were right in revolting, you must be wrong in holding your empire 
T.3. 40 (cp. odx dpa xph buds &pyeyv). 

f. Imperative (cp. the indicative xedkedw order, dwayopedw forbid): d ms 
dpridéya, AXeyérw if any one objects, let him speak X. A. 7. 8. 14. 


2301. If the protasis expresses a present intention or necessity, the 
future indicative may be used. 

el 8¢ xal rp tryeubdm wicredcouer bv &y Kipos dd, rl xwdr\bec xal rd Expa dyir 
KeNevery KOpor xpoxaradaBeiy; but if we are going to trust any guide that Cyrus 
may give us, what hinders our also ordering Cyrus to occupy the heights in 
advance in our behalf? X. A. 1.3.16, alpe xAfxrpor, el paxet raise your spur if 
you mean (are going) to fight Ar. Av.759. The future here has a modal force 
and expresses something besides futurity; hence it is equivalent to pédAdes 
paxeioOa: (1969), but not to day udxy (2328) or to ef paxe? (a threat, 2828), both 
of which refer to future time. The periphrasis with ué\Aw and the present or 
future infinitive is more common in prose, - 


Second Form of Conditions 
PRESENT AND PAST UNREAL CONDITIONS 


2302. In present and past unreal conditions the protasis implies 
that the supposition cannot or could not be realized because contrary 
to a known fact. The apodosis states what would be or would have 
been the result if the condition were or had been realized. 


2303. The protasis has e with the imperfect, aorist, or pluperfect 
indicative; the apodosis has dy with these past tenses. The protasis 
and apodosis may have different tenses. Unreal conditions are 
either particular or general. 


2304. The imperfect refers to present time or (sometimes) to a 
continued or habitual past act or state. The imperfect may be con- 
ative. 

ei ratra éroies, ards ay éroias if you were (now) doing this, you 
would be doing well, or if you had been doing this, you would have been 
doing well. 

The implied opposite is a present (d4A\’ ob wots but you are not 
doing this) or an imperfect (4AX' ovk érotes but you were not doing this). 

ae imperfect of past time emphasizes the continuance of the 
action. 
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2205. The aorist refers to a simple occurrence in the past. 
d ratra érotnoas, Karas av éroinoas if you had done this, you would 
have done well. 
: te implied opposite is an aorist (dAX’ oi« érofyoas but you did not 
o this). 


2306. The (rare) pluperfect refers to an act completed in past or 
present time or to the state following on such completion. 

ed ravra érerowjnys, KiAds av dxeroujxyns if you had finished doing 
this (now or on any past occasion), you would have done well. 


The implied opposite is a perfect (dAX’ ob rerolyxas but you have 
not done this) or’a pluperfect (4AX' ok éxeroujnns but you had not done 
this), 

a. The pluperfect is used only when stress is laid on the completion of the 
act or on the continuance of the result of the act, and generally refers to present 
time. In reference to past time, the aorist is generally used instead of the 
pluperfect. 

2307. In reference to past time, the imperfect or aorist is used according as 
either tense would be used in an affirmative sentence not conditional. The plu- 
perfect is commonly used when the perfect would have been used of present time. 


2308. In the form of the protasis and the apodosis of unreal conditions 
there is nothing that denotes unreality, but, in the combination, the unreality of 
the protasis is always, and that of the apodusis generally, implied. The past 
tenses of the indicative are used in unreal conditions referring to present time, 
because the speaker's thought goes back to the past, when the realization of the 
condition was still possible, though at the time of speaking that realization is 
impossible. 

2309. Same Tenses in Protasis and Apodosis.—a. Imperfect of present 
time: raira 8é otk Ar é8évarro woveiy, ef uh cal dialry werpla éxpdrro but they 
would not be able to do this, if they were not also following a temperate diet 
X. C. 1.2. 16. 

b. Imperfect of past time: od« dy of» rhows... expdre, el wh re kal vavrixdy 
elyey accordingly he would not have ruled over islands, tf he had not possessed 
also some naval force T.1.9. Present and past combined: ef uh rér’ érévour, 
vow ay» odx edppariuny if I had not toiled then, I should not be rejoicing now 
Philemon 153. 

c. Aorist of past time: otk a» érolncery ’Ayaclas radra, el ph tye abrdy 
éxékevoa Agasias wonld not have done this, if I had not ordered him X. A. 6.6, 15. 


2310. Different Tenses in Protasis and Apodosis. a. Imperfect and Aorist : 
el ud» wpbcber Friarduny, ob8 Av curnxodovdncd co if I had known this before, I 
would not even have accompanied you X.A. 7.7.11. 

N. — With an imperfect of present time in the protasis, elroy dv, dwexpirduyy 
ay and like verbs, denote an act in present time (J should at once say). ‘Thus, 
el uh warhp §c0, elroy hy o ode eB ppoveiy if thou wert not my father, I would 
say (would have said) thou wast unwise 8. Ant. 765. Often in Plato, as ef per 
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08 ob pe Apwras rs ray wv 34, elwor Ay rr. if now you were asking me any one 
of the questions with which we are now dealing, I should say etc., P. Euth. 12d, 
ep. P.G. 514d, X.A. 7.6. 28. 

b. Imperfect and Pluperfect : xa! r&\N dy dwarr’ dxodobOws rotras érémxpaxro, 
ed ris ¢relOerd por and everything else would have been effected consistently with 
what I have said, if my advice had been followed D. 19. 178. 

c. Aorist and Imperfect: «/ uh dpeis FrAOere, éropevdueda Ay éwl Bacihéa tf you 
had not come, we should now be marching against the king X. A.2.1.4. 

d. Aorist and Pluperfect : ef ¢yo wdda: éxexelpnoa wpdrrey rd wodiTixd wpl- 
yuara, wdda dy dwodwdn tf I had long ago essayed to meddle with politics, I 
should long ago have perished P. A.81d, ef pla Wijpos peréwecer, Uxepdipior Gr 
if one vote had been transferred to the other side, he would have been transported 
across the borders (and now be in exile) Aes. 3. 252.. 

e. Pluperfect and Imperfect: 4 wéds éAduBavey Oy Slxyy, ef re Holeqro the 
State would inflict punishment, if it had been wronged Ant. 6. 10. 

f. Pluperfect and Aorist: od«x a» wrapéyeva, ef Ededuny I should not hare 
stayed, if Ihad been free Ant. 6. 18. 


2311. Homeric Constructions. —In Homer the imperfect in unreal condi- 
tions refers only to past time. The apodosis may have xé or &» with the optative. 

a. The present unreal condition with ef with the optative in the protasis and 
ad» with the optative in the apodosis (in form like a less vivid future condition 
in Attic) is very rare (¥ 274). In B 80, 2 220 we have a combination of a past 
protasis (imperfect or aorist indicative) with present apodosis (with xé» and 
the optative). 

b. Past unreal conditions have, in the protasis, the imperfect or aorist indic- 
ative ; in the apodosis, either the imperfect or aorist indicative with 4» or xé or the 
aorist or present optative with «é. Thus, xal vt xer &v6" dwédorro . . . Alvelas, ei 
ph dp dt) rénce . . . “Adpodtry and here Aeneas had perished, if Aphrodite had 
not quickly observed him E 311. 

2312. Unreal conditions with 4» and the optative in apodosis (cp. 2311) in 
Attic are rare and some are suspected. Either the common reading is at fan‘: 
CX. M. 8. 5.8), or we have a simple condition with a potential optative (2300 e), 
as in And. 1.57, L. 6.39, I. 4.102. In ef per rolyuy roir érexelpour Aéyerr . . ., 
obx 00" Saris ob« Ar elxérws ewcriphoeé por tf now I were attempting to say thi. 
there would be no one who would nat censure me with good reason (D. 18.206) 
the implied conclusion is ov« ar Ry Baris xrd, 

a. The optative in protasis and apodosis occur in E. Med. 568 (present unreal). 
Hdt. uses the potential optative occasionally (e.g. 7. 214) where English uses a 
past expression. 


UNREAL CONDITIONS —APODOSIS WITHOUT Gv 


2313. dv may be omitted in the apodosis of an unreal condition 
when the apodosis consists of an imperfect indicative denoting un- 
fulfilled obligation, possibility, or propriety. Such are the imper- 
sonal expressions de, yxpyv, éfyv, eixds fv, Kadov jv, etc., with the 
infinitive, the action of which is (usually) not realized. 
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el ravra droite, et (éfjv) alrtacOa: abrov if he were doing this (as he is 
not), one ought to (might) blame him. 

ei ravra éroinoe, ta (<f4v) aintdcacbe (or airacba) airdv if he 
had done this (as he did not), one ought to (might) have blamed 
him. 

a. Here %3e and é{#» are auxiliaries and the emphasis falls on the infinitive. 
The impersonal verb has the effect of a modifying advzrb denoting obligation, 
possibility, or propriety : thus &e: alrido 6a: adréy is virtually equivalent to dxcalws 
ay griaro, and eixds $y alridcacba abréy to edxérws dv yriddn he would properly 
have been blamed. 

b. @e:, xpi», etc., may be used in simple sentences (1774 ff.) without any 
protasis either expressed or implied. But a protasis may often be supplied in 
thought. 


2314. The present infinitive generally expresses what would neces- 
sarily, possibly, or properly be done now. The aorist, and sometimes 
the present, infinitive expresses what would necessarily, possibly, or 
properly have been done in the past. 


a. Present infinitive of present time: xpi» d4wrov, efre rives abrady rpecBirepa 
verdpuerct Eyvwoar Sri véots odo.y abrots éyw Kaxdy wwrord Te EvveBobdevca, vivt abrovs 
dvaBalvovras éuod xarzyopety if some of them on growing older had perceived that 
I ever gave them any bad counsel when they were young, they ought of course 
now to rise up in person and accuse me P. A. 33 d. 

b. Present infinitive of past time: ef riva (wpotka) édi80v, elxds Rv nal Thy 
Sobcioay brd TOy wapayerécOar packdyrwr paprupetcOa: if he had given any dowry, 
that which was actually delivered would naturally have been attested by those who 
claimed to have been present Is. 3. 28. 

ce. Aorist infinitive of past time: ef éBotdero Slxacos elvas rept rods raidas, étfr 
alrge ... mobdoa ror olxoy if he had wished to be just in regard to the children, 
he might properly have let the house L. 82. 28. 


2315. With the same impersonal expressions, a» is regularly used when the 
obligation, possibility, or propriety, and not the action of the verb dependent on 
%3ex, etc., is denied. Here the main force of the apodosis falls on the necessity, 
possibility, or propriety of the act. 

el ravra éwole:, de: (¢éHr) Av alriicba abrév if he were doing this (as he is not), 
it would be necessary (possible) to blame him; but, as the case now stands, it is 
not necessary (possible). Thus, ef per Arisrdpeda cadds Sri Hitec rrota .. . Aywr 
ixavd, obey Av E5e Gy wéd\dw Aéyeer Uf we knew for certain that he would return 
with a sufficient number of vessels, there would be no need to say what I am 
going to say (but there is need) X. A. 5.1. 10, raira el wer 3 do Odvecay éwdo xoper, 
orépyey av fy dvdynn rhy rixny if we had suffered this because of our weak- 
ness, we should have (necessity would compel us) to rest content with our 
lot L. 33. 4. 


2316. With dy, it is implied that the obligation does (or did) not exist ; 
without dy, it is implied that the action of the dependent infinitive is (or was) 
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not realized, Thus the first sentence in 2315, without a4», would mean: if he 
were doing this (as he is not), one ought to blame him; but, as the case now 
stands, one does not blame him. 


2317. ¢BovdAduny, or éBovdduny dv, with the infinitive may stand in 
the apodosis. Cp. 1782, 1789. 


2318. dy is regularly omitted in an apodosis formed by the imper- 
fect of pédA@ and the infinitive (usually future) to denote an unful- 
filled past intention or expectation (cp. the Lat. future participle 
with eram or fui). Cp. 1895 a, 1960. 

# udra 5) Ayauéurovos .. . PbtoerOar xaxdy olrov én peydporwy Enedrov, ef ph 
..» faxes in sooth I was like to have perished in my halls by the evil fate of 
Agamemnon, hadst thou nut spoken v 883 (periturus eran, nisi dixisses). 


2319. dy may be omitted with the aorist of vS0vete run a risk 
when the emphasis falls on the dependent infinitive. 

el nh Spbuw ubrs ébegiryouer els AcAgdots, éxcrduvevoauer dwodécba tf we had not 
escaped with difficulty to Delphi by taking to our heels, we ran the risk of perish- 
ing (= we should probably have perished: Av drwAdue0a) Aes. 8.128. Contrast 
el wévrow rére wielous cuvehéynoap, excvddvevoer dy SiapOapHvat word rob orparebparos 
if they had mustered tn larger force at this time, a large part of the troops would 
have been in danger of being destroyed X. A. 4.1.11. 


2320. Some expressions containing a secondary tense of the 
indicative without dv, and not followed by a dependent infinitive, 
are virtually equivalent to the apodosis of an unreal condition. 

robry 3 el ph wpordyour & obros éBovrAcro, odSemd Snulg Evoxos Rv but if they 
had not acknowledged to him what he wished, he would have been (lit. was) lia- 
ble to no penalty L. 7. 37. 

a. Imperfects (not impersonal) without ad» are often emended, as poxtrduye 
pévros (some editors puévrdy), ef bed wodeulou ye Svros dEnwarhOny I should, how- 
ever, be ashamed, if I had been deceived by any one who wasan enemy X. A.7.6. 
21, Cp. ** Tybalt’s death was woe enough, if it had ended there’’ (Shakesp. ). 
Cases like 1895 a do not belong here. 


FUTURE CONDITIONS 


2321. Future conditions set forth suppositions the fulfilment of 
which is still undecided. There are two main forms of future con- 
ditions: 

More Vivid Future conditions. 

Less Vivid Future conditions. 

A variety of the first class is the Emotional Future (2328). 

Future conditions may be particular or general (2293, 2294). 


2322. The difference between the More Vivid Future and the Leas Vivid 
Future, like the difference between if 7 (shall) do this and tf I should do this, 
depends on the mental attitude of the speaker. With the Vivid Future the 
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speaker sets forth a thought as prominent and distinct in bis mind , and for any 
one or more of various reasons. ‘I'hus, he may (and generally does) regard the 
conclusion as more likely to be realized; but even an impossible (2322 c) or 
dreaded result may be expressed by this fori if the speaker chooses to picture 
the result vividly and distinctly. ‘The More Vivid Future is thus used whenever 
the speaker clearly desires to be graphic, impressive, emphatic, and to anticipate 
a future result with the distinctness of the present. 

The Less Vivid Future deals with suppositions less distinctly conceived and 
of leas immediate concern to the speaker, were assumed or imaginary cases. 
This is a favourite construction in Greek, and is often used in stating supposi- 
tions that are merely possible and often impossible ; but the form of the condi- 
tion itself does not imply an expectation of the speaker that the conclusion may 
possibly be realized. The difference between the two forms, therefore, is not an 
inherent difference between probable realization in the one case and possible 
realization in the other. The same thought may often be expressed in either 
form without any essential difference in meaning. The only difference is, there- 
fore, often that of temperament, tone, or style. 

a. éd» with the subjunctive and ef with the optative are rarely used in suc- 
cessive sentences. In most such cases the difference lies merely in the degree 
of distinctness and emphasis of the expression used; but where the speaker 
wishes to show that the conclusion is expected or desired, he uses éd4» with the 
subjunctive rather than the other form. Thus, el ody USorev xal mp xabdwep rovs 
woddous €» peonuBpla ph Siadeyouévous, d\Xd wverdgovras Kal kndoupévous bp abr av 
&¢ dpylar ris d:avolas, Sixalws dy earayedyev' ... dav & dpdac dicareyouévovs .. ., 
rdx Ay doter dyacbévres if now they should see that we, like the many, are not 
ennversing at noon-day but slumbering and charmed by them because of the in- 
dolence of our thoughts, they would rightly laugh at us ; but if they see us con- 
versing, they will, perhaps, out of admiration make us gifts P. Phae. 259 a. 

b. Cases of both forins in successive sentences are I 135, Hdt.8. 21, 9. 48; 
P. Cr. 51d, Ph. 105 b, Phae. 269 a, Pr. 380 c—331 a, D. 4. 11, 18. 147-148. In D.18. 
178 both the desired and the undesired alternative have édy with the subjunctive. 

c. Impoasibilities may be expressed by édvy with the subjunctive. Thus, ri 
ody, ay efxwory of vouor; what, then, if the laws say ? P.Cr. 50c; cp. P. Eu. 299 b, 
R. 610 a, 612 b (opt. in 859 c, 360 b), Ar. Aves 1642, E. Or. 1593, Phoen. 1216. 
Cp. 2829 a. , 


Third Form of Conditions 
MORE VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONS 


2323. More vivid future conditions have in the protasis éay (qv, dv) 
with the subjunctive ; in the apodosis, the future indicative or any 
other form referring to future time. 

dav ravta rotgs (sowjons), KaAws roujoaus if you do this, you will do 
ecell. 

2324. This form of condition corresponds to the use of shall and will in con- 
ditional sentences in older English (‘if ye shall ask... I will do it’’: St. Jolin). 
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Modern English substitutes the present for the more exact future in ordinary 
future conditions of this class ; and often uses shall in the protasis with an emo- 
tional force. ‘The English present subjunctive, although somewhat rarely used in 
the modern language, corresponds more nearly to the Greek subjunctive (‘‘if she 
be there, he shall not need *’: Beaumont and Fletcher).— Since if you do this may 
be expressed in Greek by éay rafra rors or el raira rorfces (2328), and by e 
raSra woeis (2208), the difference in meaning is made clear only by the apodosis. 
The form éa» radra ros in vivid future conditions must be distinguished from 
the same form in present general conditions (if ever you do this, 2387). éay 
raird co: doxg, role. may be particular or general: if (or tf ever) this seems goud 
to you, do it. 


2325. The present subjunctive views an act as continuing (not completed); 
the aorist subjunctive as simply occurring (completed). Neither tense has any 
time of itself. The aorist subjunctive may mark the action of the protasis as 
completed before the action of the principal clause (cp. the Lat. future perfect). 
Ingressive aorists (1924) retain their force in the subjunctive, 


2326. The apodosis of the more vivid future condition is the 
future indicative or any other form of the simple sentence that refers 
to future time. 


a. Future Indicative: éay {yrs xadas, edphoes if you seek well, you shail 
find P. G. 503 d, day & Exwuev xphuad’, Etouer pldrous if we have money, we shall 
have friends Men. Sent. 165, xdpur ye elaopat, dar dxodnre I shall be grateful, if you 
listen P. Pr. 310 a, dvatr@ 8:dys dpyvpiov Kal relOys abrbv, wochoe Kal o¢ copdy if 
you give him money and persuade him, he will make you too wise 310d, 4» yap 
rovro AdBuwper, ob Surjoovra péverw for if we take this, they will not be able to 
remain X. A.3.4.41, dav xéxdou éwl ris wepcpepelas AnPOp Svo ruxdvra onpeia, # 
éxirda onpeta erivevyyupévn evOeia évrds weceira: Tei xixdov if any two points be 
taken in the circumference of a circle, the straight line which joins them shall fall 
within the circle Euclid 3. 2. 

b. Primary Tenses of the indicative other than the future, Present (1879) : 
Av Odvys ob, wais 83 éxpetvye: pbpor if thou art slain, yon boy escapes death 
E. And. 381, dldwo’ éxde xrelvev daurdv, ty rdde Yevsdy rAéyww freely he offers 
himself to death, if he lies in speaking thus (dl6wor = he says that he is 
ready) S. Phil 1342. Aorist: see 1934, and cp. ef név x’ ad&c pérww Tpwwr rodey 
dudidxwpat, Grero pév po vbdoros if J tarry here and wage war about the city of 
the Trojans, my return home is lost for me I 413. Perfect: see 1950. Cp. “ if 
I shall have an answer no directlier, Iam gone’’: Beaumont and Fletcher. 

c. Subjunctive of exhortation, prohibition, or deliberation, and with 4% (44 od) 
of doubtful assertion (1801). Thus, 93’ dy 7c mvduat, Jpn, Av wwArAQ vedrepos rped- 
xovra érapr. Epwpa, ordcou rwret; erenif Tam buying sumething. said he, am I noe 
to ask ‘ what do you sell it for?’ if the seller is under thirty years of age? X. M.1.2. 
36, xdv pavvwyeba Adixa abrd épyafssuern, wh od 3éy brodoyit{erOa xrX and if we 
appear to do this unjustly, I rather think it may not be necessary to take notice, 
etc. P. Cr. 48d. 

d. Optative of wish, or potential optative with dy (‘something may happen * 
instead of ‘something will happen’). Thus, 4» ce rod Noro ror dpéAwuas xpbrow. 
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... Kdxor’ Awrodoluny if ever in the future I take them away from you, may I per- 
ish most vilely / Ar. Ran. 586, day xara uepos puddrrwper . . ., irrov dy Sévavro 
duds Onpay ol wodémor if we keep guard by turns, the enemy will (would) be less 
able to harry us X.A. 5.1.9. See also 2356 a. 

e. Imperative, or infinitive for the imperative (2013): 4» wéreuoy alpfede, 
unxére fxere Seipo Avev Exrwv Uf you choose war, do not come here again without 
your arms X.C. 3. 2.18, od 3°, dy re Exys BéXTIO” woder AaBetr, weipAcBa: cal euol 
peradiidvac but if you can find anything better from any quarter, try to com- 
municate it to me tvo P. Crat. 426 b. 


2327. Homeric Constructions. —a. e/ alone without «é or dy with the sub- 
junctive with no appreciable difference from ef xe (dy): ef wep ydp oe xara- 
xrdvy, o8 o’... kdabooua for if he slay thee, I shall not bewail thee X 86. This 
construction occurs in lyric and dramatic poetry, and in Hdt., as dvard\awa rap’ 
ey, & cov crepnOS wretched indeed shall I be, if I am deprived of thee 8.0. C. 
1443. In Attic prose it is very rare and suspected (T.6. 21). 

b. Subjunctive with «é in both protasis and apodosis (the anticipatory sub- 
junctive, 1810): ef 34 xe wh Sdyowy, dyad Sé ey adrds Ehwpa and if he do not give 
her up, then will I seize her myself A 324. 

c. ef (af) xe with the future in protasis (rare): gol . . . bvedos Eccera, ef x’ 
"Axihijos . . . éraipoy . . . xbves édxtoovery it will be a reproach unto thee, if the 
dogs drag the companion of Achilles P 657. Some read here the subjunctive. 


2328. Emotional Future Conditions. — When the protasis expresses 
strong feeling, the future indicative with ei is commonly used instead 
of éay with the subjunctive, and may often be rendered by Shall. 
The protasis commonly suggests something undesired, or feared, or 
intended independently of the speaker’s will ; the apodosis commonly 
conveys a threat, a warning, or an earnest appeal to the feelings. 
The apodosis is generally expressed by the future indicative, but 
other forms of 2326 are possible. 

el ratra Adgers, ex Papel pev €& euot if thou speakest thus, thou wilt be hated by 
me S. Ant. 98, el uh xabéfeas yAGooar, Ecra: co xaxd if you won't hold your tongue, 
there’s trouble in store for you E. frag. 5, dwroxrevets ydp, ef we ys fw Bareis for 
thou wilt slay me if thou shalt thrust me out of the land E. Phoen. 1621, ef d3e 
orparevadyueba, ob Surnodueda pdxecOa tf we keep the field thus, we shall not be 
able to fight X.C.6. 1.13, d@\udraros ay yevoluny (potential optative), ef puyas 
adixws xaraorhoopat I should become most wretched, were Ito be driven unjustly 
into exile L.7. 41. 

a. When e/ with the future indicative is directly contrasted with éd» with the 
subjunctive, the former usually presents the unfavourable, the latter the favour- 
able, alternative. Thus, 

ry perv yap édwper drobvifcxey Ureép r&r Sixalwy, ed8oxiuhoouer..., el 382 poBn- 
obueba rods xivddvous, els woddas Tapaxas Karacrhooper Huds abrots if we are (shall 
be) willing to die for the sake of justice, we shall gain renown; but tf we are 
gotng to fear dangers, we shall bring ourselves into great confusion I. 6, 107. 
Cp. X.C.4. 1.15, Ar. Nub. 686-591, LL. 27.7, I. 12. 287, 15. 130, 17. 9, D. 8. 17, 
18. 176, 27. 20-22. Both constructions are rarely used in successive clauses with- 
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out any essential difference (X.Ap.6). éd» with the subjunctive, when used in 
threats or warnings, is a milder form of statement than ei with the future (Hdt. 
1.71). An unfavourable alternative may thus be expressed by é4y with the sub- 
junctive (A 135-137, Hdt. 3. 36, Aes, 3. 254). 

b. ef with the future indicative may have a modal force like that of 87 or 
pAdw (am to, must) with the infinitive: Bapeia (xhp), ef réxvor Satte hard is 
Sate, if I must slay my child A. Ag. 208. The future of present intention (2301) 
is different. 


Fourth Form of Conditions 
LESS VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONS 


2329. Less vivid future conditions (should ...toould conditions) 
have in the protasis ei with the optative, in the apodosis dy with the 
optative. 

el ratra movtys, KaAGs Gy rowotns OF ef Tatra woinceas, KAAS Av zroenoreas 
if you should do this, you would do well. 

elns popynrds ov« dv, el rpdocas cards thou wouldst be unenduradle shouldst 
thou be prosperous A. Pr. 979, el 3 dvayxaion ely ddixeiy 4 ddixeioBar, éXoluyy ar 
BadNov ddixetcOac H ddixety but if i should be necessary to do wrong or be 
wronged, I should prefer to be wronged than to do wrong P.G. 469c, deud 
Ay elnv elpyacpévos, .. . el Alrouu Thy rd&w I should be in the state of having 
committed a dreadful deed, if I were to desert my post P. A. 28d. 

a. Anything physically impossible may be represented as supposable, hence 
this construction may be used of what is contrary to fact. Thus, galy 5 ar4 
Gavoiod +’ ef dwrhy AdBau the dead would speak if gifted with a voice S. El. 548. 
Cp. A. Ag. 87, P. Pr. 361 a, Eu. 200d, and see 2311 a, 2322 c. 


2330. Conditional sentences of this class arose partly from optatives of 
wish (1814, 1815), partly from potential optatives (1824). Cp. 6° Ss #Bdoums 
12. 7p Ke Tay’ dyThoae pdxns... Exrwp would that I were thus young ...in 
that case Hector would soon find his combat H 157 ; see also é 198. 


2331. The present optative views an action as continuing (not completed) ; 
the aorist optative, as simply occurring (completed). (The future optative is 
never used except to represent a future indicative in indirect discourse.) The 
perfect (rare) denotes completion with resulting state. In Hdt.7.214 it is used 
vaguely of the past: eldeln nev yap av... ratrny rhy drpardy ‘Orirns, el TA xdpg 
WOAAG wutrdynnws efn for Onetes might know of this path... if he had been well 
acquainted with the country. 


2332. English would is equivocal, being used either in the translation of &» 
with the optative or of d» with the past indicative (2302). Thus, cp. ef ris ove 
Hpero ..., TLAv dwexptyw; if any one had asked you .. ., what would you have 
replied ? with ei ody ris huds .. . Eporro . . ., rl dv adr@ droxpivalyeba; if then 
some one should (were to) ask us. .., what would (should) we reply to him ? 
Pp. Pr.311b,d. Jf 7 were may be used to translate both ef with the optative and 
el with the past indicative. English shows examples of were in the protasis 
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followed by would, shali, will, is (was, etc.). Were occurs also in apodosis 
(‘*should he be roused out of sleep to-night, it were not well ’’: Shelley). 


2333. The apodosis has the optative without dy in wishes. 

el pev cupBovreboyu & BéXYrioTd por Soxet, woAAA por Kal dyabda yévoro if J should 
give the advice that seems best to me, may many blessings fall to my lot X. A. 
6.6. 4. 

On the optative with e followed by other forms of the apodosis, 
see 2359. 

2334. Homeric Constructions.—a. In the protasis, ef xe (ef dy) with the 
optative with the same force as ef alone. This use is exclusively Homeric. 
Thus, od péy yap re xaxwrepoy AdXo wdGouunt, 008" ef xey rod warpds dropOipué voto 
xv0olune for I could not suffer anything worse, not even Uf I should learn of my 
father's death T3821. On ei dv in Attic, see 2353. 

b. In the apodosis, a primary tense of the indicative: the present (7 52), the 
future (I 388), the future with «é («4 345; but this may be the aorist sub- 
junctive). 

c. In the apodosis, the hortatory subjunctive (¥ 893), the subjunctive with 
dy or «é (A 386). 

d. In the apodosis, the optative without a4» not in a wish, but with the same 
force as the optative with dy. See T 321 ina. 

e. For xé with the optative in the apodosis where we should expect, in 
Homeric and Attic Greek, a past indicative with a» (xé) in an unreal condition, 
see 2311 b. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2335. General conditions refer indefinitely to any act or series 
of acts that are supposed to occur or to have occurred at any time; 
and without any implication as to fulfilment. 

The if clause has the force of if ever (whenever), the conclusion 
expresses a repeated or habitual action or a general truth. 


2336. Any simple or unreal condition of present or past time, or 
any future condition, may refer to a customary or frequently re- 
peated act or to a general truth. But for the present and past only 
(when nothing is implied as to fulfilment) there are two forms of 
expression: either a special kind of conditional sentence or (less fre- 
quently) the simple condition, as regularly in English and in Latin: 


Present. Protasis: édv (= édy wore) with the subjunctive; apodosis: 
the present indicative (2337). 
Protasis: ei (= wor ? with the present indicative; apodo- 
sis: the present indicative (2298 ¢c, 2342). 
Past. Protasis: « with the optative; apodosis: the imperfect 
indicative (2340). 
Protasis: ei with the imperfect; apodosis: the imperfect 
(2298 c, 2342). 
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a. By reason of the past apodosis, the optative in the protasis refers to the 
past. Only in this use (and when the optative in indirect discourse represents a 
past indicative) does the optative refer distinctly to the past. 

b. The present subjunctive and optative view the action as continuing (not 
completed) ; the aorist subjunctive and optative, as simply occurring (com- 
pleted). The tenses of the protasis have no time of themselves, but usually 
the action of the present is relatively contemporaneous with, the action of the 
aorist relatively antecedent to, the action of the main verb. 

c. The indicative forms in the protasis are more common in temporal and 
relative sentences, Observe that it is the character of the apodosis alone which 
distinguishes the special kind of general condition from the two forms of future 
conditions. 


Fifth Form of Conditions 
PRESENT GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2337. Present general conditions have, in the protasis, ¢éy (mv, dy) 
with the subjunctive; in the apodosis, the present indicative or an 
equivalent. ay ratra rows (roujoys), ot érava if ever you do this, I 
always praise you. The conclusion holds true of any time or of all 
time. 

Ay 8 byyis C\Oy Odvaros, obdels Botrerac Orioxey but if death draws near, no 
one wishes to die E. Alc. 671, yeAg 8’ & wadpos, xd» ri wh yedolov y the fool laughs 
even tf there is nothing to laugh at Men. Sent. 108, éay loos (oa wpooreOg, Ta She 
éoriy toa if equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal Euclid, Ax. 2. 

2338. The gnomic aorist is equivalent to the present indicative in apodosis. 
fy 8¢ ris robrwy Te wapaBalry, Syulay atbrois érédecay but if any one ever trans 
gresses any one of these regulations, they always impose punishment upon then 
(him) X.C.1,2.2. 

" 2339. Homer and Pindar prefer el to éd» or ef xe (A 81); and this ef is some- 
times found in Attic poetry (S. Ant. 710). 4» is more often absent in general 
conditions than in vivid future conditions. 


Siath Form of Conditions 
PAST GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2340. Past general conditions have, in the protasis, e with the 
optative; in the apodosis, the imperfect indicative or an equivalent. 
el ravta rooins (rojoaas), ct eryvow tf ever you did this, I always 
praised you. 

ef rot ri dpgn Bpwrédy, diedl3ov if ever he saw anything to eat anywhere, he 
always distributed it X. A. 4.5.8, ef 5é ris xal dvrelxor, ebOds . . . éreOrfxer but 
if any one even made an objection, he was promptly put to death T. 8. 66, ef pép 
éxlovey ol ‘A@nvaio:, bwexwpour, el 3° dvaxwpoier, éréxevro if the Athenians ad- 
vanced, they retreated ; if they retired, they fell upon them 17.79, értua 3 ef re 
caddy xpdrroey, raptcraro 8’ ef ris cuupopa cuuBalyo: he honoured them if ever 
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they performed some noble action, and stood by them in times of misfortune (lit. 
if any misfortune befell) X. Ag.7.8. 

a. The optative is here sometimes called the iterative optative. This mood 
has however no iterative force in itself, the idea of repetition being derived solely 
from the context. In Homer the iterative optative after ef (found only Q 768) is 
an extension of the iterative optative in temporal clauses where this use origi- 
nated. 

2341. The iterative imperfect or aorist with d» (1894, 1933): ef 3é ris adrg@ 
mepl rou dpridéyou . .., éwl rhy bwbdeow éwaviyyer av wdvra Tov Abyor if ever any 
one opposed him on any matter, he would always bring the entire discussion 
back to the main point X.M. 4.6.13, ef res abr@ Soxoly . . . Braxevery, éxdeyb- 
pevos Tov éwithicioy Exacev dv if ever any one seemed to be lagging, he would 
always pick out the likely man and strike him X.A.2.3.11. These cases are 
not to be confused with the apodoses of unreal conditions. 


INDICATIVE FORM OF GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2342. Present: protasis, ef with the present; apodosis, the present. 
Past: protasis, e with the imperfect; apodosis, the imperfect. 

The protasis usually has ef ris, ef re (cp. Sores, 8 7s) with the indicative, as ef 
ris 500 # xal ri wrelous Huépas Aoylf{era, udrads doriv if ever any one counts upon 
tro or even perchance on more days, he is rash S.Tr. 944, é\evOdpws Se... 
woNirebouery. .., oF BC dpyiis Tov wédas, ef xad” hdorhy Te Spa, Exovres we are 
tolerant in our public life, not being angry at our neighbour if he acts as he 
likes T. 2.37, rd pev dywyiua, ef re fryov, eEatpodpevr pddAaxas xabtoracay taking 
out the cargoes, if the vessels carried anything, they appointed guards X. A. 
5. 1. 18, ef rls re éwnpwra, dwexptvovro if ever anybody asked any questions (for 
additional information) they answered T.7.10, éutoe: ote ef ris xaxds waoxwy 
Hubpero, GAN ef ris evepyerovueros dxdporos palvoiro (2340) he hated not the man 
who, on suffering ill, retaliated, but him who seemed ungrateful though he had 
received kindness X. Ag. 11.3. 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN THE SAME 
SENTENCE 


2343. The same period may show different forms of conditional 
sentences according to the exigency of the thought. 


ravrd rolyvy rotr Ay érolnce Plkurxos, ef riva Tobrwy elde Slany Sdvra, xal vir, dy 
by, rorfoe: this very same thing then Philip would have done, if he had seen 
any one of these men being punished; and will do so now, if he sees it 
I). 19. 138, ef od» CwriOvpets eddoxcmety . . ., reipd narepydocacba ws wardwora 7d 
eldévac & Bother wpdrreyv. day yap rotry dievéyxads rv Ad\rd\wy éxiyeipys Ta THs 
wédews rpdrrev, ob av Oavypdoawu ef rd padlws ruxos dy éxiOvpels if then you 
rlesire to enjoy an honourable fame ..., try to acquire as far as possible 
fhe knowledge of what you wish to do; for if, differing in this regard from other 
men, you attempt tu deal with affairs of state, I should not be surprised if you 
rwoere to attain the object of your ambition with great ease X. M.38.6. 18. 

GREEK GRAM — 34 
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VARIATIONS FROM THE ORDINARY FORMS AND MEANINGS OF 
CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE PROTASIS 


2344. Substitutions for the Protasis.— For the protasis with e 
there may be substituted a participle, often in the genitive absolute 
(2067, 2070), an adverb, a prepositional phrase, a relative clause 
(2560), or some other single word or phrase. The present participle 
represents the imperfect, as the perfect represents the pluperfect. 


aas dijra Slxns otons (= el Slen dorly) d Zevds odxk dwréd\wher roy warép’ a’rot d4eas ; 
how, pray, Uf there is any justice, has Zeus not perished since he bound his own 
Sather? Ar. Nub. 904, 0d yap Hy» por Shrov Bwwrdy rovro roijoarra (= el érolyea) 
Sor of course life had not been worth living if I had done this D.21. 120, ob yap 
ay €BdAOn arpepltwr xal uh Siarpéxwv (= el Arpéucte xal wh Siérpexe) for he would 
not have been hit if he had been keeping quiet and not running across Ant. 3. B. 5, 
Scxnalws dy dwéBavoy I should justly (i.e. if I had met with my deserts) hace Leen 
put to death D. 18. 200, éuot 52 dpxody Ary €déxer elvar for myself (i.e. if I had to 
decide) it would seem to be sufficient T. 2. 35, 3d ye Upas avrovds (= el ipeis avroi 
pov: Hre) wddas av dwoddAacre if you had been left to yourselves, you would hare 
perished long ago D. 18. 49, dr\otpar nh paddy (= dav ph wdOw) I shall be undone if 
I don’t learn Ar. Nub. 792, vixdvres (= el vixwer) pey obddva Av xaraxdvowr, 
Ahrrndévrwv (= el hrrndeier) oddels dv NecpOely should they be victorious they would 
kill no one, but of defeated no one would be left X. A.3. 1.2, ovrw (=el ovres fx o1€7) 
yap wpds Td éxiévac rots évayrlos eXyixdraroa Av elev for thus they would be most 
courageous tn regard to attacking the enemy T.2.11, 065 &» Sixalws és xaxde 
récopl re nor should I justly come to any trouble S. Ant. 240. 

a. Sometimes the protasis has to be supplied from what precedes (example in 
1825) ; or from a main clause with 4\\d, which follows: o0dé xey atdrés bwécgvye 
Kfjpa pédaway? GAN “Hoawros ipvro (= el wh Epuro) nor would he himself hace 
escaped black fate; but Hephaestus guarded him E 23 (cp. X. A. 3. 2. 24-25). 


2345. Verb of the Protasise Omitted. — The verb of the protasis is 
usually omitted when the apodosis has the same verb. The protasis 
is often introduced by e tis, ef wore, etaep (ore). 

ef ris cal Addos dvip, kal KOpos dibs dor: Oavydfecba: if any other man (is worthy 
to be admired), Cyrus, too, is worthy to be admired X.C. 5.1.6, g@npl detry . . . 
T® woréup xpocréxerv, elxep word (E5a), xal viv I say that we must now, tf ever, 
apply ourselves to the war D. 1.6. 


2346. So with certain special phrases: 

a. al ph (if not) except: ob yap. . . dpdper el ph ddlyous rodrous dvOpdwous fur 
we do not see any except a feo men yonder X. A.4. 7.5, ob yap dv wore &nipor dpbos 
ra peréwpa wpdyuara, el wh xpeudoas 7d wbnua for I could never hare discovercsi 
aright things celestial, except by suspending the intellect Ar. Nub. 220. So day 
uh i 24. 45 (in a decree). 

b. el ph el (if not if, unless if) except if: érpayOn re 08d» dx auras Epryor df.é- 
Aoyor, ef wh ef Te wpds Tods wepiolxous rods auTra@sy éxdgras and nothing nolewurths 
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was done on their part except it might be (lit. except if there was done) something 
between each of them and his neighbours T.1.17. Here el ud is adverbial. 

c el py &4 (if not on account of) except for: (ov) Midrcddnqv . . . els 7d Bdpa- 
Opoy éuBareiy éyndlaarro, cal ef uh bd Tov xptravy, évéwecey Av; did they not 
cote to throw Miltiades into the pit, and except for the prytan would he not have 
been thrown there? P.G. blGe. With ef wh dd the ellipsis (which was not con- 
scious to the Greeks) is to be supplied by the negatived predicate of the main 
clause (here ovx évéxecev). 

d. ef S pH (Dut if not = si minus, sin aliter) otherwise, in alternatives, intro- 
duces a supposition opposed to something just said: dafre ra rév Kadyndovlwy 
xetuara’ ef 5¢ wh, wortenhoey Edn adrois he demanded back the property of the 
Calchedonians ; otherwise (i.e. if they should not restore it: ef uh dwrodoiev) he 
said that he should make war upon them X.H. 1.3. 3, 

N. 1. — ei 5é «4 often oecurs even where the preceding clause is negative and 
we expect ef 64, a8 wh rohoys Taira: ef b¢ ph... alrlav as do not do this; but 
if you do, you will have the blame X.A.7.1.8. Conversely ef 5¢é, where we 
expect ef 3¢ wh, as ef uev BovrAera, éverw: el 3°, 5 te BovrAerau, Todro woelrw if he 
wishes, let him boil me; otherwise, let him do whatever he wishes P. Eu. 280¢. 

N. 2. — ed 8¢ x4 is used where (after a preceding édy) we expect day 8é yh, a8 
day uév ve buiv Sond ddrnOes Aé-yerr, Evvouoroyhoare: ef Se uh, dvrirelvere if I secm 
to you to speak the truth, agree with me; otherwise, oppuse me P. Vh. O1c. 

N. 3.— The verb of the apodosis of the first of the alternatives is often omitted : 
dav wer excby welOnra: (scil. cards Efe): el 52 wh . . . edObvovorw drecdais if he will- 
ingly obeys (it will be well) ; otherwise they straighten him by threats P. Vr. 320 d. 


2347. On ds ef in comparative conditional clauses sec 2484. 
2348. In the Homeric e/ 3’ &ye come now, well! ef probably has the force of 


an interjectional or demonstrative adverb (cp. Lat. eia age). Thus, ef 3 aye roe 
aeMary xaravedooua come now! I will nod assent to thee with my head A 524. 


2349. Omission of the Protasis.— The potential optative, and the 
indicative, with dy stand in independent sentences ; in many cases a 
protasis may be supplied either from the context or generally; in 
other cases there was probably no conscious ellipsis at all; and in 
others there was certainly no ellipsis. Cp. 1785, 1825. 

wou Sir’ Gp eler ol dv; where, pray (should I inquire) would the strangers 
he found to be? S. El. 1450, dp:Oudy dé ypdyac . . . ovw Av eduvduny axpcBods but 
to give the number accurately I should not be able (if 1 were trying) T. 6. 
OR, Secpde ody hv YetcacGOa it had been terrible to break my word (if it had been 
possible) D.19. 172. 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE APODOSIS 


2350. The apodosis may be expressed in a participle or infinitive 
with or without ay as the construction may require; cp. 1846, 1848. 

alref avray els Stoxidlous Eévous xal Tprdy unvdvy wcOdy, ws ourws wepryevduevos 
(= wepryevolunv) ay ray dericracwray he asked him for pay for two thousana 
mercenaries and for three months, stating that thus he wuuld get the better of his 
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adversaries X.A.1.1.10. (Here ovrws represents the protasis, 2344.) ovdexs 
dvrevxévros 51a 7d ph dvacxdcdar Ay rhyv éxxdrnolay no one spoke in opposition 
because the assembly would not have suffered it (= el dvreiwe, obx dv hvéoxero i 
éxxdnola) X.H. 1.4.20, ef (Teyéa) odlot wrpocyévoiro, voultovres dwacay Ay Exew 
Tledordvyncoy they thought that, if Tegea too should come over to them, they would 
have the whole of the Pelopunnese T. 6.32. See 2616. 


2351. Verb of the Apodosis Omitted.— The verb of the apodosis is often 
omitted, and especially when the protasis has the same verb (cp. 2345). Herea 
potential optative with 4» is represented by &» alone (1764 a, 1766 a). Thus, e/ 34 
Ty copwrepss rou palny elva:, robrp dv (palyny elvac) if I should say that in any 
respect I am wiser than any one, (I should say) in this P. A. 29 b. Also in other 
cases, a8 Tl dr’ Ay (Aéyos), Erepor ef rh0010 Dwxpdrous Ppbyricpa; what then would 
(you say), ff you should hear another excogitation of Socrates? Ar. Nub. 154. 
On doxep el, dorep dy ei, ws el, see 1706 a, 2478, 2484. © 


2352. Omission of the Apodosis.—a. When the conclusion is ¢# ts well 
(xahds Fer) or the like, it is often omitted. So often when the second of alter- 
native opposing suppositions is expressed by ef 8¢ u# (23846 d, n.3). Cp. ‘yet 
now, if thou wilt forgive this sin, —: and if not, blot me... outof thy book” 
(Exodus 82. 32). 

b. When we should introduce the conclusion by know that or I tell you: ei 
cal ole: we Gdcxotvrd re AyerOa, otre Exasoy obdéva ovre EBaddov if you possibly 
think that Iwas taken for some wrong-doing, know that J neither struck ror 
hit any one X.A.6.6.27. Here the apodosis might be introduced by oxépacée, 
évOipHOnre, etc. 

c. Sometimes when the protasis is merely parenthetical: 6 xpiods, ef Bobdoo 
rddyO9 Ayer, Exrecve Tov éudy waida it was the gold—wouldst thou only teil 
the truth — that slew my child E. Hec. 1206. © 

d. In passionate speech for rhetorical effect (aposiopésis, 3015): ef wep ydép 
K 0éd\qouw "Oddumios dorepornrhs €& e8éwv orupeAlEar* 6 yap odd Péprards ori for 
Uf indeed the Olympian lord of the lightning will to thrust us out from our habi- 
tations, thrust us he will; for he is by far the most powerful A 581. 

e. There is properly no omission of an apodosis after clauses with ei, ef yd, 
efGe, etc., in wishes (see 1816). In such clauses it is often possible to find an 
apodosis in an appended final clause: woravay ef né Tis Bedv xrloa, Surbrapor Tra 
wonder pbrw if only some one of the gods were to make me winged so that I might 
come to the city of twin rivers | E. Supp. 621. 


PROTASIS AND APODOSIS COMBINED 


2353. «t and &v both in Protasis.— The potential optative with a» 
or the unreal indicative with dv, standing as the apodosis in the con- 
ditional clause with ¢, is the apodosis of another protasis expressed 
or understood. 

a. Potential Optative.— ddrAd why ef ye unde Soddor dxparH detailed” dy, ras 
otx Atwv abréy ye PuAdiacGat rowwlroy yereobac; and yet indeed if we would not 
accept even a slave who was intemperate. how is it not right for a man (the 
master) to guard against becoming so himself? X.M.1.5.3. Here defalueba ig 
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the protasis with ei; and also, with d», the apodosis to an understood protasis 
(e.g. if we should think of so doing). The verb of the protasis may be con- 
tained in a participle, as ef 8¢ undels Av budy dtidoece Sh» dxocrepobueros THs Tarpl- 
bos, mpoohxe: xth. but if no one of you should think life worth having if he 
were to be deprived of his country, it is right, etc. I. 6.26. Such clauses form 
simple present conditions (if it ts true that we would accept, etc.). The verb 
following the compressed condition stands usually in the present, at times in the 
future, indicative. X.C. 8.3.55: @avydfouun avy... el Ay whedjoe is an exception. 

b. Unreal Indicative. — ei rolyvy roiro lo xipdy hv dy robry rexuhpioy ..., xdpoi 
yertcOw rexuhpor Uf then this would have been strong evidence for him (if he had 
been able to bring it forward), let it be evidence for me too D. 49.68. Thisisa 
present condition (if t# és true that this would, etc.) except in so far as the unex- 
pressed protasis refers to the past. Such conditions may also be past. 

N. 1.—The real protasis is: if t¢ is (or was) the case that something could 
now (or hereafter) be (or could have been), it follows that. 

N. 2. —In some of these cases, e/ has alinost the force of ére! since (D. 49. 68). 


2354. «lt, iv, on the chance that. — «i or diy may set forth the motive 
for the action or feeling expressed by the apodosis, and with the 
force of on the chance that, in case that, in the hope that, if haply. 

After primary tenses in the apodosis, we have ei with the indicative or éd» 
(xws) with the subjunctive ; after secondary tenses, e/ with the optative or, occa- 
sionally, éd» (rws) with the subjunctive. Homer has sometimes the optative 
after primary tenses. The reference is to the future as in final clauses. 

The protasis here depends, not on the apodosis proper, but on the idea of pur- 
pose or desire suggested by the thought. The accomplishment of the purpose may 
be desired or not desired, and by the subject either of the apodosis or of the protasis. 

yor abt éyxely reiphoopa, al xe roéxwm but now I will make trial with my 
spear on the chance (in the hopc) that I may hit thee E279, dxovoor xal éyoi, ddy 
co Ere rabrd Soxg listen to me tuo on the chance (in the hope) that you may still 
have the same opinion P. R. 358 b, ropevduevn és rh» “Aclay ws Bacthéd, ef rus 
selcecay adréy going into Asia to the king in the hope that somehow they might 

persuade him T.2.67, rpds rhv rébdcy, ef éxiBonOoier, éxdpour they advanced toward 
the city on the chance that they (the citizens) should make a sally 6. 100. 

N. — This use is to be distinguished from that of ef dpa if perchance, ef ph dpa 
unless perchance (often ironical). 

a. This construction should be distinguished from cases like éw:Bovdetovor 
. . « eAGety . . 2, Ay Sévpwrra Bidoacbau they planned to get oul, if they might 
make their way by force T. 3.20, where we have implied indirect discourse 
(€EAAOwpev, fv Sundpeba BidoacGa). 

b. Homer uses this construction as an object clause in dependence on olga, 
el3ov, or on a verb of saying. Thus ris 3° old’, ef xév ol ody Salpom Oupdy dptrw 
wapeweor; who knows if, perchance, with God's help I may rouse his spirit by per- 
suasion ? O 408 (i.e. the chances of rousing his spirit, if haply I may), évlowes, 
ef wwe . .. Urexxpoptyop XdpuBduw tell me if haply I shall (might) escape 
Charybdis » 112. Here the apodosis is entirely suppressed. Observe that this 
construction is got an indirect question. 
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LESS USUAL COMBINATIONS OF COMPLETE PROTASIS AND 
APODOSIS 


2355. In addition to the ordinary forms of correspondence between protasis 
and apodosis (2297), Greek shows many other combinations expressing distinct 
shades of feeling. Most of these combinations, though less frequent than the 
ordinary forms. are no less ‘‘regular.’? Shift of mental attitude is a Known 
fact of all speech, though the relation of cause to effect must not be obscured. A 
speaker or writer, having begun his sentence with a protasis of one type, may 
alter the course of his thought: with the result that he may conclude with an apud- 
osis of another form, in sume cases even with an apodosis ‘+ unsymuinetrical *’ 
with the protasis and logically dependent upon a protasis that is only suggested 
by the form actually adopted. Since either protasis or apodosis may choose the 
form of expression best suited to the meaning, the student should beware of 
thinking that conditional sentences invariably follow a conventional pattem, 
departure from which is to be counted as violation of rule. Some combinations 
are less usual than others; most of the more common variations from the ordinary 
type have been mentioned under the appropriate sections, and are here summa- 
rized (2366-2358). Special cases are considered in 2359-2305, 


2356. The optative with ay (the potential. optative) may be used 
as the apodosis of 

ef with the indicative in Simple Present and Past conditions (2300 ¢e), 

ef with the past indicative in Unreal conditions in Homer (rarely in Attic, 2312), 

ef with the future indicative in Emotional Future conditions (2328), 

el with the optative in Less Vivid Future conditions (2329). In Present con- 
ditions (2355) : ef Adyoruw’ dv suppusing I would say, whereas ef Aéyorus Means 
supposing I should say. 

é4y with the subjunctive in More Vivid Future conditions (2326 d). 

a. When the protasis is a future indicative ora subjunctive, the optative with 
&y sometimes seems to be mercly a mild future and to have no potential force. 
Thus, Av ody udys woe rdv Adixov rodrov Adyow, ovK Av droduiny od’ Avy d8ordy ovderi 


if then you learn this unjust reason for me, Twill not pay even an obol tu any- 
body Ar. Nub. 116. 


2357. The subjunctive of exhortation, prohibition, or deliberation, 
the optative of wish, and the imperative, may be used as the apodosis ot 
ef with the indicative in Simple Present and Past conditions (2300 ¢c, d, f), 
ef with the future indicative in Emotional Future conditions (2328), 
édy with the subjunctive in More Vivid Future conditions (2326 c-e). 


2358. The unreal indicative with or without dy may be used as the 
apodosis of 


a. ef with the indicative in Simple Present and Past conditions (2300b). S 
after ef with the future denoting present intention or necessity that somnethins 
shall be done (2301), as ef yap yuvaixes els 743’ Shove Opdoous . . ., rap® ovder 
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avrais Ry dy 6AXUra wécas for if women are to reach this height of boldness, it 
would be as nothing for them to destroy their husbands E. Or. 566, 
b. ef with the past indicative in Present and Past Unreal conditions (2302). 


a with the Optative, Apodosis a primary tense of the Indicative, etc. 


2359. «i with the optative (instead of édy with the subjunctive) is 
not infrequent in the protasis with a primary tense of the indicative, 
@ subjunctive, or an imperative, in the apodosis. The reference is 
usually either to general present time (with ‘the present indicative), 
or to future time. When the apodosis contains a present indicative 
it frequently precedes the protasis. 

a. Compare the analogous usage in English commonly with should, would: 
“There is some soul of goodness in things evil, would men observingly distil it*’ 
(Shakespeare). ‘If you should die, my death shall follow yours’? (Dryden). 
‘“*T ghall scarcely figure in history, if under my guidance such visitations should 
accrue”? (Disraeli), ‘If he should kill thee ..., he has nothing to lose” 
(Sedley). ‘* But if an happy soil should be withheld . . . think it not beneath 
thy toil’? (Philips). 

2360. Present Indicative.—a. In general statements and maxims. The 
apodosis is sometimes introduced by a verb requiring the infinitive. 

dvpay yap cwopbrwr pév eoriv, el wh adixotvro, novxdsew for it is the part of 
prudent men to remain quiet if they should not be wronged T. 1.120, ef re ruyxdva 
vaxéy, els Supar’ evvov purds euSreyac yrAuKt (dorcv) tf any tll betide, *tis sweet to 
look into the face of a loyal friend E. Ion 731, rl det xadfs yurascés, ef wh Tas 
dpévas xpnoras Exo; what boots the beauty of a woman if she have not a mind 
that is chaste? ¥. fr. 212. 

b. The present indicative sometimes has the force of an emphatic future. 
Thus, wdvr’ Exes, ef ge rovrwy poip’ éplxorro caddy thou hast all things, should 
the portion of these honours come to thee Pindar, Isthim.4 (5). 14. Present and 
future occur together in Ant. 4.a. 4. 

c. Other examples of the present: Hom. 1318, 2414, ¢484, 751, 0138, &56; 
Hesiod Op. 692 (ef xe); Pind. Pyth. 1. 81, 8.13, Isthm. 2. 33; Bacchylides 5. 187 ; 
Hat. 1.32; S. Ant. 1032, 0. T. 249; E. Hee. 786, fr. 212, 253 (v.1.) ; T. 2.39, 3.9, 
4.59, 6. 85; X.C. 1. 6. 43, IT. 6. 3. 6, 6. 5.52, 0. 1.4, 1.5; P. A. 10e, Cr. 46 b, 
Pr. 316.c, 329 a, b, L. 927¢; Isocr. 14. 39; D. 18. 21, 20. 54, 20. 154, 24. 35; 
Antiphanes fr. 324. 


2361. Future Indicative. —el cdcaul o’, clon por xdpiv; should I save thee, 
wilt thou be grateful to me? FE. frag. 129, rl rg wrHOe repryerfoerac el worhoac- 
wev A exetvoe wpoordrrovew; what profit will there be for the people, tf we should 
do what they enjoin? ¥., 34.6. 

a. Other examples: Hom.1I 388, K 222, T 100 (B 488, p 539, a» (xé) with fut. 
or subj.) ; Pind. OL 18.105 ; 8.0. T. 851; Ant. 4.a.4; T. 1.121; P. Meno 80d, Ph. 
91a, L. 658 c; Isocr. 2, 45, 9.66; Aristutle, Nic. Eth. 1095 b. 6, 1100 b. 4; 
Lucian, Timon 15. 


2362. Perfect Indicative (very rare) .—el.. . dddgecey ws ol Geol Axavres 7dr 
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rowlroy Odvaroy jyotvra: Adcxoy elva:, rl paddror Cya peudOnxa... rh wor’ doris rd 
Scvov; tf he should prove that all the gods consider such a death unjust, how have 
I learned anything more of the nature of piety ? P. Euth.9c. 


2363. Subjunctive (very rare). — el 8¢ Botdoud ye, cal Thy pavrixhy elva evy- 
xwphewpev xiorhuny rod wéddovros Ecer Gas Dui if you will, let us agree that mantic 
too is a knowledge of the future P.Charm.178c. Cp. X. 0.8.10; A386 (4 with 
subj.), Y 893, 3 388 (?). 


2364. Imperative. — ef ris rdde rapafalvor..., Evayhs torw if any one trans- 
gresses these injunctions, let him be accursed Aes. 3. 110 (quoted from an ancient 
imprecation), 7d wer 8h dpydpior, ef uh Tis éxlora:ro abr xphoba, ovrw wippy 
dwrwbelrbw Sore pnde xphyara elvac but as regards money then, tf a man does rot 
know how to use it, let him remove it so far from his consideration as not to be 
regarded even as property X. 0.1.14. Cp. P. Hipp. M.297 e, L. 642 a. 


2365. An unreal indicative in conjunction with ef and the optative 
is very rare. 


el pdy yap els yuvaixa owppoverrépay Elpos pedetuev, Sucxrehs dv hy Hbvos (for a» ey) 
Sor if we should draw the sword upon a purer woman, foul were the murder E. 


Or. 11382. Cp. L.10. 8, X.C.2. 1.9 (text doubtful) and X. Ven. 12. 22, P. Alc. 1, 
111 e, Lyc. 66. 


TWO OR MORE PROTASES OR APODOSES IN ONE SENTENCE 


2366. A conditional sentence may have several protases and one 
apodosis or one protasis and several apodoses. Two such protases 


or apodoses are codrdinate or one of the two is subordinate to 
the other. 


2367. Two courdinated protases with a single apodosis, or two codrdinated 
apodoses with a single protasis, may refer to the same time or to different times. 

ef 82 pyr’ Eore (re BEXriov) phir’ hy phr’ ay elwety Exot undeis undéwrw cai rhpepor, 
rl rdyv obuBouror éxpiy roetvy; but if there neither is nor was any better plan, ard 
if yet even to-day no one can suggest any, what was it the duty of the statesman to 
do? D. 18. 190, xat yap ay xal bweppues ef, el kara pev TS OdurOlous wpodéyrwe woddd 
xal Selv’ d)ndloacbe, rods 8¢ rap’ buty abrots ddicobvras ph xoddfovres dalvore Ge and 
in fact it would be actually monstrous if, whereas you have passed many severe 
votes against the betrayers of the Olynthians, you appear not to punish the wrong- 
doers in your midsé D. 19. 267, ef dyad érexelpnoa xpdrrev Ta wodiTiKd wpdyyara, 
wanda dy dwodwAn cal or’ dv ids wpedixn obder obr’ dv duaurév if I had tried to 


engage in politics, [ should have long ago perished and benefited neither you nor 
myself at all P. A. 81d. 


2368. When two or more protases are not codrdinated in the same sentence, 
one is of chief importance and any other protasis is subordinate to it. Such pro- 
tases may follow each other or one may be added after the apodosis; and mav 
show the same or a different modal form. 

divobuer, el uév riva dpare owrnplar huiv (drouérvny), éay dtaxaprepQper woXepugurr es, 
b:8dEa cal Huds err. if you see any safety for us if we persist in making war, we 
hee that you will inform us too what it is X. H. 7.4.8 (here day dcacaprepayer 
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depends on ef dpare) ; dar 82 #3éa rpds ADwypd (lorjs), dav yey rdedmnapa brepBdddn- 
ras Urd Tey hddwr, ddy Te 7a Cyyds bwd TS” wippw ddy re Ta zbhppw brd TadY &yyés, 
rairny Thy xpatiw wpaxréoy dv Ff ay Tavr’ évg: day 8¢ Td Adda bwd TOY dndpdpr, ob 
wpaxréa but if you weigh pleasures against pains, if on the one hand what is pain- 
Sul is exceeded by what is pleasurable (whether the near by the distant or the dis- 
tant by the near), you must adopt that course of action in which this is the case ; 
if on the other hand the pleasurable (is exceeded) by the painful, the former must 
not be adopted 1. Pr. 356 b (here to dav #3¢a lorgs are subordinated éay uéy and 
day 3é, and to day yév are subordinated day re... day re) ; el 86 ce Apduny CE apy hs 
rl dori caddy Te nat aloxpébr, ef por Awep viv dwexptvw, ap’ odk av dp0s dwrexéxpioo ; 
but tf I had asked you at the start what beauty and ugliness is—if you had 
answered me as you have now done, would you not have answered me rightly ? 
P. Hipp. M. 289c ; 4p per worepor alpfobe, unxérs Fxere Seipo Avev Sxdwy, ef cwdpo- 
petre if you choose war, come no mure hither without arms if you are wise X. C. 
3. 2. 13, ef werd OnBalwy huiv dywntouévors ovrws elpapro wpata:, rl xphy wpoodoxay 
el pended rovrous Loxouey cuunpdyous Ad\rAG Sitlewy wpordbevro ; if it was decreed by 
Sate that we should fare thus with the Thebans fighting on our side, what ought 
we to have expected if we had not even secured them as allies but they had joined 
Philip ? D. 18. 196. 

a. A second protasis may be added to the first protasis to explain or define 
it. Thus, cal ob roGro \éEwn Epyouas: ws word pew ehdrrovs word 52 yxelpovas Exwv 
Buus curéBarev: ef yap rabra Néyouun, Aynolhadr 7’ dy por 80xd Adpova dwropalrev 
cal éuaurdy uGpor, el éracvolny roy rept rdv peyloruy elxy xivdivetovra and I am not 
gving to say that he made the engagement in spite of having much fewer and 
inferior troops; for if I should maintain this, I think that I should be proving 
Agesilaus senseless and myself a fool, if I should praise the man who rashly 
incurs danger when the greatest interests are at stake X. Ag. 2. 7. 


CONCESSIVE CLAUSES 


2369. Concessive clauses are commonly formed by xaé in conjunc- 
tion with the e or édy of conditional clauses: xai ef (xel), nal day (xav) 
even tf, el xai, dav xai although. : 


2370. Such concessive clauses are conditional, but indicate that the 
condition which they introduce may be granted without destroying 
the conclusion. The apodosis of concessive clauses thus has an 
adversative meaning, i.e. it states what is regarded as true notwith- 
standing (Gps) what is assumed in the protasis. 


2371. Concessive clauses have the construction of conditional 
clauses. The protasis, if negative, takes pu. 


2372. «al «i (even if) clauses. —xai e commonly implies that the 
conclusion must be true or must take place even in the extreme, 
scarcely conceivable, case which these words introduce (even suppos- 
ing that, even in the case that). In such cases the speaker does not 
grant that the alleged condition really exists. On xav ei see 1766 b. 

cel ph wéwoba, Todpyor for’ épyacréor even if I have no confidence, yet the 
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deed must be done A. Ch. 296, xal day uh tyes waparedeuvdpeda, (4 wédes) lear: 
éwipedtoerar and even if we do not use exhortations, the city will take sufficient 
care P. Menex. 2484, yedg 3° 6 udpos, «dv re uh yedoiov 9 the fool laughs even if 
there is nothing to laugh at Men. Sent. 108, Micots Bacidevs woddods wey tyyeudvas 
dy Soly . . ., xal ef od» reOpixwos Bovovro dacévac the king would give many 
guides lo the Mysians even supposing they should want to depart with fuur-horse 
chariots X. A. 3. 2. 24. 


2373. The xal of xal ef may mean simply and, as xel rd3° eloerar Kpéwy and 
if Creon learns this S. Ant. 229. 


2374. Some scholars hold that the difference between xal ef and ei «ai is that 
kal ef concedes a supposition and is used of an assumed fact, while ef xal concedes 
a fact and is used of an actual fact. But this distinction cannot be supported. 
xal ef sometimes differs froin ef cai only in being more emphatic. When an 
actual fact is referred to, we expect ef xal; but «al ef sometimes occurs, as lows 
rot, cel BXExovra ph 'wb0ovv, Oavdvr’ av oludteay perhaps, though they did not miss 
him when alive, they will lament him now that he is dead S. Aj. 962, cp. 
weoréov, xel undev 780 although it is in no wise sweel, I must obey S.O. T. 1516. 


2375. « xal (although) clauses. —¢ xaf commonly admits that a con- 
dition exists (granting that), but does not regard it as a hindrance. 
The condition, though it exists, is a matter of no moment so far as 
the statement in the principal clause is concerned. 

el xal rupayve’s king though thou art S. O. T. 408, wédcy uév, ef cal ph BrPres, 
dpoveis 5° Suws olg vbow civeoriv thouyh thou canst not see, thou yet dost feel with 
what a plague our city is afflicted S. 0. T. 302, ef xal re cpixpbrepow Soxet clr 
although it seems too unimportant to some YP. Lach. 182 c. 

2376. The verb is omitted in ef xal yedXocbrepor elwety though the expression be 
ridiculuus P, A. 30c (cp. #44). 

2377. The xal of ef cal may go closely with a following word. Here the 
meaning is either also or indeed; as ef xal dumice ye if thou shalt also be able 
(besides having the will) S. Ant. 90, dendy >’ elwas, ef xal fys Oavwy a strange 
thing truly hast thou uttered, if, though slain, thou indeed livest S. Aj. 1127. 
Where trajection is assumed (ce! uy «ai for ef xal wh) the xal is intensive, as ef py 
cal vOv...daAdd if not already... at least T. 2.11.6, ef wh nat Sédpaxer unless 
he has actually done it 6. 60. 3. 

2378. el (éav) xal not infrequently means even if in prose as well as poetry. 

efhero uaddov cuverdévar buds, Tr’, ef xal Boddrorro xaxds elvar, uh dtely airy he pre- 
Serred rather that you should know of it, in order that, even if he should wish 
to be base, it might not be possible L. 20.23, ddd’ ef cal pndéy rovrwr iwijpyer 
huty, od8’ ds yadewdy dori yrovar wepl adr dy awbrepor rdAnOH A¢yovoww Dut even if [ 
had none of these points to rely on, even so it is not difficult to find out tohich 
tells the truth D. 41.15. Cp. also Ant. 5. 27, And. 1. 21, EL. 31. 20; Is. 11, 23, D. 
16, 24, Aes. 8.211. ef xaf for «al ef is especially common in Isocrates, who does 
not use cal ef or cel except in 21.11. Demosthenes is not fond of cal ei, and often 
substitutes xa» ef for it (19. 282, 24. 109, 45. 12). Cp. 1766 b. 


2379. ei (é4y) sometimes has a concessive force (X. Eq. 1.17). efxep (ddvwep- 
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has, rarely in Attic, a sort of concessive meaning (P. Euth. 4 b), and especially 
when the truth of a statement is implicitly denied or doubted. Cp. L. 16. 8. 

2380. éwrel, usually with a following yé, is sometimes translated although, 
where a speaker is strictly giving the reason for his statement of a fact (or for 
something in that statement) and not for the fact itself. Here there is a 
thought in the speaker’s mind which is suppressed. Thus, alc yivoluny ay &yarye 
Touro duonroyety, éwel woddol yé Pact rar dvOpwrwy fur my part I should be ashamed 
w acknowledge this (and I say this for myself) since there are many men who do 
assert it P. Pr. 335 ¢. 


2381. Negative concessive clauses have ovd’ (u5’) ef or day not even 
if. Here nol (ot-, zy-) belongs to the leading clause, while even (-8¢, 
cp. xa‘) belongs to the dependent clause. The negative is frequently 
repeated in the leading clause. 

ovd’ ef wdvres EAOocer Wdpoar, wrAHIe ox bwepBadolued’ av rods woreulovs even if 
all the Persians should come, we should not exceed the enemy in numbers X.C. 
2. 1. 8, uh OopuBtornre, und’ dar Sdéw re buty péya Aéyerw do not raise a disturbance, 
even if I seem to you tu be speaking presumptuously P. A.20e. Cp. 2882. 

2382. The idea of concession or opposition is often expressed by 
the participle alone (2066) or by the participle with xaféwep or xal ratra 
(2083). The negative is ov. In negative concessive sentences we 
find also the participle with od8é (y.782), obdé (jd) sep. 

068 werovOds xaxds éxOpdy elval pos roSrov duodoyS not even though I have been 
ill-treated do I admit that he is my enemy TN. 21. 206, yuvacki welOov unde rddy OF 
advws listen to a woman, even if thou dust not hear the truth E. fr. 440. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES 


2383. Temporal clauses are introduced by conjunctions or relative 
expressions having the force of conjunctions 

A. Denoting time usually the sume as that of the principal verb: 

Gre, Swore, Hvixa, Gwryvixa when; dodxis as Often as; éws, péxpe (rarely 
Gxt), doov xpovoy so long as; éws, év @ (rarely év dow and éore) while. 

N. 1.— tes means so long as in reference to actions that are coéxtensive ; 
while, in reference to actions not coéxtensive. 

N. 2. —ivlxa, danvixa have the force of what time, at the moment when, when, 
(rarely while), and are more precise than re. 

N. 3. — Poetic or Ionic are eére (= Sre) when, fpes (only with the indica- 
tive) when, Swws when (dxws in Hdt. of antecedent action), Spa so long as. 
Hom. has «los (i.e. fos) or efws for &ws. 

N. 4.— tore is used (rarely )in lyric, Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Xenophon. 

B. Denoting time usually prior to that of the principal verb: 

drei, drady after, after that (less exactly when); éxei rparoy, as (or 
éwxei) rdxeota, érady rdyurra (rarely Grws rdywra) as soon as; é€ ob 
(rarely é€ dv), é& Srov, dd’ ob since, ever since ; ds when, as soon as, since. 

N. — éwelre after is very common in Herodotus. 
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C. Denoting time subsequent to that of the principal verb: 
dws, tore, péxpt, péxpe ov (rarely dypt), dpe ov until: followed by a 
finite verb. 
wpiv, mporepov q before, until: followed by a finite verb or by an 
infinitive. 
N. — Homer has also Spa (also final), «le Sre (xe), elg 8 (xe). Herodotus has & 
&, tas of, bs ov until. darwére with the optative in Homer after a past tense of a 
verb of waiting or expecting means for the time when (H 414). Gere (first 
in Hesiod) is rare in lyric, tragedy, Herodotus, and Plato, very common in 
Xenophon. — péxoer is avoided by the orators. — uéxpe and dype take the articular 
infinitive in Demosthenes. — réws for &ws is rare (2171). 


2384. Demonstrative adverbs in the principal clause often corre- 
spond to the relative conjunctions, as dre... rdre, ev... Ev TovTe, ews 
2. Tews (péxpe Tovrov). So also éwei... rore, ds (Gre)... évravOa, etc. 

2285. Some temporal conjunctions also denote cause: 

Gre, Gwore, érei, etre (poet.), éwrady since, whereas, as because. os 
means also as, as to, rarely, in prose, in order that. éws in Homer has 
in part become a final conjunction (2419) ; for the Attic use, see 2420. 


23986. A temporal sentence and a conditional sentence may occur 
in close conjunction without marked difference of signification. 


Bray 8¢ voohowory, Wyiets yerduevor oStovrar: édy ré ris GAN cuuhopa xara- 
AauBdvy adrovs, Ta dvarria éxiycyvipera dvlynocw whenever they fall ill, they are 
saved by regaining their health ; and if ever any other calamity overtakes them, the 
reversal to prosperity that follows is to their benefit Ant. 2. f. 1. 


2387. A temporal conjunction is often used in Greek where Eng- 
lish employs a conditional or a concessive conjunction. 


ovx dy tywye Kpovtows dovor lxolunv, .. . bre uh abrés ye xededor T toould rot 
drato nearer to Cronus’ son unless (lit. when not) he should himself bid me Z 248. 


2388. The time denoted by a temporal clause is not always solely 
contemporaneous, antecedent, or subsequent to that of the principal 
clause, but may overlap with the time of the principal clause (before 
and at the same time, at the same time and after, until and after). 


érel 8 RoBéve: Adpetos xal Uwamwreve TeXevThy Tot Blov, éBovrAeTo TW waide wapet ras 
when Darius was ill and suspected that his life was coming to an end, he wished 
his two sons to be with him X.A.1.1.1 (here the situation set forth by $oddre 
and brwrreve occurred both before and after the time indicated in éSobAero), 
rowaira érolec ws Siedidou wdvra & EhaBe xpéa he kept doing thus until he saw that 
(and so long as) he was distributing all the meat he had received X. C.1.3. 7 (the 
imperfect is rare with gws or wplv until), 63 &» re rq wxapdyri wpds Ta pynrbpara 
dwredoyeiro cal éroiuos Rv xply éxwdely xptvecGar he both defended himself then and 
there against the charges and offered to he tried before he sailed T.6. 29. 

a. Conjunctions of antecedent action usually take the aorist, rarely the imper- 
fect except when that tense represents overlapping action, as in T. 6.72.3. Cp. 
T. 1. 13. 6 with 1.6.1. 
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b. A verb of aoristic action is used: in the temporal clause when complete 
priority, in the main clause when complete subsequence, is to be clearly marked. 


2389. Clauses introduced by relative adverbs (or conjunctions) of 
time, have, in general, the same constructions as clauses introduced 
by relative pronouns (340, 2493 ff.) and by relative adverbs of place 
and manner. Temporal clauses are treated separately for the sake 
of clearness. : 

a. Temporal clauses introduced by a word meaning until differ from ordi- 
nary conditional relatives in some respects, as in the use of the optative in 
implied indirect discourse (2408, 2420); and in the frequency of the absence 
of 4» (2402). 

b. Strictly Sre, &yGa, ws, etc., are subordinating conjunctions when the clause 
introduced by them fixes the time, place, or manner of the main clause ; but are 
relative adverbs when they serve only to define the antecedent and introduce a 
clause merely supplementary to the main clause. 


2390. Temporal clauses are either definite or indefinite. 


2391. A temporal clause is definite when the action occurs at a 
definite point of time (negative oi, except when the special con- 
struction requires 4). Definite temporal clauses usually refer to 
the present or to the past. 


2392. A temporal clause is indefinite when the action (1) occurs 
in the indefinite future, (2) recurs an indefinite number of times, 
(3) continues for an indefinite period. The same clause may have 
more than one of these meanings. (8) is rare. The negative is 7. 
Indefinite temporal clauses refer either to the future or to general 
present or past time. 


2393. The same temporal conjunction may refer either to definite 
or to indefinite time ; sometimes with a difference of meaning. 


2394. When the time is definite, the indicative is used; when in- 
definite, the subjunctive with dy, the optative, or (rarely) the in- 
dicative. 

Temporal conjunctions with the subjunctive take dv. (For excep- 
tions, see 2402, 2412, 2444 b.) dvis not used with the optative except 
when the optative is potential, 2406, 2421 (ep. 2452). 


INDICATIVE TEMPORAL CLAUSES REFERRING TO PRESENT OR 
PAST TIME 


2395. Present or past temporal clauses take the indicative when 
the action is marked as a fact and refers to a definite occasion 
(negative ov). The principal clause commonly has the indicative, 
but may take any form of the simple sentence. | 

A. Temporal clauses denoting the same time as that of the 
principal verb (2383 A). 
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Sre ratra hry, sxeddr phous foay vicres i was about midnight when this was 
taking place X. A. 8. 1. 33, cp. 1. 1. 1, cited in 2388, prixa 3¢ Selry éylyvero, épdry 
xomoprés but when it was getting to be afternoon, a cloud of dust appeared 1. 8. 8, 
péxps dwd rod Lou tryolvro, wpoObpws elwdyueba as long as they led on equal terms 
we followed willingly T.3.10, dcov xpévor éxabdtero . . .dupl rh» wept Td dpotpr 
olxovoulay, ... dxfvyor Ixxous as long as he was employed with regulations about 
the fortress, they kept bringing horses X.C. 5.3. 25, év @ wrAl{ovro, Fxor . . . of 
oxowol while they were arming, the scouts came X.A.2, 2.15, ws dori xacpéds, 
dvriddfeobe ray xrpayyudrur ‘ while there is opportunity, take our public policy in 
hand’ D. 1. 20. 

N. péurnpa, ol8a, dxotdw often take Sre when instead of Sr: that. Thus, 
péurnuas Sre eyw wpds od HAGow I remember when (that) I came to you X.C. 1.6. 12, 
7»lxa (and ypyos in poetry) has a similar use, olda bre, dxobw Sre are probably due 
to the analogy of uéurnua Gre, originally J remember (the moment) when. 


B. Temporal clauses denoting time prior to that of the principal 
verb (2383 B). 

éxel 8° €&9NOer, eEtryyede Tots plas Thy Kplowy Tou "Opbyra ws eyévero but after 
he came out, he announced to his friends how the trial of Orontas had resulted 
X. A. 1.6. 5 (observe that the aorist, and not the pluperfect, is commonly ased to 
denote time previous to that of the main verb; cp. 1943), éwecdh 82 ¢reretryce 
Adpeios . . ., Tiocadépyns SiaBdd\X\a roy Kipow after Darius died TWssaphernes 
calumniated Cyrus 1.1.38, ws rdxwora tws bwégparver, d0dovro as soon as daylight 
indistinctly appeared, they sacrificed 4.3.9, é& ob @ldos elva: wporwoetra:, ex 
robrou tas étnxdryxer ever since Philip pretended to be friendly, from that 
time on he had deceived you D.28.193. (On ever since expressed by the dative 
of the participle, see 1498.) 


C. Temporal clauses denoting time subsequent to that of the 
principal verb (2383 C). 

Euecvar ws dgixovro ol orpariryol they waited until the generals arrived X. H. 
1. 1. 20, Aoopobor roy Zwryplday lore hydyxacay . . . wopeverOa they kept reviling 
Soteridas until they forced him to march on X.A.3.4.49, xai raidra éwoloury péxp 
oxéros éyévero and they kept doing this until darkness came on 4.2.4, rods 
“EAAnvas dwedécaro Sovdelas Gor’ édevGdpovs elvac péxpe ob wddty adrol avrods 
xaredovducarvro she released the Greeks from slavery so as to be free until they 
enslaved themselves P. Menex. 215 a. 


2396. When the principal verb is a past indicative with dy and 
denotes non-fulfilment, a temporal clause has, by assimilation of 
mood, a past tense of the indicative denoting non-fulfilinent. 

brnvolx’ édalvero raira werowncis .. ., wpodoyerr av 4 xarryopla rots Upyos 
abrod if it appeared that he had ever done this, his form of accusation would tally 
with his acts D. 18.14 (here whenever would make the condition ambiguous). 
éBacdntory dy péxpt ob avrois éddnec they would have kept questioning them under 
torture as long as they pleased 53. 25, ovx dv éwavéuny . . . Ewes dwereiphOny ris 
coplas raurnot I would not cease until I had made trial of this wiedum P. Crat. 
806 c. See 2185 b. 
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2397. The negative is », only when the temporal relation is 
regarded as conditional. 

érére rd Slxaroy py olda, 8 dori, cxorAD eloopar ere dperh ris odca Tuyxydve efre 
cal o} when (if) I do not know what justice is, | am scarcely likely tu know 
whether it is or is not a virtue P. R. 364c. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES REFERRING TO THE FUTURE 


2398. The future indicative is rarely used in temporal clauses ; and 
when used refers to definite time. 

tavaalra . .. Sreovd’ 5 re xph woeiy Ekere at that time, when you will not 
be able to do even what ts necessary D. 19. 262. 

a. The future is rare because that tense does not usually make clear the 
difference between action continuing and action simply occurring in the future. 
bre with the future iidicative has thus been almost entirely displaced by Sray 
with the subjunctive. 

b. For the future with «é in @ 318 the subjunctive is probably correct. 


2399. Temporal clauses referring indefinitely to the future take 
either the subjunctive with dy or the optative without ay. 

a. The addition of &» produces the forms Srav, érérav; brfv, érfy (both 
rare in Attic), draSdv. tos Gv, péxps Gv, ior’ Gv mean as long as or until. as 
when scarcely ever takes dy (for ws dv while &ws dy is read in S. Aj. 1117, Ph. 13:30). 

b. The temporal conjunctions have here, in general,'the same constructions 
as conditional é4y or el. Thus érérav = édy wore, dxére = ef rore. 


2400. The present marks the action as continuing (not completed), the 
aorist marks the action as simply occurring (completed). The present usually 
sets forth an action contemporaneous with that of the leading verb ; the aorist, 
an action antecedent to that of the leading verb. 

a. The present may denote time antecedent when the verb has no aorist, and 
in the case of some other verbs: Thus, (6 wédeyos) 8s AurHoe Exacroy, éreddv 
sapy the war which will afflict every one when it comes 1.6. 35, éredadr dxoby 
.. . érépous xplvovras, tl xal wochoy; when he hears that they are prosecuting 
other men, what should he then do ? 19. 138. 


FUTURE TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


2401. Temporal clauses referring to the future take the subjunc- 
tive with dy in sentences corresponding to more vivid future condi- 
tions. The principal clause has the future indicative or any form 
of the verb referrin.; to the future except the simple optative. The 
hegative 1s p47. 

hvixa 8 dv ris buds ddicxg, Hucis bwrep budy paxotvueda but when any one wrongs 
you, we will fight tn your defence X.C.4. 4.11, Bray ph cOdvw, rewatcopa: cohen 
say strength fails, I shall cease S. Ant. 91, éredav» Axavr’ dxovcnre, kplvare when 
you have heard everything, decide 1.4. 14, éuol . . . doxet, dwar rdxsora dpiorh- 
owper, lévas in my judgment we must go as svon as we have breakfasted X. A. 4. 
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6.9, wéxps 8° av dyad Fxw, al crovdal perdvrrwry Dut until I return, let the armistice 
continue 2.3.24, \d&m . . . ws Av dover BovrAnobe I will speak so long as you 
wish to listen D. 21. 180, wepipévere Ear’ av eyo EOw wait until I come X. A. 5. 1.4, 
Bi dvayelvwper Ews Ay wrelous Hudy yévwvra: let us not wait until the enemy out- 
numbers us X.C. 38. 3.46, odx dyauévouey (present as emphatic future) fws a» 7 
yuerépa xwpa xax&rar we do not wait until our land shall be ravaged 3.3. 18. 
The present subjunctive is rare with fws until, and marks overlapping action 
Chere = ws av (Swyer xaxoupévny). 


2402. The subjunctive without dy» (x<é) is sometimes found in poetry and in 
Herodotus; in Attic prose only with péxpi, wéxpe od until (and xply, 2444 b). 
Thus, ¢SovXAevcay Secpuots abrods dudrdocew péxpe ob Tt EvuBGorr they decided to 
guard them in fetters until they should reach some agreement 'T.4.41. The 
omission of 4» is more common after temporal conjunctions than after ef (2327 a) 
and in writers later than Homer lends an archaic colouring to the style. 


2403. The principal clause may be a potential optative, which is at times 
nearly equivalent to the future: éya dé radrny per rhy elphrny, ews dy els’ APnralwy 
Aelwnrar, ovdéwor’ Ay cuuBovredoayu worfcacGa: ry wbdee 80 long as a single 
Athenian is left, I never would recommend the city to make peace D. 19. 14. 


FUTURE TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH THE OPTATIVE 


2404. Temporal clauses referring to the future in sentences corre- 
sponding to less vivid future conditions usually take the optative 
without dy. An optative referring to the future stands in the princi- 
pal clause (2186 b). The negative is jy. 


reOvalny, Sre wor unxére raira pérou may I die, when I shall no longer care for 
these delights Mimnermus 1. 2, revwy pdyou av dxére BovdAo:To when hungry he 
would eat whenever he wished X. M.2.1. 18, af 5¢ BodrAaro ray Pldwy Tivd wporpéya- 
cba, dwére dwodnpolns, éripedeicbac roy cay, Tl dv woolns; should you desire to 
induce one of your friends to care for your interests when you were away from 
home, what would you do? 2. 3,12, déocrd y’ Av adrod pévery, Ews dwédOors he would 
beg him to remain until you should depart X.C. 5.3.18 (here the temporal 
clause depends on pévecr, itself dependent on déo:ro dy). 


2405. The optative with dy» (xé) in Homer, where Attic would have the 
simple optative, is potential or virtually equivalent to a future. Thus, aérixa 
ydp we xaraxrelvecey Axcdreds . . ., exty ybou éE Epo efny for let Achilles slay me 
forthwith, when I have satisfied my desire for lamentation Q 227. Cp. 1304, 
8 222, ws xe B 78 (potential), e’s & xe O 70 (elsewhere this expression always 
takes the subjunctive in Homer). 

2406. The potential optative or indicative (with dy) having its 
proper force may appear in temporal clauses (ep. 2353). 

purdids ... Toy year’ érixerpet, Helx’ Av hues wh Suvalucl” exeia’ ddixécbau 
by watching for winter to set in he begins his operations when we are unable (he 
thinks) to reach the spot D. 4.31. Cp. 2406. 


2407. The principal clause rarely has the present or future indica- 
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tive, when the temporal clause has the optative without dy (cp. 2360, 
2361, 2573 b, c). 

ppovhoews Set woddfs wpds rods woND wrelovs . . ., dwére xaipds wapawécor when 
the critical momeni arrives, he must have great judgment to cope with forces 
much more numerous than his own X. Hipp. 7.4, alwé ol dooeirac . . . vijas 
évemphoa, bre uh abrds ye Kpovtwy éuBdror alfduevor addy vhero: hard will it be for 
him to fire the ships unless (when... not) Kronion himself hurl upon the ships 
a blazing brand N 317. 

a. Homer has 4» («é) with the subjunctive ; as ot« dy ro: xpalopy xlapis .. 
br’ dy xovlyot pryelys thy cithern will not avail thee when thou grovellest in the 
dust T 56. 


2408. After a secondary tense introducing indirect discourse (real 
or implied) the optative may represent the subjunctive with dy as 
the form in which the thought was conceived. 

waphyyeaAar, éredh decrvfoaey... wdvras dvaraterGa xal ExrerOar julx’ dy res 
wapayy&ry they issued orders that, when they had supped, all should rest and 
Jollow when any one should give the command (= ¢raddy Samrrionre. .. 
dvawaterbe) X. A. 3. 5. 18, éripetvac xededoavres tare Bovedoavro, éObovro order- 
ing them to wait until they had taken counsel, they proceeded to sacrifice (= éri- 
petvare Err’ dv Bovdevewpeba) 5.5.2, USoter adrois . . . wpotévac . . ., Ews Kodo 
ouppeltecay they resolved to keep advancing until they should join Cyrus (= rpotw- 
paw Ews Ay cuppelfwuer) 2.1.2. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES IN GENERIC SENTENCES 


2409. If the leading verb denotes a repeated or customary action 
or a general truth, a temporal clause takes the subjunctive with dy 
after primary tenses, the optative after secondary tenses. The nega- 
tive is py. Cp. 2336. 

a. A present tense denotes action continuing (not completed) and is of the 
same time as that of the leading verb; an aorist tense denotes action simply 
occurring (completed) and time usually antecedent to that of the leading verb 
when the action of the dependent clause takes place before the action of the 
main clause. In clauses of contemporaneous action the aorist denotes the same 
time as that of the main verb; in clauses of subsequent action, time later than 
that of the main verb. 

b. ws is rare in these temporal clauses (Hdt.1.17, 4.172; Sxws with the 
optative occurs in 1.17, 1. 68). 

ec. On Homeric similes with ws dre, ws dwére, see 2486. 

2410. In temporal sentences of indefinite frequency the temporal 
clause has the subjunctive with dy when the principal clause has 
the present indicative, or any other tense denoting a present cus- 
tomary or repeated action or a general truth. Cp. 2337. 

parbueda wavres drbray dpyitdpueba we are all mad whenever we are angry 
Philemon 184, gw74 ris, $, Gray yévyrat, del drorpére ye a kind of voice which, 

QREEK Grau. — 35 
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whenever it comes, always deters me P.A.31d, Srav creddy ris abrés, xa Geds 
cuvdwreras whenever a man ts eager himself, Gud too works with him A. Pen 
742, ws av oSinrac 7d oxdgos . . ., xpi) kal valrny xal xuBepriryny . . . wxpobbpuors 
elvac. . ., wecddw 8° ) Oddarra bwrépoxy, pdrawos } oxovdh as long as the vessel 
remains in safety, buth sailor and pilot should exert themselves ; but when the 
sea has overwhelmed it, their efforts are fruitless 1.9. 69, wototper Trav’ éxdorot' 
. « » Sws ay adroy éuBdrwpev és xaxdy we do this on each occasion until we plunge 
him into misfortune Ar. Nub. 1468. 


2411. The verb of the main clause may stand in the participle, or in other 
tenses than the present indicative: xalrep ray dvOpwrwyr, dv G pey Ar wodepass 
Tov wapévra (wédenoyv) del uéyworoy Kpivévrwy although men always consider the 


present war the greatest so long as they are engaged in it T.1.21, draw 3 érdpy | 
Taira wapady, xaradéduxe Thy adrds abrov Suvacrelay but whenever he surrenders | 


these rights to anuther, he destroys once and for all his own sovereignty Aes. 


3.233, woréuoe . . . Hin bray... xaradovAdcwrral rivas, woddovs Sh Berrios — 


hvdyxacay elvac enemies ere now have forced improvement upon thuse whom they 
have enslaved X.O. 1.28 (cp. 2838), rodAdas @Oavpaca rijs TéAuNS TOP ACybrren 
brép abrov, rAhy bray évOtunOd xrr. I have often marvelled at the effrontery 
of the speakers in his behalf, except when(ever) I consider, etc. L. 12.41. 


2412. dy (xé) is frequently omitted in Homer, and occasionally in lyric ani 
dramatic poetry and in Herodotus, e.g. érel 5° dudpry, xetvos odxér’ Er’ drip 
&Bouros but whenever a man commits an error, that man is no longer heedless 
S. Ant. 1026. 


2413. The present indicative is very rarely used instead of the subjunctive 
with 4» in temporal clauses of indefinite frequency. ‘Thus, rept rd» AddAwe rer 


addicovvrwy, Sre (Srov conj.) Seadfovra:, dei wapda ray xarnyspww wrvbdcOar wilh | 


regard to other malefactors, one has to learn during their trial (lit. when the; 
are tried) from the accusers L.22.22. Cp. 2342. 


2414. In temporal sentences of indefinite frequency the tempor: 
clause has the optative when the principal clause has the imperfect 
or any other tense denoting a past customary or repeated action. 


eO4pever dxd Irwou dxbre yuurdoar BovdorTo éaurdy he tcas wont to hunt on horse- 
back, whenever he wanted to exercise himself X. A. 1. 2.7, dedre Spa ela dpioror. 
dvéuever avrods Ecre éupdyodr re whenever it was breakfast time, he used to weit 
until they had eaten something X.C.8. 1.44, wepreuévoner exdorore ws dvosy tein 
7d Secuwrhporv® éwecdh be dvorx ely, elaguer we used to wait ahout an each ucca- 
sion until the prison was cpened ; but when(ever) it was opened, we used to gn in 
P. Ph. 59d. Observe that dvo:yGeln marks a repeated past action (until i teas 
regularly opened) and represents the thought of the subject (until it should t- 
opened, cf. 2420; i.e. direct = Ews av dvorx 7). 


2415. The optative is rare after a primary tense, and occurs only when tha’ 
tense includes a reference to the past (w 204; cp. 2573). — dre xey with the opts 
tive occurs once (1525). 


2416. Other tenses than the imperfect in the principal clause: dAN Srey... 
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avattecer Odvccets, ordoxev, bral 8¢ (erxe xrd. (cp. 495) but whenever Odysseus 
arose, ke always kept his position and looked down I 215, éwére xpooBr4yecé rivas 
trav é»y rais rdgeowy, elwev dy rd. whenever he looked toward any of the men in the 
ranks, he would say, etc. X.C.7.1.10. Cp. 2341. 


2417. The indicative (cp. 2842) is rare in temporal clauses of past in- 
definite frequency, as xal gdoy xal éxdpevor dwbre ol wodduwt abrods bperba 
Euedrop they both sang and danced whenever the enemy were likely to look at 
them X. A. 4.7.16. So with éocdas referring to particular events of repeated 
occurrence, as dodxis Kexopiyynxe . . . vertxnxe as often as he has been choregus, 
he has gained a victory X. M. 3. 4. 3. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES DENOTING PURPOSE 


2418. Temporal conjunctions denoting limit as to duration (80 long 
as, while) or limit as to termination (until, till) may imply purpose. 

a. So bus till, against the time when, in order that, pl» before, in order that 
not. &dppa (poet.) is usually final (in order that) rather than temporal (so long 
as, while, till, up to the time that). Sometimes in post-Homeric Greek gws and 
the subjunctive (with or without dy) has a touch of purpose. 


2419. In the Odyssey &ws, usually with the aorist optative after a secondary 
tense, is almost a final conjunction, Thus, ddxey .. . Uday elws yurAdoarTo 
she gave olive oil that (against the time when) she might anoint herself 
$79. So 6 799, e385, r 367. In« 376 the present optative expresses durative 
action (Gepyalyoro gradually get hot). 


2420. After a secondary tense &ws with the aorist optative sometimes in 
Attic prose implies an expectation, hope, or purpose on the part of the subject 
of the main verb that the action of the temporal clause may be attained. Since 
such optatives are due to the principle of indirect discourse, the subjunctive with 
ad», denoting mere futurity, might have been used instead. 

orovdas érochoarro lws drayyedeln Ta AEX Oevra they made a truce (which they 
hoped would last) until the terms should be announced X.H. 3. 2. 20 (here we 
might have had éws ay dwayyeA0g), Ta BAA ywola elyov pévovres Ews oplae xdxeivar 
woahoceay (= dy rohows:) ra elpnuéva they retained the other places, waiting until 
they (the Lacedaemonians) on their part should have performed for them (the 
Athenians) what had been agreed on T.5.35. Compare éws av raira Stax pdtwr 
rat gudkaxhy . . . xarédcxe he left a garrison (to remain there) until they should 
settle these matters X. H. 5.3.26 (here €ws d:awpdtacyro might have been used). 
(cher examples are L. 13,25, Is,1.10,7.8 (€ws of ?), X. H.4.4.9, 1D. 27.6, 29. 48 
(réws), 33.8; cp. also Ar. Eq. 133. Present optative in T. 8. 102, X. H. 5. 4. 87. 


2421. &ws dy with the optative occurs rarely where it might be thought that 
the simple optative or &» with the subjunctive should be used. Many editors 
emend, but dy may generally be defended as potential, expressing the conviction 
of the agent. Thus, efAecbe Avipas efxoor: robrous 5¢ éwipedeteOac Tis wodews, Ews 
Aap ol vduo reBetew you elected twenty men whose duty it should be fo care for 
the State until such a time as in all probability the laws would be made And. 
1.81. Cp. S. Tr.687, 1.17, 15, P,.Ph.1luld. So Sray A. Pers. 460, wpivy dy X. H, 
2. 3. 48, 2.4. 18. 
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SUMMARY OF THE CONSTRUCTIONS OF éws AND OF OTHER 
WORDS MEANING BOTH SO LONG AS AND UNTIL 


tws 30 long as, while 
Temporal Limit as to Duration (during the time when) 


2422. Indicative, when the action of the temporal clause denotes 
definite duration in the present or past. The present often connotes 
cause (while, now that, because). The imperfect is used of past action: 
r main clause has the imperfect usually, but the aorist occurs 

T. 5. 60). 


2423. Subjunctive (present) with dy, when the action lies in the 

a. Future, and the verb of the main clause is future indicative or an 
equivalent form. 

b. Present, and the verb of the main clause states a present customary or 
repeated action or a general truth. 


2424. The present optative (of future time) is very rare: in dependence on 
@ past tense (X. H. 5. 4.37, Aristotle, Athen. Pol. 28 end) ; by regular assimila- 
tion (2186 b) in a less vivid condition (P. Th. 156 a). 


tos until, till 
Temporal Limit as to Termination (up to the time when) 


2425. Indicative, of a definite present or past action. The present 
connotes cause. The aorist is normally used of past action: the main 
verb is usually imperfect, but the aorist occurs (I. 17.12). 


a. Of a future action the future is very rare: X.C.7. 5. 38 (és § Hdt. 9. 58). 


2426. Subjunctive with dy, when the action lies in the 

a. Future, and the main clause contains a verb referring to the future 
(except the optative without dy), The tense is usually the aorist: the present 
marks overlapping. . 

b. Present, and the verb of the main clause states a present customary or 
repeated action or a general truth. 


2427. Optative (usually aorist), when the action lies in the 

a. Future, and depends on an optative with dy». 

b. Past, and depends on a secondary tense expressing or implying indirect 
discourse. Here the optative represents 4» with the subjunctive after a primary 
tense. 

c. Past, and the verb of the main clause states a past customary or repeated 
action. 

N.— The present optative in b is rare; the future optative occurs only in 
X. H.4. 4.9, where some read the aorist. 


2428. Conjunctions meaning until may have, as an implied or expreased 
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antecedent, uéxpe rovrov up to the time. Thus, uéxp: rodrov Aacbévns pldos 
dvoudvero, Ews wpoudwxer “OdurGor Lasthenes was called a friend (up to the time 
when) until he betrayed Olynthus D. 18. 48. 


2429. With conjunctions meaning until, when the principal clause is afirma- 
tire, it is implied that the action of the verb of the principal clause continues 
only up to the time when the action of the verb of the until clause takes place. 
Thus, in the passage cited in 2428, it is implied that Lasthenes ceased to be 
called a friend after he had betrayed Olynthus. 

a. When the principal clause is negative, it is implied “that the action of the 
verb of the principal clause does not take place until the action of the until 
clanse takes place; as in od wpérepov éxatcavro Ews rhy wédey els ordceas Karéornoary 
they did not stop until they divided the city into factions L. 25.26. In sentences 
like Se? pw wepcuévery Ews av dwcordory we aust not wait until they are upon us 
(1. 4. 165), by reason of the meaning of wrepiyévecy the action of the principal clause 
ceases before the action of the until clause takes place. 


GENERAL RULE FOR Tplv BEFORE, UNTIL 


2430. xpiv is construed like other conjunctions meaning until 
except that it takes the infinitive as well as the indicative, subjunc- 
tive, and optative. 


2431. After an affirmative clause ape usually takes the infinitive 
and means before. 


2432. After a negative clause xpi means until, and usually takes 
the indicative (of definite time), the subjunctive or optative (of 
indefinite time). 

a. The subjunctive or optative is never used with spf» unless the principal 
clause is negative. 

b. When the principal clause is negative, xply is construed like ws and other 
words for until (0d wply = Ews). 


2433. When the principal clause is affirmative, the clause with pl» simply 
adds a closer definition of the time. When the principal clause is negative, 
zply defines the time as before, but the closer definition serves also as a condi- 
tion that must be realized. before the action of the principal clause can be 
realized. Thus, nh dwréd\Onre xplv dy dxovonre do not yo away until you hear 
X.A.5.7,12 (i.e. without hearing = day uh dxobcnre). Cp. ofre yap elphmy oldy 
te BeBalay dyayety, Hy wh Kop rots BapBdpos wodenhowper, of8’ duovojoca rods 
"Ed\Anvas, wply dy... rods xivdbvous wpds Tods abrovds roinowpueba neither is it pos- 
sible to make a lasting peace unless we war in common against the barbarians, 
nor can the Greeks attain unanimity of sentiment until we encounter our perils 
in the front of the same enemies I. 4. 173. 


2434. «ply is used with the aorist or (less often) with the imperfect indica- 
tive only when spl» is equivalent to fws until » but, when the verb of the main 
clause is negatived, wply may be translated by before or until. When xplvy must 
be rendered by before, it takes the infinitive. 
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rabra éroloury ply Zwxpdrns adtxero I was doing this until Socrates arrived (rare 

even in poetry; cp. 2441 c). 

ov taira éwolouy wpivy Zwxpdrns ddtxero I was not doing this untit (or before) 
Socrates arrived. 

ratra éxolovy xpiv Zuwxpdryny dduxéoOar (not Zwxpdryns ddtxero) I was doing this 
before Socrates arrived. 


2435. It is correct to say ob rowjow rotro xply av xededoys, woihow (oF ot 
rovhow) Touro eply xedepoar, but incorrect to say wocjow rovro rply Ay xedevoys. 


2436. The action of an infinitive introduced by rpl» before may or may nwt 
(according to the sense) actually take place at some time later than the action 
of the leading verb. The clause with zpl» signifies merely that the action of the 
infinitive had not taken place at the time of the leading verb. 


2437. The clause with zpiy may precede or follow the correlated 
clause. Cp. 2455. 


2438. wply is originally a comparative adverb meaning before, i.e. seoncr | 


or formerly ; and seems to be connected with wpd, xpérepov before. The adverbial 
force survives in Attic only after the article, as éy rots xply Adyos in the fure- 
going statements T. 2.62. ‘The adverbial and original use appears also in Homer 


wherever spi» occurs with the indicative, the anticipatory (futural) subjunctive | 
(1810), or the optative with «é. Thus, ri» 8° éyd ob Adcw: wply wer Kal yipes | 


éxrecorw bul her I will not release; sooner shall old age come upon her A 29, 


obdé uy dvorioces: wplv xal xaxdv Addo wdOyoOa nor shalt thou recall him to life: | 
sooner (before this) thou wilt suffer yet another affliction 2 551.— From ths | 
early coirdination was developed the construction of the cunjunction rply with | 


the finite moods; but in general only after Homer, who never uses the indica- 


tive, and the optative only once (# 580), with wrply. The required sense was | 
given by éws or rply 7’ bre 384. A finite mood was first used of the future, ani | 
after negative clauses (ov wpérepov wply like od rpérepoy ws). — Homer commons | 


uses the infinitive with wxply meaning before and until. Here the infinitive («5 
with Score) simply states the abstract verbal notion, and thus has no refereme 





to differences of time or mood; xpiv being used almost like wpé before as wpir - 
ety = xpd rod ldety before seeing (first in Xenophon). ‘This early use with th. | 
infinitive was, with some restrictions, retained in Attic, where the infinitive 22-7. | 


sometimes be used instead of the finite verb. mpl» came more and more to tax" 


the subjunctive with d» and to assume conditional relations (cp. 2433) ; while | 
the use with the infinitive was more and more confined to cases where the le2:)- | 


ing verb was affirmative. 


2439. ‘The comparative idea in rply explains its negative force: an event ‘ 
happened before another event B, i.e. A occurred when B had not yet (oére' 


occurred. Because of its negative force rply commonly takes the aorist in a. | 
the moods. The aorist has an affinity for the negative because it marks sim -- | 
and total negation of an action regarded in its mere occurrence ; whereas thr. 


imperfect with a negative denotes resistance or refusal (1896) in respect of 32 


action regarded as continuing. When pl» takes the present in any mood tic, 
actions of the correlated clauses usually overlap. The present occurs chic 2°. 


in the prose writers of the fourth century. 
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2440. saporepov OF zpdcGev may be used in the principal clause as a 
forerunner of zpiv. Examples in 2441, 2444, 2445. 


a. Homer has xpi»... wply B348. Attic has also pOdww ... wply, as 
POhcovra wrevoarres wply Thy Evudopary Xlous aleGécOa they will succeed in mak- 
ing their voyage before the Chians hear of the disaster T. 8. 12. 


amply WITH THE INDICATIVE 


2441. xpiv in Attic prose takes the indicative of a definite past 
action when the verb of the principal clause is negative or implies a 
negative, rarely when it is affirmative. 

oGre rére Kopp lévac fOeXe wplv  yuvh abrov ree nor was he willing then to 
enter into relations with Cyrus until his wife persuaded him X.A.1.2.26, od 
wpérepow éwatcavro xply réy re warép’ éx rot orparowédou perewméuwarro cal Top 
girwr abrov rods peév dwéxreway, rods 5° éx rijs brews €&éBadroy they did not stop 
until they sent for his father from the camp, put some of hia friends to death 
and expelled others from the city 1.16.8, ob rpbacGerv éwatcavro xply éerodbpxnoar 
tov “Odoupor they did not cease from hostilities until they had captured Olurus by 
siege X. H. 7.4. 18, ov’ &s . . . hkiwoay vewrepdy re wocety ds atréy . . . ply ye 5h 
. « - dvip "Apyl\cos unvvrhs ylyverac (historical present = aorist) not even under 
these circumstances did they think it right to take any severe measures against 
him, until finally a man of Argilus turned informer 'T.1. 132. 

a. ‘The tense in the wply clause is usually the aorist (the tense of negation, 
2439, and of prior action) ; rarely the imperfect (of contemporaneous, overlapping 
action), as D. 9.61. The historical present is also used as an equivalent of the 
aorist. The principal clause usually has a secondary tense of the indicative. 
axpiv with the indicative is not common until Herodotug and the Attic writers. 

b ‘The verb of the principal clause may be trirtually negative, as rods... 
"AFnvalous NavOdvover wply 8h ry Atr\y Eaxow they escaped the notice of the Athe- 
nians (ie. obx éperra) until they reached Delos T.3.29. Cp. T.3. 104, X. A. 

2.5.33. Observe that od ratouar (2411) is not regarded as virtually affirmative. 

c. The verb of the principal clause is affirmative in prose only in T.7. 39, 
7.71, Aes. 1.64. In all of these cases the leading verb is an imperfect, which 
emphasizes the continuation of the action up to the point of time expressed by 
the wply clause. 

d. The use in Herodotus is the same as in Attic prose. Homer has the 
indicative (after affirmative or negative clauses) only with wpl» y’ bre until. In 
the drama zply with the indicative is rare. Euripides uses it only after affirma- 
sive clauses. When xpi» is = éws it often takes 8%. 


2442. A zxpiv clause, depending on a past tense denoting non-ful- 
filiment, itself denotes non-fulfilment and takes a past indicative by 
assimilation (2185 b). 

xpiw rolvuy ANerrlyny uh wpbrepoy riOdvac roy éavrol vébyor wply rotrov Bdior 
Leptines ought not then to hare proposed his own law until (before) he had 
-epealed this D.20.96. Cp. 2455 b. 
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apy WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


2443. xpiv with the subjunctive and ay refers to the future or to 
general present time. 


2444. (I) rp takes the subjunctive with dy to denote a future 
action anticipated by the subject of the leading verb. The principal 
clause is negative, and contains any verb referring to the future 
except the simple optative. 


ov xpbrepoy kax@v wratcovra: al wédecs wply Av dy adrais ol pirdcoga Aptwerr 
States will not cease from evil until philosophers become rulers in them P. R. 
487 e, nh dwrédOnre wplv dy dxovonre do not go away until you hear (shall have 
heard) X. A. 6. 7. 12, 08 xph pw’ evOdvde dwedOety xply dv 50 Sixyy I must not depart 
hence until I have suffered punishment 5.7. 5, pnddva plrov rowi wpiv dy Eerdegs 
wws xéxpyra: rots mwpérepoy didos make no one your friend until you hace 
inquired how he has treated his former friends 1.1.24, uh wor’ éracrhoys xpi» ar 
el3ys dvipa cadnvéws never praise a man until you have come to know him well 
‘Theognis 963. Observe that the last two examples contain a general truth. 

a. The aorist subjunctive is usual (the tense of negation, 2439, and of action 
prior to that of the principal clause); much less common is the present subjunc- 
tive (usually of contemporaneous, overlapping action) as X.C.2.2.8 (2446). 

b. Homer does not use «é or &» in this construction since rpl» is here adver- 
bial and its clause is simply codrdinated. But Hom. has mpl» y' Sr’ ar. The 
subjunctive without d» occurs occasionally as an archaism in Hdt. and the 
dramatic poets. In Attic prose especially in Thuc. (e.g. 6. 10, 29, 38) ; but d» 
is often inserted by editors. 

c. The leading verb is rarely the optative with 4» (as a form of future expres- 
sion): od« dy dwéNOotut xply xarrdxaouw 7 d-yopa NuGy (cp. b) J will not go aweay 
until the market is entirely over X.Q. 12.1. 


2445. (II) After a negative clause of present time that expresses 


a customary or repeated action or a general truth, zpiv takes the 
subjunctive with dy. 


od xpérepor xatvovra: xply ay relowarn obs H8lxynoar they do not cease to endure 
until they have won over those whom they have wronged P. Ph. 114 b. 

a. The leading verb may stand in another tense than the present indicative. 
as obdels rwxore érébero (empiric aorist, 1980) wpdérepor Shyou naradéces wpir ay 
pet{or ray Stxacrnplwy loxtoy no one has ever attempted the subversion of the 
people until he became superior to the courts of justice Aes. 3. 235. 


2446. After a secondary tense in actual or implied indirect dis 
course, xpiv with the subjunctive and dy is common instead of the 
optative without dy (2449). 


elroy undéva Ty bxicber xivetcOar rpiv dy 6 rpbcber iryfira I ordered that none 
in the rear should move until the one before him led the way X.C. 2.2.8 (here 
wply iyyotro is possible). 
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2447. The principal clause may be affirmative in form, but virtu- 
ally negative. 

aloxpdy (= od caddy OF od Se7v) 3° tryoiua xpbrepov ratcacba: mpl» Av buets repl 
abra@y 8 rs Av BotAnabe Yndloncbe I consider tt base (i.e. I do not consider it to 
be honourable) to stop until you have voted what you wish L. 22.4. Cf. Thue. 
6. 38, D. 38. 24, E. Heracl. 179. 


aplv WITH THE OPTATIVE 


2448. «piv with the optative is used only in indirect discourse or 
by assimilation to another optative. 


2449. (I) The optative without dy follows xpty to denote an action 
anticipated in the past when the principal clause is negative and its 
verb is in a secondary tense. The optative is here in indirect dis- 
course (actual or implied) and represents dy with the subjunctive, 
which is often retained (2446). Cp. 2420. 

dwrydpeve undéva Bdd\devy xplvy Kupos duxrAnobeln Onpdy he forbade any one to 
shoot until Cyrus should have had his fill of hunting X.C. 1.4.14 (= undeis 
Baddérw wply Ay Kipos durdno0p), of "Hreion . . . EwecOov (avrods) wh sworeto Oa 
pdxny xplvy ol OnBaio rapayévowro the EKleans persuaded them not to engage 
in battle until the Thebans should have come up X.H. 6.5.19 (= ph roeire 
pdxnr xply dv wapayérwrrac). 

a. In indirect discourse the infinitive is preferred (2455 d). 


2450. (II) By assimilation of mood, xpiv may take the optative 
when the negative principal clause has the optative. Cp. 2186 b. 

ef Ehxor ris abréy . . . Kal ph dvelyn wply etedxboaer ds 7d ro jrlov dds arr. tf 
one should drag him and not let him go until he had dragged him out into the 
sunlight, etc. P. R. 515 e. 


2451. The optative with wpiv in clauses of customary or repeated 
action seems not to be used. 


2452. «piv dy with the optative is rare and suspected (cp. 2421). *’ 


awpiv WITH THE INFINITIVE 


2453. xpiv takes the infinitive in Attic especially when the princi- 
clause is affirmative. The infinitive must be used, even with 

negative clauses, when xzpiv must mean only before (and not until). 

a. The infinitive is obligatory in Attic when the action of the rpir clause 
does not take place or is not to take place (cp. Scre wu} with the infinitive). 

b. The infinitive takes the accusative when its subject is different from that 
of the principal clause. 

c. The usual tense is the aorist, the tense of negation (2489) and of the 
simple occurrence of the action. Less frequent is the present (chiefly in Xeno- 
phon), of action continuing, repeated, or attempted (before undertaking to, 
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before proceeding to). The perfect, of action completed with permanent result, 
is rare. 

ol xal ply éue elwety driody eldéres who know even before I say anything 2 all 
1.18. 50, cdmore pev kal wplv éué AEvyerw you know as well as I do even befure 
I proceed to set forth in detail the matter of my speech Aes. 1.116, drerpdrorro 


és thy whduy xply bwrepBalvew they turned back to the city before they attempted to 
scale the wall T. 3. 24. 


2454. When the principal clause is affirmative, zpiv before regu- 
larly takes the infinitive. 


éxt 7d Axpov dvaBalve Xeiplcopos rply rivas alcbéoGar TS» rodeplwy Chirisophus 
ascended the height before any of the enemy perceived him X. A. 4.1.7, rpir 
xaradica: rd orpdreupa wpds dpurrow Bacideds épdvn before the army h uted for 
breakfast, the king appeared 1. 10. 19, réupas, rply é» Teyéa adras elvar, rpds ror 
Epxovra rip tdvwy, éxéXeve xrX. lit. befure he himself arrived at Tegea, sending to 
the commander of the mercenaries, he gave orders, etc. X. H. 5.4.37 (adrés, by 
attraction to the subject of réuyas). 


2455. When the main clause is negative, rp’v sometimes takes the 
infinitive in Attic, and generally means before, rarely until. When 
before and after are contrasted, until is out of place, and the mp 
clause often precedes. 


"a. In reference to present or past time: spl» ws” AgoSor edbeiv ular hudpar otk 
éxhpevoev before she came to Aphobus she was not a widow a single day D. 30. 35, 
wply uer rolro rpdtac Aewxpdrny Adnrov hy droiol rives érvyxavoy, viv b¢ xrr. before 
Leocrates did this, it was uncertain what sort of men they were; but now, etc. 
Lyc. 135, rpty dvd-yerOal pe els rhy Alvoy.. . oddels yridcard we before I proceeded 
to set sail for Aenus no one accused me Ant. 5. 25. 

b. In reference to action unfulfilled: ots (Adyous) ef res éxé8eckey avrots wply 
éue ScarexPivar rept abray, odu toriv Sxws odx Gy... SuoxbddrAws xpds ot dieréOynoar 
and if any one had shown these words to them before I discussed them, it is 
inevitable that they would have been discontented with you I. 12. 250. 

c. In reference to future time: odx olé» 7° dori» aleOéoOar wply xaxds Tivas 
wadely tr abrdv tt is not possible to perceive this before some suffer injury at 
their hands 1.20.14, wal por uh OopuBhoy undels wply dxodoa and let no one raise a 
disturbance before he hears D.5.16 (cp. Srws ph OopyB4ice undels xple &y dwarra 
efrw D. 13, 14). 

N. — With verbs of fearing, the positive being the thing dreaded ; as 3é30.xa py 
xplv wévos bwepSdry we yiipas xplv cay xapleccay wpocidetr Spar I fear lest old age 
overcome me with its troubles before I live to behold thy gracious beauty E. fr. 453. 

d. Infinitive instead of the optative after a leading verb in a secondary 
tense: txérevoy undauds dwrorpérecGac wplvy éuBadety els rhy rdr Aaxedasporlwr 
xwpa» they entreated them by no means to turn aside until they should inrade 
the territory of the Lacedaemonians X. H.6. 5. 23 (here the optative might stand 
in indirect discourse to represent the subjunctive with dy), ofr adrés wore woir 
lSpdca Setxvov ypetro neither was he ever accustomed to take his supper until he 
got into a@ sweat by exercise X. C.8. 1. 38 (for l3pdoae, see 2451). 

e. Infinitive after an optative with ay in a principal clause : ef ris reva py yaree 
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Exar wods rovro .. ., odx Ay wore héywr dwelwo: 7d Tovovroy xply éwt rédos edOetr; 
if ever any lawgiver should have any plan for this, would he ever be weary of 
discussing such a scheme until he reached the end? P.L.769e. Here the sub- 
junctive with d» is permitted. 


2456. The lyric poets and Herodotus use rpl» with the infinitive as it is used 
in Attic prose and poetry. Homer has the infinitive after affirmative or negative 
clauses alike (before and until), and often where a finite verb would be used in 
Attic ; as vate 8¢ T4Saor xply EdOety vias ‘Axaidy he dwelt in Pedaeon before the 
sons of the Achaeans came N 172, of pw’ dworpévas wplry xyarky paxéocacta 
(= Attic a» paxéoy) thou shalt not dissuade me until thou hast fought with 
the spear T 257; often in correspondence with the adverbial wpl», as ov3é¢ ris 
Err» xply widey, xply rezvac nor durst any mun (sooner) drink before he had 
offered a libation H 480. 


2457. 4 xplv than before, with a past tense suppressed after #, occurs first 
in Xenophon (C. 5. 2. 36, 7.6.77). 


mpérepov 4, xpécOev fj, wpiv 4, wapos 

2458. «xpérepov § sooner than, before is used especially in Herodotus and 
Thucydides. (a) With the indicative: 0) wpbrepory évéSocar 4 avrol év odlaiw 
abrois . . . éopdrnaayr they did not succumb before they were overthrown by them- 
selves T. 2.65. (b) With the infinitive: ras 3° AAAs réders 8hyn Adixety, ai és 
"AG@nvalous rpbrepoy 4 drocrfra drhdouw he said the other States were wrong. which, 
before they revolted, used to pay money into the treasury of the Athenians 'T. 8. 45. 
(c) With the subjunctive (without ay) rarely (T.7.63). Chiefly in Hdt. 

2459. So apécGev 4 sooner than, before: dwexptvaro . . . Sri wpbadey av dro- 
64 rover f) Ta 8rra rapadolncay he answered that they would die before (sooner than 
that) they would surrender their arms X. A. 2.1.10. dtorepov § later than takes, 
by analogy, the infinitive once in Thuc. (6. 4). 

2460. wplv 4 sooner than, before with the infinitive occurs in Homer (only 
E 288, X 266) and Hdt. (2.2); and in Hdt. also with the indicative (6. 46) 
and subjunctive (7.10 y, without dy). wply # is rare and suspected in Attic 
(CX. C. 1, 4. 23) ; but is common in late Greek. 


2461. wdpos before in Homer takes the infinitive (Z 348). 


CLAUSES OF COMPARISON 


2462. Clauses of comparison (as clauses) measure an act or state 
qualitatively or quantitatively with reference to an act or state in the 
leading clause. 

a. Comparative clauses with 4 than are used In disjunctive cotrdinated sen- 
tences. See under Particles (2863). 


2463. Comparative clauses of quality or manner are introduced by 
as a8, worep, xaGarep just a8, orws, hy OTN, HrEp as. The principal 
clause may contain a demonstrative adverb (ovrus, cde 80). domep 
may be correlated with 6 airds. 
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ws, etc., are here properly conjunctive relative adverbs of manner, some uses 
of which fall under conditional relative clauses. 

a. Other comparative conjunctive adverbs are Sore as (poetic and Ionic), 
gure, ebre as, like as (Epic). Demonstrative adverbs in Epic are és, rds, rolws, 
atrws, acabrws. 

b. On other uses of ws, etc., see under Particles (2990 ff.). On ws, dorep with 
a participle, see 2086, 2087. 


2464. The verb of the comparative clause is commonly omitted if it is the 
same as the verb of the leading clause. Thus, day col tur8oxg Gowep euol if it 
seems good also to you as (tt seems) to me P. Ph. 100c. 


2465. The subject of a comparative clause with ws or dcrep, the verb of 
which is omitted, is often attracted into the case (usually the accusative) of the 
other member of the comparison. Thus, oddapod yap loriv 'Ayéparor *AOnvaioyv 
elvar Gowep OpactPoundor it is in no wise possible for Agoratus to be an Athenian 
as Thrasybulus is (= OpacdBovdos ‘A@nvaiss éor:) L. 18.72. Attraction into the 
dative is less common: Képw fdero . . . Gorep cxdd\Qam yervaly dvaxddforr: he 
was delighted with Cyrus, who set up a cry like a young and noble dog (= exthaf 
vyervaios dvaxddte) X.C. 1.4. 15. 

a. Usually, however, we have the nominative with the verb omitted : rére- 
opal ge paddjov dwodavety Ay éhécOar 4 Shr Gowep éyds I am persuaded that you 
would prefer to die rather than live as Ilive X. M. 1. 6. 4. 


2466. Comparative clauses of quality are often fused with the leading clause 
by the omission of the preposition in the correlated member of the comparison, 
but only when as precedes, Cp. 1673. 


2467. The antecedent clause may contain a wish: ovrw (6s)... &s (which 
may be omitted); as ovrw vixtoaiml 7 éyd xal vousoluny copds, os buds tyodpercs 
elvac Oedras S8etiods . . . wpirous Htlwo’ dvayeto’ iuas as surely as I thought it 
proper to let you first taste this comedy because I thought you were clever 
spectators, so surely may I win and be accounted a master Ar. Nub. 6520. Cp. 
N 825, Ar. Thesm. 469. 


2468. , Comparative clauses of quantity or degree are introduced 
by cow, dcoy in proportion as. The principal clause usually contains 
the corresponding demonstratives rocovry, roootrov (roo, récov are 
usually poetic). 


a. Greek, like Latin, uses the adjective relative pronoun deos (quantus) in 
the subordinate clause in correlation to rovofros agreeing with a substantive. 
Here English uses the conjunctive adverb as. So with rowtros .. . oles. — 
rocotry, rocolror may be followed by ws, dere. 


2469. rosolrory ... cov or Seow . . . rocoiro» denotes that the action of the 
main clause takes place in the same degree as the action of the subordinate 
clause. Soy... rocotry with a comparative or superlative adjective or adverb 
is equivalent to the more . .. the more, the less . . . the less. 


2470. The demonstrative antecedent may be omitted, especially when its 
clause precedes: «al xaherwrepa Ecovra: Sow vewrepol eloww and they will be the 
more severe the younger they are P. A.89d, 
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2471. One member may contain a comparative, the other a superlative ; as 
bow yap éroysrar abre (TQ Adyw) Soxotiper xpHoba, rocotrw Maddoy dmwiorove: 
wdpres atrg for the mure we are thought to excel all others tn ability to speak, so 
much the more do ali distrust t D. 2.12. 


2472. Scy (Sc0r) may be used without a comparative or superlative when 
the correlative clause has a comparative or superlative with or without rocotry 
(recoGrov), Thus, dcrep éy trois, ovrw nal dv dvOpdwos risly eyylyverat, boy 
ay Kcwhea ra Sdovra Exwor, rocobry bBpiorépus elvar as it ts in the nature of 
horses, so it is in the case of certain men: in so far as they have their wants 
satisfied, the more they are wanton X.Hi.10.2. Sey may stand for the logical 
Sri in rocotry Lipwy xaxtwr &yévero, Sow Zohpo: Epuyow he proved himself a greater 
coward than the Syrians all the more because they fled X. C. 6. 2. 19. 


2473. The correlated clauses may be fused when both Sw (Sco) and rocotry 
(rorotror) are omitted and the predicate of the subordinate clause is a compara- 
tive or superlative with a form of efya. Thus, évdcerrépos yap odo: rarecvorépas 
avrots olovra: xpfhoGau for the more indigent they are so much the more submis- 
sive do they expect to find them X. Hi.5.4 (= Sem évdedorepol elor, rocotry 
Tarecror épos). 


EXAMPLES OF COMPARATIVE CLAUSES 


2474. The moods in comparative clauses are used with the same 
meaning as in conditional clauses or other conditional relative clauses. 


2475. Indicative: in assertions and statements of fact: &ptow Srws ébérexs 
do as thou wilt A 37, ws &¢ xpds rh» odcidy Fpporrey, ovrws éxdoros mporérarror 
but as was suitable to their property, so they gave directions to each I. 7. 44, 
Lori yap ovrws Sowep obros évvére: for it is so even as he says S. Tr. 475, dcoy al 
xara 7d copa Hdoval dropapalvorra, rocobroy avtovra: al wepi rods Adyous éwriGvplax 
tin proportion as the pleasures of the body wane the appetite for philosophical 
conversation increases P. R. 328d, Fxev Aywr orpariay Sony wrelorny édévaro he 
came with an army as large as possible T. 7.21 (ep. 1087). 

a. With dy and the potential or unreal indicative: elowné4oavres . . . Oarror 
H as ris Ay Gero jumping in quicker than (as) one could think X. A.1.5.8, 
Gowep oby, el d\n09 Rv Taira & pou Karrybpyoar, euol Av wpylferbe . . .. ovrws ahd 
«rr. for just as you would be angry with me if their accusations against me were 
true, so I beg, etc. And. 1. 24. 


2476. Subjunctive with &v.—a. Of future time, as dA’ dyed’, as ay éya 
eww, recOwpeda but come, as I shall direct, let us obey B 189, Srws yap ap rods 
Ad ous pds cavror d:alys, ovrw cal od rpds éxelvous Ets for as you dispose others 
towards yourself, so you too will feel towards them I. 2. 28, rots abrots évexér Ow 
xabdrep dy roy’ AOnvaioy droxrelvy let him be subject to the same penalties just as 
if he kills the Athenian D. 23.41, é» rots dpyupelos bowwep dy rrelous épydiwrra:, 
réoy rhelova rdya0a eiphoover in silver mines the larger the number who codper- 
ate, 30 much the more abundant will be the riches they find X. Vect. 4. 82, 
obxouy boy dv ris peltw dyad wabdy ph drodidg xdptr, rocobrep ddccwrepos Ap ely; 
then will he be the more unjust in proportion to the greatness of the benefits he 
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has received and for which he does not return proper gratitude ? X. M. 2.2.3 
(cp. 2326 d). 

b. Of present time, as in general conditions: 7d wer yap répas, ws ay 3 dalpur 
BovdnOy, wdvrwr ylyverac for the end of all events happens az God wilis D. 18. 92, 
ToroUTy xarerwrepoy dxovery TwY eyouevwv, Sow wep &y alr tris dxpiBéorepor 
éterdty ras auaprias it is the more difficult for them to pay heed to what is said 
in proportion tu the precision with which their errors are scrutinized I. 11.3. 


2477. Optative.—a. With 4» (potential) : fore nelfw rdxelywr Upya 9 as TY 
byw ris dv elwar their deeds are too great for any one to tell in words D. 6. 11, 
Somrep abrol odk ap détdoare xaxds dxobew bwd roy iuerépwr raldwy, ourw pyde 
rovry éxirpere wepi rod rarpds BYacpynuet> just as you yourselves would not think 
it right to be ill spoken of by your children, even 8o do not permit him either to 
utter slanders about his father D. 40. 45. 

b. With 4», as in less vivid future conditions: 8m 8 wrpecBirepos yiyroro, 
Baddow del dowdforro av (xphpara) the older he grows, the more he would always 
respect wealth P. R. 549 b. 

c. The optative without d» in indirect discourse may represent d&» with the 
subjunctive of direct discourse ; a8 voult{w», dcp pew Oarrov EXGn, rocotry drapa- 
oxevacrorépy Bacrirel paxetoba, Sow 5¢ cxodatdrepor, TocotUTy xrdéov cuvayelper baz 
Baowet orpdrevxpa in the belief that, the more quickly he advanced, the more 
unprepared for battle would the king be, while the slower he advanced, the greater 
would be the army that was collecting for the king X. A. 1.5.9 (direct = dey ay 
Oarrov 2\Ow . . . paxotpar, Sow Av oxor. EXOw rocobry wréor cvvayelperac). 

d. Without a», of past time, as in general conditions. Thus, gvverl@ecan ws 
Exacréy ri tuuBalvo they put the stones together as each happened to fit T. 4. 4.— 
Also after a present tense: elk} xpdricroy fir, brws Sdvacré ris ‘tis best to live at 
hazard, as one may S. O. T. 979 (ep. 2573). 


2478. cowep el (corepe!), Sowep Gv al (Gowepaver) just as if (= just as 
would be the case, if) form a combination of a comparison and a con- 
dition, and are used with the indicative imperfect (of past time) or 
aorist or with the optative (commonly when ris is the subject). 
worep (dv) here represents the suppressed apodosis to the condition 
with e¢. In some cases the ellipsis may easily be supplied, but it 
was usually unconscious. 

a. When dewep dy has its own verb it is used like for instance, as Sowep av 


(1766 a), ef rls we Eporro . . ., elwouu’ &y fur instance, if any one were to ask 
me, I should say P. G. 451 a, 


b. With dowep el, Gowep Av el cp. xabdwep el, xabdwep Ay el. 


2479. cowep el: Oavudtw 8¢ ce . . . aAAGBpour wor xupety A€youcar, Saowep 
el wapeotdras but I marvel that of a city speaking another tongue thou dost as 
truly tell as (thou wouldst tell) if thou hadst always been dwelling therein A. 
Ag. 1201. 

2480. Sowep Gv cf is more common than deep el. Thus, wpds pbrous rods 
mwpoybvous rods Herépovs cuuBardrres dpolws ScepOdpynocar, Gowep ay (SepOdpncar) ei 
xpos Gravras dvOpwrous érodtduncay in contending against our ancestors alone 
they were destroyed as completely as if they had waged war against all mankind 
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L 4. 69, Suoca ydp por SoxoGor: rdoyeay Goxep (dv ris wdoxor) ef ris woddd eodlwy 
undéwore duxlwdaro for they seem to me to be in the same condition as if any one 
for all his eating were never to be filled X. 8.4.37, jowdtero atrdv Gowep ay 
(dowdgorro) ef ris . . . wddar Girwy dowdgaro he greeted him as one would do 
who had long loved him X.C.1. 8. 2. 

a. With a participle dorvep a» ef is sometimes used with much the same force 
as Gowep, the ef being added by a confusion of constructions. Thus, do7vep ay el 
cal xaraxduopory yeyerfoba Ty wpaypudrwr jyobpevn as if you believed that there 
had been also a revolution in politics D. 18. 214: lit. as (you would think) if you 
believed (for Gorep dy iyyotperc OF Gowep dp el iyyeioGe). Cp. 1766 a. Similarly 
Gowep el has virtually the force of écrep alone (2087). 


SIMILES AND COMPARISONS 


2481. ws, ds el, ds ef re ax if, ds Gre, ds Srdre as when are often 
used in poetry in siimiles and comparisons. 

a. The present and aorist indicative and subjunctive (usually without 4») are 
reguiarly used. The optative occurs only with ws ef or ws ef re. The verb of the 
apodusis may sometimes be supplied from the main clause, and the sense inay 
be satisfied in other cases by supplying as happens, as is the case; but as early 
as Homer the ellipsis was probably unconscious, as it is in English as tf, as when. 
Hence ws ei, ws Sre are scarcely to be distinguished from as. 

b. ‘Nhe tense of the main clause may be primary or secondary without influ- 
ence on the construction. Cp. 1986 and 1936 a. 


2482. as (&s re) is followed by the indicative present (less often aorist) or 
by the subjunctive. Thus, ws d¢ rarhp ob wadds ddbperac daréa xalwy . . ., ds 
"Axtreds érdpoo ddébpero doréa xalwy and asa father waileth when he burneth the 
bones of his son, 80 Achilles wailed as he burned the bones of his comrade ¥ 222. 


2483. ws is common in Homer with the subjunctive (without d») depending 
on the verb of the introductory clause, which is usually past. The simile may 
begin with ws or with a demonstrative (ol or rods) after which ds re is placed. 
Thus, ws d¢ Adwr uhrow ew donudvrocciy éwedOwr . . . xaxd ppovéwy évopotvey, Os yey 
Opyixas Avdpas éexysxero Tudéos vids and as a lion, coming on flocks without a 
shepherd, with evil purpose Jeaps upon them, so the son of Tydeus attacked the 
men of Thrace K 485, of 3°, ds 7’ alyuriol . . . rérpp od’ WWnAy ueydda KAdfovre 
pdxwvras ds ol xexdHyyorres éx’ ddAAHAOLTY Bpovcary and they, like vultures who 
contend with loud screams ona lofty cliff, even so they rushed screaming against 
each other 11429. After the subjunctive with ws or ds dre an independent indic- 
ative may follow (M 167, IT 296). 


2484. as el, commonly as ef re, in Homer is used rarely with the indicative 
and subjunctive, more frequently with the optative ; but usually without any 
tinite verb. Thus, Ndol Error’ ws ef re werd xridov Errero pijia the soldiers fol- 
eowed as sheep follow after the ram N 492 (the only occurrence in Homer of the 
indicative), xal we didrno’ ws ef re warhp bv watda gidhoy and he loved me as a 
father loveth his son 1 481 (the only occurrence in Homer of the subjunctive), 
Zbanoe 8’ dpa colar Ovpds &s Ener, ws ef rarpid’ ixolaro and their feeling seemed to 
be as (it would be) if they had come to their own countru « 416 (the optative 
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occurs only after a past tense, except A 389, a negative present); ra 3é ol 
boce NauwécOny ws ef re wupds cédas and his eyes flashed like gleaming Are T 366. 


2485. Attic poetry does not use the Epic and Lyric as ef re for os ef. In 
Attic ws ef (woel) is practically equivalent to ws as, like ; thus, dX’ ob» edvolg 7 
a080, udrnp woel ris miord but at any rate I speak in good-will at least as some 
Saithful mother 8. El. 284. 


2486. os Ere, os Serére are used with the indicative (present or aorist) or the 
subjunctive (as in general conditions). With the subjunctive a» is generally 
absent in Homer; but as 3° 87’ &» (never xév) occurs. The clause with ws dre, as 
érére generally precedes the main clause. os dre without appreciable difference 
from ws in "Epiptdar, Spxioy ws Ere xisrdy, Sdvres Olxdeldg yuvaixa having given 
to the son of Oecles Eriphyle to wife, as a sure pledge Pind. Nem. 9. 16. 


2487. A relative pronoun referring to a substantive accompanied by &s, Scre 
as often takes the subjunctive (without dy). Thus, 6 8’ é» xovigo: xapual wécer 
afye:pos Ss, 4 pd 1’ ev elauery Ereos peyddowo wepbxy rely and he fell to the ground 
amid the dust like a@ poplar that has grown up smooth in the lowland of a great 
marsh A 483. 


ADJECTIVE CLAUSES (RELATIVE CLAUSES: 2488-2573) 


24e8. Relative clauses correspond to attributiveadjectives (or 
participles), since like adjectives they serve to define substantives. 
Like adjectives, too, they often’ have the value of substantives and 
stand in any case. 

3» yap Geol dirodoww (= 4b BeogidAds), dwroOrifoxe: véos for whom the gods love, 
dies young Men. Sent. 425, 4% Ol-yw 590° of pw’ Epicay; (= Tdv pe piodrrwr) am I 
to embrace him who begat me ? E. Ion 660, od» rots Oncaupois ols 6 wardp caré- 
Aewev (= Trois bwd Tod rarpds Karahepbetor) with the treasures which my father left 
X. C. 8.1. 83, dv adrots ols érinGobe (= dv abrais rats ripais) in the very honours 
which you received D. 19,238, Sy fhaBer deacon perédwxer tt shared with ali what 
it received I. 4. 29. 


2489. Relative clauses are introduced by relative pronouns or by 
relative adverbs of time, place, or manner (cp. 340, 346), and refer to 
an antecedent expressed or implied in the main clause. —~ 

a. Temporal clauses, which are like relative clauses in many respects, have 
been treated in 2889 ff. On relatives used as indirect interrogatives and as 
exclamations, see 2668 ff. , 2686 ff. 


2490. Many relative clauses are equivalent to codrdinate clauses 
(e.g. 2553). In such cases the relative has the force of a demonstra- 
tive or personal pronoun with a connective (xai, dAAd, d¢, yap, ovy, dpa, 
etc.). Thus, was oby av dvoyos ey ty ypady; os (= ovrTos yap)... 
gavepds Fv Oepareiwy tovs Oeovs how then could he be subject to the 
indictment? For he manifestly worshipped the gods X.M.1. 2. 64. 
Greek often uses here the demonatrative (contrast ratra St erey with 


quae cum dixisset). 
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2491. A relative must often be resolved into a conjunction and a 
pronoun (2555). 


2492. A truly subordinate relative clause may precede the main 
clause or be incorporated into it (2536). The relative clause is often 
made emphatic by placing after it the main clause with the demon- 
strative antecedent. Thus, & rt BovAera, rovro woetrw whatever he 
wants, that let him do P. Eu. 285 e. 


2493. §: who and the other simple relatives (e.g. olos, daos) refer to 
a particular and individual person or thing. 

hv ris dv 79 orparig Revopdr 'AOnvaios, és ot're orparyyds otre orparisrys Or 
gcurnxodotOe. there was in the army one Xenophon, an Athenian, who accom- 
panied it though he was neither general nor soldier X. A. 8. 1. 4. 

a. On the relation of the relative ds to the demonstrative és, see 1118, 1114. 

b. 4&s is often used instead of Se7:s (or olos) especially with 4» or u4. Cp. 2508. 
3s whoever with the indicative generally adds (in prose) 84 rore, 84 ror’ ody (8896). 


2494. & (sometimes d) at the beginning of a sentence may have 
the force of as to what (cp. quod), suggesting the matter to which it 
pertains. 

& 3 éf}rwoas judas, ws rods uev dldous .. .  worety Surdueda . . ., od8e raid’ 
ovrws tye as to what excited your envy of us— that we are able to benefit our 
Sriends — not even is this ag you suppose X. Hi.6.12. The postponed ante- 
cedent may be omitted (X. A. 6. 1. 29). 

a. An introductory relative clause with 5 may stand in apposition to an entire 
clause that follows. Thus, 5 rdvrwr Oavpacréraroy, Lwxpdrn pedtovra ovdels 
wumore éwpaxey dvOpurwv what is most wonderful, no one whatsoever ever saw 
Socrates drunk P.S.220a. (So with an infinitive, I. 14.18.) The main clause, 
following such a relative clause, may be introduced by 6r: or ydp. Thus, 8 pev 
wdvrwy Oavpacréraroy dxoica, Src by Exacrow Gy éryvécapev drdrdAvUHL Thy Pixhp 
what is most wonderful of all to hear, (that) each one of the things we approved 
ruins the soul P.R.491b. Cp. 904, 9965. 


2495. bexep the same as (qui quidem) is especially definite and de- 
notes identity (3838c). 5: ye (quippe qui) 1s causal (2555 a). 


2496. bons whoever and the other compound relatives (e.g. droves, 
ééco0s) denote a person or thing in general, or mark the class, char- 
acter, quality, or capacity of a person (less often of a thing). 

paxdpios boris obclan cat voby Fxe happy is the man who possesses property and 


sense Men. Sent. 340. 

a. After a negative expressed or implied, Ser:s (not 5s) is used because of its 
general meaning. So ovx« forw dors, rls dori» boris; obdels dori doris (rarely 
otras doris 8s), was Soris (plural usually rdvres dc00:). Cp. 2557. 

b. ¢€ Srov is common for é of since. In Ionic (and Thuc. 6. 8) doris is used 
>of a definite object. Cp. Hdt. 1.7, 2. 99. 


2497. oles of such sort as to, proper for, anid Sees of such amount as 
GREEK GRAM. — 36 
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to, enough for, denote result and commonly take the infinitive (nega 
tive 47). 

xaddp re (8oxet) elvac ) éxcorhyuy xal olow Epxe» rol dvOpwrov Knowledge seems 
to be both a noble thing and able to command man P. Prot. 352 c, Secor pbrep 
yetcarOa: daur@ xarakixay leaving himself only enough to taste X. A.7.3. 22. 
So olés re able to (for rocoGros olds re) ; thus, cupSovdrebey olol r’ érdpueda we shall 
be able to give counsel P. G. 465d. 

a. On clauses with olos or dc0s following a main clause after which we sup- 
ply a verb of reflection, see 2087. 

b. dos is used elliptically in Sea: jyépar (donpepar) daily, dea Ern yearly. 


2496. Local clauses are introduced by the relative adverbs ov, 
Grov, dvOa, iva (usually poetic, but sometimes in Plato) where, ot, 
Gro, évOa whither, dev, drdbev, dvOev whence, 4, Gry tohich way, where, 
whither. 66. and Groh where are Epic and Lyric, 4x where is Epic. 
év6a. and é@e are also demonstratives (there, thence). 


2499. With names of things the relative adverbs iv@a, 9, S@ev, ol, of are 
often used instead of the relative pronouns preceded by é», els, 4&. Thus, rAyoior 
hv bd crabpds Era (= els dy) Euedre xaradbay the stopping-place was near there 
he intended to make a halt X. A.1.8.1, év r@ crabup ... SOer (= 0b) appivre 
at the stopping-place whence they set out 2.1.3. A relative adverb may also 
refer to a personal antecedent, as caraBalrey xpds rods d\dous ErOa rd Ewha Exccrre 
to descend to the others where the armed force was stationed X. A. 4. 2. 20. 


2500. On comparative clauses of manner introduced by ds, wosep 
etc., see 2463 ff. 


CONCORD OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


2501. A relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person; its case is determined by the construction of 
the clause in which it stands. 


obrds dori 5 dvhp bs §dOe this is the man who came, atry torly 4 yurh Sy ete 
totuev this is the woman whom we were looking for, \aBwyr rods inxéads of Fear 
abrg taking the cavalry which he had, &xwy rovs éx\tras Gy dorpartzye haviag 
the hoplites which he commanded, rpidv Ovpdv obcdy, As Ue pa ScehGeiv there 
being three doors through which I had to go. 

a. If the main clause as a whole is regarded as the antecedent, the relative 
stands in the neuter singular with or without a demonatrative. Thus, were ér 
Lerivoivra rdoy ry orparia, ép’ rep uddrtora éxéudOnoar to sail for Selinus with 
all their force, for which purpose especially they had been sent T. 6. 47. 

b. The person of the verb in a relative clause, in which the relative pronoun 
is the subject, is regularly determined by the person of the antecedent pronoun 
expressed or implied. Thus, od« old’ Ser:s AvOpwwos yeyérnuac I do not know what 
sort of a person I have become X.C.1. 4.12, xal olxla ye word pelfwr % bperépa 
rhs dus, of ye olxla xphiocbe y7 Te kal otpavy and your habitation is much larger 
than mine since you occupy both heaven and earth as a habitation 6.2.15. The 
third person rarely follows a vocative (P 248). 
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2502. Variations from the law of agreement are, in general, the 
same as in the case of other pronouns (926). 


a. The construction according to sense (950, 1013) often occurs, as ldo» 
Oddos, 8e Téxov adr my dear child, whom I myself bore X 87; so with collective 
nouns, a8 ra ddtarra wrHOe, olrep Sixdoovos what is approved by the multitude, 
who will judge P. Phae. 260 a. 

b. A relative in the plural may follow a singular antecedent denoting a whole 
class: @noavporods dvijp, ous... érarved 7rd wAHO0s a man who lays up a store, the 
class of men which the multitude approves P.R.654a. This construction is 
leas common in prose than in poetry ; as # “dda ris Oeds Erdor, of odpardy etpdy 
Sxovoww in truth there is within some one of the gods who occupy the wide heaven 
r 40. 

c. A relative in the singular having a collective force may have its antece- 
dent in the plural; as rodvrovs éwacvety, 8s av éxdy under xaxdy rorg to commend 
thoxe who voluntarily do nothing evil P. Pr. 845d, Prim évrvyxdvoer. . . 
wdvras Exrevoy they slew all whom they met X. A. 2.5.32, Here 8: with the in- 
dicative is rare. 

d. The relative may stand in the neuter, in agreement with the notion im. 
plied in the antecedent rather than with the antecedent itself; as dca rip 
wreovet lar, § rica picts Scwxew wépixer ws dyalby for the sake of profit, a thing 
which every nature is inclined to pursue as a good P. KR. 859 c. 

e. The relative may agree in gender and number, not with the antecedent 
but with a following predicate noun. This is common with verbs of naming ; 
as Adyou phy elow év éxdoroas huady, as édwidas dvoudiouev; assuredly there are 
propositions tn each of us which we call hopes? P. Phil. 40a, elwew re... 
diayeyérnra: xpdrrwy 7d Sixaca cal roy ddlxwy drexdbpevos, Hrrep voulfor xaddlorny 
perérny dwrodoylas elva: he said that he had continued to do what was just and 
to refrain from what was unjust, which he thought was the best practice for his 
defence X. M. 4. 8. 4. 

f. A relative may agree with a predicate noun when it follows that noun im- 
mediately and not its own substantive: xal dixn év dvOpwras wis 0d caddy, 8 
wdavra hueépwxe TA dvOpwriva; and justice among men, how is not that something 
beautiful, which civilizes all human things ? P. L. 937 d. 


THE ANTECEDENT OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2503. The demonstrative antecedents of the relative pronouns 
are commonly: ovros ... 0s, ToLwUTOS . . . Olos, ToTOUTOS . . OOS, 
TyAukouros . . . HALKos, etc. 

a. The antecedent of 8s is often rowoéros (1249). The antecedent of 8s, dorep, 
olos, may be Spuows, raparAhows, loos. 


2504. On comparative clauses of degree with rogourw .. . doy, ete., 
see 2468 ff. 


2505. Definite and Indefinite Antecedent.— The antecedent of a 
relative pronoun or adverb may be definite or indefinite. 
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a. A definite antecedent refers to a definite or particular person, thing, time, 
place, or manner. When the antecedent is definite, the relative clause takes 
any form that occurs in an independent sentence (921) ; with od as the negative, 
unless the particular construction requires y%. 

b. An indefinite antecedent refers to an indefinite person, thing, time, place, 
or manner. When the antecedent is indefinite, the relative clause commonly 
has a conditional force, and, if negative, takes «7 like the protasis of a condi- 
tional sentence. 


2506. In general when the relative clause has the indicative, the 
antecedent is either definite (negative ov) or indefinite (negative py). 
When the relative clause has the subjunctive with dy or the optative 
(not in a wish), the antecedent is indefinite (negative p71). 


DEFINITE: raGra & Bobdera wphirre he does what he wants (i.e. the particular 
thing he wants todo). Negative raira & ob Botdera: wpdrre. 

INDEFINITE: raéra driva Bovhera: wpdrre he does whatever he wants (i.e. if 
he wants to do anything, he does it) ; negative ralra driva uh Bovdherar xpdrre:. 
So ratra driva Ay BobdAnra rpdrre whatever he wants to do, that he always does, 
ratra driva BovrAnro txparre whatever he wanted to do, that he always did, ravra 
Griva av BobAnra wpdte: whatever he wants to do, that he will do, raira driva 
Bod\nro, rparro ay whatever he might want to do, that he would (will) do. In 
the last four sentences the negative of the relative clause is y%. 


2507. When the verb of the relative clause stands in the indica- 
tive, the distinction between a definite and indefinite antecedent is 
commonly clear only in negative sentences. 

& ph ol8a oddé ofopac elSévar whatever I do not know (=ef riva wh ol8a) J dn 
not even think I know P.A.21d. Here & ov« olda would mean the particular 
things I am ignorant of, and would have no conditional force whatever. So in 
ob« old’: dp’ ols yap wh ppord ciyay GAD I do not know; for I am wont to lx 
silent in matters which I do not understand S. O. T. 569. 


2508. When the antecedent is definite, the simple relatives (6;, 
olos, daos, etc.) are used; when indefinite, the compound relatives 
(darts, Srotos, Swocos, etc.) are used, but the simple relatives are 
often employed instead. When the antecedent.is indefinite, os usu- 
ally has the subjunctive with dy qr the optative; while dors is pre- 
ferred to os if the verb is indicative (2569). 


2509. Omission of the Antecedent toa Relative. — The demonstrative 
ronoun antecedent to a relative is often omitted: either when it is 
in the same case as the relative, or in a different case from the rela- 
tive. The omission occurs when the antecedent expresses the gen- 
eral idea of person or thing, and often when the relative clause 
precedes. | 
éya dé xal (obra) Gv xpard pevoduey but J and those whom I command will | 
remain X.C.6. 1. 26, caddy 7d Ovefoxe ols (for robros ols) uBpiy Td [Hy dépec death 
is sweet to those to whom life brings contumely Men. Sent. 201, Néyw wderas | 
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eogtpay dd’ Sewr (for dxd rocotrwr ba) Exacros tye I say that all must contrib- 
ute according to the ability of each (from such means as each man has) D. 2.381. 


2510. In general statements in the subjunctive with dy» or the indicative, 
the relative, referring to a person, is often without an antecedent and has the 
force of ef rcs. In such cases the main clause contains a substantive or a neuter 
adjective with éerf (which is commonly omitted), and the relative is the subject 
of the sentence or in apposition to it. " 

auupopa 8’, ds Av rbxy xaxfs yuvaxds it is a calamity if a man gets a bad wife 
E. fr. 1056, xat roGro pettoy rhs ddnGelas xaxdy, Soris Ta wh wpocbyra Kéxryrat Kaxd 
and this is a misfortune exceeding the reality, if a man incurs the blame for evils 
that are not his doing E. Hel. 271, Sercs . . . wpds Gedy xaxofrat, Bapt if a man 
suffers ill-usage from the gods, it is grievous E. Hel. 267. 

a. The antecedent may be a genitive of quality (1820). Thus, drépwy dori 

- oy Ofreves E0€dNoves 3c’ dxcopalas . .. xpdrrew re tt is the characteristic of men 
without resources to wish (lit. who wish) to accomplish their purposes by 
perjury X. A.2. 5. 21 (here é0éAea» alone might be expected, but ofrives ¢0fAover 
follows as if dwopol elow had preceded), rofro tyolpa: uéya rexutpiow Apxorros 
dperfs elvas J dy (= dy rim or abrg) éxdvres Exwvra I regard this as striking 
testimony to the merit of a ruler if men follow one (him) of their own free will 
X. O. 4. 19. 

2511. The antecedent of a neuter relative is often omitted, leaving the rela- 
tive with the force of a conjunction. So é od and d¢’ of since, éy § while, els 8 
till, wéxpe (Axe) of until. dvd’ Sv and é Sy because (cp. ovrexa, d0obvexa), ép* 
gre on condition that (2279). 

2512. A demonstrative adverb may be suppressed: dw duds UrGa (for éxeive 
Era) 7d wpaypa byévero I will bring you to the spot where the affair took place 
X.C. 6. 4.21, droxdelovres 86ev (for éxetOev S0ev) dv re haBetv 7 shutting them out 
from places whence it may be possible to take anything X. M. 2.1. 16. 


2513. iony boris, lol of. — The antecedent 1s omitted in the phrases 
éorwy Goris (rarely ds) there is some one who, somebody, plural eiciv of 
some (less often éorwy of), Aoay of (of the past). 

Eoriy ody Srris Bobderar bwd Tar curdyrwr BrdwrecOa; ts there then any one 
who wishes to be harmed by his companions? P. A.254, obre..&oriv obr’ tora: bry 
dys xaranelyw rip éudr olxoy there neither is nor will there be any one to whom I 
may leave my property X. C. 5.4.30, elot 82 wal of . . . get-youowy some horses 
too run away X. Eq. 3. 4, elot 3° abrdr obs 088’ &» rayrdwact SiaBalyre and some 
of them you would not be able even to cross at all X. A. 2. 5. 18, fear de of 
cal wip mpocépepoy and some brought firebrands too 6. 2.14, fercy bry... wrelw 
éxcrpéwecs 4 tp ‘yuvaixi; is there any one to whom you entrust more than to 
your wife? X.0. 8.12, Eoriw of cal érdyxavoy cal Owpdxwy cal yéppwr some hit 
both the cutrasses and wicker-shields X.C. 2.3.18. ferry of is not an example 
of 961, but due to the analogy of for dre (évlore), Eoriy of, etc. 


2514. The oblique cases of doiv of there are those who = some 
(voc) are regularly formed by éorw dy, éorw ols, gore ovs (OF ovorivas), 
which are used also of the past and future. 
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whe Idvwy . . . Kal Sori Sy Addwr COvdv except the Ionians and some other 
nations 'T. 8.92, adxpot fore wap’ ols peyddo. great droughts among some 1. 23, 
tors wey ovs abra&y xaréBadoy some of them they struck duwn X. H. 2. 4.6, ore a 
cal woNlopara elXer he captured also some towns T. 1. 66. 

a. Xenophon also uses #» of ; thus, rdv 32 rodeplwy hy ots broowbydous dwédocay 
there were some of the enemy whom they restored under a truce X. H. 7.6. 17. 


2515. Here belong certain idiomatic phrases due to the omission 
of the antecedent: terv od (Sov) somewhere, sometimes, torw gin 
some way, ionw bre and éviore (= Exr Gre, cp. 175 b) sometimes, trrw Srus 
somehow (in questions = ts it possible that ?), ov« torw Sas in no way, 
it is not possible that (lit. there is not how). 


Ears 8 08 ciyh Abyou xpelaowy yéraur’ A» bul sometimes silence may prove betirr 
than speech E. Or. 638, fori» Sre xal ols (2514) BéAriony reOrdvar f Shr sometines 
and for some people it is better to die than to live P. Ph. 62 a, obx &o9 Saws... 
Gy huas Ere AdOor it is not possible that he should elude us again A. Vesp. 212. 


obx forw Srws obx éwmiOhoeras juty it ts not possible that he will not attack us 
X. A. 2.4. 3. 


2516. odSéav olov (with the inf.) there is nothing like stands for obdéy éers 
rowDProy, oldy dors. Thus, oddey oloy rd abrdy épwrav there is nothing like ques- 
tioning him P. G. 447. 


2517. Relative not repeated. —If two or more relative clauses 
referring to the same antecedent are connected by a copulative con- 
junction and the second relative would have to stand in a different 
case from the first, it is either omitted or its place is taken by auros 
(less frequently by odros or éxetvos) or a personal pronoun. Here, 
instead of a repeated relative, we have an independent sentence 
codrdinated with the relative clause. 


"Apiaios, Sy jyeis HO6Aoper Bacidéa xabiordva, cal (p) éSdxaper xal (wap’ of ) 
€\dBoper mista . . . Has xaxOs woely weipara: Ariaeus, whom we wished to set 
up as king, and to whom we gave, and from whom we received pledges, ts attemy-t- 
ing to injure us X. A. 38. 2. 5, wrod Sh éxetvds doriy 6 dvhp 8s cureOhpa Huiy cal ob pox 
pare éddxes Oavydtey abréy; where, pray, is that man who used to hunt with wx 
and whom you seemed to me to admire greatly ? X.C.3. 1.88, cal viv ri xpn 
Spay; boris dudards Oeois éxGalpouas pice? Sé pw’ “EAX\hrwy orparés and now ewhit 
must Ido? Since I (lit. J who) am manifestly hateful to the gods, and the army 
of the Greeks hates me S. Aj. 457. Cp. ‘* Whose fan is in His hand, and He sha)) 
thoroughly purge His floor.” 


a. The relative is sometimes repeated as in English (X.A.1.7.3,T. 2. 
48. 2, 44.1). 


2518. If the demonstrative would have to stand in the nominative, it is com- 
monly omitted unless the demands of emphasis require its presence : (réx pacs) 
Gs drmiorhpas wey wodddais wpocelwopnev 3d 7d UGos, Séovrar 82 dvduaros ANAov arts 
which we have often called sciences because it is usual to do so, but they regwir- 
another name P. R. 633d (here abra, not af, is the subject). 
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2519. Preposition not repeated.— A preposition governing a rela- 
tive pronoun is usually omitted if it stands in the same case as 
the preceding noun or pronoun before which the preposition has 
already been used. See 1671. 


2520. Verb omitted.— The verb of a relative clause is often omitted 
when it belongs also to the main clause. 

Plrous voulfove’ ovawep a» whats ober (voulty pldrovs) regarding as friends those 
whom thy husband so regards E. Med. 1158. Or the verb of the main clause 
may be omitted: 74 ydp Adda (drole) Scawep cai tueis eworeire for the rest he 
did just what you too were doing X.C.4.1.38. 


2521. Transition from a relative to'an independent clause some- 
times occurs. 

(ix Obewv) obs of Lpor Geods Evdustor Kal ddiKety ovx efwr, ob82 ras weporepds fish 
which the Syrians regard as gods and which they will not permit to be injured, 
nor do they permit the doves to be injured X.A. 1.4.9. 


2522. Attraction. — A relative pronoun is often attracted from its 
proper case into the case of its antecedent, especially from the 
accusative into the genitive or dative. A demonstrative pronoun 
to whose case the relative is attracted, is usually omitted if unem- 
phatic. Cp. “ Vengeance is his, or whose he sole appoints:” Milton. 


a. Genitive. — Aéioc ris hevOeplas fs (for 4») xéxrnobe worthy of the free- 
dom which you possess X.A.1.7.38, pd rév xaxdy Sy (ford) olda instead of 
the evils which I know P. A.29b, dp &» (for rodrwy a) fore from what you 
know 1). 19.216, Miswy cw» (for cous) dwpdka ... d éuds wdwros xdd\dwros 
my grandfather ts the handsomest of all the Medes I have seen X.C. 1. 3. 2, 
Bh Uroxeipérwy olwv Sei Oevediwv (for roodrwr ola det bwroxetcba) if the foundatiuns 
were not as they ought to be X. Eq. 1. 2. 

b. Dative. — gofolun»y av re tryeudm § (for br) Soln ErecOa I should fear 
to follow the leader whom he might give X. A. 1.8.17, éracvd ce ép’ ofs (for éwi 
rovros &) Aéyas I commend you for what you say 3.1. 45, ols (for ro¢ros &) 
nuruxhxeray éy Aetxrpots ob perplws éxéxpnrro they had not used with moderation 
the success they gained at Leuctra D. 18. 18. 


2523. A relative in the nominative or dative is very rarely attracted. Thus, 
BrdxrrecOa dd’ Sv (for dwd éxelypwy a) juiv waperxevacra: to be harmed by what 
has been prepared by us T. 7, 67, ddlyo. Sy (for rodrwy ols) éya évreréxnxa a few 
of those whom I have met with P. R. 531 ¢. 

2524. The pronouns subject to attraction are 8s, ofos, dcos, but not sens 
(except in 2534). Attraction is not necessary, and takes place only (but not 
always) when the relative clause is essential to complete the meaning of the 
antecedent. When the relative clause is added merely as a remark, attraction 
does not take place. An attracted relative clause virtually has the force of an 
attribntive adjective. 

2525. Predicate nouns follow the case of the relative attracted to an ante- 
cedent expressed or omitted (2531 b). 
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2526. An omitted antecedent to which the relative has been attracted may 
afterward be supplied in the main clause. Thus, d¢’ d» (for dxd rovrwr a)... 
wpocaire: xal Saveltera:, dxd robrwy didye from what he begs and borrows, from 
that he lives D. 8. 26. 


2527. Before BotAa, which with the relative is treated almost like one word 
(cp. guivis), attraction to various cases from the accusative is rare. Thus, ola 
rotrwy és (for 8v) Botha elpyacra such deeds as any one you please of these has 
done P.G.617 a; cp. P. Crat. 482 a, Phil. 48 d. 


2528. Attraction takes place also in the case of relative adverbe ; as dcexopl- 
fovro Sev (for éxetOev of) tretdOerro raidas they conveyed their children from the 
places where (whither) they had deposited them T. 1.89. 


2529. Case of the Relative with Omitted Antecedent. — When the 
antecedent is omitted the relative either retains its own case or is 
attracted. 


2530. When the omitted antecedent is nominative or accusative, the rela- 
tive retains its own case. Thus, ols uddora 7d wapbyra dpxet (obra) arora Tur 
adXorplwy dpéyorra: those who are best satisfied with what they have, covet least 
what is their neighbour's X.S.4. 42, orvydy pev § (= éxelyny 4) we’ Ercerer hating 
her who bore me E. Alc. 338. 


2531. When the omitted antecedent is genitive or dative, the relative (if 
standing in a different case) is usually attracted into the genitive or dative. 
But a relative in the nominative masculine or feminine (sometimes in the 
neuter), or a relative depending on a preposition, retains its own case. 

a. Genitive: d» (for rodrwy ols) évruyxdvw word uddrrora Ayana: o€ of those 
whom I meet with, I admire you by far the most P. Pr.361 6, SmAots 5¢ cal & 
&» (for é« rotrwy 4) Sys you show it also by the life you lead D. 18. 198. 
But eldévar ry Sévayuv (rovrwy) ép’ obs ay lwo to discover the strength of 
those against whom they are to proceed X. A. 6.1.8. Cp. E. Ion 560 (in 2488) 
where of = rotrwy of. 

b. Dative: rofro 3° Suoby dori» § (for rovryp 8) viv 3) Edéyero this ts like that 
which was said yust now P. Ph. 69a, dupévoper ols (for rotros &) aporoytoaper 
Sixalas odo. 4 od ; do we abide by what we agreed was just, or not? P. Cr. a 
But 3: 1d dvayxatoy abrois elvar d:adtyerGar (rovros) wap’ dv A\dBorew rae picbby 
because it is necessary for them to give lessons to those from whom they expect 
to receive their fee X. M.1. 2.6. 


2532. The relatives ofos, dos, #Xixos, doris 87, Sorivovy (and some 
others) and a following nominative with the copula may be attracted 
to the case of the antecedent. Thus, yapLopevos rovovrm dydpi olos ov 
ed showing favour to such a man as you are is commonly condensed to 
xap{opevos ofp cor dvipi (X.M.2.9.3). Here the whole relative clause 
(with copula omitted) is attracted. The antecedent, if expressed, is 
often incorporated (2536) in the relative clause. 

xpos AvSpas Todunpods ofous cat "AOnvalous (for oo: xal ' A@nvaiol ele) to bold men 
such as the Athenians T. 7.21, dvlorn Aypidvas .. . xal Edda Sea EOry Tasoncd 
he called out the Agrianes and all the other Paeonian tribes 2.96, xeusGvos brres 
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olov Aéyecs when the weather is such as you describe X. A. 5.8.38, dvédapper olxic. 
.. « Srou 8h evdwarros (for évrdyarrés rivos Ecres 3h Hv) the house burst into 
flames, some one or other having set tt on fire 5. 2. 24. 

a. olos is often attracted with superlatives: dyros wdyou olov Sevordrov (for 
rowtrou olés dor: Secrbraros) when the frost was tremendous P.S.220b. Cp. 1087. 

b. The article may appear in this construction with ofo: and 4Xixos, the rela- 
tive clause being treated like a substantive: rots oles jyucty to such as we are X. 
H. 2. 8. 26. 

c. The subject of the relative clause rarely stands in the nominative, not 
being attracted along with olos. Thus, xcval3ous olousrep ob rascals just like you 
Aes. 2. 161. This occurs only when the number of the subject is different from 
that of the attracted relative. When the article precedes, as in ZéAws éutce: rovs 
olos obros dvOpuwous Solon detested men like him (D. 19. 264), editors generally 
read rods olovs ofros. 

2533. Inverse Attraction. — An antecedent nominative or (oftener) 
accusative may be attracted to the case of the relative. The 
attracted antecedent is often prefixed for emphasis to the relative 
clause, which thus separates it from the verb it governs or by which 
it is governed. Cp. urbem quam statuo vestra est, and “ Him (= he 
whom) I accuse, By this, the city ports hath enter’d ” (Shakespeare), 
where the antecedent is attracted into the case of the (omitted) 
relative. 


rdode (for alse) 3° dowep eloopas . . . xwpodo. but the women whom thou seest 
are coming S.Tr. 283, woNirelay (for rodirela) olay elvas yph rapa pbros dyiv 
écrip we alone have an ideal constitution (lit. such as ought to be) I. 6.48, 
Breyor Src Aaxedarudnor Oy Séovra: rdvrwy (for wdvra) wempayéres elev they said 
that the Lacedaemonians had gained all they asked for X. H. 1.4. 2. 

a. The main clause may contain a resumptive demonstrative pronoun ; as 
Tov Avdpa rovroy, dy wddac fyrets .. ., odrbs dori évOdde this man whom you have 
long been searching for, this man is here 8.0. T. 449. 

b. The rare cases of the inverse attraction of the dative are suspected or 
admit another explanation (E. Med. 12, S. El. 668, X. Hi. 7. 2). 

c. So with adverbs: «al dddove (for AdA0K) Bros Ay dgixy dyartoovel ce and 
elsewhere, wherever you go, they will love you P. Cr. 46. 


2534. obfkls Baris od every one (lit. nobody who not) for oideis éorw 
cores ov, commonly shows inverse attraction, is treated like a single 
pronoun, and inflected ovdevds drov od, ovdevi Srp ov, obdéva Gyriva ov. 

oddernds Srov otxl ddoywrepory than which there is nothing more irrational 
P. Charm. 175, ovdert dry obx droxpivdpevos replying to every one P. Men. 70c, 
wept &v ovdéva kivdvvoy Byrix’ oby brduevay ol rpbyoron for which our ancestors 
underwent every danger D. 18. 200. 

a. Cp. od8andv ‘EXAnmcdy rdr ob rodddr péfw his power twas much greater 
than any Hellenic power Hat. 7.145 (= ob8apd dor: rdv), oddapds ws ob Phooper 
t¢ can in no wise be that we should say no P. Pol. 308 b. 

2535. Seos preceded by an Adjective. — Here the subject of the relative 
clause is identical with that of the main clause, and is omitted together with the 
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copula: xphyara Prafe Gavpacrd Soa (for Savyaoréy doriy b0a) he received a 
wonderful amount of money P. Hipp. M. 282.c, werd l8paros OCavuacrot Seou (for 
Bavpacr by éoriy ue0’ Soov) with an astonishing amount of sweat P. R. 360d. So 
Gavpaclws ws (for dauvpacréy dorivy ws) P. Ph.92 a, 


2536. Incorporation. — The antecedent taken up into the relative 
clause is said to be incorporated. The relative and antecedent then 
stand in the same case, the relative agreeing adjectively with its 
antecedent. If the antecedent is a substantive, it often stands at 
the end of the relative clause, and commonly has no article. An 
antecedent in the nominative or accusative is more frequently incor- 
porated than one in the genitive or dative. 


2537. A nominative, accusative, or vocative antecedent, when incorporated, 
usually conforms to the case of the relative. 

el Eoriv, hv od wpbrepoy reyes dperhy, ddnOhs (for fariv 4 dperh adnOhs, vr) if the 
virtue which you were speaking of before, is real P. G.503 c, els 5¢ Ar dpixorre 
xkopuny peyddyn hv (for 4 xodpn els hv) the village at which they arrived was large 
X. A. 4. 4.2, cr0Ol peu, 8 yOcfds Beds Frvdes (for eds 8 or d Gebs) hear me thow that 
camest yesterday in thy godhead B 262. 


a. An accusative antecedent is incorporated in the accusative when the verb 
of the relative clause takes the accusative. Thus, od« dwexptwrero hv elye yrupnr 
(for rh» yvduny hv) he did not conceal the opinion he had X.M.4. 4.1, und’... 
Apddrncbe tudv abrdv Hv dia wavrds del rod ypbvou Sdtay xéxrnobe xadhy (for rip» 
cahhy ddgarv hv) do not deprive yourselves of the fair fame which you have enjoyed 
throughout all time D. 20. 142. 


b. An accusative antecedent may be incorporated as nominative, genitive, 
or dative, e.g. ef riva dpysy . . . xaTagxevdtovra Fs Apxoe xwpas (for rhy xwpar Fs 


pxoa) if ever he saw any one improving the district which he governed X. A. 
1.9. 19. 


2538. A genitive or dative antecedent, when incorporated, usually attracts 
the relative to its own case. 

wept 8 ob rpérepov . . . EOnxe vouou ScehOwy (for Tod vbuov by) dealing in detail 
with the law which he formerly passed 1. 24. 61, éwropedero ody J elxe Surduer (for 
od» Ty Suvdue hv) he advanced with what force he had X.H. 4.1.23. Even 
when the antecedent is omitted, the attraction takes place: wpds ¢ elxye ovrédeye 
. .. orpdrevya (for xpds robry T@ orpareduars 8) he was collecting an army in 
addition to that which he had X. H. 4. 1. 41. 


a. Buta genitive or dative antecedent, when incorporated, is attracted into 
the case of a nominative relative. Thus, éy diucagrnplocs cal Soo Addor SHpboror 
gbddoyoa (sc. eicl) in courts and all the other public assemblies P. Phae. 261 a 
(for rogotras dddors gvAASyos, Soor Snudorol elor). 


b. When an antecedent in the genitive or dative is incorporated, the place of 
the antecedent is usually taken by a demonstrative pronoun in the genitive or 


dative. ‘lhus, odd¢ w ray wep péurna, dca 3) wdGouer xaxd nor do you remember 
all the evils we suffered 441. 
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OTHER PECULIARITIES OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2539. Appositives to the antecedent may be drawn into the relative clause 
as the nearest construction or for the sake of emphasis. Thus, edphce rods... 
dcxagrds, olmep kal éyorrac éxet Suxdtev, Mtrws re xal ‘PadduarOus xrr. he will 
jind the judges, who are said to pronounce judgment there, Minos and 

vhadamanthys, etc. P. A. 41 a. 


2540. A substantive, usually with the article, is often taken over into the 
relative clause, to explain, by a necessary addition, the idea conveyed by that 
clause ; and stands in the same case as the relative. Thus, ef pavOdvecs 8 BovrAonar 
A¢yery 7d elds if you understand the class I wish to describe P. R.477¢, obre 
avrot ore ovs papev Huivy wacdevréov elvac rods dUNaxas neither vurselves nor the 
guardians whom we say we must instruct 402 c. 


2541. The antecedent may be reserved for the main clause, which follows the 
relative clause. Thus, cad ovs yey dwrtyOnv, odx Evoxds eluc rots vréuors I am not 
subject to the laws in virtue of which I was arrested Aunt. 5. 80. 


2542. An attributive adjective, or an attributive genitive belonging to a 
substantive standing in the main clause, may be placed either in the relative 
clause (if either is emphatic) or in the main clause. Two adjectives may be 
divided between the two clauses. The substantives may remain in the main 
clause or be transferred to the relative clause. Thus, 7d relxioua 8 Ry adré& 7 dy 
Lupaxoglwy alpoio: they captured the fort of the Syracusans which was there 
T. 7. 48, Gv éyd Hero rotry ravrny iris ely peylorn wloris Sotvae of which I was 
willing to offer to the plaintiff the assurance that was most solemn D. 52. 12, 
éwcdetta: . . . Thy Sixalay Fris dorlv dworoyla to shovo what the fair line of defence 
is 19.203, fppiter 3¢ udyn.. . eyxelyoww paxpys, as elxov rapeclxpoas and the 
battle bristled with the long spears, the flesh-piercing spears, which they grasped 
N 339. 

a. From the transference of superlatives to the relative clause arise such 
expressions as #yayor cupudxous dxbcous wielorous éduvduny (1087). Similarly 

as rdxwra (acil. Stvaca or the like) as soon as, as soon as possible, érel ee 
rdyiora a8 800N Gs. 


2543. A participial or subordinate clause depending on a following main 
clause may be joined to a preceding clause containing the antecedent of the 
relative. Thus, &g7 elvac Axpow 8 ef uh ris mpoxaradhyoro, dddvaroy Ecerbat 
wapehOetvy he said that there was a height which would be impussible to pass, 
unless it was seized in advance X. A. 4.1.25. The case of the relative may be not 
that required by its own verb, but that of an omitted pronoun dependent on a 
participle or a subordinate verb inserted in the relative clause. ‘Thus, xara- 
ap Bdvoucs relxos . .. & wore 'Axapyaves raxirduevr cow Sixaornpip éxpavro 
(for p éxparro raxiodpuevos adrd) they seized a fortress which the Acarnanians 
once built and used as a common place of judgment T. 3. 108. 


2544. When the relative clause contains a verb of naming, the main clause 
is fused with the relative clause. Thus, &@a xadeirac ‘Apréudos réuevos (for 
ivfa réuevds dori, 8 xadetrar Apréudos) where there is a precinct of Artemis 
Simonides 107. 
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USE OF THE MOODS IN RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2545. The ordinary uses of the moods in relative clauses are as 
follows : 


a. The present and past tenses of the indicative without d» expreas a fact or 
the assumption of a fact. The future indicative is used to denote purpose, 
present intention, or an intended result. 

b. The indicative with d» denotes unreality. 

c. The subjunctive with 4» expresses a possible or supposed fact in future 
time or a generality in present time. The subjunctive without 4» is used in 
indirect questions (1805 b). 

d. The optative without 4» expresses a wish, a possibility less distinctly con- 
ceived, or a generality in past time. 

e. The optative with a» is potential, and is used either in conditional relative 
clauses with an optative in the main clause, or alone, as pl’ forcy drels, JF pdrg 
owlhetuev dv there is one hope by which alone we may be saved E. Hel. 815. 

f. The imperative occurs in relative clauses (1842, 2553). 

g- The infinitive occurs in relative clauses in indirect discourse (2631). 


THE USE OF THE MOODS IN CERTAIN RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2546. An extension of the deliberative subjunctive not infrequently occurs 
in relative clauses after such expressions as od« Exw, ovk for, etc., which usually 
denote baffled will, the existence of an obstacle to carrying out an act desired 
by the speaker or some one else. The subjunctive is much less common after 
the positive {yw I have the means. The pronoun or adverb introducing such 
clause is an interrogative that has taken on the function of a relative. 


2547. The subjunctive here follows primary tenses; the optative follows 
secondary tenses. 

a. ob rodro SéSocxa ph odk Exw 6 re 5H exdory Tdr Pltwy .. ., GAA ph od« Exes 
lxavods ols 56 Ido not fear that I shall not have something to give to each of my 
Sriends, but that I shall not have enough friends to give to X.A.1.7.7, obx 
Etovacy éxetvoe Sot Piywour they will not have any place whither to escape 2.4. 20, 
odkér’ elaly édrldes bro rpardéueros Odvarow . . . pryw I have no longer any hopes 
to which I may turn and escape death E. Or. 722, &e 5 re Néyn he will be able to 
say something L. 6. 42. 

b. obd8éva yap elxov Soris . . . Tas éuas éwurodas wéuvere for I had no one to 
bring my letter E. I. T. 588. 

c. Attic never, or rarely, has the positive forms fw & ri dy, toriy bs Ap 
(K 170), réurw doris dv, with the potential optative. 

2548. The subjunctive with «é in Homer does not involve will in ob« fog” 
obros dvip =. . obdé yérnrat, &: xey Darhcwy... és yatay Ixnra that man lives mot 
nor will ever be born who shall come to the land of the Phaeacians { 202; cp. 
3 756, Y 345. 103 involves a different aspect of will from that in 2647 a. 

2549. The deliberative future (1916) occurs in relative clauses; as Sarees 
porovued’ és Sduous ox Exw I do not know how we are to go home S.O.C. 1742. 
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The deliberative subjunctive is more common; as odk &xw 8 re xphowpat rots 
Aéyos [am not able to deal with your argument P. Eu. 287 c. 


2550. In a few cases the future is used like the subjunctives of 2547 a; and 
may be explained as a dependent deliberative future. Thus, od ydp ris Spyuos 
Yrrey, 003' Sroe whéwy ekepwodjoe: xépdos for there is no harbour, nor is there any 
place to which a man may voyage and sell his wares at a profit S. Ph. 303, 
abrdy ydp ce det wpounbéws Sry tpdry rics’ éxxuxdoOjocea réxns for thou thyself 
hast need of forethought whereby thou shalt extricate thyself from this trouble 
A. Pr. 86. 


2551. ov« tioriv Ss (Ses, Sov, os) are used with the future indicative to 
introduce statements as regards the future. Thus, od ydp ris fori» 8s wdpo.d’ 
alpjoerat Thy chy dxpetor Stvayty dvr’ Evpucbéws there is no one who will prefer thy 
feeble power rather than Eurystheus E. Heracl. 57, odx &@ drws bye od Seip’ 
XObvra pe thou wilt in no wise (lit. it is not possible how thou shalt) see me com- 
ing here 8. Ant.329. The indicative present or aorist is also used in statements 
as regards the present or past. All these indicatives may be dependent deliber- 
atives. Cp. 2557. 


2552. The optative without d» (probably potential) occurs in Attic poetry 
after otx fori doris (Srws, S40) and the interrogative ris érri» & (So7is) and 
Eo Srus. Thus, obk fori doris rAHy enod xelparrd mv there is no one except myself 
who could cut it A. Ch. 172, ob t08 Srws Ad~auue Ta Yevdq card I could not (lit. 
there is no way how I could) call false tidings fair A. Ag. 620, ris rdvd’ . 
Swyudruwy Exe xpdros, Sorc tévous SéEacro; who has authority in this house that 
might receive guests? Ar, Thesm. 871, fer’ ody Exws “Adxnoris és yfipas wbro; i8 
there a way by which Alcestis might reach old age? E. Alc. 52. The potential 
optative with 4» occurs after these expressions (E. Alc. 80, S. O. C. 1168, P. Lach. 
184c). Attic does not use the optative with d» after the positive form for» 
Srws (Soris). 


CLASSES OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2553. Ordinary Relative Clauses define more exactly a definite ante 
cedent, and show the mood and the negative of simple sentences. 


Indicative: rar’ dori» & eye Séopac this is what I want X. A.7. 2.34, & d0crava 
-yévn Bporay, ols nh pérpcos aldy atlas, ili-starred races of men, whose destiny is 
deyond due measure S.Ph.179, S0ey od» pgora pabhcerbe wepl abrir, évreiber 
Upuas cal éyd wpdror weiphoopa: diddoxeav I will first try to inform you (lit.) from 
the source from which you will most easily learn about them D. 27.8, wap’ éue 
adixbyuevos od welcerac Awep av Exabey AAW TW cvyyerdueros TAY co~iorar in com- 
ing to me he will not meet with the treatment he would have suffered had he con- ° 
sorted with any other of the sophists P. Pr. 318d. 

Subjunctive : “Avvros 53 wapexadétero, @ peradapuev ris Snricews Anytus has 
taken his seat here (lit.) to whom let us give a share in the investigation P. Men. 
SNe, Kr\dwv d0odvena . . . whrnp 8 ev olxois: hv od ph delays hearing that our 
another is in the house, (lit.) of whom have thou no fear S. El. 1809. 
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Optative : ofoya: A» iuds roaira rabety, ola rods éxOpods ol Geol rochoecary I think 
we should endure such things as 1 pray the gods may inflict upon our enemics 
X.A. 3.2. 3, Sépara Zxovres. . . Soa dvip Ay Pepa pbris having spears, such as a 
man could carry with difficulty 5. 4. 25, Aptoua: 3° dvretOer SOey . . . eyo rdyuer 
Ap d:ddgacus I r0ill begin at (from) that point where I can most quickly inform you 
D. 29. 6. The potential optative without d» is very rare (2552). 

Imperative : rAdryny dpdow, Av eyypddou od prhpoor Sérras Gpevdy I will tell 
thy wandering, which do thuu inscribe in the tablets of thy memory A. Pr. 788. 
On ole @’ 8 8paso», see 1842 a. 

a. Ordinary relative clauses are explanatory, and (in sense) are equivalent to 
independent codrdinated clauses. See 2490. 

b. Homer has xé or &y with the future: wap éuol ye cal AAdou, of xé pe riph- 
govo. I have others by my side who will honour me A 175. 


2554. Relative Clauses of Purpose (Final Relative Clauses) regularly 
take the future indicative, even after past tenses (negative jy). 
The antecedent of final relative clauses is usually indefinite. os 18 
commoner than éores. (The construction with the future participle 
is more frequent: 2065). 


dnul dh Sety Huds... wperBelary réurecyv, } rods per Scddtec raGra, rods 8¢ wape- 
. Suvetd I say that we must send an embassy, which will inform some of this and 
incite others 1). 2.11, réuyov rev’ Soris onuaved send some one who will announce 
E. I. T. 1209, &3oke rp Stuw rprdxovra Avdpas édAdoGar, of rods warplous vémous evy- 
ypdyouct, cad’ os wodiredcove: the people voted to choose thirty men who should 
codify the ancestral laws by which they were to conduct the government X. H. 2.3.2. 
So in local clauses: xpiyw 768° &yxos... EvOa ph ris Gera: I will hide this sword 
where no one shall see it 8. Aj. 659. 

a. After a secondary tense the future optative occurs rarely: of 8¢ rpddxorra 
upeOnocay pey éwel rdxwra Ta papa Telxn .. . Kabnpély - alpedévres 8° ép’ Gre Evyypd- 
Wat vouous, cad’ oborivas woNiredcowro xr. the thirty were chosen as soon as the 
long walls were destroyed ; and having been chosen for the purpose of codifying 
the laws, according to which they were to conduct the government, etc. X. H. 2. 
3.11. In local clauses: S. O. IT’. 796. 

b. A past purpose may be expressed by &zedXow and the infinitive. Thus, 
yavapxoy wmpocératay Adxléay, bs Eueddev éwiwredoerOar they appointed Alcidas as 
admiral who was tn sail in command T. 8. 16. 

c. Homer uses the subjunctive (with «é, except I’ 287) after primary tenses, 
the optative after secondary tenses. Thus, udercs édXebcera:, bs xévp ro adryeu 
636» a seer will come to tell thee the way «x 538, Ayyedoy Fray bs dyyelhee yurocel 
they sent a messenger to tell the woman 0468. The future also occurs ( 332). 
The present or aorist optative is rare in Attic (S. Tr. 908, Ph. 281). 


2555. Relative Clauses of Cause take the indicative (negative os). 
os 18 More common than éores. 


Gaupacrdy roveis, 8s ( = Sri od) tyiy . . . ob8e» 3idws you do a strange thing 
tn giving us nothing X.M.2.7.18, Aokla d2@ péudopar, boris pw’ éwdpas Upyer 
avoo.wraroy Tois uéy Adyous nippave err. I blame Lozxias, who after inciting me ct 
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a deed most unhallowed, cheered me with words, etc. E. Or. 285. So when the 
relative is a dependent exclamation (olos = Sr: rowiros, etc., 2687). 

a. ye is often added to 8s or do7is. 

b. »#% is used when there is also an idea of characteristic (of such a sort) 
or condition (perhaps to avoid a harsher form of statement). Cp. 2700 g. 


2556. Relative Clauses of Result (Consecutive Relative Clauses) 
usually take the indicative (for ofos, écos with the infinitive see 2497). 
The negative is ob when the relative clause approximates dove (ov) 
with the indicative, as is generally the case when the main clause is 
negative, expressed or implied. Here dors is commoner than ds. 
The negative is 47 when the relative clause expresses an intended 
(2557) or anticipated (2558) result, where dore wy with the infinitive 
would be less precise. 


rls ovrw palvera: Soris ob Bobderas gol piros elvar; who ts so mad that he does 
not wish to be a friend to you ? X. A. 2. 5.12, ovdev yap ovrw Bpaxd Sedov éxdrepor . 
elxov @ obx eixvotvro ddAjAwy for each side did not have weapons so short that 
they could not reach each other X. H. 7. 5.17. 

a. The indicative with dy and the optative with &» are rare. Thus, zis 3° #» 
ourws . . . plicadhvas, Soris édurhOn By Araxroy abroy broustvac lietv; who was 
such a hater of Athens that he could endure to see himself not at his post ? Lyc. 
39, rls ovrws loxiipts, 8s... ptyes Sévacr’ dy paxdpevos orparevesOar who is so 
vigorous that he could carry on war while battling with cold ? X.C.6.1.16. A 
potential optative with & follows a potential optative in P. R. 360 b. 


2557. The indicative is normal in consecutive relative clauses 
introduced by ovx gorw doris (od), oddeis éoriv Goris (ov), ovK eorty Grws 
(ov), eiviv of, gory ols, etc. 

obk Eariv obddels Saris obx abrdy diret there ts no one who does not love himself 
Men. Sent. 407, obx torcv Srws FBny xrhoy wadev ads in no way canst thou regain 
thy youth E. Heracl. 707. See 2651. 

a. The indicative with 4» and the optative with dy also occur. Thus, ov ydp 
Hv S re by ewocetre for there was nothing that you could have done D.18.438, d» 
ob« Earcv Sores ox dy xaradppovicaer whom every one would despise I. 8. 62. 

b. On the subjunctive and optative without dy, see 2546, 2647, 2552. 


2558. The future indicative is often used to express an intended 
result (negative 7). 

dvénrov éxl rootrouvs léva: Gy xparhods ph xaracxfoe ris it is senseless to 
attack men of such a kind that we shall not hold them in subjection tf we con- 
quer them T.6. 11, obra: && rowabr’ . . . drorxhoovra, é dy nnd? av dreoby 7 KivnOh- 
govras these men shall make promises in consequence of which the Athenians 
actil not better themselves under any circumstances (lit. even if anything occurs) 
D. 19. 324. 


2559. The future indicative is especially common when the main 
clause contains an idea of ability, capacity, or characteristic, and the 
relative clause denotes what is to be expected of the subject. 
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lxavol dopev .. . byiv wéupa: vats re cal Avdpas ofrives cuppaxotrral re «al 
Thy d8dy iyyfoovra: (cp. Sore cuppdxerOar) we are able to send you ships and 
men who will fight with you and direct your journey X.A. 5.4.10, ofre w)oia 
fore rd dwdtovra otre ciros > Opepopueda pévovres we have neither ships to correy 
us away nor provisions to feed us while we remain 6. 6. 20, detral reves Saris 
abroy évice he needs some one to improve him P. Eu.306d, (&8e) pidiope 
vixfioat rowlro &: of wxeis dwododyra a bill had to be passed of such a character 
as to destroy the Phocians D. 19. 48. 


2560. Conditional Relative Clauses may be resolved into if clauses, 
ds (darts) Corresponding to ed ris and ds (Goris) dy to day rus. The 
negative is 417. 

a. The antecedent of conditional relative clauses is indefinite (2505 b). 

b. Such relative clauses, like temporal clauses, correspond in form to the 
protases of ordinary conditional sentences. Conditional relative sentences 
show, in general, the same substitutions permitted in the corresponding con- 
ditional sentences. és ad» is always generic, é47 may be particular in prose. 


2561. The correspondence in construction between the common 
forms of conditional, temporal, and conditional relative, sentences 
is shown by the following table: 


Present 
Simple : et (dre, 8) re tree dldwoe 
Unreal : ef (dre, 8) re elxer éd5ldou ap 
General : édy re ( Sray rt, § rr) txn Sldwore 

Past 

Simple : ef (Sre, 5) rT elxev (Erxer) édl80u (Z5wxe) 
Unreal : ef (Sre, 8) re Ecxev (elxer) ESwxev (€5ldov) Ar 
General : ef (dre, 8) re yor édldou 

Future 
More Vivid: éd» re (Sray re, Stiav) Ixy Soboe 
Less Vivid: ef (dre, 8) re Exou 3:8oln (Soln) de 


N. — English cannot always, without obscurity, use a relative to translate dre 
or 6 rs with an unreal indicative ; in such cases when(ever) or whatever are best 
rendered by if ever. Cp. 2396. 


PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


First Form 
SIMPLE PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 
2562. Simple present and past conditional relative clauses have 


the present or past indicative. The main clause has the indicative 
or any other form of the simple sentence (cp. 2298, 2300). 


ob yap & rphrrovccpy ol Sixacor, ANN’ A (= ef Tiva) wh wpdrrover, rabra héyas for 
tt is not what the just do, but what they do not du, that you keep telling uw 
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X. M. 4.4. 11, rdyx 'EXAjpwr of (= ef reves) wh Eruyor ey rats rdteocy Byres els ras 
rates &Geov those of the Greeks who happened not to be in rank ran into their 
ranks X. A. 2.2.14, 8céBaddev abrdy 5 rt Ebvato he slandered him all he could 
6.1.32, Avdpas 7Ov AOnvalwy dwéxrevay Soo wh étévevoay they killed all of the 
Athenians who had not escaped by swimming T. 2.90, 8 8é ye pnder xaxdy wore? 
003’ dy revos en xaxot alriov; and that which produces no evil cannot be the cause 
of any evil either? P.R.379b, & uh rpoohner uyr’ Axove uhO’ Spa neither hear 
nor behold that which beseems thee nut Men. Sent. 39, 8eris 9» éx Biel, recphc bw 
vixay whoever longs to live, lel him strive to conquer X. A. 3. 2. 39. 

a. Since the antecedent of these clauses is indefinite, simple present condi- 
tional relative clauses with the present indicative in the main clause often have 
the value of general conditions. But general clauses with &: (44) usually take 
the subjunctive or optative (2567, 2568), and those with 8e7:s (u%) the indic- 
ative (2569). 

2563. If the relative clause expresses a present intention or neces- 
sity, the future indicative may be used. 

év rotry xexwd\do 0a (1950) eddxe: éxdory ra rpdypara @ uh ris abrds wrapéora 
each thought that progress was surely impeded in any undertaking in which he 
twcas not going to take part in person (= éy rotry xexwd0Ta ph wapécouar) 
T.2. 8 Cp. P.Th.186c. More common is “«é\d\w with the present or future 
infinitive: Brow Bre. . . dxdoe cuvoloey iyiy pé\de may you adopt whatever 
course is likely to be of advantage to you all D. 38. 36. 

a. Elsewhere the future indicative is not regular in conditional relative 
sentences. 

Second Form 


PRESENT AND PAST UNREAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2564. Present and past unreal conditional relative clauses have a 
secondary tense of the indicative. The main clause has a secondary 
tense with dy (cp. 2303). 

otre yap &y abrol éwexetpotuer wpdrrey ad (= ef riva) wh hriordueda xrr. for (if 
that were 80) neither should we ourselves be undertaking (as we are) to do what 
we did not understand, etc. P. Charm. 1716, of raides iudy, door (= ef rives) 
érOd8e Zoay, bxd rotrwy dy UBpliovro (if that were so) your children, as many of 
them as were present (but none were present), would be insulted by these men 
L. 12. 98, éxérepa rotrwy éxolncer, oddernds Av rrovy rrotows Foar whichever of 
these things he had done, they would be no less rich than any one 82. 28. 


FUTURE CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


Third Form 
MORE VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 
2565. Conditional relative clauses that vividly anticipate the 


realization of a future event take the subjunctive with dy. The 
rmiain clause has the future indicative or any other form referring to 


-he future. 
GREEK GRAM. — 37 
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T@ dvipl dv Av (= ddv riva) Ernode weloopar I will obey whatever man you may 
choose X. A. 1.38.18, ofs (for a) A» of Adroe Epydfwwra, robras od xphoy what- 
ever others acquire by labour, that you shall enjoy X.M. 2.1.25, wesphoopa: 6 ri 
Ay Sévwpae buds dyabdy rocety I will try tv do you all the good Tean X. A. 6. 1.33, 
Swot By ELOw, Aéyorros €uoG dxpodcovra ol véot wherever I go the youny men will 
listen to my speaking P. A.37d, dwéxpivas 8 re dy oe épwrd answer whatever [ 
ask you L.12. 24, éwrecOe Sry Av ris tryfrac folluw where any one may lead you 
T. 2.11, os dv (= ddy ras) éyd efrw, reiOdpeba let us all obey as I shall bid B 139. 
Potential optative: der’ dropiyos ay fyriv’ dy BotAy Slixyy sv thut you can get off 
in any suit you please Arc. Nub. 1151. 

a. The future indicative is scarcely ever used in a conditional relative clause 
of this sort (T. 1. 22 Sco: BovrAfoorra: ; cp. 1913). 

b. Homer has some cases of the subjunctive without «é or d» (e.g. N 234). 
Houner sometimes uses the future with «é or dy in the main clause: 6 5é cep xexo- 
Adcerat, Sv xey Ixwpar and he will be wroth to whom I shall come A 139. 


Fourth Form 
LESS VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2566. Conditional relative clauses that set forth less vividly the 
realization of a future event take the optative. The main clause 
has the optative with dy. 


éxvolny Ay els Ta wrota éufalvay ad (= ef Tiva) tyiv Kipos doly I should hesitut. 
to embark in the vessels that Cyrus might give us X.A.1.3. 17, 8 6 uh dyary ,, 
005’ Av gidot nor could he love what he does not desire P. Lys. 216 b. 

a. The main clause has the optative without d» in wishes: ddpa Cede Fx ox, 
Srri Sidoiey may he keep the gifts of the gods whatever they may give o 142. 

b. Homer sometimes uses «é or d» in the relative clause (¢ 161). 


GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


Fifth Form 
PRESENT GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2567. Present general conditional relative clauses have d» with 
the subjunctive. The main clause has the present indicative or an 
equivalent. 


véos 5° dwb\du0” Syriy’ (= ef riva) Ay pry Oebs ‘he dieth young, whome’er a qed 
doth love’ Stob. Flor. 120.18, obs (= ef rivas) Ay Gog pedoncvdbrws Exovras wr v0s 
rovs wodeulous, ring whomever he sees zealous of danger in the face of the enemy, 
these he honours X. H. 6. 1. 6, yapodol re dwébGen Ay BodrAwvras, exdidduel re els ovs 
av €6é\wor they both get a wife from whatever fumily they please and give their 
daughters in marriage to whomsvcever they choose P.R. 618d, rarpis ydp dor: 
waco’ ty av rpdrry Tis e for every land is a man’s own country wheresoever he 
fares well Ar. Plut. 1151. 

a. Gnomic aorist in the main clause: 8s xe Ocots éwiwel@yrar, pdda rt’ Lxrdwe 
avrou whoever obeys the gods, him they most do hear A 218. 
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b. The subjunctive without a» («é) is usual in Homer and occurs occasionally 
in Attic and lyric poetry. Thus, dv@pdrous épopa xal rivurac ds ris dudpry he 
watches over men and punishes whoever transgresses v 214, ray 6¢ rypovwr 
uddtiora Avwota’ al daric’ abdalperor but those gricfs pain the most which are 
seen to be self-sought S.O. T. 1231. Cases of the sort appear in Hdt., but are 
very rare in Attic prose, e.g. T.4.18. The subjunctive without &» («é) is much 
commoner in Homer than in the corresponding clauses with e/ (2339). 

c. The apodosis here usually expresses a general truth, less often iterative 
action. In 2568 the apodosis refers to iterative action, usually on the part of 
designated individuals. 


Sizth Form 
PAST GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2568. Past general conditional relative clauses have the optative. 
The main clause has the imperfect or an equivalent. 


del rpds @ (= el wpbs rin) eln Epyy, rodro Uxparrey whatever work he was 
engaged in, that he always performed X. H. 4.8.22, &rparrey a Séteer atrp he 
always did whatever he pleased D. 18. 235, wdvras . .. Scous AdBorev BcépOecpor they 
used to destroy as many as they captured T.2.67, €@jpa Srov wep émirvyxdvocer 
Onpiows he used to hunt wherever they fell in with large game X.C.8.3. 6, 
dvéxpayoyv ... lxerevovoa: rdvras Sry évrvyxdvoer ph hetyew they screamed out, 
entreating all they met not to flee X. C. 8. 8. 67. 

a. An iterative tense with 4» in the main clause: Sry péAdor dpioroworeta Bax 
Td orpdrevpa ..., éwartyyayev dy rd xépas, when the squadron was about to take 
breakfast, he would draw back the wing X. 1. 6. 2. 28. 


INDICATIVE FORM OF GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2569. The present indicative instead of the subjunctive with dy 
occurs in general conditional relative clauses (cp. 2342). This occurs 
chiefly after dors, which is itself sufficiently general in meaning. 


otrives wpds ras tuudopas youn Feira NUWodvTal, Epyy 5¢ uddtora dvréxovew 
those who in feeling are least depressed at misfortunes, in action resist them most 
T. 2.64, Soris 8 éwl peyloros 1d éxipBovov AapBdver, dpOas BovreKerar he coun- 
sels wisely who incurs envy in @ great cause 2.64, doris 38¢ wrotror 4 edyéverar 
eiordwv yauet rornpdy, udpss éoriw whoever fires his gaze on wealth or noble 
Zineage and weds a wicked woman, is a fool E. El.1007, 8 re caddy plrov del 
whatsoever is fair ts dear forever E. Bacch. 881. 

a. Cases of the imperfect instead of the optative are rare and generally il! 
supported: drov gero thy rarplda ri wpedtcev, ob rbvwv Iptero whenever he 
thought that he could benefit his country in any respect, he did not shrink from 
toed X. Ag. 7.1. Cp. X.A. 1.1.6, 1. 9. 27. 

2570. The indicative is generally used in parenthetical or appended relative 
~Javuses with 8eris (doris wor). Thus, dovrAedouer Oeots, 5 re ror’ eloty ol Geol we 
serve the gods, whatever those gods are E. Or. 418. 
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a. The subjunctive with 4» is also used when the reference is to future time 
or to general present time. Cp. Aes. 1. 127, D. 4. 27. 


LESS USUAL FORMS OF CONDITIONAL RELATIVE SENTENCES 


2571. The potential optative with d» in the main clause with the indicative 
(2562) or subjunctive (2565) in the relative clause. 


2572. Indicative with 4» or potential optative with 4» in the relative clause. 

Syrwy Ay iets els rabrny Thy rakiy Kareorhoare . .., obros.. . TOY tour ar 
alris fy xaxOv Sowvrep cal obros whomsoever you might have appointed to this 
post, such a one would have been the cause of as many evils as this man has been 
D. 19.29, ras 8’ éw’ Idduplous . . . wal Sroe ris Ay efxot wapadelxw orparelas I omit 
his expeditions against the Illyrians and many others (lit. whithersoever) one 
might speak of D.1.13. Cp. X. Ag. 2.24. 


2573. The optative in the relative clause with the present or future indica- 
tive or the imperative inthe main clause (cp. 2359). With the present this occurs 
especially in general statements and maxims, The main clause is often intro- 
duced by a verb requiring the infinitive. 

GAN’ dv works ortoee, rovde xph crbecvy but whomever the State might appoint, 
him we must obey S. Ant. 666, rod per atrdy Adyerr, A uh cadds eldelyn, kpyer Aa: 
det one should refrain from saying oneself what one does not know for certaia 
X. C. 1.6. 19. 

a. The present indicative sometimes may have the force of an emphatic 
future ({ 286). Sometimes the optative indicates a case that is not likely to 
occur; a8 dAXAg veperaroy, Sris rocatrd ye péfor you are ready to be wroth with 
another, supposing any one do such things ¥ 404. 

b. Other examples of the present: Homer P 631 (doubtful) ; Theognis 688 ; 
Aes. Pr. 638; Soph. O. T. $15, 979; Lys. 12. 84; Xen. C. 2. 4. 10, 7. &. 56, H. 
3. 4. 18, 7.3. 7; Plato Charm. 164 a, Eu. 292e (doubtful), L. 927c. Temporal: 
S. Tr. 92, P. R. 332 a. 

c. The future indicative occurs in r 510 (temporal N 317); the perfect indica- 
tive in A 262 and w 254 (temporal) ; the aorist imperative in X.C. 1.4.14. 


DEPENDENT SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES (2574-2635) 


2574. A subordinate clause may play the part of a substantive in 
relation to the main clause. Such clauses are generally the object. 
sometimes the subject, of the verb of the main clause. 

elwev Sri od worepor wroinodyevor Hrovey he said that they had not come to wage 
war X. A.5. 5,24, rpaccor Srws ris BofOea tte they were managing how some 
reinforcements should come T.3.4, Sé50uKa wh... érchadupeba THe ofaade d500 
I am afraid lest we may forget the way home X.A.8.2.25; Oéyero Gre . . . 
IIdXos Scov ob wapeln it was said that Polus had all but arrived 7. 2.5. 


2575. There are four main divisions of substantive clauses. 

1. Dependent Statements: subordinate clauses stating that some 
thing is; as A€ya ds oder eorw ddudrepov dypys. he says that nothiny 
in more unjust than talk about a man’s character Aes. 1. 125. 
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2. Dependent Clauses of will or desire: subordinate clauses denot- 
ing that something should be or should be done. These clauses have 
been treated under the following divisions : 

a. Dependent clauses after verbs of effort (2209). 

b. Dependent clauses after verbs of fearing (2221). 

N. —On dependent voluntative clauses with the accusative and infinitive (in- 
direct petition), see 1991 ff. 

3. Dependent Questions: subordinate clauses asking a question; 
both parts of the sentence together forming a statement; as jpwrov 
6 rt dori ro mpaypa I asked what the matter was X. A. 5. 7, 23. 

4. Dependent Exclamations: subordinate clauses setting forth an 
exclamation; both parts of the sentence together forming a state- 
ment; a8 Sabewpevos airav conv pév xapay Kai oiav éxouey observing how 
great the extent of their territory was and how eacellent its quality 
X. A. 3.1.19. 


DEPENDENT STATEMENTS 


2576. Dependent statements, or subordinate clauses stating that 
something is, are expressed in various ways: 

1. By an infinitive, with or without an accusative (explained in 1972 ff., 
2016 ff.). Thus, voulfw yap buds éuol elvar xal warpl3a xal plrous for I think that 
you are both fatherland and friends to me X. C. 1. 3,6, olac eldévae I think that I 
know P. Pr.312 ¢. 

2. By a participle, with or without an accusative (explained in 2106 ff.). 
Thus, o& yap gdecar abrdy reOynxéra for they did not know that he was dead 
X. A.1. 10.16, péuynuar dxotoas I remember that ITheard X.C.1. 6.6. 

3. By 6rc or ws (and some other conjunctions) with the indicative or optative. 
On this form of dependent statement see 2577 ff., and under Indirect Discourse. 

a. In any form of substantive clause the subject of the subordinate verb may 
be made the object of the principal verb (2182). 

b. A clause with dr: (ws) may precede the principal clause. Cp. 2586. 


DEPENDENT STATEMENTS INTRODUCED BY Sr or és 


2577. The conjunctions dr or ds that introduce dependent state- 
ments in the indicative and optative 

After verbs of saying, knowing, perceiving, showing, etc. 

After verbs of emotion (rejoicing, grieving, wondering), etc. 

Or such dependent statements contain an explanation of the main 
-Jause or of a word in that clause, no special verb introducing the 
-on junction. 

rowuro Akwy éxavety rSv dvdpdv rSy thre vavuaxnodyrwy, ors roy. . . PdBor 
pérAvo ay TO ‘ENNjvwy tt is right to praise this in the men who engaged in the 
ea-fight of those days, (namely) that they dispelled the fear felt by the Greeks 
> Menex. 241b 
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2578. The conjunctions introducing dependent statements are ér 
(Homeric also orri, 6 and ore), ds, dudrt, orws (rarely), ovvexa and d6ov- 
vexa (both poetic). 


a. Sr. meaning that was originally, like Hom. o, perhaps an accusative of the 
inner object (cognate) : é6p@ 8 vooets lit. J see whut sickness you are sick (= 
visor voce’s). But by the time of Homer both o and or: had become mere formal 
conjunctions. Hom. ore that seems to be a weakened ore when; but this is 
disputed. 

b. Sidr originally = 8:4 rodro, ors on account of this, that = because (as T. 1. 
62); then = orc that in Hdt. and in Attic after Isocrates, who uses écér« for or: 
to avoid hiatus. 

c. os strictly an old ablative of os (2989) meaning how, in what ray, as 
in exclamatory clauses and indirect questions, ‘The meaning how (cp. hore that) 
may be seen in olda yap ds por ddWdverat KruTOs évvorlyaos for I know how (that) 
the famed earth-shaker has been wroth against me e 423, and also in Attic (And. 
2.14; I. 2.8, 3.10, 16.11, 16.15; Aes, 2.35; D. 24.139). The development of 
ws how to ws that followed from the use of as after verbs siguifying to see, per- 
ceive, know, and the like. Cp. ‘he sayed how there was a knight.”’ 

d. Swes (2929) that is common in Herodotus (oxws), rare in Attic, most 
used in poetry and Xenophon. From its original use in indirect questions crus 
how gradually acquired the meaning that. Thus, dd’ bras uey . . . eyed &yOopm 
buis rpépwr, und’ Urovoetre do not even entertain the thought that Iam annoyed 
at maintaining you X.C.3. 3. 20. 

@. otvexa = ob Evexa, for rodrou Evexa, 5, properly causal: on account of (1s 
regards) this, that, and then = that, even in Homer (Odyssey and A 21) ar-l 
later in poetry. Thus, édyyedAe . . . ovvex’ Oldlxous rotair’ Eveqwe warol roit 
atrod yépa announce that Oedipus has distributed such honours to his sons 
S. O. C. 1393. 

f. S0ovvexa = Srov Evexa, for rotrou évexa, 6r:; and then = that. It is found 
only in tragedy, as &yyedre . . . dOovvexa TéOynx’ 'Opéorns report that Orestes is 
dead S. El. 47. 


2579. Some verbs of saying are followed either by Src or os or by an 
infinitive (2017). In most cases the choice is optional with the writer. Affirm- 
ative clauses usually take the infinitive or é7:; but as is apparently preferred 
to ér: when a writer wishes to mark a statement as an opinion, a pretext, as 
untrue, and so when the main clause is negative, or when the subordinate clau~ 
is negative (or both are negative). Thus, vopulfovecy ol éxelvy AvOpwwoa . .. ws 
“Hoawros xadxever the local belief is that Hephaestus is working at his forge TT. 
3.88, dcaBarwy avdrods ws oddéer ddyGes dv vp Exouer» slanderously attacking thew 
on the score that their intentions were not sincere 5.45, wodAdacs €Oatpaca ris. 
wore \dyas "AOnvalous freccay ol ypaydueroc Lwxpdryny ws Agios ely Oardrov I har 
often wondered with what possible arguments the accusers of Socrates succee<ied 
tn convincing the Athenians that he deserved death X.M.1,1.1, 0b rotre \4. 
ws ov det wore xal éddrrom Ere poply lévac I do not say (this) that it is not eres 
necessary tu attack the enemy with a still smaller detachment X.C. 5. 4.20. és. 
may be used of an untrue statement designed to create belief (S. El. 43). 
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a. Dependent statements in the optative in indirect discourse after verbs of 
saying are chiefly post-Homeric. 

2580. Verbs of thinking almost always take the infinitive (2018) but as 
occurs ; a8 With poulfw T. 3.88 (2579), éralgw 5.9, ofouar X. H. 6.3. 12, bwodap- 
Bdvrw X.C.8, 3.40. rc is very rare (with ofovacin P. Ph. 87). Aoylfopas (Src) 
is a verb of saying. 

a. paprup® with Src (ws) expresses reality ; with the infinitive it denotes 
uncertainty. 

2581. Verbs of intellectual perception usually take Sr: (a) ; less often the 
participle, which is normal after verbs of physical perception. A verb of physi- 
cal perception, if followed by rc (ws), virtually becomes a verb of intellectual 
perception. 

2582. Many verbs take Sr: (ws) or the participle either in indirect discourse 
or not in indirect discourse (2100-2115). Here the construction with the finite 
verb is less dependent than that with the participle ; but the meaning is essen- 
tially the same in Attic. Many verbs take Sr: (#s), the infinitive, or the parti- 
ciple, often without great difference in meaning in Attic (2123-2145). 

2583. &r: (ws), when separated from its clause by another clause, may be 
repeated. Thus, @revyer Sri, ef wh xaraBhoovrac. .., Sri xaraxaboer . . . Tas 
xwpas he said that, if thry did not descend, he would burn their villages to the 
ground X.A.7.4.5. 

2584. The personal Sfrés els Ett, AavOdve Sre, etc. are often used instead of 
the impersonal 896» darcy Sri, AavOdver Sri, etc. Thus, 8re rovnpdrarol elacy ovdé 
oé AavOd vovery not even you fail to perceive that they are the very worst X. O. 1.19, 

2585. Srov Sri (SnrAovdri) evidently, ofS Srv (cd of6’ Ere) surely, ed toh Ere 
be assured are so often used parenthetically and elliptically as to become mere 
forinal expressions requiring no verb. &r: here loses all conjunctive force. Thus, 
Exe: Sh ovrwot BAdov Sri rovTwy wépe the case then stands clearly thus ahout these 
matters P. G. 487 d, ofr’ av iets ofd’ re éxratcacbe nor assuredly would you have 
ceased 1). 6.29, xal rdvrwy old’ Sri Snodvrwy y’ Ay (for cal of3° Sri rdvres Phoadr 
y’ 4v) and all assuredly would say 9.1. 

a. Plato (Sophistes and Leges) uses 57Xov (éorl») ws for 84dor Sri. 

2586. &r: (and by analogy ws) are often attached loosely to the main clause 
with the meaning asa proof (in support) of the fact that. Thus, &r¢ 3° ovrw rair’ 
Fee, Aéye por 7d TOU KadXco Oévous pijgiopa asa proof of the fact that this is sn, 
read me the bill of Callisthenes 1D. 18. 37. 

2587. Verbs of emotion (to rejoice, grieve, be angry, wonder, etc.) take S74 
(@s) with a finite verb (negative oJ), but more commonly the participle (2100) 
when the subject is not changed. 

a. Hom. prefers &r:, ws to the participle or infinitive. 

b. The accusative and infinitive with verbs of emotion are rare ; as with daupdtw 
E. Alc. 1130. (@avydgw may be followed by a dependent question : D. 37.44). 

c. On verbs of emotion with ei instead of 5r:, os (negative, generally 44), see 
2247. On the use in dependent exclamations, see 2687. ; 

2588. pépvynpa:, ofSa, dxodw and like verbs, may take Sre instead of or: 
(2395 A.N.). Cp., in Homer, 396, x 424, 
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INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2569. The words or thoughts of a person may be quoted in direct 
or indirect form after verbs, or other expressions, of saying or thinking. 

a. In reporting a speech, in making a quotation, or in dialogue, a verb of 
_ saying is often repeated (P. Pr.310 b, 345c, X.A.7.6.5-6). So also in such 
cases as IIdvdeca elev, ANNA Odpper, Ey, S Kipe X. C. 7.3.13. 


2590. (I) Direct Discourse (Oratio Recta). —In a direct quotation 
the words or thoughts quoted are given at first hand in the exact 
form used by the original speaker or thinker. 


Meyapées Exeuror éxt rods orpariyous T Oy “ENAHvwy xhpixa, dxcedperos Se 6 ciput 
pds abrovs Edeye rdde° “ Meyapdes Adyougr> * jpyeis, Avdpes odppaxor, ob Surarol elper 
Thy Tlepoéwy txrwor SéxerGar pow.’ the Megarians sent a herald to the generals 
of the Greeks, and on his arrival the herald spoke as follows. ‘* The Megarians 
say: ‘we, oh allies, are not able to sustain the attack of the Persian cavairy by 
ourselves’? Hdt. 9. 21; and often in Hdt. (cp. 3. 40, 3. 122, 5. 24, 7. 150, 8 140). 

a. Direct quotation may, in prose, be introduced by 87, which has the value 
of quotation marks. Thus, ol 3¢ elroy Sri Ixavol éoper but they said (that) ‘' we 
are ready’? X.A.6,4.10. So usually when the finite verb is omitted ; as dwexpi- 
varo Sri od he answered (that) ‘‘no’’ 1.6.7. The use of direct speech introduced 
by Sr: is, in general, that of familiar style. The first example is Hdt. 2.116. as 
for Sr: is very rare (Dinarchus 1.12,1.102). Cp. ‘‘ the emperor sends thee this 
word that, if thou love thy sons, let Marcus . . ., or any one of you, chop off 
your hand’ Shakesp. Tit. Andr. 8. 1. 161. 


2591. (II) Indirect Discourse (Oratio Obliqua). In an indirect 
quotation the words or thoughts are given at second hand with certain 
modifications to indicate that the words or thoughts are reported. 

a. The original form may be preserved except that there is a change from 
the first or second person to the third person: 80 rdyr’ é6éX\ec Séperas H 3 
reporting wdvr’ €0é\w Séuerac H 364, In such cases there is no grammatical 
dependence, 

b. The narrator may report in dependent form the words or thoughts of a 
person from the point of view of that person. This is the common form of 
indirect discourse. : 

c. The narrator may report in dependent form the words or thoughts of a 
person from his own point of view. See 2624. 


2592. The constructions of indirect discourse are regulated by the 
character of the leading verb or expression. 

‘a. Verbs of saying take either Sr: or ws and a finite verb or the infinitive 
(2017, 2579). 

b. Most verbs of thinking and believing take the infinitive (2018, cp. 2580). 

c. Most verbs of knowing, perceiving, hearing, showing take the participle 
(2106, 2110), but admit the construction with dr: or ds. Some are followed by 
the infinitive (2123 ff.). 
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d. On the construction of verbs of hoping, promising, and swearing, see 1868, 
1990, 2024. 

2593. Indirect discourse is said to be implied in subordinate clauses 
dependent on verbs which involve an idea of saying or thinking (2622). 


2594. A speaker may state his own words or thoughts in the 
form of indirect discourse. Cp. 2614, 2615, ete. 


2595. Clauses standing in indirect discourse are substantive 
clauses, and usually object of the leading verb; its subject, when that 
verb is passive or intransitive. The infinitive in substantive clauses 
after verbs of saying and thinking retains the time of the correspond- 
ing finite verb of direct discourse. 


2596. Indirect questions (2677) have the constructions of indirect 
discourse. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2597. Simple and compound sentences, and principal clauses of 
complex sentences, introduced by ore or ws are treated as follows: 


2596. (I) After primary tenses, the original mood and tense are 
retained, except that the person of the verb may be changed. 


2599. (II) After secondary tenses, primary tenses of the indicative 
and all subjunctives may be changed to the same tense of the opta- 
tive; but an indicative denoting unreality (with or without dy) is re- 
tained. Imperfects and pluperfects are generally retained (2623 b). 


2600. The verb of simple and compound sentences, and of principal 
clauses of complex sentences, when introduced by a verb taking the 
infinitive or participle, passes into the infinitive or participle in the 
corresponding tense. dy is kept, if it was used in the direct form. 


2601. Subordinate clauses of complex sentences introduced by 
Orc OF ws are treated as follows: 

2602. (I) Subordinate clauses of a sentence introduced by a leading 
verb in a primary tense, must remain unchanged in mood and tense. 


2603. (II) If subordinate clauses are introduced by a leading verb 
in a secondary tense, all primary tenses of the indicative and all sub- 
junctives (with or without dy) may be changed to the corresponding 
tenses of the optative without dy. All secondary tenses of the in- 
dicative (with or without dy) remain unchanged. 

2604. Verbs standing in subordinate clauses of sentences intro- 
duced by a leading verb requiring the participle or the infinitive, 
follow the rules of 2602, 2603. 
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2605. The principal and subordinate clauses of the direct form 
retain the names principal and subordinate in indirect discourse 
though the whole clause in which they stand itself depends on the 
verb introducing the indirect discourse (the leading verb). 


2606. The change from direct to indirect discourse is almost 
always a change of mood, not of tense. The time of a participle 
introducing indirect discourse is determined by that of the leading 
verb. The person of the verb is often changed. 


2607. ay of the direct form is retained in indirect discourse except 
when a dependent subjunctive with dy becomes optative after a 
secondary tense. Here édy, éray, éreddy, ws dy, etc., become ei, dre, 
éredy, ews, etc. 


2608. The same negative (od or »7) used in the direct discourse is 
commonly kept in the indirect form. But in some cases with the 
infinitive and participle uy takes the place of od (2723 ff., 2730, 2737). 


2609. No verb ever becomes subjunctive by reason of indirect dis- 
course. The subjunctive (with or without dv) may, after a secondary 
tense, become optative without dy. 


2610. No verb can be changed to the optative in indirect dis- 
course except after a secondary tense, and since, even after a 
secondary tense, indicatives or subjunctives may be retained for 
vividness, no verb must become optative by reason of indirect dis- 
course. 


2611. All optatives with or without ay in the direct form are re- 
tained (with or without dy) in indirect discourse introduced by ore 
or ds. After verbs requiring the participle or infinitive, such opta- 
tives in principal clauses become participles or infinitives (with or 
without dv), but remain unchanged in subordinate clauses. 

a. The optative in indirect discourse may represent either the indicative or 
the subjunctive after a secondary tense. 

b. A present optative in indirect discourse may represent (1) the present 
indicative; (2) the imperfect (2623 b) indicative; (8) the present subjunctive 
with or without &»; (4) the present optative. 


2612. The imperative is commonly replaced in indirect discourse 
by a periphrasis with yowva. Cp. 2633 b. 


2613. The retention of the mood of direct discourse, where either 
the direct or indirect form is possible, lies solely in the option of the 
writer or speaker, The vivid form reproduces the time and situation 
in which the quoted words were used. The vivid form is preferred 
by some writers, as Thucydides; the indirect form by others, as the 
orators, Plato, and Xenophon. 
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SIMPLE SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 
1. Indicative and Optative after &m or o& 


2614. After primary tenses, the verb of the direct form remains 
unchanged in mood and tense. 

Adyaa 8° ws UBporhs elu he says that I am an insolent person L. 24. 16 
(= bBpsorhs ef), AX’ evvoety xp Totro pév, yuvaty’ Sri Epipev but we must remem- 
ber on the one hand that we were burn women S. Ant. 61, old’ Sri 068" A» rotré 
po. épéupou I know that you would not blame me eren for this X.O. 2. 16, 
dwexplvaro Sri ovdée» dy robrwr efra he replied that he would say nothing of this 
X. A. 5.6.37 (= dp efroru). 


2615. After secondary tenses, an indicative without ay usually 
becomes optative, but may be retained unchanged. An indicative 
with dy and an optative with dy are retained. 

a. Optative for Indicative. —&yrnwoay Sri xevds 6 PbBos en they recognized 
that their fear was groundless X.A.2.2.21 (= éorl), Bretay Sri wéupece odas 6 
"IvSd» Baoweds they said that the king of the Indians had sent them X.C. 2.4.7 
(= Exepyer judas), HyyéNOn Ere Arryuévor elev ol Aaxedadvor . . . xal Ieloardpos 
reOvain it was reported that the Lacedaemonians had been defeated and that 
Peisander was dead X. H. 4.3.10 (= Arrnuévor clot and ré0vpxe). 

N.— The first example of the optative in indirect discourse is later than 
Homer (Hymn to Aphrodite 214). Aeschylus has four cases. See 2624 c. 

b. Direct Form Retained. — 5:90 Adyos Bre Sedu adrovs Kipos a report spread 
that Cyrus was pursuing them X. A. 1.4.7, dwoxpivduevo: Sri wéupovor wpéo Bes, 
eb00s drh\dakav they withdrew immediately on answering that they would send 
envoys T. 1.90 (= réupouer). See also 2623, 2625. 


2. Infinitive and Participle 


2616. The infinitive and participle are used in indirect discourse 
to represent the finite verb of direct discourse. 

bw wrrevoy éxl Bacihéa lévac they suspected that they were to go against the king 
X.A.6.1.8 (= (ev), fn 9 Ake Aaxedacuorlous 4 abrot droxrevety he said that he 
would either bring the Lacedaemonians or kill them on the spot V.4.28 (= dé, 
dwoxrev®), ob yap qoecay abrdy reOvnxéra for they did nut know that he was dead 


X.A.1.10. 16 (= Src réOypxe). 
For examples of the infinitive, see 1846, 1848, 1849, 1867, 2022; for exam- 


ples of the participle, see 18468, 1848, 1874, 2106, 2112 b. 


COMPLEX SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2617. When a complex sentence passes into indirect discourse, its 
principal verb is treated like the verb of a simple sentence and stands 
either in a finite mood (after ore or os) or in the infinitive or in the 


participle. 
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261s. After primary tenses, all subordinate verbs retain the 
original mood and tense. 


Afyovety ws, éreddy Tis dyabds Oy redeurfoy, peyddny potpay cal rinhy Exe: they 
say that, when a good man dies, he enjoys great esteem and honour P. Crat. 398 
b, wpodréyw Sri, dwérep’ ay droxptrnrat, éteheyxOhoera: I tell you in advance that, 
whichever answer he makes, he will be confuted P. Eu.2750, rapddecyua cages 
karaorhoare, 8s dy dgurrfjrat Oavdry Snuwodbyevoy give plain warning that who- 
ever revolts shall be punished with death T.3. 40 (= bre Syuudoera:). 


2619. After secondary tenses, all subordinate verbs in the present, 
future, or perfect indicative, and all subjunctives, are usually 
changed to the corresponding tenses of the optative, or they are 
retained. Subjunctives with dy lose dy on passing into the optative. 

a. Optative for Indicative and Indicative Retained. —clve .. . Sri Avdpa &yo 
. - . by elptar dé: he said that he was bringing a man whom it was necessary to 
lock up X.H.5.4.8 (= dyw, det), Kipos . . . re Kredpxy éfba dyer rd orpdrevpa 
card pécov To TOy Trodeulwy, Ere exe? Bacireds ely Cyrus shouted to Clearchus to 
lead his troops against the enemy's centre because the king was there X. A. 1.8. 12 
(= éorl), 6 82 elSévar Efacay bri wapécavro for they said that they knew weil that 
they would come X.H.6. 5.19 (= leper bri wapévovra), Breyer Sri Erowuos fy 
tryeioGas abrois . . . elsrd Aé\ra . . ., &v0a rode xdyada Afppouro he said that he 
was ready to be their leader to the Delta, where they would obtain an abundance 
of good things X. A.7. 1.33 (= Erouubs elu, AhpeoGe), EXeyor Sri. . . Fuorer 
ryeubvas Exovres, of abrots, dav crovdal yévwyra:, Atovow Erber Etover ra ewer Hdeum 
they said that they had come with guides who would lead them, should a truce be 
made, to a place where they would get their supplies 2. 3. 6 (= fxouer, buds, Efere), 
dyarjoey pe Epacker, el 7d cipa cdow he said I might think myself well of if I 
saved my life L.12.11 (= dyarfoas, ef cdces). 

N. — Except in the future the change to the optative of the indicative after ef 
is rare : a8 spoo Gor Aéywr Sri. . . Erocubs elu, ef Tiva Bobdocro (= Bova), wapa- 
Sotvat Bacavlfer I went and said that I was ready to give up the slaves to be tor- 
tured, Uf he wished any one of them L. 7. 34, elwer Sri Adtcrroy per ote érarroly, 
el radra reroinxus ely he said that he did not commend Dezippus, tf he had done 
this X. A. 6.6.25 (= éracvd, ef rexolnxe). . 

b. Optative for Subjunctive and Subjunctive Retained. — elrev Sr: oludtoro, 
el ph orwrhoaer he said that he would smart for it unless he kept quiet X. H.2. 3. 
66 (= oludtet, dar uh owwrtoys), obx Ipacay lévar, day uh ris abrots xphuara didg they 
refused to go unless a largess were given them X.A.1.4.12 (= ovx tuer), elwer Sri 
éxirlberOar pédrocev abry, dxbre dxdyo. Td orpdrevua he said that they intended to 

attack him when he led his forces away X.C.7. 5.2 (= pédAdover, ool, érbérar 
dxdyys), rods trxous éxédeve puddrrevy pévovras rods dyayérras Ews Ay Tis oypalry 
he ordered that those who brought the horses should guard them and wait until 
orders were given 4.5.36, Gyocer “Aynoidhy, ef oreloacro Ews EXOorev obs wéppere 
wpos Bacthéa dyyédous, Scawphter Oa: xrr. he swore to Agesilaus that, if he would 
make a truce until the messengers whom he would send to the king should arrive, 
he would bring it about that, etc. KX. Ages.1. 10 (= dav omeloys Sus dv E\Owew evs 
ay réwpw, divawpdtopa). 
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2620. Subordinate verbs in the imperfect, aorist (but see 2623 ¢, 
N.3), or pluperfect indicative, and all optatives, remain unchanged. 


érurreTAa 5¢ odlocwy abrois rods épbpous . . . elwety ws Gv wey wpbader éroloup 
péppovro abrots xrX. they reported that the ephors enjoined them to say that they 
blamed them for what they had done before X. H. 3.2.6 (= érouetre, peupipeda 
duty), FrAmig{or rods Tixedods ravry, ovs peréreuvay, dwarrtoerba: they expected that 
the Sicels whom they had sent for would meet them here T. 7.80, elxev Sri EXO ay 
els Adyous, el duhpovs AdBou he said that he would enter into negotiations if he 
should receive hostages X. H. 8.1. 20 (&Goeu’ &y, ef Ad Bor). See 2628 a, 2626. 

2621. The following table shows where, after elrey or. or ey, the 
optative (and infinitive after épn) may be substituted for the indica- 
tive or subjunctive in conditional sentences in indirect discourse. 


Direct INDIRECT 
elxev bri ton 
di re dyw, SBwpe a re exor, Sidocn dSdvat) 
ei re elyev, edSovy ef re elyev, edi(Sov d<ddvat) 
ei rt doxov, Ewxa i re Eyer, Soin * (Sovvaz) 
day re dxyw, Siow d re dyou, Sucot (Sacer) 
d rt &w, Socw ef re e501, Swoor Sica) 
€ady re exw, SiSwpt ef re exo, ddocn esa 


* The combination of aorist indicative and aorist optative is unusual. 
In the following sentences there is no change of mood after ort: 


ef re elyov, ed/Souy dy ei re elyev, €880v dv (dScvat dy) 
e@ Tt Exxov, dwxa dv ef te éxxev, ESwxev dy (Sodva dv) 
ef re éxorpt, ddoinv dy ei re éxor, Sedoin dv = (Sdevar dv) 


Temporal and relative sentences (cp. 2561) are converted in the same way. 
For an infinitive representing an imperative in the apodosis, see 2633 c. 


IMPLIED INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2622. Indirect discourse is implied in the case of any subordinate 
clause, which, though not depending formally on a jah of saying or 
thinking, contains the past thought of another person and not a state- 
ment of the writer or speaker. Implied indirect discourse appears 
only after secondary tenses, and in various kinds of dependent 
clauses. 

a. Conditional clauses, the conclusion being implied in the leading verb. 
Thus, after a verb of emotion, ol 3’ gxripor el dddcowro others pitied them if they 
should be captured X.A.1.4.7. The original form was ‘ we pity them thinking 
w hat they will suffer ef d\dcovra: if they shall be captured.’ In other ef clauses, 
as 7h xphuata TY Stuy Liwxer, ef ews Tedevricaer Awas he gave his property to 
the people in case he died childless And. 4. 15 (i.e. that the people might have 
it, in case he should die: direct éay redevriow, and here day redevrfoy might 
nave been used). 
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b. Temporal clauses implying purpose, expectation, or the like (cp. 2420). 
Thus, orovdds éxrochoavro, ws dwayyeNOeln Ta AexOvra they made a truce (which 
they agreed should continue) until what had been said should have been reported 
X. H. 3.2.20 (ws ay dwayyedOg would be the direct form). Cp. ws 3° a» raira 
dtarpdiwyra:, pudachy . . . xaréduwe he left behind a guard (which he intended 
should remain) until they should settle these matters 56. 3. 25. 

c. Causal clauses. See 2242, 

d. Ordinary relative clauses. Thus, elpero ratda, roy Edddva réxor he asked 
for the child which Evadna had borne Pindar, O1.6.49. Here relative and inter- 
rogative are not sharply distinguished. 

o. Clauses depending on an infinitive especially when introduced by a verb of 
will or desire, e.g. command, advise, plan, ask, wish (1991, 1992). Here the 
infinitive expressing command, warning, wish, is not itself in indirect discourse. 
The negative is 44. Thus, dgixvodvyra: (historical present) ws ZurdAcyr . . . Bov- 
Aduevor wetoar adréy, ef SUvarvTo, . .. orparetoa éxi rh» Tloreidacay they came to 
Sitalces with the desire of persuading him (if they could) to make an expedition 
against Potidaea 'T. 2.67 (=éav duvwyeba), cp. 2633 a. 

f. Clauses of purpose and object clauses after verbs of effort admit the alter- 
native constructions of indirect discourse. 


REMARKS ON THE CONSTRUCTIONS OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2623. Past Tenses in Indirect Discourse. — The following rules gov- 
ern past tenses in indirect discourse. 


a. The potential indicative with d», the indicative in a condition denoting 
unreality with d» or without dy (as éxpiy, te, etc.), always remain unchanged 
in order to prevent confusion with the optative of the direct form. 

dwedoryoOvro ws ook dy wore ourw uGpa foay... el Pdecay they pleaded that they 
never would have been so foolish, if they had known X. H. 5. 4. 22 (=obn &r hyper. 
el Hower), (Edevyev) Sri xpetrrov hv avr@ rére droGavety he said that it would hace 
been better for him to die then L. 10. 25 (= xpetrrov Hv por). 

b. The imperfect and pluperfect in simple sentences usually remain unchanged 
after secondary tenses to prevent ambiguity ; but when there is no doubt that a 
past tense stood in the direct form, the imperfect passes into the present optative. 
the pluperfect into the perfect optative. In subordinate clauses both tenses are 
retained unaltered. 

Hxovoev Srt wodddars wpds Top “Ivddy ol Xaddaios éropetorvro he heard that the 
Chaldaeans often went to the Indian king X. C. 3.2. 27, elxe yap Adyar wai Sri 
pbvor TOv ‘EXXfvwy Bacirel cuveudyovro éy Idaraiais, xal 57: vorepor obderswore 
orparevcavro (cp. c) éwl Bacitéa for he was able to say both that alone af the 
Greeks they had fought on the side of the king at Plataea and that later they hei 
never at any time taken the field against the king X.H.7.1.34 (= cuvepaydpe@a. 
dorparevodueba), ra wempayyuéva Sinyotrvro, Sri avrol pew . . . wrdoern, Tw dé 
dvalpesiy TOy vavayav wporrdtacey they related what had occurred to the effect 
that they were themselves suiling against the enemy and that they had giren 
orders for the rescue of the men on the wrecks X.H.1.7.5 (= éwrdoper, 
wpocerdtapey), 
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N. — The change to the optative is not made when the time of the action of 
imperfect (and pluperfect) is earlier than that of a codrdinated verb in the same 
quoted sentence; as fdreyér 7’ ws didadhvacos Hy cal rdvy Tduw wpdros xarelwoar he 
said that he both had heen a lover uf Athens and that (afterwards) he was the 
Jirst to tell what had happened at Samus Ar. Vesp. 282. 

c. The aorist indicative without dy» in a simple sentence or in a principal 
clause may be changed to the aorist optative after a secondary tense; but in 
subordinate clauses (except those denoting cause, N.3) it remains unchanged to 
avoid ambiguity with the aorist optative, which usually represents the aorist 
subjunctive. 

dwexpirduny abre Sri. . . 08 AdBoyu J answered him that I did not take 
D. 50.36 (= obk EraBov), rots [3las yphoerbar Egy, & 4b wardp avrg C5wxev he said 
that he woould use his own money that his father had given him X.H.1.5.3 
(= xphoopua, twxer). 

N. 1.— The retention of the aorist indicative is here the essential point of dif- 
ference between subordinate clauses and principal clauses or simple sentences. 

N. 2.—In a subordinate clause the time of the aorist usually expresses an 
action prior to that of the leading verb. 

N. 8.— In causal clauses with 8r: or ws a dependent aorist indicative may 
become aorist optative; as elye yap Adyar . . . ws Aaxedaiubycn 5:4 TodrTo rodeuh- 
ceay abrois, Sri obx Oedhoacey per’ ‘Aynodou édOei éx’ abréy for he was able to 
say that the Lacedaemonians had gone to war with them (the Thebans) for the 
reason that they (the Thebans) had not been willing to attack him (the Persian 
king) in company with Agesilaus X.H.7. 1.84 (direct éwoddéunoay ayir, brs 
otx 40ed}oapev). Rarely in temporal clauses with érel (X. C. 6.3. 26). 


2624. Inserted Statement of Fact.— When the present or perfect 
indicative would have stood in the direct discourse, a past tense of 
historical narration is often used as a statement of fact by the writer 
from his own point of view, though the rest of the sentence may be 
given in indirect discourse after a secondary tense from the point 
of view of the subject of the leading verb. 


poe Eri ody olby 7 Ry abry cwlfrac she knew that it was not possible for her to 

be saved Ant. 1.8 (= ody olby r° dort duol owOfvar. With #» the sentence virtu- 
ally has the force of ody ofé» r’ §» owhfvar xal Goa she could not be saved and 
she knew it). So ®Q\eyor ob xadds rhv “EXAdda éXevOepody adréy, ef Avdpas SiépOeper 
they said that he was not freeing Greece in the right way if he put men to death 
SY’. 3. 32 ( = dNevepois, ScadGelpecs), rods Guyddas éxédevee ody abry orparever Gat, 
brogxdpueros abrots, el xadds xarampdteey dp’ & dorparevero, uh rpbcbev ravcer Oar 
wply abrovs xaraydyot ofxade he uryed the exiles to make the expedition with him, 
promtsing them that, tf he should succeed in accomplishing the purposes of his 
campaign, he would not cease until he had brought them back to their homes 
XK. A. 1.2.2 (= 4» xararpdiw ép’ & orparevopa:, ob wavcouat wply ay xaraydyw), 
droGarwy €Shdwoev Bri obx ddnOh radra Ry» he showed by his death that this 
was rot true L. 19. 62 (= éorl), fon elvar wap’ davr@ Scov py hy dvnrwulvor he 
said that he had in his possession all that had not been erpended 1). 48.16 
= wap’ duol doriv Scov uh Loriv dvprwpévov), év rOAAD 3 dwoplg Hoar ol “ENAnves, 
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dvvoodpevos per Sri éwi rats Baoihéws OUpas Foay the Greeks were accordingly in 
great perplexity on reflecting that they were at the king’s gates X. A. 3. 1. 2 (i. 
they were there in fact and they knew it). 

a. The use of past tenses of historical narration instead of present tenses of 
direct discourse occurs, in simple sentences, especially after verbs of knowing, 
percetving, showing, and verbs of emotion (rarely after verbs of saying w. &r:). 

b. Such inserted statements of fact are often difficult to distinguish from 
indicatives in indirect discourse ; and the two forms of expression may occur in 
the same sentence (X. C. 4. 2. 35-36). The common ‘explanation of the use of 
the imperfect and pluperfect for the present and perfect is that Greek had the 
same assimilation of tense as English. 

c. Except in indirect questions, the optative of indirect discourse is unknown 
to Homer. (elweiy ws €\Go: w 237 may be considered as interrogative.) After 
primary or secondary tenses Homer employs, in the dependent clause, the same 
past tense that would have been used in an independent clause, from the point 
of view of the speaker, and not the tense which would have been used in direct 
discourse from the point of view of the subject of the main clause. Thus, ylyrw- 
oxov 8 (= Src) 8h xaxd phsero I knew that he was planning evil y 166 (i.e xaxd 
euhSero xal éylyvwoxov he was planning evil and I knew it). In Attic we should 
commonly have p#deras or u#doiro. After secondary tenses the future is usually 
expressed in Homer by fueAdop and the infinitive, as oddé rd 737, 8 od welocoOu 
Euedrey nor did he knov this, that she had no thought to comply y 148. 

ad. That this use of statements of fact standing outside indirect discourse is 
optional only, is seen from a comparison of the first example in 2624 with cadds 
yap peer ws eyo rabry xpdriorés elu for he knew full well that Iam first-rate tn 
this line Ar. Vesp. 635 and with gde adrdp Sri péoor Exot Tod Mepocxod orpa- 
tetuaros he knew that he held the centre of the Persian army X. A.1. 8. 21. 


2625. An optative with or without dy is regularly retained after 
ore (ds). 

é8lSacKxoy ws . . . cuverrparetorro Sra tyyotvro they showed that they always 
followed them in their campaigns wherever they led X. H. 6.2.8 (=cvpe- 
orparevopueda, Swot iyyotcGe, cp. 2568), dwexptvaro . . . Sri rpbcber av dwoddrour § 
Ta Seria rapadolycay he replied that they would sooner die than surrender their 
arms X.A.2.1.10 (= ap dro@dvoiper, rapadoiper). 


2626. In some cases the optative with &» in temporal and relative sentences 
is used to represent the subjunctive with 4»; but many scholars expel d». 

waptyye ay a’rots uh wpbrepoy éwrirlbecOar wpl» ay rar operépwr } réoa ris § 
tpwleln they gave orders to them that they should not attack before some one of 
their number had either fallen or been wounded X.H. 2.4.18. Cp. 2421. 


2627. An optative occasioned by indirect discourse may stand 
after a primary tense when it is implied that the thought quoted has 
been expressed in the past. 

héyec 6 Adyos Sri Neowrédenos Nésropa fporo the story goes that Neoptolemus 
asked Nestor P. Hipp. M.286 b. This may be expressed by Aéyera: etwety Ore. Cp. 
Aéyerat elxety Sri BovrAorTo it is reported that he said that he wished X.C. 1.4. 25. 
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a. The historical present is a secondary tense: of 8¢ weupOévres Adyouc: Kopy 
Ere pigoier rods "Accuplous and those who had been sent told Cyrus that they hated 
the Assyrians X. C. 4.2. 4. 


2628. Indirect discourse may be introduced by ére (ds) and then 
pass into the infinitive as if the introductory verb had required the 
infinitive. 

h 82 dwexptvaro Eri Bobdorro ev dwavra TG warpl xapl{erOa, dxovra pévror roy 
waida xaderdy elvar voultey (= voulfo) karaduwety she answered that she wished 
to do everything to oblige her father, but that she considered it unkind to leave the 
child behind against his inclination X. C. 1.3. 18. 

a. It is unusual to have the infinitive first, and then &r: (T. 5. 65). 

b. One and the same clause may even begin with 6r: (ws) and then (some- 
times after a parenthesis) be continued by an infinitive, less often by a participle. 
Thus, dxodw Sr: (omitted in one Ms.) xal curOnpevrds rivas Tov waldwy cor yertobar 
avrod I hear too that some of his sons became your companions in the chase 
X.C. 2.4.15. Continuation with a participle in T. 4. 37. 


2629. An optative dependent on ér (as) may be followed, in a 
parenthetical or appended clause (often introduced by ydp or ovy), 
by an independent optative, which is used as if it itself directly de- 
pended on 6ére (as). 

freyor woddol . . . Srt wavrds dkia Abyoe Levys: xed yap ely xal obre ofkade 
drow ely 7 Ta0Ta Bovdouéry Suvardy efy err. many said that what Seuthes said 
tcas of much value; for it was winter and neither was it possible for any one 
who so desired to sail home, etc. X. A. 7.38.13 (here we might have had xemidra 
yap elvac by 2628). 

a. Such an independent optative may also follow an infinitive in indirect 
discourse (L. 13.78), an indicative after dr: (Is. 8.22), or a participle (Is. 9.5). 
After an optative in indirect discourse the appended clause may contain an in- 
dicative (X. A. 6,2, 10, I. 17.21). 


2630. An infinitive in indirect discourse may follow a sentence 
which merely involves the idea of indirect statement. 

6 82 adrovs els Aaxedalpova éxédever lévas - od yap el var xbpios abrés he recommended 
them to go to Lacedaemon ; for (he said that) he was not himself empowered to 
act X. H. 2.2.12. 


2631. In subordinate temporal and relative clauses the infinitive 
is often used for the indicative or optative by attraction to an infini- 
tive standing in the principal clause after a verb of saying. In 
some cases édy may be mentally inserted. 

Edn .. . dwedh be yeréaOar éxl 77 oixla ry "AydOwvos, dvewyuérny xaradauPSdrecs 
ry Obpay he said that, when he arrived at the house of Agathon, he found the 
door open P.S.174d (= éredh éyerduny, xaradapBdvw). See also the sentence 
quoted in 1228 b, end. So obros S¢ Edeyor Ere woddods daly ‘Apiaios efpar Iépoas 
favrod Bedrtous, ovs obx by dvacxéobas abrot Bacihevovros and they said that Ariaeus 
said that there were many Persians better than himself, who would not endwre 
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his being king X. A. 2.2.1 (= roddol elo éuavrod Bedrious, of odk avy deco ouro 
éuot 8.). Here the relative is equivalent, in sense, to xal rodrous. The infinitive 
occurs even in clauses with ef (T. 4. 98, and often in Hdt.), and with didn 
(Hat. 3. 55). 

a. The infinitive is rare in such relative clauses as dcopltovor cadas ér als 
eivas dwroxrivyova they make a clear distinction in cases where it is pernaitled 
to kill D. 23.74. 


2632. For the sake of variation, a mood of the direct form may 
be used in the same sentence with a mood of the indirect. The main 
verb may be kept in the direct form, while the subordinate verb 
becomes optative, or, less often, the subordinate verb may be retained 
in the direct form though the main verb becomes optative. 


obrot Deyo Sri Kipos pev réOvnxev, Aptaios d¢ wegevyds ... ely these said that 
Cyrus was dead but that Ariaeus had jled X. A. 2.1.8 (here we might have bad 
TeOvhxoc OF wépevye), al 8¢ dwrexptvavro Sri ovx évralda ef, d\n’ dwéye: Scov wapa- 
odyyny and they replied that he was not there but was a parasang distani 
4. 5. 10 (here we might have éori or dwéyor), é8bxec Sidow elvar Ere alphrovra 
abrov ef ris éxepnglito. it seemed to be clear that they would elect him ¢f any one 
should put tt to vote X. A. 6.1. 25 (here we might have alpfeovro or dar drop ngi- 
fn), fregas . . . Gre péyworoy ely pabety Oxws Set ebepydserda: Exacra you said that 
it was essential to learn how it is necessary to conduct each process X. 0.15.3 
(here é¢orl or dé might have been used), rapiyye:Aay, érecdy Sewrvfoacer, . . . 
dvaraterOat xal ErerOat, holx’ dy ris wmapayyédAy they gave orders that, when they 
had supped, they should rest and follow when any one gave the command X. A. 
8.5.18 (here we might have had é¢reddv Serrhowor or hvixa wapayyédXdo). 
Other examples 2619. Subjunctive (in some Mas.), then optative: X. A. 7.7. 57. 


2633. The idea conveyed by an imperative or a hortatory (or even 
deliberative) subjunctive of direct discourse may be set forth in the 
infinitive by a statement as to what ought to be. 


a. In an infinitive dependent on a verb of will or desire (such as ask, com- 
mand, advise, forbid, etc. 1992) which does not properly take the construction of 
indirect discourse, 

els 5¢ 39 elre (1997) . . . orparyods wey édéobat &ddouvs and some one urged 
that they choose other generals X. A. 1.3.14 (cp. &derGe or Edwuer), dawspydpeve 
pndéva Bd\XNe» he forbade any one to shoot X.C. 1.4.14 (cp. pydeis BadrrA$™rw). 

N. — Here may be placed the infinitive after iyodua:, voulgw, ofouac in the 
sense of doxd I think it proper (or necessary) ; a8 govro driévar they thought 
that they should retire X. H.4. 7.4 (cp. dwlwper). 

b. In an infinitive dependent on & Gn ypHrac (Setr), aston . . . piece wrelv 
éwi Zupaxotcas he said that they ought to sail to Syracuse T. 4. 69. 

c. In the simple infinitive, as ras pe» éwisrodas ... dvéymwoap, éy als rodXor 
EddN\wy yeypaupévwy cepddracoy hy rpds Aaxedacpovious ob yvyrdoxey 5 re Bobrovra ... 
el ody Ti Boddovra cages Adyery, wéupar pera Tov Tlépcou Avdpas ws adréy they read 
the dispatches, in which of much hesides therein written to the Lacedaemonians 
the substance was that the king did not understand what they wanted ; if therefure 
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they wished to make explicit statements, let them send men to him in company 
with the Persian T.4.60. Cp. T.1.27.1 pévecw = pevérw. 


2634. Long sentences (and even some short complex sentences), 
or a series of sentences, in indirect discourse depending on a single 
verb of saying or thinking, are uncongenial to the animated character 
of Greek, which resists the formal regularity of Latin. Some long 
speeches in indirect discourse do, however, appear, e.g. Andoc. 1. 38— 
42, Thuc. 6.49, Xen. C. 8.1. 10-11, Plato R.614 b (the entire Sympo- 
sium is given in reported form). To effect variety and to ensure 
clearness by relieving the strain on the leading verb, Greek has vari- 
ous devices. ; 

a. &pn (fdcte, elev, Hpero) is repeated, e.g. T. 7.48. 

b. The indirect form is abandoned for the direct form, e.g. X.A. 1.3.14, 1. 
9. 25, 4.8.10; often with a change, or repetition, of the verb of saying (X. A. 


5.6. 87, X. H.2. 1.25). 


Cc. &pn xphvac (Setr) or éxédevee is inserted or repeated (T. 6. 49. 4). 
N. 1. — Transition from direct to indirect discourse is rare (X. A. 7.1.39, 


cp. X. C. 8.2.25). 


N. 2. — An interrogative clause always depends immediately on the introduc- 
tory verb, hence such clauses do not occur in the course of a long sentence in 


indirect discourse. 


2635. 


Epn yap elvar pev dvdpdwroddy of ew 
Aauply, defy 3¢ xoploacbar drodopdy. 
drvacras 82 pq Yevabels ris pas Badl- 
gecy elvat 52 ravcéd\nvor. éwel 5¢ rapa 
76 wpombdatoy Trot Awricov Fy, dpav 
a&vOpamrous roddods dxd Tod ‘Qidelou xara- 
Balvovras els rhv dpxhorpav: deloas dé 
avrots, elaedOdy bxd Thy oKiav Kabdie- 
oOas peratd rot xlovos cal ris orhAns 
ép’ 9 6 orparryés orev db xadxois. Opa 
5¢ dvOpwrous Tov pev dpdudy pdrxorTa 
tpsaxoolous, éordvar 8¢ Kixdy dvd wévre 
nai Séxa Gvdpas, rods 5¢ dvd elxoory: 
Opa 5é abray rpds ry ceXnyny Ta wpd- 
cwwarTay rrelorwy yiyrioKkey. xalwpw- 
row pév, & Avdpes, rod’ bwébero Secvsrarov 
wpa@ypa, olpat, Srws dv éxelvp ely Syriva 
BobduTo 'AGnvalwy ddvar ry dvipar 
rotrrwy elvat, Svriva 5¢ wh BotroTo, Aéyerr 
Src otc Rv. lSayv 52 rair’ Edn éwl Aatpiov 
lévwat, xal rq borepala dxoverw Sri ol 
“Eppuat elev wepixexoupévrs yrdvar ody 


EXAMPLES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


For Dioclides said that he had a 
slave at Laurium, and that he had to 
Setcha payment duehim. Rising early 
he mistook the time and set out, and 
there was a full moon. When he was 
by the gateway of the sanctuary of 
Dionysus, he saw a body of men com- 
ing down from the Odeum into the 
orchestra, and through fear of them 
he betook himself intu the shade and 
sat down between the column and the 
block on which the Bronze General 
stands. He saw about three hundred 
men, some standing round about in 
groups of fifteen, others in groups of 
twenty. On seeing them in the moon- 
light he recognized the faces of most. 
In the first place, gentlemen, he has 
concocted this most extraordinary tale, 
in order, as T believe, that tt might 
be in his power to include among these 
men any Athenian he wished, or to 
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ed0ds Sri rodrwy ely rdy advdpOy 7d Epyov. 


fxwy be els doru fyrnrds re dn aypnye- 
yous karahapBdvey kal phyirpa Kexnpi- 
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exclude any he did not wish. On see- 
ing this he said he went to Laurium, 
and on the day after heard that the 


statues of Hermes had been mutilated. 
So he knew forthwith that it was the 
work of these men. On his return t 
the city he found that commiasion- 
ers of inquiry had already been ap- 
pointed and that a hundred minae had 
been offered as a reward. 


yueva éxardy urads. — Andocides 1. 38. 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES (QUESTIONS) 


2636. Questions are either direct (independent) or indirect (depend- 
ent). Thus, ris édefe ratra; who said this? épwra coris édefe ravra I 
ask who said this. : 


2637. Questions may have the assertive form with the interroga- 
tion expressed simply by the tone of the voice, or may be introduced 
by an interrogative pronoun, adjective, adverb, or particle. 

a. A question gains in animation and has its emphatic part clearly marked 
if the interrogative word is placed late in the sentence. Thus, #déa 8@ careis 
od 7a doris ueréxovra; you call pleasant, do you not, that which participates in 
pleasure ? P.Pr. 851d, 7d weevijy Ereyes wérepov 750 f dvxapdy clear; did you say 
that to be hungry was pleasant or painful ? P. G. 496 c. 


2638. Yes and Wo Questions (or sentence-questions) are asked br 
the verb (whether a given thing és or is done). Such questions are 
commonly introduced by an interrogative particle. Pronoun-questions 
(or word-questions) are asked by an interrogative pronoun, adjective, 
or adverb (who, what, where, when, how). 

a. A sentence-question may follow a word-question; as rl 8oxofe.r dyir, & 
Evdpes ; apd ye dpolws buiv rept rdv ddixobvruv yeyrboxey xrr.; what do you think 
of your ancestors, gentlemen of the jury? Do they seem to entertain the same sen- 
diments with yourselves about wrong-doers? Lyc. 119. 


2639. Deliberative Questions ask what is to be done or what was to be done. 
Questions asking what ts to be done in the present or future are expressed by the 
deliberative subjunctive (negative 4%, 1805), by det or xp% and the infinitive, by 
the verbal in -réov with éori (1808) or by the deliberative future (1916). Ques- 
tions asking what was to be done are expressed by xpi» (éxpiv) or fe with the 
infinitive, or by the verbal in -réov with #». In direct questions the optative is 
not used to denote what was to be done. 


2640. Rhetorical Questions are questions asked for effect and not for infor- 
mation, since the speaker knows the answer in advance and either does not wait 
for, or himself gives, the answer. Thus, dAX’ odk fori raira’ wher; but this is 
not so. How can it be? D. 18. 47, rl otv alriov elvar brodauBdrw; éyd byir dpa 
what then do I regard as the explanation ? I will tell you P. A.40b. Such ques 
tions are often introduced by «4 (2651 b). Other examples 2636 a, 2641. 
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a. Rhetorical questions awaken attention and express various shades of emo- 
tion; and are often used in passing to a new subject. Such questions are very 
rare in Lysias, somewhat frequent in Plato, common in Isaeus, highly developed 
in Demosthenes. The rhetorical question is much more favoured in Greek than 
in English. 


DIRECT (INDEPENDENT) QUESTIONS 


2641. Any form of statement (2153) may be used as a direct 
question. The interrogative meaning may be indicated: only by the 
context, or it may be expressed by placing an emphatic word first or 
by the use of certain particles (2650, 2651). 

eye of on; I say no? P.G. 446 e, od yap dwexpivduny Eri efn 4 xadrXlorn; for 
did I not answer that it was the noblest art? 448 e, “EAAnves Svres BapBdpas 8ov- 
ANeboouer; shall we, who are Greeks, be subject to barbarians ? E. fr. 719, f-yobuebd 
Tt TO” Od varov elyac; do we regard death as anything? P. Ph. 64c. Cp. 1831, 1882. 


2642. Questions which cannot be answered by yes or no are introduced by 
interrogative pronouns, adjectives or adverbs (340, 346), usually without any 
interrogative particle, and may have any form of the simple sentence. 

Tl ob» xerebw rorffoa; what then do I urge you to do? X. A. 1. 4.14, wboov... 
dreotiv évOévde 7) orpdrevua; how far distant from here is the army? X. C. 6.38. 10, 
ras elxas; what (lit. how) did you say? P.G. 447d, rl dv adr@ elwes; what would 
you have said to him? P. R.337 c¢. 

2643. An interrogative pronoun or adverb often depends on a participle and 
not on the main verb of the sentence. Thus, ri od» rochoavros xarexetpororpoare 
rou Evdvdpou ; for what act then did you condemn Evander ? D. 21. 176, (‘OdAdr6t0c) 
et ri weronxéros abrois Pidlawou xis alr xpdvra; for whom what has Philip 
done and how do they treat him? 23.107. Cp. 2147d. Onrl waédy see 2064 a. 


2644. A subordinate clause introduced by a conjunction or a relative pro- 
noun may suddenly change into a direct pronoun-question, thongh the construc- 
tion of the clause remains unaltered. Thus, ére:d) wepl rivos "A@nvaio dcavoodrras 
Bovreter Gar, dvicraca: cupBovrAebwr; when the Athenians are intending to deliber- 
ate (lit. about what?) do you get up to give them advice? P. Alc. I. 106c, +66’ a 
xph wpdtere ; éwecddy rl yévnrac; when will you do what you ought to do? in what 
event? (lit. when what shali have happened?) D.4.10. 

a. Here belong the elliptical phrases tva rl, ag rf (scil. yérnra:, 946), dre rl 
(seid. ylyvera:). Thus, tva rl raira Aéyas; why (lit. that what shall happen ?) 
do you say this? P. A. 26d, &rt cal roir’ abrgy xpocOhoere; Ori rl; will you give 
him this distinction too in addition? for what reason? D. 23. 214. 


2645. Two questions may be condensed into one in an interrogative sentence 
by placing an interrogative between the article and its noun. Thus, ¢ya od» rox 
éx wolds xé\ews orpariydv xpocboxd raira wpdter; am I waiting for a general to 
do this? From what city? X.A. 3.1. 14. 

2646. Two or more interrogative pronouns, without a connective, may occur 
in the same sentence (question within a question). Thus, drd rotrwy zis rlvos 
alrcés dori yerhoera: pavepsy from this it will become clear who is chargeable with 
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what D. 18. 73, éwedd» ris riva gid, whrepos wordpou plros ylyverar; whenever 
one person loves another, which one is the lover of which? P. Lys. 212 a. 


2647. With a substantive and the article or with a demonstrative pronoun an 
interrogative pronoun may be used as a predicate adjective. Here the inter- 
rogative sentence is equivalent to an interrogative clause with a dependent (rel- 
ative) clause (cp. 1160). 

rotor Tov 2000» feawes; what is the word that thou hast uttered? A 552 (lit. the 
word being what? In fuller form = rotés éoriy 6 pd0os by Eauwes;), Tis 6 wébos 
atrovs txero; what is this longing that has come upon them? S. Ph. 601, otros de 
tls. ..xparet; who is this man who holds sway? S.O.C.68, rlvas roted' elaopa; 
who are these I see? E. Or. 1347, 6:4 coplay riva robro 7d Sropa toxnxa. wolar 57 
coplay ratrny; thanks to a kind of wisdom I obtained this name. (Thanks tv) 
this wisdom being what? (that is, what is this wisdum?) P. A. 20d. 


2648. ris, ri, rotos referring to something mentioned before may take the 
article; as A. rdoxe: 5¢ Oavyaoréy. B. rdrli; A. A strange thing is happening 
to him. B. (The) what? Ar. Pax 696, A. vi» 5h éxetva Gdn... Surdueda xptverr. 
B. ramrota; A. Now at last we are able to decide those matiers. B. (The) what 
matters? P. Phae. 277 a. 


2649. zis, wotos as adjective pronouns, and was etc., when followed by od, have 
the force of an affirmative assertion. Thus, rolovs \dyous odx dynAdoapuer; what 
arguments did we not expend ? 1.8.67 (= wdvras), rl xaxdy obx1; = wGy candy in 
2147 d. 


QUESTIONS INTRODUCED BY INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES 


2650. 7 and dpa introduce questions asking merely for informa- 
tion and imply nothing as to the answer expected (neither yes nor 10). 


} ré0vnxev Oldlrov rartp ; is Oedipus’ father really dead ? S. O. T. 943, § Aéy= 
(delib. subj.) ; shall I tell you? X.C. 8.4.10, § xat ofko: ray rrovelwr foba; were 
you really one of the rich men when you were at home? 8.3.36. 

Gp’ elul udvris; am I a prophet? S. Ant. 1212, dp’ 'Odvecéws wdiw; can it be 
that I am listening to Odysseus ? S. Ph.976, dpa éBedfoeev av huivy ScadexOpra ; 
will he really be willing to talk with us? P. G. 447 b. 

a. apa is from 4#+4pa. % is chiefly poetic. Homer uses #, not dpa. Both 
particles denote interest on the part of the questioner (often = really ? surely ?). 


2651. ov, ap’ ov, ovxody expect the answer yes (nonne), jy, dpa py, 
pov (= pi ovv) expect the answer no (num). 


a. odx ours Edeyes; did you not say so ? P. R. 334 b (i.e. ‘I think you did, 
did you not ?’), ap’ obx UBors rd8e; is not this insolence ? S.O.C. 883, odxodr . . . 
ed cot Soxoto: Bovdever Oa ; do they not then seem to you to plan reell ? X.C. 7.1. 8. 
obxoGy ob expects the answer no. 

b. uh Te vedwrepow dyyédAres; no bad news, 7 hope? P. Pr.810b, apa pe 
alexuvrOdpuev; surely we are not ashamed, are we? (or can it be that we should 
be ashamed ?) X. 0. 4. 4, nip dwoxptyrwuar; am I not to answer ? P. R. 337 b, paw 7 i 
ge ddcxet; surely he has not wronged you, has he? (or can it be that, etc.) 
P. Pr.310d. jd» od expects the answer yes. 
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c. wi» is confined to Attic. Since the fact of its composition was lost, we 
find nar ody (A. Ch. 177) and nav pr} (P. Lys. 208 e). 

d. od after 44 or dpa uh belongs to a single word, not to the sentence 
(P. Men. 89c, Lys. 213d). On uy or uy od with the subjunctive in half-ques- 
tions, see 1801. 

e. apa placed before ov or 44 gives greater distinctness to the question. of 
questions ask concerning facts ; 44 questions imply uncertainty or even appre- 
hension, but sometimes are asked merely for effect. 

f. of wov; of ri wov; ob 84; od 84 rov mean surely it is not so? Here the 
negative belongs to the sentence. 


2652. GdAo nf; is it anything else than? and &AXo Ti; is it not ? are used 
as direct interrogatives. Thus, dAdo rc # ovdév nwAver wapetvac; there's nothing to 
hinder our passing, is there ? (lit. is there anything else the case than this that 
nothing prevents, etc.) X. A. 4.7. 5, Addo re Pidetrac bwd Gedy; is it not loved by 
the gods? P. Euth. 10d. Cp. rl yap dAdo F xivdovedoes érdettac xrd.; for what 
other risk will you run than that of showing, etc. ? (= for what else will you do 
than that you will very likely show ?) X. M. 2.3.17. 


2653. efra and érera (more emphatic xara, «deecra) introduce questions 
expressing surprise, indignation, irony, etc. ; and often indicate a contrast 
between what a person has or has not done and what is or was to be expected of 
him. Thus, elra rds ovk edOds éxipyeipds we; then why did you not rouse me at 
once ? P. Cr. 43 b. 


2654. &Add (4A 4) introduces a question opposed to an expressed or implied 
thought of the speaker (especially an objection). Thus, grovy 7l ce xal éwel por 
obx édl8ous Ewacov; GAN’ awirovy; AANA wepl wadexGy paxdpevos; GAA peOdwy 
érapyvnoa; did I ask anything of you and strike you when you would not give 
it to me ? Or did Idemand anything back ? Or was I quarreling about an object 
of affection ? Or was I the worse for liquor and did I treat you with drunken 
violence ? X. A. 5.8.4, GAN’ H, 7d Aeybpevor, cardaiy dopris Frouev; but have we 
arrived, as the proverb says, late fora feast ? P.G.447 a. Cp. 2785. 


2655. 8 sometimes introduces a suppressed thought, as an objection. Thus, 
elwé por, od 2 5h rl rhy wbdrcy Huiv dyad» werolnxas; tell me, (but) what good, 
pray, have you done the State ? 1).8. 70. 


DIRECT ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 


2656. Direct alternative questions are usually introduced by 
worepov (rorepa) .. 7 whether .. or (Lat. utrum.. . an). 


wdérepor 5édpaxev h ov; has he done it or not ? 1.23.79, wérepdy oé ris, Aloxlyn, 
THs wodews Ex Opdy F euodv elvar O7; shall I say, Aeschines, that you are the enemy of 
the State or mine? 18.124 (ris 7 = OG, 1805c), whrepa 8’ yet. . . Apecvor 
elvaa chy TE op dyad@ Tas Tipwplas roeicOa H adv TE oF Snula; do you think that 
it is better to inflict the proper punishments in your own interest or to your own 
loss ? X.C.3. 1.15. 


2657. 4% often stands alone without wérepoy (as an without utrum). Thus, 
frie rhy elphyny f ob ; did he break the peace or not ? D. 18.71, 4» xpyhpara wodrd 
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fxn, éas whovrety 4 wévnra woeis; tf he has great wealth, do you let him keep on 
being rich or do you make him poor ? X. C. 3.1.12. So when the firat question 
expresses uncertainty on the part of the questioner; as dAAd ris coe Sexyeir7o ; 
h adrds Swxpdrns; but who told you the story ? (was it some one else) or was it 
Socrates himself ? P.S.173 a, Cp. 2860. 


2658. An alternative question may follow upon a simple direct (or indirect) 
question. Thus, rdder wretd’ irypd xédevOa ; Fri xard rphicy } payrdlws dr\dAnok; 
whence do ye sail over the watery ways ? Or is it perchance on some enterprise 
or by way of rash adventure that ye rove ? «252. Cp.E 85 (cited in 2660). 


2659. wérepov (wérepa) may stand alone when the second member of the 
question is implicit in another sentence. Thus, év»vofcare 5¢ xdxeivo, rlra wpbpa- 
ow Exovres ay wpocwiueda kaxtoves } wpdcbev yevéoOar. wérepoy Sri Apxouer;... 
GX’ Ere ebSacuoréorepa Soxoiuev viv } wpbrepor elvac; and consider this too: what 
pretence should we have for allowing ourselves to become less deserving than here- 
tofore? Is it because we are rulers? Or is tt because we seem to be more pros- 
perous than before? X.C. 7. 5. 88. 


2660. wérepor (xérepa) was originally the neuter of rérepos which of the twa? 
placed in front of a double question and later made a part of the first question. 
Thus, épwrd wébrepoy piret 4 pice? ce I ask which of the two (is true): does he 
love or does he hate you? Cp. Tudetiny 8 ovk av yrolns rorépow: perely, He perd 
Tpdecow dpidéor # wer’ 'Axawits you could not tell on which side Tydides was, 
whether he consorted with Trojans or with Achaeans E 835, rlves xarfiptay, wérepor 
"EdAnpves, udxns, } wats éubs ; who began the battle— was it the Greeks or my son? 
A. Pers. 851, cp. X. C.1. 3. 2. 


2661. 4 (nt)... 4 (he), Or # (He) alone, occurs in Homer, who does not 
use wérepov. Thus, f pd re USuer evi ppecly, Re cai ovkl ; do we know aught in 
heart, or do we not ? 5 632, pebcopuat } Ervpow épéw ; shall I speak falsehood or the 
truth? K 634. 

a. All the ancient grammarians attest the accentuation of these particles as 
given above. Modern editors often adopt other accents. #é and fe are derived 
from 4-fé and #-¢e (whence § and %#). With this enclitic ¢é, cp. Lat. -ve. 


MOODS IN DIRECT QUESTIONS 


2662. The moods used in direct questions are the same as those 
used in statements. 


a. Indicative (examples in 2642) : sometimes in a past tense with d», as wads Se 
wdvres €fhdouy ay rods rupdyvous; but why should all men envy despotic rulers? 
X. Hi. 1.9, ef ris Eva vouor... earelpecev..., ap’ obx dvdmexrelvar’ abrév; if any 
one should cancel a single law..., would you not have put him to death? Lyc- 
66. On ri od or rl ody od with the aorist, see 1936. 

b. Subjunctive: in deliberative questions (2689). On the anticipatory sub- 
junctive in ri rd@w, see 1811. 

c. Optative (potential), as ris dpdeeer dy»; who can tell? E. 1. 7.577. With 
out d» this optative is rare, as ris A¢yo:; who can tell? A.Ch. 696. Cp. 1821 a 
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INDIRECT (DEPENDENT) QUESTIONS 


2663. Indirect questions are introduced by interrogative pro- 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, indefinite relative pronouns and ad- 
verbs (340, 346), or by certain interrogative particles (2671, 2675). 


2664. The interrogatives of the direct question may be retained 
in an indirect question. But it is more common to use the indefinite 
relatives which (in interrogative sentences) are employed only in 
indirect questions. 

hpdrwy abrovds rives elev they asked them who they were X. A. 4.5.10 (= rlves 
dard ;), Rpwrwy 8 ri dort 7d wpayua I asked what the matter was 6.7.23 (= ri 
éori;), Hpwra abréy wbcov xpiclow txa: he asked him how much money he had 
7. 8.1 (= wécor Exes ;), pdrwy abrdy 7d orpdrevya dxdcoy ely they asked him how 
large the army was 4.4.17 (= rébcor dorl;), dxropGy wot rpdworro él Addov rivd 
xaragetrye being in doubt whither he should turn, he fled ta a hill X.C.3.1.4 
(= wot rpdwwyat;), Boe Se oddels Exot orparevovc.w but no one knew where they 
were going to march T. 5. 54 (= wo? orparevouey ;). 


2665. The use of the direct interrogatives is a relic of original juxtaposition, 
e.g. elwé pot, wotby re voulieas eboéBecay elvar; tell me, what sort of a thing do you 
think holiness is ? X.M.4.6.2. The interrogative force of the indefinite rela- 
tives is derived, not from any interrogative idea in these words, but from the 
connection in which they stand. 


2666. An indirect interrogative is often used in the same sentence after a 
direct interrogative. Thus, od«x olda ofr’ dxd rolov ay rdxous ore sro Ay ris 
petywr dxoptyo obr’ els rotov av oxdros dwrodpaln 086’ Srws av els éxupdy xwplor 
dwocraln I do not know with what swiftness of foot nor by fleeing to what quar- 
ter a man might escape nor into what darkness he might run away nor how he 
could withdraw into any stronghold X.A.2.5.7. The direct form precedes less 
often, as ob yap alcOdvopal cou drotov rouipor 4 rotor Sixatoy Aéyas for Ido not per- 
ceive what you mean by ‘conformable to law’ or what you mean by ‘just’ X. M. 
4. 4.18. 


2667. Two interrogatives may occur in the same sentence without a con- 
nective ; as ris older dxroia dwolois Suvard Korvwvety; how does he know what letters 
are able to unite with what? P. Soph. 258 a. Cp. 2646. 


2668. After verbs of saying, knowing, seeing, making known, perceiving, etc. 
(but not after verbs of asking) the simple relatives are found where the indefi- 
nite relatives (or the interrogatives) might stand in an indirect question. Where 
5s is so used, it has the force of olos (cp. gualis in such questions) ; and rarely 
follows a negative clause, because verbs denoting lack of knowledge are allied in 
meaning to verbs of asking. The usual forms are e.g. oldd ce os ef and ov« oldd 
cedorisel. But we find oldd ce Soris el and ov« ol84 ce 8s el. Thus, réuwe...elxrdy 
bs Ry he sends... telling who he was X.C. 6.1. 46 (here 4» represents the point 
of view of the writer), éxédXevce .. . Settar 8s efn he ordered him to explain who 
he was D. 52.7, whrore yrolns 6s el mayest thou never come to know who thou 
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art S.O.T. 1068, dpgs judas, S00: dopév; do you see how many there are of us? 
P. R. 827 c. So with the adverbs &y@a, od, 7, ws, Ser; as rhy ddd Eppager 7 efn 
he told where the road wus X. A. 4. 5.34. In some cases these sentences may be 
exclamatory (2685). 

a. That the simple relatives are never thus used after verbs of asking indi- 
cates that such clauses are not true indirect questions (as in Latin), and that 
the pronouns have their value as relatives. But some scholars allow an indirect 
question after all these words except 8s ; and others admit no such limitation. 

b. Only in late Greek are the pronouns or adverbs of the indirect form used 
in direct questions. 

c. Srws is used occasionally (often in poetry) in the sense of os. Thus, pu 
por ppat’ Srws ovk el xaxbs fell me not that (lit. how) thou art not vile S. O. T. 548, 

d. The context must sometimes determine whether a sentence is an indirect 
question or a relative clause. Thus, without the context, od« elyo» Sro: dwooraies 
(X. H. 3. 6.10) might mean they did not know to whom (= tyvbour wpds rlvas) to 
revolt or they had no allies to whom (= wpés ovs) to revolt. But the present or 
aorist optative in relative final clauses is rare ; cp. 2554 c. 


2669. An indirect question may depend (especially in poetry) on an ides 
involved in the principal verb ; or may depend on a verb to be supplied. Thus 
Gore up’ witvey rl pfs 80 that Tam in travail to know thy meaning S. Aj. 704, dro- 
tépws ofv go... dpéoxe in whatever way it pleases you (scil. 7ddws ay dxotoau) 
P. R. 348 b. 


2670. The indefinite relative is commonly used when a question is repeated 
by the respondent before his reply. Here you ask? is supplied in thought. 
Thus, A. ddAd zis yap ef; B. doris; wodirns xpnords A. But who are you, pray? 
B. Whoam I? an honest burgher Ar. Ach. 594, wos 84; diow eyed. Srws; dion 
how are you? Iwill say; Howam I? he will say Hippocrates 1.202 c. 


2671. Simple indirect questions are introduced by e whether, less 
often by dpa. 


épwrGvres el Ayoral eloww asking whether they are pirates T. 1. 5, rovrop» ole® 
el {Gv xupet ; dost thou know whether he is alive? S. Ph. 444, Gpero adrdp ef BrvGely 
he asked him whether he had been struck X. C. 8. 3. 30 (= éBrA#Oys ;), PdBos «i 
wrelow déorovav éujy I am afraid (about the question) whether I can persuade my 
mistress E. Med. 184 (2284), (8wpyev ap’ obrwot ylyvera: xdvra let us see whether 
everything is thus produced P.Ph.70d. With the deliberative subjunctive : 
éxavepouévou Krynoipivros el xatéoy Anpordérn»y when Ctesiphon was asking if he 
was to call Demosthenes Aes. 8, 202 (=xaréow ;). : 

a. ef has an affirmative force (whether) or a negative force (whether... 
not). The latter is seen e.g. after verbs expressing uncertainty or doubt, as 
after ob« ol8a. Thus, ef nev 5h Slxata rochow, ov« ol8a I don’t know whether I 
shall do what ts right X.A.1.3.5 (te. I may possibly not do what is right). 
The assumption is affirmative in 7a éxewwyara .. . ov« old’ ef Xpicdyrg rovryt $a 
I don't know whether I must not give the cups to Chrysantas here X.C. 8. 4. 16 
(i.e. I think I shall give them). 

b. The interrogative use of ¢ is derived from the conditional meaning j/, as 
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in od 82 dpdoa ef pe cawceas but do thou tell me whether thou wilt save me A 83 
(i.e. *if thou wilt save me, tell me so’), 


2672. éd» rarely, if ever, means whether, even after verbs of examining, con- 
sidering (cxow® éoxepduny, xafopd), where its use is best explained by 2364. 
In form such conditional sentences often approach closely to indirect questions. 
Thus, cp. oxévac .. . éay dpa xal col cvvboxq Arep éuol cunsider if (in case that, 
on the chance that) you too agree with me (P. Ph. 64¢) with oxnéfacGe ef dpa 
Touro .. . rerothxaow ol BdpBapau consider whether the barbarians have (not) 
done this X. A.3.2.22. Cp. dvapeprpoxerOar day dd Aéyw to recall to your 
recollection Uf I speak the truth And, 1. 37. 

a. Some scholars maintain that, in Greek, if was at an early period confused . 
with whether in such sentences as elu: yap és Lrdprny .. . vdcrov wevodbpuevos 
warpds dldov, Hv rou dxotow strictly for I will go to Sparta to inquire about the 
return of my dear father, in the hope that I may hear of it 8 309. When the con- 
ditional clause was attached to revodyevos, #» acquired (it is claimed) the force ef 
whether. Cp. gxero revobuews ... ef (v.l. #) wou tr’ elys he had gone to inquire 
whether you were still living »415. Cp. German ob, once meaning if, now whether. 


2673. Homer has 4», ef xe, af xe with the subjunctive after verbs of knowing, 
seeing, saying (but not after verbs of asking). Such cases belong under 28654 b. 


2674. 7% is sometimes translated by whether after verbs of fear and caution ; 
but such dependent clauses with «4 are not indirect questions (2221 a). After 
verbs of s@ing, considering and the like (dp0, évvooduat, évOipotua, oxord) wy 
is properly a conjunction and not the interrogative particle. In such clauses 
there is an idea of purpose or desire to prevent something or a notion of fear 
that something is or may be done. Thus, dporritw uh xpdricroy y wo ovyay Tam 
considering whether it is not best for me to be silent X. M. 4. 2.39, dpdyuer wh 
Nialas oferal ri X\éyerv let us see whether Nicias is af the opinion that he is saying 
something important P. Lach. 196c. That wu does not properly mean whether 
not (indirect question) is clear from the fact that, in these clauses, it is not used 
of something that is hoped for. Cp. 2676 b. 


INDIRECT ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 


2675. Indirect alternative questions are introduced by the parti- 
cles signifying whether ... or: wdrepov (morepa) ... 4, ATE. 
cite, ed... 7, ed... dre. See also under Particles. 

a. wérepov (wétepa) ... &: Thus, dinpwrad rd» Kipoy wérepoy Bobdaro pévew f 
dwifvar she asked Cyrus whether he wanted to stay or go away X.C. 1.3.16, 
Oauudtw' xbrepa ws kparay Bacideds aires ra Srra 4 ws ba Girtlavy Sdpa I wonder 
whether the king asks for our arms as a conqueror or as yifts on the plea of 
Sriendship X. A. 2. 1. 10. 

N. — wérepoy .. . # may denote that the second alternative is more impor- 
tant than the first. wérepoy is omitted when the introductory clause contains 
the adjective wérepos (X.C. 1.3. 2). 

b. fre... ere gives equal value to each alternative. Thus, ri» oxéjur 
rodpeba efre wpedlay elre BAABnv wapéxec let us make the inquiry whether it pro- 
duces benefit or injury P. Phae. 237 d. 
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N. 1.—In Homer etre. . . etre (ere. . . ef re) almost always retains the 
meaning either... or (A 65). 

N, 2. — The first efre is rarely omitted in prose, as wédts efre l&cHral reves a 
State or certain individuals P. L. 864a; more vuften in poetry, as Aéyours efr’ 
Epyoow by words or deeds S.O.T.517. 

c. «et... 4 indicates that the second alternative is preferable or more 
probable. Thus, #pwra ef adbrots rots dvipdor oxéviacro rots lotic: xal dwioto., 4 
kal rots ddAats Ecavro crovdal he asked whether he was making a truce merely 
with the individual men who were coming and going or whether the truce would 
be with the rest as well X. A. 2. 3.7. 

d. «et... e€re is like efre ... ere. Thus, ef &’ &7’ deriv Expiyos yurh dr’ 
ody GAwAey, elSévar Bovrolued’ Ay we should like to know whether the lady is still 
alive or dead E. Alc. 140. 

e. 4 (ne). . - % (He) occurs in Homer, as Sop’ éd el30 He véow peOéwecs fj cal 
warpduds éoct Ectvos that I may know well whether thou art newly a visitor or 
art actually an ancestral guest-friend a 175. Cp. 2661. 4... 4 is doubtful in 
Attic. 


THE NEGATIVES IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


2676. The negative of the direct form is usually preserved in 
indirect questions. 


elcouac... wbrepor b Exwr atrd obk eddaluwy dorly 4 ebdaluwr I ghali know 
whether its possessor is happy or not P. R.354¢, odk off’ Sxws 5 rotro cal ph oa 
I know not how Iam to say this and not to say it E.I. A. 643 (= ras ph $0;). 

a. Indirect single questions introduced by interrogative pronouns, adjectives, 
and adverbs, usually have ov. 

b. yw) appears after verbs of seeing, considering and the like (cxord, dpa, 
évvootuas, évOiuo0pa) when there is an idea of purpose or desire to prevent some- 
thing. Thus, dpare... Sry rpdew xddNuiora duvveio Ge adrovs kal pire caragdpor}- 
cavres Adapxro: AnPdhoerbe xrd. consider how you may best defend yourselves and 
may neither be caught off your guard through contempt, etc. T.6.38, So also 
with the potential optative with dv; as rl od» of oxowo0pev wOs ay abr» ph Scapap- 
tdvoiyev; why then do we not consider how we may avoid mistaking them? X. M. 
8.1.10. Indirect questions with 44 thus belong under u% with verbs of fear and 
apprehension, where u% is the negative of the will. Cp. 2674. 

c. Indirect questions introduced by ef have od or uw}. Thus, fpero roy Siyor 
el obx aloxbvoivro he asked the people whether they were not ashamed Aes. 1.84, 
fperé pe... el uh péuvnuac he asked me whether I did not remember 2. 36. 

d. In relative clauses joined by «af and standing in an indirect question (what 
«+» and what not), «4 must be used when the verb is to be supplied with the 
second clause ; but when the verb is repeated, either x#,or od if the antecedent 
is definite, may be used, Thus, d:ayryvdoxovery a re Sbvarra xal a ph they distin- 
guish between what they can do and what they cannot X. M.4. 2. 26, olo@a... 
érdcot Te Ppoupol lxavol elot xal drdbcoe ph elory you know how many garrisons are 
adrantageously situated and how many are not 3.6.10. The antecedent is 
definite in dwédeckev obs xph Snuryopety xal obs ob Sef Adyery dv» TH Shuw he shorcerdl 
who must speak in the assembly and who must not speak before the people Aes. 1. 27. 
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e. As the second member of an alternative question introduced by el, or not 
is either # od or 4 wh. Thus, cxordper el jyuiy wpére: 4 od let us consider 
whether it is proper for us or not P. R. 451d, viv Euabo» 8 Adyers : ef Se GAnOes F 
ah, wepdcopar padetv nuw I have made out what you mean; and I will try to make 
out whether it is true or not 339 a. 

f. A shift from 4% to od in sequent alternative indirect questions appears to 
be due to the desire to attain variety. Thus, od def duds éx rar ro6 xarrybpov 
Abywr rods wbpous KarapavOdvey, ef Karas butv xetvrar ut, Gd’ éx rdr vduwy rods 
rou xarrrydpou déyous, ef dp0ds cal vouluws tuds diddoxover rd xpayya 4 ov you must 
not start from the pleas of the accuser to learn whether your laws hare been estab- 
lished well or not, but you must start from the laws to learn whether his pleas set 
JSorth the case fairly and legally or not Ant. 5.14. Cp, Ant. 6. 2, Is. 8.9, D. 20. 
83. Some scholars hold that o¢ here lays stress on a negative fact or on some- 
thing conceived as a negative fact, and that u# puts the question abstractly as a 
mere conception. 


MOODS IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


2677. The moods and tenses of indirect questions follow the same 
rules as govern clauses in indirect discourse. The person may be 
changed. 

After primary tenses, the mood and tense of the direct question 
are retained (indicative, past indicative with dy, deliberative sub- 
junctive, potential optative with dy). 

After secondary tenses, the mood and tense of the direct form 
may be retained or the optative may be used instead. The latter 
is more common. But a past indicative with dy always remains 
unchanged. 

a. Direct Form Retained. — wodAdais doxéwe ri diapépe uavlas duabla he often 
considered in what respect ignorance differed from madness X. M. 1.2. 50, Hropetro 
re wohoe he was uncertain what to do X. A. 7.3.29 (= rl roechow, deliberative 
future, 1916), ¢BouNedovro efre xaraxatowoww ... elre rt Addo xphowvra they delib- 
erated whether they should burn them or dispose of them in some other manner 
T.2. 4 (= xaraxabowper, xpnodpeba ;), Hpwrnoce... wot dy (So. Ipdtervor he asked 
where he could see Prozenus X. A. 2.4.15 (= rob dp (80 ;). 

b. Optative: fpero ef ris euoi efn copwrepos he asked whether any one was wiser 
than I P. A. 21a(= éorl;), 5 re 5¢ rochoos ob Stecjunve he did not announce pub- 
licly what he was going to do X. A. 2.1.28 (= rl woshow;), Td» Gedy exnpwruyr el 
wapadotey KopivGlors rhy woduw they questioned the god whether they should surren- 
der the city to the Corinthians T. 1.25 (=mwapadGpyev;). Here wapadoiey might 
represent the aorist indicative, but that tense is usually retained to avoid con- 
fusion (exceptionally 4pwra ri wdboner X.C.2.3.19; cp. X. A. 6. 3.25, D. &. 
55). An imperfect relatively anterior to the time of the main verb is retained 
in D. 30. 19. 

c. A dubitative subjunctive in an indirect question, when dependent on an 
optative, may be attracted into the optative; as fdevyes... Sri ob av Fxors 
dfeXOd» 5 re xpyo caurg you were saying that if you went out you would not know 
what to do with yourself P. Cr. 45b (=i xpipa: euaury ;). 
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d. Homer has the optative for the indicative due to indirect discourse only in 
indirect questions ; as elpovro ris eln xal wider EXO: they asked who he was and 
whence he had come p 368. See 2624 c. 


2678. After a secondary tense the mood of a direct question may be 
retained (usually for vividness) in the same sentence with the mood of 
an indirect question (cp. 2632). Thus, ductor Zoav Oauydtecw Swoe wore rpépyorra 
ol "EdAnves xal rl dv vp Zxorev they seemed to be wondering to what direction the 
Greeks would turn and what they had in mind X. A. 38. 6.18, Fpero 5 re Baud fou 
kal dwécot abrdy redvacowy he asked what it was that he was astonished at and how 
many of them were dead T.8. 118 (=7l Oaupdfes, wboor reOvaocy;). 

a. In some cases there is no apparent reason (apart from desire for variety) 
for this use of the indicative and optative in the same sentence. Sometimes the 
indicative may ask for a statement of fact, the optative request an opinion of the 
person questioned. 


2679. Parallel to 2624 are cases like Jde: Swov Uxearro h éwwrodkh he knew 
where the letter had been put X. C. 2,2. 9. 


ANSWERS TO YES AND NO QUESTIONS 


2680. Yes and No questions may be answered in various ways, €.g. : 

a. By repeating the verb or another emphatic word with or without one or 
more confirmative adverbs. Thus, ¢7s od duelyw wondtrny evar, 8» od ewacreis, 4 
bv dy; onl yap of» do you assert that the citizen whom you approve is better 
than the one I approve ? Ido say so X. M. 4. 6.14, olo6 ody a AéEac gor. . . O€dw; 
ovx ol3a dost thou know what I fain would tell thee? No. E. Hec. 909. 

b. By éya, &ywye, ove éya, od Eywye, sometimes with vy Ala or pa Ala. 

c. Yes may be expressed by pal, val ua roy Ala, pddrora, Paul, edo ye, rd 
per ody, ed ye, Lori Tara, Erriy ovrws, dANOF A€yets, AXnOdcrara, 6pOas ye, Kopsdy, etc. 

No may be expressed by of, ovx foriv, od Sfra, ob we Ala, od8apnds, of gnu, nF 
ydp, Fxiora, Fxiord ye, etc. 

d. In the form of a question ; rl py; rl ydp; ddAAA Th; was; wher; Was yap ol; 


EXCLAMATORY SENTENCES 


2681. Direct (independent) exclamatory sentences with a verb 
expressed (or easily supplied) are formed 


2682. (I) By the relative pronouns olos, dcos, or by the relative 
adverb ds in exclamations of wonder. The sentences introduced by 
these words are commonly associated with vocatives or interjections. 
Cp. 340. 

ola wots, 3 éraipe what are you about, my friend! P. Euth. 15c, 3 dtkn ..., 
olny reprwr7Hy Geol Hyayow és rbde SHua friends, such sport the gods have brought 
into this house ! 0 37, Sonvtyxes thy dbvamy how great your poweris ! Ar. Pl. 748, 
& dere, ooa wpdyyara tyes oh grandfather, how much trouble you have! X.C. 
1.3.4, & pirrad’ Alpor, Gs o” driudtea rarip, oh dearest Haemon, how thy father 
insults thee | S. Ant. 572, ws doretos 6 Avipwros how charming the man is ! 
P, Ph, 116d. 
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a. Exclamatory ds may be the relative ws; but if it is the demonstrative dé, 
it means properly not how but so. Cp, 2998. 

b. Double olog (exclamation within an exclamation) marks a strong contrast 
(cp. 2646) in direct and indirect exclamations. Thus, ola wpds olwy dvdpdr 
wdoxw what I suffer and at the hands of what men / S. Ant. 942, dwd ofa¢ ... 
aby huaros roU wpwrov és olay redeurhy kal rarevorynra ddixaro from what boasting 
at first they had come to what a humiliating end T.7.75. Triple olos in Gorgias, 
Helen 10. 

c. Cp. 2647 for such sentences as olay &x:dvav rhvd Epioas what a viper is 
this woman whom thou hast begotten | E. Ion 1262. 

d. ol’ ws is common in expressions of impatience, anger, pity, grief, or fear; 
as of’ ws xarayeAgs ah me, how you mock me / Ar. Nub. 1238, ofp’ ws foixas dpe 
Thy Sixny idety ah me, how thou seemest all too late to see the right | S. Ant. 1270, 
of’ ws dé80ica ah me, how I fear / Ar, Pax 173. 


2683. (II) By the infinitive (2015, 2036). 
2684. Direct exclamations without a verb may be expressed by 
the vocative or nominative (1288) or by the genitive of cause (1407). 


2685. Indirect (dependent) exclamations form subordinate clauses 
in sentences which, taken as a whole, are statements (2575. 4). They 
are introduced by ofos, dc0s, ofws, as, of, iva. The negative is ov. It 
is often difficult to distinguish between indirect exclamations and 
indirect questions introduced by ofos or doos. But observe that 
dependent exclamations are not introduced by the direct interroga- 
tives wotos, wogos, wis, etc., nor by the indefinite relatives droits, 
éxocos, Grws, etc., both of which classes of words may stand in 
indirect questions. 

a. dros in L. 30. 4 and érécos in P.G.522 a are suspected. 

b. The introductory verb is sometimes omitted ; as db wrapwraros, ty’ bwodédi- 
wer Oh the rascal / (to think) where he crept in / Ar. Vesp. 188. 


2696. Dependent exclamatory clauses follow, as regards mood 
and tense, the same rules as govern indirect questions (2677). An 
original indicative remains unchanged after primary tenses of verbs 
followed by a finite mood, but may become optative after secondary 
tenses on the principle of indirect discourse. 

a. Indicative: olo» dv8pa A¢yers é» xiv8bry elvac what a noble man you say is 
in danger ! P. Th. 142b, oxdwee. . . UY fer rod Oeod pavreduara judge to what 
the oracles of the god have come §.0.T. 953 (cp. 3 ded» parretdyara, ty écré 946), 
rls ob olden dE olwy cundhopdy eis Sony eddacporlay xaréorncary; who does not know 
into what good fortune they came and after what sufferings ? 1.6.42, évOipoduercc 
Scov rhotv . . . dwerréddovro reflecting on how long a voyage they were on the 
point of being sent T. 6.30, évvonOdvres old re wdoxovorw brd ror ‘Accuplwy xal 
Sri viv reOvaly 6 Apywy abrdy reflecting what they were suffering at the hands of 
the Assyrians and that their ruler was now dead X. C. 4. 2. 3. 

b. Optative: diaeduevos abriy Sony pev yuwpay cal olay txoer observing how 
great the extent of their country was and how excellent its quality X. A. 3. 1.19, 
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éxcSecxtrres ofa elfn 4 dwropla pointing out what their dificulty was 1. 8. 13. 
See also 2687. 


2687. Verbs and other words of emotion (praise, blame, wonder, etc.) and 
the expression of its results are often followed by a dependent exclamatory clause 
with olos, Scos, ws, etc. Here a causal sentence would have &r¢ rowiros, Sri rocot- 
ros, Sri ovrws. English generally introduces such clauses by considering, think- 
ing, upon the reflection how, etc. Thus, 7d 0’ ad vir dlw drorecduer, S00 mu’ Lopyas 
therefore I think now thou shalt in turn atone for all thou hast done unto me 
© 390, dwéxA\Gov... Thy €uavrod rixyn», olou avipds éralpou éorepynyuévos efny I bewgiled 
my fate considering what a companiun I had lost (direct = ofov dvdpds éralpouv 
(bvros) éorépnyat) P.Ph.117c, udxap 3d Irpeplades, abrés 7’ Epis ws copds yolo» 
roy ld» rpépes oh happy Strepsiades, how wise you are yourself and what a son 
you have { Ar. Nub. 1206, rd yfpas vproicory Sowy xaxdy oplocw alrwov they rehearse 
how many evils old age occasions them P.R.829b, eddaluwry por drhp epalvero 
... ws ddeds xal yevvalws érehebra the man seemed to me to be happy so fearlessly 
and nobly did he die P. Ph. 580, {nAO ye rs edruxlas rdy wpéoBuy, of perdary 
Enpdvy rpdrwv I envy the old fellow his fortune, how (lit. whither) he has 
changed his arid ways Ar. Vesp. 1451. 


NEGATIVE SENTENCES 


2688s. The simple negative particles are ot and py. ov is the 
negative of fact and statement, and contradicts or denies ; py is the 
negative of the will and thought, and rejects or deprecates. The 
difference between the simple negatives holds true also of their 
compounds ovre pyre, ovd€ pydé, oddeis pydets, ete. 

a. 7d odk bvra is that which does not exist independently of any opinion of 
the writer: ra od« byra dAoyoraety to fabricate what does not actually ezist 
And. 8.35. ra ph Syra is that which is regarded as not existing, that which is 
dependent on the opinion of the writer, the whole sum of things that are out- 
side of actual knowledge: ra uh ébvra otre dpara obre yirdoxerat that which does 
not exist is neither seen nor known Hippocrates, de arte § 2; cp. rd py & 
P. R. 478 b. 

b. The rarer oty( (od-x/) denies with greater emphasis than ob. The form 
pyxérs no longer is due to the analogy of odk-ér«. 


2689. yu as the negative of will and thought is used in various expressions 
involving emotion, as commands, prohibitions, wishes, hopes, prayers, petitions, 
promises, oaths, asseverations, and the like ; in expressions marking condition, 
purpose, effort, apprehension, cautious assertion, surmise, and fear; in setting 
forth ideality, mere conceptions, abstractions as opposed to reality or to defi- 
nite facts; in marking ideas as general and typical ; when a person or thing 
is to be characterized as conceived of rather than real. — u# is used not merely 
when the above notions are apparent but also when they are latent. Greek 
often conceives of a situation as marked by feeling where English regards it as 
one of fact; and hence uses u# where we should expect od. 

a. yuh corresponds to the Sanskrit prohibitive particle md, which in the Rig 
Veda is used with the independent indicative of an augmentiess aorist or imper- 
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fect which has the force of the subjunctive ; rarely with the optative. In later 
Sanskrit ma was used with the subjunctive, optative, and imperative. 

b. 4 was originally used only in independent clauses ; but later was employed 
in subordinate clauses, and with dependent infinitives and participles. On the 
origin of 24 as a conjunction, see 2222. In Homer ,# is used especially with the 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative (i.e. in commands and wishes); rarely 
with the indicative (in 4} GdeArXo», in oaths, in questions, after verbs of fearing 
referring to a past event) ; with the infinitive when used for the imperative after 
a verb of saying, etc. when the infinitive expresses a command or a wish, and 
when a dependent infinitive is used in an oath; with the participle only in con- 
nection with a command (= 48) or a wish (8 684). 

c. In later Greek (Polybius, Lucian, Dio Chrysostomus, etc.) «% has en- 
croached on od, generally by extension of usages occurring rarely in the classical 
language. Thus Lucian has 4 after causal ds, Sri, did7¢, éwel; in relative clauses 
(sometimes oddéy éorey Sri uw); with participles of cause (even dre uy) or of 
concession ; with participles without the article following an adjective ; with 
the infinitive after verbs of saying and thinking. 67: uh appears in indirect dis- 
course (complete or partial) where the classical language would use the infinitive 
or Sra with the optative or ws with the participle ; so after verbs of saying and 
thinking, after verbs of emotion, and even after verbs of knowing. 


POSITION OF ov AND py 


2690. od and yy are generally placed before the word they nega- 
tive; but may follow, when emphasis is laid on a particular word, 
as in contrasts. 

broddBy 52 undels but let no one suppose T. €. 84, of 88 orparryol éiftyor per 
od, surexddeoay 3¢ and the generals did not lead them out, but called them 
together X. A.6. 4.20, Edupaxor eyerdueda obx éwl xaradovldce TOv ‘EX\}rwr 
"AOnvalas, GAN’ éx’ édevepdacer dxd Too Mijdou rots “EAAnor» we became allies, not 
to the Athenians, for the purpose of enslaving the Greeks, but to the Greeks for 
the purpose of freeing them from the Mede T.3.10, dwébdorro pe» wh perish indeed 
— may he not E. Med. 88. 

a. A contrast must be supplied in thought when the negative precedes the 
article, a relative, a conjunction, or a preposition. Thus, ef d¢ wept judy 
yricerGe ph rd elxéra but if you pass upon us a sentence that is unjust T. 3. 57, 
woheuety 8¢ wh wpds duolay dyrixapacxevhy ddvvaro. unable to carry on @ war 
against @ power dissimilar in character to their own 1.141, dpurodpeda rods 
wodenlous ovx els paxpd» we shall shortly (lit. in no long time) punish the enemy 
X. C. 5. 4.21, o8 xara xbopuoy disorderly B 214. 

b. The order of the parts of a negative compound may be reversed for strong 
emphasis ; as &r’ od« Sy (= obxére Gv) S. Tr. 161, ular odx (= od8eulav) Hat. 8. 119. 

c. The negative may be placed in front of an infinitive when English trans- 
fers it to another verb in the sentence; as ef BovAdued” tyyels uh wporroceioba 
rohepety abrdv tyuty if we wish to assume thut he is not waging war with us 
D. 8.58, huds 083’ évavticOfva: éxirpéwers you do not permit us even to take up 
our quarters X..A.7. 7.8 (= odx éwirpéress = xwdbas). 

GREEK GRAM. — 39 
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ef ADHERESCENT 


2691. ot adherescent (or privative) placed before a verb (or other 
single word) not merely negatives the meaning of the simple verb 
but gives it an opposite meaning, the two expressing a single negative 
idea; as ov dy I deny, I refuse (not I say not). ov dye is preferred 
to dni od as nego is preferred to aio non. 


2692. Adherescent od is especially common with verbs of saying 
or thinking, but occurs also with many verbs of will or desire. In 
such cases ob goes closely with the leading verb, forming a quasi- 
compound ; whereas it belongs in sense to a following infinitive if an 
infinitive depends on the leading verb. In Latin actual composition 
has taken place in nego, nescio, negueo, nolo. 

obk pn lévar he refused to go X. A. 1.3.8, of daccy elvac Eddryy Sb” they say 
that there is no other road 4.1.21 (cp. dys Hod; yes or no? P. A. 27a), risas 
3’ ob gero Seiy Néyary; who were those whom he thought ought not to speak f 
Aes, 1.28, & ob dire huds . .. woety what you forbid us to do X.C. 1.3. 10, 
ovx dfwt... petyorra ripwpeiaba he said that it was not right to avenge himself 
on an exile T. 1. 186. 

a. So with of gnu and od ddoxw deny, refuse (= draproiua), obx oloua, ob 
voultw, ob Sond, ox €3 and od xededw forbid (veto), obx 4&3 regard as unworthy, 
do not expect that, refuse, ody vriexwotpa refuse, ob rpocrowtua dissimulo, eb 
cupBovretw dissuade, advise not to, ob« €0éh\u am unwilling, odx érave disapprove. 
This association often persists in participles, as ob« édr, odx ¢0€\wy. Homer has 
od Gnu, Pnul ob, and o& dy od. ‘ 


2693. od with the principal verb may be equivalent in sense to x# with a de- 
pendent infinitive ; as ob cupBovrebwy Répty orpareterGar éwl rh» ‘ENAdda advising 
Xerxes not to march against Greece (= cvpBovrebwy ph orparebecGa:) Hdt. 7. 46. 


2694. Analogous to this use with verbs is the use of ob with 
adjectives and adverbs. 


ov« dAlyor =moAnol, obx Ad xioros = wéyioros, ob~x Frroy = pGddXop, ody Fmorea = 
paddsora, ob cards basely, obk ddavhs famous, od« elxérws unreasonably, ob wept 
Bpaxéw» on important matters (cp. 2690 a), regularly od wdev not at all, as od 
wdev xadrerdy easy. 


2695. The origin of adherescent od is to be found partly in the unwillingness 
of the early language to use the negative particle with the infinitive, partly in 
the preference for a negative rather than a positive assertion, and to the disin- 
clination to make a strong positive statement (/itotes, as in some of the cases 
of 2694), and partly in the absence of negative compounds, the development of 
which in adjectives and participles (2071 a) was in turn restricted by the use of 
adherescent ov. 


2696. Adherescent od is often found in a protasis with e and in 
other constructions where we expect py. 
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ef 3° dwoor fra: AGnvalwy odx Oedfoauer . . ., odx Fdixodper but if we refused to 
revolt from the Athenians, we were not doing wrong T.3. 65, el odk égs if thou 
Sorbiddest S. Aj. 1131 (= el cwrdbes), ef wh IIpdtevor ody bwedétavro, dodOncay dp 
Uf it had not been that they did not receive Proxenus, they would have been saved 
D. 19. 74, ef pew ob woddol car if they were few L. 13.62 (emended by some to 
ody uh). dv od is rare, as ddy re ob Hfre day re phre both if you deny it and if 
you admit i P.A.25 b (cp. L. 13. 76, D. 26. 24). 


2697. But x4 often does not yield to od, as dv» r’ dyad 63 dv re uh OS both if I 
assent and if Ido not D. 21. 206, odk of3° Sxws 63 rovro xal un} OS I know not how 
I shall say this and not say it E.I. A. 643, day ph... é@re D. 16.12, and in 
many cases where u4 goes closely with the following word, as ef é3i8ou xploww xal 
ph dpypetro if he were granting a trial and not taking it away D. 23. 91. 

ov AFTER et (éay 

2698. od is sometimes found in clauses introduced by ei (ééy). 

a. When od is adherescent (2696). 

b. When there is an emphatic assertion of fact or probability, as where a 
direct statement is quoted. Thus, ef 52 odd» judpryral uo if (as I have shown) 
no error has been commitied by me And. 1.83, el, as viv phoe, ob rapecxevacro 
tf, as he will presently assert, he had not made preparations D. 64.29. Cp. X. A. 
1. 7. 18, quoted in 2790. 

c. When ei (éd4») is used instead of Sr: that (because) after verbs of emotion 
(2247). Thus, uh davydoys ef rodkdd rap elpnuévwy ob rpéwes cor do not be sur- 
prised if much of what has been said does not apply to you 1.1.44. Here yu is 

ble. 

d. When ei (éay) approaches the idea of érel since (cp. 2246, 2208 b). So ei 
robcSe ... 0b crépye xarhp tf (since) their father has ceased to love these children 
E. Med. 88 (often explained as od adherescent). Here «7 is possible. 

e. When a single ef introduces a bimembered protasis as a whule, the péy 
clause and the 8é¢ clause of that protasis may have od. Such bimembered prot- 
ases often depend on a preceding apodosis introduced by alexpéy, droror, Se.vds, 
Oavpacr by éors (ay ely) and like expressions of emotion (c). Thus, elr’ obx alc xpd» 
2 LTO pee’ Apyelwy rhHO0s odx EfoBhOn Thy Aaxedapovlwy dpxhy..., duets Se Svres 
"A@nvaio: BdpBapor AvOpwrov poBhoer be ; is it not then disgraceful, if it is true that 
whereas the Argive commons did not fear the empire of the Lacedaemonians, 
you, who are Athenians, are going to be afraid of a barbarian ? D. 15. 23, aloxpd» 
yap. ef warhp yew efetrer Dpdyas, 8 5° Avdp’ Ev’ ob Surhoerat xraveiv for it is disgrace- 
Sul that, whereas the father destroyed the Phrygians, the other (the son) is not 
going to be able to destroy one foe E. El. 336, decxdy av efn, ef ol per exelvwy Ebu- 
payot érl Sovrelg Ty adrady (xphuara) pépovres odx dwepodo.y, hyeis O¢ wl TH... 
atvrol ogterda ovx dpa Sararhcouer it would be strange if, whereas their allies 
will not fail to pay tribute for their own enslavement, we on the other hand wiil 
not expend it for the purpose of saving ourselves T. 1.121. 

N. 1.— The second member of such protases has od if the verb stands in the 
indicative, but «4 (in classical Greek) if the verb is in the optative. In Aes. 2, 
187 0d xardoxo:u is due to indirect discourse. 
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N. 2.—In such sentences ef may (1) have a conditional force in both clauses, 
as L. 30. 16, 31.24; (2) have a conditional force in the second member, but the 
force of éwef in the first member, as L. 20. 36, Is. 14.52; (3) have the force of 
érei in the first member, and that of 87: in the second member, as D. 8. 65, Aes. 3. 
242; (4) have the force of ér: in both members, as T. 1. 35, 1. 121, X. C. 7. 5. 84. 

f. A bimembered clause introduced by e/ may contain a negative clause with 
od directly opposed to a positive clause; as ef d¢ r@ pév, rots 8’ of D. 23. 128. 

g. el whether in simple and alternative indirect questions takes either od or 
uh (2676 c, e). 

2699. Homer has ¢/ and the indicative with od (12 times) when the subordi- 
nate clause precedes the main clause ; but usually ef u#, when the subordinate 
clause follows. Thus, ef 3é yor od relcover Body erie’ duorBhy, Sdcopas eds ‘ Aidao 
but if they will not pay a fitting compensation for the cattle, I will go down to 
Hades pu 382, &vba xev’Apyelouriy bwéppopa vscros érx On, el uh AGnvalny “Hoy rpts 
pOov feawey then in that case the return of the Argives had been accomplished 
against fate, if Hera had not spoken a word to Athena B 1565. 

a. The Homeric ei od with the indicative has been explained either as a reten- 
tion of the original use, 4% with that mood being an extension through the anal- 
ogy of the subjunctive and optative ; or because oJ went with the predicate, 
whereas «4 was closely attached to el. 


2700. Homer has ¢/ od (adherescent) with the subjunctive in ef 8° dy... of« 
€OéXworv T' 280, ef 56x’... ov eldocy T 139. 


2701. Herodotus has a few cases of ei od with the indicative, as 6.9; Q» od 
with the subjunctive is doubtful (6. 183). 


GENERAL RULE FOR #7 
2702. py stands 


. With the imperative. 

In clauses with ei, éav (exceptions, 2698). 

With the subjunctive, except after wq lest, when ob is 
used. 

With the optative, except after uy lest, or when the 
optative has dy or is in indirect discourse. 

With the infinitive, except in indirect discourse. 

With participles when they have a conditional or 
general force. 


P SNP 


> 


ov AND py WITH THE INDICATIVE AND OPTATIVE 
SIMPLE SENTENCES AND INDEPENDENT CLAUSES 
2703. Statements (2153) expressed by simple sentences and inde- 


pendent clauses take of. Direct questions take either ov or py (2651). 
The independent future indicative has yy only in questions. 


2704. In wishes py is used with the indicative (1780-1781) or the 
optative (1814, cp. 2156). 
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ele oe phwor’ eldduay would that I had never seen thee 8.0.T.1218, n#ror’ 
Gperov Awety rhv Txipoy would that I had never left Scyrus 8. Ph 969. 

bh tdne may I not live Ar. Eq. 8338, dvacdhs ob7’ elu ure yevoluny I neither 
am nor may I become shameless 1D.8. 68, otr’ dy duvaluny hr’ ériocraluny N\éyey 
neither could I tell nor may I be capable of telling S. Ant. 686. 

a. That Sdedo» takes 4%, not ob}, shows that it has lost to a certain extent its 
verbal nature. In late Greek it even became a particle like efée. 

b. Indirect expressions of wishing with r@s dy and the optative (1882), Bov- 
Aoluny dy (1827), €BovrAduny (4) with the infinitive, take od (1782, 1789). 

c. The use is the same in dependent clauses; as éred 5° a uhwor’ Sdere 
(cupSirva) curé8n but when thut happened which I would had never happened 
D. 18. 820. 


SUBORDINATE CLAUSES IN THE INDICATIVE OR OPTATIVE 


2705. In subordinate clauses pny or od is used. 


a. Final clauses have 4, as didos éBoldero elvar rots wtyiora Suvapévors, Tra 
adixy nh Sid0ln Slenv he wished to be on friendly terms with men in power in 
order that he might not pay the penalty for his wrong-doing X. A. 2. 6.21, &e 
ra évéxupa rére NaBety, ws und’ ef €Bovdero eSUvaro étawarady quoted in 2186 c. 

b. Object clauses with Srws after verbs of effort have uy, as dpérrit’ Brus 
undey dvdtioy rijs riufs ratrns wpdtes see to it that you do nothing unworthy of 
this honour 1.2.37, éwenédero Srws phre aciroe phre Aworol wore Ecavro he took 
care that they should never be without food or drink X. C. 8. 1. 48. 

c. Conditional clauses regularly have u%. Thus, ef wh duets ¥AOere, éwopevdpycba 
ay éwi Baoihéa if you had not come, we should be marching against the king 
X.A.2.1.4, od« dwedelrero abrob, el uh re dvayxaioy efn he never left him unless 
there was some necessity for it X.M. 4.2.40. So in concessive clauses (2369). 
On ov adherescent in conditional clauses see 2696. 

d. Relative Clauses, if conditional, have od with a definite antecedent, «4 with 
an indefinite antecedent (2505). yy is thus used when the case in question is 
typical of a class (uf ‘ generic’). Thus, rpoonualvovory & re xph worety xal & od xph 
they signify beforehand what one must do and what not X.C. 1.6.46, & ud olda 
ovd5é ofopa eldévas what I do not know, I do not even think I know P.A. 21d. 

N. 1. — Homer has &s (80s) of with the indicative («4 B 301). 

N. 2.-——od is regular in relative clauses when an opposition is expressed 
(T. 1. 11.2), and when a negative clause precedes; as ovdk Uoriv Sorts (Srws) ov, 
obdcis Sorts ob, etc. (X. C.1. 4. 265, X. A. 2. 4.8). 

e. The expression rovotros, 5s (Sorts, etc.), when preceded by a negative, 
takes od; a8 rapseioy pndert elvac under rowidrop, els 8 od was 6 BovrAdueros eloecc: it 
is necessary that no one shall have (such) a storehouse that anybody who pleases 
may not enter it P.R.416d. But even when no negative precedes, we have 
ob, when the relative clause makes an assertion or defines attributively; as 
ovyypadeds T&Sv AOywr . . . Towdros, olos obdels EANos yéyore such a writer of 
speeches as no one had been 1.15.35. When the antecedent is general or is 
thought of in respect of its character we have nu}; as BovrAnbels rocodror pynpetor 
cararcwety, 8 uh Tis dvOpwrivyns picews éoriw wishing to leave behind him such a 
memorial as would surpass human nature L 4. 89; cp. 2705 g. 
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f. Relative clauses of purpose take 4, a8 Baddootor éxptpar’, Ur6a phrer' 
elsbyerG’ tr. cast me out into the sea where ye may never see me more S.0.T. 
1411, xpbpao’ daurhy, Erba ph ris eloldos hiding herself where no one might see 
her 8S. Tr. 903. 

g. Clauses with a relative pronoun referring to an antecedent thought of in 
respect of its character (of such a sort) take u#. The use of «% characteristic 
comes from the generic meaning of 4%, t.e. the antecedent is not regarded 
simply as a person who does something but as a@ person of such a nature as, one 
who typifies a class. In such cases és 44 may refer to a definite person or thing, 
So especially in relative clauses of cause and result, which ordinarily take od. 
Thus, radalxwpos dpa res ot ye AvOpwros ef. . ., O phre Geol warpyol eioe pyre 
lepd a@ wretched being art thou then, who hast neither ancestral gods nor shrines 
P. Eu. 302 b, padloacbe roaira ef dy undéwore bur perapedtoen pass such a vole 
that you will never repent of tt And.3.41, roadra Adyerr .. . , Os pydeis av 
veuerhou. to use language at whirh no one could feel just resentment 1D. 21.161, 
6... pndedy dy dubcas the man who would not take an oath 64.40. Sophocles 
is especially fond of the generic pu%. 

h. Consecutive clauses (and consecutive relative clauses) with Gore take od 
with the indicative and optative. Thus, (Aaxcedacuémoz) els ror’ dwAnorlas Ger 
Gor’ obx éhpxecey abrots fxev rhv xara yv dpxhy the Lacedaemonians became 
so insatiate in their desires that they were not satiafied with their empire on the 
land 1. 12.103, dor’ odx a» adrdy yrwploay’ ay eloidd» so that I should nv! 
recognize him, if I were to see him E. Or. 379. On rowbres 8s ob see 2705 e. 

i. Oaths and protestations in the indicative with «4 express a solemn denial 
or refusal, or repudiate a charge. Thus, forw w0v Zeds .. . ph yey rots txrrowrr 
dvip éroxhjoera: &\dos let Zeus now know (i.e. I swear by Zeus) that no other 
man shall mount these horses K 329, ua rhy Adpodtray .. . wh yb o ddfoe hy 
Aphrodite, far be it from me that I should release you Ar. Eccl. 999. Cp. 2716. 


Ln WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND IMPERATIVE 


2706. The subjunctive is a mood of will, and therefore takes py». 

2707. Independent clauses take u4: the hortatory subjunctive (1797), the 
prohibitive subjunctive (1800), the deliberative subjunctive (1805), the subjunc- 
tive of doubtful assertion (1801). 

a. The anticipatory subjunctive in Homer takes od (1810, cp. 1813). 


2708. Dependent clauses take «7: final clauses, as doxet nor xaraxaioas ras | 


dudtas . . . Wa wh rd fLebyn judy orparryy it seems to me advisable to burn th- 
wagons that our baggage-train may not be our general X. A. 3.2.27. Object 
clauses after verbs of effort, as ob puddtecd’ Srws uh . . . Seowbrny evpyre; sil! 
you not be on your guard lest you find a master? 1). 6.26. So in conditional 


clauses with édy, in conditional relative clauses and in relative clauses refer. — 


ring to indefinite time, place, and manner. 
a. After u# lest, od is used (2221). 


2709. The imperative is a mood of will and therefore takes py in 
prohibitions (1840). 


a. The future indicative after interrogative od has an imperative sense (1918 . 
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NEGATIVES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2710. The negatives of direct discourse are retained in indirect 
discourse introduced by ori or ds. 

évOupnO var xph Eri oddels doriv dvOpdrwr pice obre ddcyapxeKds offre Snyoxparcés 
it must be bourne in mind that no man by nature is disposed either to oligarchy or 
to democracy L. 25.8. 

elwe . . . Sri ob wept woNirelas butv Eorar ddd rep! cwrnplas, el ph rorhoad’ & 
Onpauérvyns xedevor he said that the question would not be about your constitution 
but about your safety, if you did not accept the propositions of Theramenes 
L. 12. 74. 

a. In xpocirwer ws uniels xivjooro éx ris rdtews he gave orders that no one 
should move from his position X. H. 2.1.22 pundels is due to the fact that the 
main verb denotes a command. 


On the negative in indirect discourse with the infinitive see 2722, 
2737, 2738; with the Participle, 2729, 2737, 2738; and in indirect 
questions, 2676. 


ov AND 4) WITH THE INFINITIVE 


2711. The infinitive not in indirect discourse has yy; the infini- 
tive in indirect discourse has ov, but sometimes py. The articular 
infinitive has py. On the use with py od see 2742 ff. 

a. The ordinary negative of the infinitive is u%, which could be so used since 
the infinitive was employed as early as Homer in an imperative sense. od with 
the infinitive in indirect discourse is probably due to the analogy of od with the 
indicative and optative in clauses of indirect discourse introduced by 6&7: (ws). 
of became the natural negative of indirect discourse as soon as the infinitive 
came to represent the indicative or optative. 


2712. »% is used with the articular infinitive. 

wapddecypa 700 uh buds ddcxety a warning not to injure you L. 27.5, Swép roi 
2H 70 Kedevdueror rorjoa in order to avoid doing what was commanded 3). 18. 
204. On 1rd (rod) wy od, see 2744. 9. 10, 2749 b, d. 


ob AND nf WITH THE INFINITIVE NOT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2713. «7% is the regular negative after all verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and sub- 
stantives, which take an infinitive not in indirect discourse. ‘Thus, after verbs 
and other words denoting ability, fitness, necessity (and their opposites). Cp. 
2000-2007. 

elxds copdy Avipa ph Anpeiv it is proper for a wise man not to talk idly 
P. Th. 152 b, ras duolds xdpiras wh dvrididdvac aloxpby it is disgraceful not to 
repay like services T. 3. 63. 


2714. xph (xpnv, éxpyv) takes either uy or ob. 
xph ph xaradporety rod xr7HOous one must not despise the multitude I. 5. 79, 
xpfhiv of o’ duaprdvay thou oughist not to do wrong E. Hipp. 607, xpi 3’ ofror’ 
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elwety od3é»’ EXBior Bpordy tt is not right ever to call any son of man happy 
E. And. 100. 

a. For original od xp4 was substituted (for emphasis) xp} oJ, where the od 
was still taken with xp% ; ultimately od was felt to belong with the infinitive and 
hence came to be separated from xp#. 

b. def takes «7H, as uh dxvety Sei adrots they must not fear T. 1. 120. ob dc 
may be used for de? 44 (2698). In def obx dws elweiy one must not speak in a 
general way 1.165.117 ovx is adherescent. Note olua: div od, dyul xpHras ob, 
olyat Xpivat 17. 


2715. uh is used with the infinitive in wishes and prohibitions. Thus, deol 
woNtrat, uy we Sovrelas ruxety ye gods of my country, may bondage not be my lot 
A. Sept. 253, ols uh weddfeer do not approach these A. Pr. 712. 


2716. uf is used with the infinitive in oaths and protestations. Thus, 
torw viv réde yata . . . ph rl ro atry wiua caxdy Boudevoduer Addo let earth now 
know this (i.e. I swear by earth) that J will not devise any harmful mischief 
thine own hurt ¢ 187. Cp. 2706i. 


2717. »% is used with the infinitive of purpose (cp. 2719) or result (2260). 
Cp. 2769. On ép’ J uh see 2279; on dere od see 2269. 


2718. u% is used when the infinitive stands in apposition (1987), and hence 
is like 7d pf with the infinitive. Thus, rofro & dori Sy dym, pndéra ap és 
Bpaxurépos éuot ra abra elwety this is one of the things I maintain — that no one 
can say the same things in fewer words than I can P.G. 449c. Cp. A. Pr. 173, 
481, 485, P. R.497b. Such cases are not to be confused with »# after verbs of 
asseveration or belief (2725). 


2719. «7% is used with the infinitive introduced by verbs of will or desire 
(1991) or by verbs expressing activity to the end that something shall or skail 
not be done ; a8 rhv Képxipay éBobdovro uh wpoécba they wished not to give up 
Corcgra T. 1.44, gudraxdy elxe pir’ éxwdetvy . . . unddva ptr’ dowdeiry he kept 
guard against any one either sailing out or in T. 2. 69. 


2720. Verbs of commanding and exhorting (xedebw, \éyw, Bod), asking 
(alr&, 4&0), advising (cvpBovredw), and other verbs of will or desire of like 
meaning, take ,7. 

éxéXeve . . . wh epedlfew he ordered him not to provoke his wrath P-. RB. 
898 ©, Edeyor avrois uh ddcxety they told them not to commit injustice T. 2.5, 
€Bdwr A\AHAs wh Oetw they shouted to each other not to run X. A. 1.8.19, 
teéreve wh xretvac he besought them not to kill him L. 1. 26, cupBovdedw oor . . . 
uh ddapetoda & dv dys I advise you not to take away what you may have given 
X. C. 4. 5. 82. 


2721. od is used after verbs of will or desire only when it is attached to the 
leading verb or to some particular word; when it marks a contrast inserted 
parenthetically ; where a compound negative takes up od used with the leading | 
verb ; and when odéels may be resolved into od and ris, od going with the leading 
verb, Examples in 2788. 


| 
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o} AND pf WITH THE INFINITIVE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2722. Verbs of saying and thinking take od with the infinitive in 
indirect discourse. Here ov is retained from the direct discourse. 


B (dvd-yep) paper ovdéva Gedy ofre udxerOa rd viv otre paxeicbal wore we 
declare that no one of the gods either now contends with necessity, or ever will 
P.L.818e (= ovdels . .. wdxerar.. . paxetrac), Aéyovres obx elvar abrévouo: say- 
tng that they were not independent T. 1. 67, (= of« éopyer), oluac yap dy obk dxapl- 
orws pou txer for I think tt would not be unattended with gratitude to me 
X.A.2.3.18 (= ovd« A» Exot), yhoarro judas ob wepibperOar they thought that we 
should not view it with indifference T. 1.39 (= od wepebporrar), enol 52 Soxodow 
obro: 0b 7d alrioy alriicOar but these persons seem to me not to blame the real 
cause P.R.829b, évduccer obk dy Sbvarbat pévery rods wok:opxobvras he thought the 
besiegers would not be able to hold their position X. A.7.4.22 (= odx ap 
SUracvro). 

2723. Verbs of saying and thinking take yy in emphatic declara- 
tions and expressions of thought which involve a wish that the 
utterance may hold good. So with ¢npi, Ayo, Fyodpat, voui{w, oluat. 
Cp. 2725. 

galny 3 av kywye undert pndeplar elvar waldevery wap rod ph dpéoxovros but for my 
part I would maintain that no one gets any education from a teacher who is not 
pleasing X. M. 1.2. 89, wdvres epotor ... under elvar xepSarewrepor dperfjs all will 
say that nothing is more profitable than bravery X. C. 7.1.18, ris 5° dv dvOpdrwy 
Gedy pev waidas iyotro elva:, Geods 5¢ uh; who in the world would think that they 
were the sons of gods and not gods? P. A. 27 da, dxycay... vouloavres uh av Er 
oe lxavol yeréoOa: xwrioa roy éxl rh» Oddaccary Texioubsy they departed in the 
belief that they would no longer prove able to prevent the building of the wall to 
the sea T.6. 102. 

a. Cp. P. Th. 165 a (¢nul), T.1. 189, 6.49, P.R. 3460 (Adyw), X. M.1.2. 41, 
D. 54. 44 (olua:), X. C. 7. 5. 59 (voultw), P. Soph. 280¢ (3:avcoGpar). 

b. Cases where the infinitive is in apposition, or depends on an imperative, 
or occurs after a condition, do not belong here. 


2724. uh with the infinitive is often found after verbs denoting an oracular 
response or a judicial decision actual or implied. Cp. 2725. Thus, dvetrer 4 
Ttv@la pnddva copwrepoy elvar the Pythian prophetess made answer that no one was 
wiser P. A. 21a (in direct discourse odSels copwrepés éor:). So after xptrw, as 
fapive uh 'Aplorwros elva: Anudpyrov ratda the Pythian prophetess gave decisior 
that Demaretus was not the son of Ariston Hat. 6. 66, xéxpicOe .. . pbror rar wdv- 
rear pnderds av xépdous Td xorvd Sixaa Toy 'EAXfnwv wpotcOar you are adjudged to 
be the only people who would not betray for lucre the common rights of the Greeks 
D. 6.10. So xaraycyrdonn uh T. 7.51, X. C. 6. 1. 86. 


2725. py is often used with verbs and other expressions of assev- 
ration and belief, after which we might expect od with the infinitive 
n indirect discourse. Such verbs are those signifying to hope, 
pect, promise, pul trust tn, be persuaded, agree, testify, swear, ete. 
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The use of py indicates strong assurance, confidence, and resolve; 
and generally in regard to the future. Cp. 2723. 


édwls buds nh dpOfvac there is hope that you will not be seen X. C. 2.4. 23, 
brio x vrodvro under xaderdy atrovs relcerGar they promised that they should suffer 
no harm X.H. 4. 4.5, rwrevw... wh yebce ue rabras ras dyabas éArldas I trust 
that these good hopes will not deceive me X. C. 1.5.18, Oavpdsw Srws éreloOycar 
"AOnvato: Lwxpdrnp wepl Geods nh cwhpovety I wonder how the Athenians were per- 
suaded that Socrates did not hold temperate opinions regarding the gods X. M. 
1. 1. 20, duodoye? nh peretval of paxpodoylas he acknowledges that he cannot make 
a long speech P. Pr. 336 b, adrés davrod xarapaprupet ph €& éxelrou ‘yeyerfjoOac he 
proves by his own testimony that he is not his son D.40. 47, Gpoover h phe pd 
elval of vidy E\dov unde yeréaOar wwrore he swore that he had no other son and 
that none other had ever been born to him And. 1. 126, Guwe.. . under cipnndra 
he swore that he had said nothing 1D. 21.119, dpotpas phwor’... drethoer candy 
fuap I will swear that I will never ward off the evil day ® 373. Cp. Ar. Vesp. 
1047, 1281, And. 1.90, Lyc. 76. With dustu the infinitive may refer to the 
present, past, or future. 


2726. Such verbs are hope Awe; expect Ualleo, wporbon8, Sond, ofopai, 
class dors; promise Omoyvotpar, brayyAAopas ; swear SpvGms; agree épodoys, 
ovyxepe ; pledge tyyvGpar; put trust in morepe; am persuaded wtwacpe:; 
testify paprup@ ; repudiate dvalvopas ; ; threaten dmed8, etc. 
a. uh is regular after verbs of promising ; common after verbs of hoping and 
swearing. With burtu, rerrebw, welOopat, uaprupd, etc, there is an idea of depre- 
cation. 


2727. txiorapa: and ofS usually take u# when they denote confident belief 
(=I warrant from what I know; cp. ricredw ph, Surdu uh). Thus, élerape 
Bh Tov 768" dyhdiopa Ay xelvov podeiy I assure you this fair offering has not 
come from any one save from him S. El. 908 (cp. Ant. 1082). In resoérés 7’ 
ol8a ure py’ ay vocov phr’ Addo wépoa undér so much al least I know — that neither 
sickness nor aught else cun undo me (S. O. T. 1456) the infinitive may be appo- 
sitional (2718). Cases of fo uh (be assured = I assure you) may have p»¢ by 
reason of the imperative (2787 a). So S. Ph. 1329. 


ov AND #9) WITH THE PARTICIPLE 


2728. The participle has ov when it states a fact, uy when it states 
a condition. On py due to the force of the leading verb, see 2737. 

od rioretwy since (a8, when, etc.) he does not believe, nh wurretdev if he does 
not believe, dvéBn éxl ra Spn obderds xwbovros he went up on the mountains since 
no one hindered him X. A. 1. 2. 22, odk adv Sévaco uh Kandy edda:porety thou canst 
not be happy if thou hast nol toiled E. fr. 461, ws 980 7d Shr ph POovcteys r§s rox a 
how sweet is life if fortune is not envious Men. Sent. 668. 

a. uf with the articular participle is the abridged equivalent of a conditional 
relative sentence. Thus, in 6 un} ravra rody Adixés dors, 6 wh wordr is virtually 
the generic 8s dy uh roy or Soris wh roves compressed into a noun. 


2729. od is used with a supplementary participle (in indirect discourse) in 


| 


| 
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agreement with a noun (or pronoun, expressed or unexpressed) depending on a 
verb of knowing, showing, seeing, perceiving, etc. (2106-2115) ; and also with 
such supplementary participles (not in indirect discourse) after verbs of emotion 
(2100), etc. In most such cases dr: od might have been used. 

obdéva yap olda picobvra rods éra:voivras for I know of no one who dislikes 
his admirers X. M. 2. 6. 33, davepdy waowy éxolncay obx (8lg rodenodrres they made 
it clear to all that they were not waging war for their own interests Lyc. 50, 
épio rods wperBurépous od... dwidvras they see that their elders do not depart 
X.C. 1. 2. 8, od8els nfo’ etpp ... obdev éd\AacHOEr no One will ever find that any- 
thing has been left undone 1). 18. 246; Képy fdero ob} durauérp ciyav he rejoiced 
that Cyrus was unable to remain silent X.C.1. 4.16. 

2730. trlorapa: and of$a denoting confident belief may take 7% for od. 
Thus, &oda pice: ce wh wreduxéra roradra dwrety xaxd well do I know that by 
nature thou art not adapted tu utter such guile S. Ph. 79; cp. S. O. C. 656, T. 1. 
76, 2.17. This use of yu is analogous to that with the infinitive (2727). 

2731. xu is used when the reason for an action is regarded as the condition 
under which it takes place ; a8 ov rod rAéov0s uh orepioxduerot ydpiv Exovor they 
are not grateful at not being deprived of the greater part of their rights T. 1. 77 
(= el uh oreplcxorro). 

2732. The participle with és, Seep, Gre, olov, ola (2085-2087) has od; as 
eBopuBeire ws od wovhoovres radta you made a disturbance by way of declaring that 
you did not intend to dv this L. 12. 78. The use of od shows that there is noth- 
ing conditional in the use of ws though it is often translated by as if. 4% occurs 
only after an imperative or a conditional word (2737). 

2733. Participles of opposition or concession (2083) take od; as wel@ov 
yurakl xalrep ob crépywy Suws hearken to women albeit thou likest it not 
A. Sept. 712. " 

2734. The participle with the article has od when a definite per- 
son or thing is meant, but 47 when the idea is indefinite and vir- 
tually conditional (whoever, whatever) ; and when a person or thing 
is to be characterized (of such a sort, one who; 2705 g). Cp. 2052. 

ol ob« Byres the dead T. 2.44, of odx é0édovres the particular persons (or party) 
who are unwilling Ant. 6.26, ol ob Bovrsueror raira ovrws Exev the party of 
opposition And.1.9; ol uh durdperor any who are unable X.A.4.5.11 (= ofrives 
Bh Sévavra: Or Scat Av uh Sdvwrrac), 6 ui Sapels AvOpwwros ot waideverar he who gets 
no flogging gets no training Men. Sent. 422, 6 ph Aéywr A hpoved the man who 
aloes not say what he thinks T). 18. 282, 6 under ddixdv odderds Sefrar vduov he who 
aloes no wrong needs no law Antiph. 288. 


ov AND #7 WITH SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES USED 
SUBSTANTIVELY 

2735. ov and py are used with substantives and substantivized 

gadjectives with the same difference as with participles. Here the 
seeneric py is much more common than ov. 

} T&y yepupay . . . od diddvors the non-destruction of the bridges T. 1.1387, 
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xara rhy rdy xwplwy ddrHrors ovx dwédoory because of their non-surrender of the 
places to each other 6.35 (= 6re otk dwédocay), 81d Thy THv KopirOlav ovaér: 
éxavayury}y because the Corinthians no longer sailed out against them 7. Si. 
Cp. non-regardance (Shakesp.), nonresidences (Milton). So even with concrete 
nouns: of obx? dofAo: E. fr. 831. 

H wh duwepla lack of experience Ar. Eccl. 116, 4 uh tarpés he who ts not a 
physician (the non-physician) P.G.459b, ol wh wrobows whoever are not rich 
(the non-rich) P. R. 330 a, od« Eoriv éy rots uh xadol’s Bovreduaocy 083’ drwis in 
schemes that are unwise there is no place even for hope S. Tr. 726. 

a. The use of the negative here compensates for the absence of negative com- 
pounds. Cp. al ob dvayxaia wéces unnecessary potations X. R. L. 5. 4. 


ovdels, pndels 


2736. ovdeis, ovdey denote that which is actually non-existent or of no 
account; pydeis, wndév denote that which is merely thought of as non- 
existent or of no account. Both are used as the opposite of ris or ri 
(ely) to be somebody (something, cp. ror The neuter forms are 
often used of persons; 76 pydév (indeclinable) is used of persons and 
things. 

& viv perv oddels, atprov 3° bwéppeyas oh thou who art now a nobody (an actual 
fact), but to-morrow exceeding great Ar. Eq. 158, dvres oddéves being nobodies 
E. And. 700, od yap hélov rods undévas for he was not wont to esteem (thoee 
whom he regarded as) nobodies S, Aj.1114, 1d pander els odder pérec what was 
thought to be nothing now inclines (shows itself) to be actually nothing 
E. fr. 582, 87’ oddéy dv rol under dréorns vwep when though naught thyself 
(a fact) thou hast stood up for him who is as naught S. Aj.1231. So rd oddds 
zero, actually nothing, rd un3é» abstract nonentity. 

a. The construction may influence the choice between odSels and jendels ; 26 
dap Soxdal re elvar pndev byres, dvedl{ere abrois rebuke them if they think they 
are something when in reality they are nothing P.A.4le. Cp. 2787 b. 


APPARENT EXCHANGE OF o¥ AND py 


2737. Where py is used when we expect ov the negative expres- 
sion usually depends on a verb that either has uy or would have it, 
if negatived. 

a. After imperatives. Thus, odd’ fc uh pe Owrebcorrd ce know weil that I 
shall not fawn upon thee FE. Heracl. 988, wducse under elpa: ray dvOpwrivwr BéBasos 
elvas consider nothing in human life to be secure 1.1.42 (= wh rbucté re arr), 
ws oby uh pbvov xptvowres, GANA Kal Oewpovpevn, ovrw Thy Piidor Pépere cast your 
ballots then in the belief not only that you are passing judgment but ale 
that the eyes of the world are upon you Aes. 3.247 (cp. 2782). See also 
2086 b. 

b. After conditional expressions. Thus, ef 34 vis . . . sopdter re pd learns 
eipficba: but tf any one thinks some point has not been sufficiently mention-d 
And. 1. 70, Adeere 82 o882 Tas Aaxedaiponwr crovdas Sexdueroe (dar Séx Hobe’ 
duds pnderédowy Svras Evupdxous and by receiving us, who are alltes of neither. 
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you will not be violating the treaty with the Lacedaemonians either T.1. 865. 
Cp. 2786 a. 

c. Other cases : xedever petvac dri rod rorauod uh dcaBdrras he ordered them to 
remain by the river without crossing X. A.4.8.28 (here petvas, if negatived, 
would take 44, 2720), bréoxero elpjyny rajoer phre Sunpa Sods ufre ra relyy 
xaGehav he promised that he would bring peace about without giving hostages 
or destroying the wails L.12.68 (here rofoer, if negatived, would take x4, 
2725). 

N. — But od may assert itself even under the above circumstances; as ud 8 ye 
ov xp? roles don’t do what is really wrong P. Eu. 307 b, 4 dgteré pe 4 uh ddtere 
ws éuod otk dv rorhocavros Ada either acquit me or do not acquit me tn the know- 
ledge that I should not act otherwise P. A. 30b (cp. 2782), ef voultes ody 
ipdier thy Slxny if thou thinkest not to suffer the penalty S.O. T. 551 (= odx 
ipdtw), el yrurOnobueba EvvehObvres pév, dubverOar 5¢ ob (some Mss.) rodudrres if 
we shall be known to have come together, and yet not to have the courage to 
avenge ourselves T. 1.124 (it would be said of them: £ur9AGoy pév, dudrecOar 88 
ov« éré\pwy, a contrast, cp. 2690). 

d. On «4 in questions where we might expect ov, see 2676 b. 


2738. ov is sometimes used where we expect ,7. 

a. Where od stands in a clause introduced by ef or other words after which 
u% might be expected (2698). Thus, bppa Kal od €0éXwy Tis dvayxaly wodeuli{or 
that every one must of necessity fight even though he would not A 3800 (cp. 
2692 a). 

b. Where od goes strictly with the leading verb though it stands with the 
infinitive. Thus, Bovdroluny 3° dy ob ely réde I would fain it were not so (I 
should not wish that this were so) E.Med. 73, dpdpoxer od xapetobar . . . adda 
dixdoew kard rods vopous he has sworn, not that he will show favour, but that he 
will judge according to the laws P. A.35c (some explain this as the od of direct 
discourse). 

c. Where ov in a contrast goes closely with a following word or words, or 
stands in a partial parenthesis. Thus, xededwy obx évy 77 éxxdnolg adn’ ev rey 
Gedir py Thy dvdppnocy ylyverGac (he has violated the law) in demanding that the 
proclamation be made not in the Assembly but in the theatre Aes. 3. 204, 
éuodoyolny av Eyurye ob Kard rotrous elvac pjrwp I should acknowledge that I am 
an orator, but not after their style P.A.17b, ipas viv dtwodvres ob tunpaxety, dNdd 
gEuradexety demanding that you should be, not their allies, but their partners in 
wrong-doing T.1. 39. 

d. When a compound negative with the infinitive repeats od used with the 
leading verb. Thus, (6 vduos) odk eG elorévar, ob dv py b reredeuTnKds, obdeuiay 
yuraixa the law does not permit any women to enter where the dead may be 
D. 43. 68. 

e. When ovdels may be resolved into od and ris, od} going with the leading 
verb. Thus, oddenws (=o rivos) duapretvy . . . Slabs éoriv there is nothing he 
deserves to miss Ant.4.a.6 (= he does not deserve to miss anything), 4&@ éya 
Gy duwpduare wapapfiva: ofd¢é» I ask that you do not break any of the con- 
ditions to which you have sworn X.H.2.4.42 (=ovn d&id . . . wapaffra 71). 
Cp. 8. Ph. 88. 
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py AND p47) ov WITH THE INFINITIVE 
REDUNDANT OR SYMPATHETIC NEGATIVE 
I. With the Infinitive depending on Verbs of Negative Meaning 


. 2739. Verbs and expressions of negative meaning, such as deny, 
refuse, hinder, forbid, avoid, often take the infinitive with a redundant 
py to confirm the negative idea of the leading verb. 


With this compare: ‘‘ First he denied you had in him no right’? (Shakesp., 
Com. of Er. 4.2.7); and ‘‘ La pluie... empéche qu’on ne se proméne "’ (Racine), 
‘¢ Verbot ihnen Jesus, dass sie Niemand sagen sollten (St. Mark 9. 9). 

carapry wh dedpaxévac rdde; dost thou deny that thou hast done this ? S. Ant. 
442, dwoxwhioat rods EAAnvas wh édXOetv to hinder the Greeks from coming X. A. 
6.4.24, xhpixa wrpodweuper atrots .. . dwepotvra ph wheiv they seni a herald to for- 
bid them to sail T.1.29, edrAaBihoerbe uh woANGy évarrloy Eyer you will beware of 
speaking in public P. Ku. 304 a, dwédcxovro uh érl rh» éxardpwr yiiv orpareioa 
they abstained from marching upon each other's territory ‘T.5. 25. 


2740. The redundant 4% is used after duditdyea and dpdhucPyré dispute, 
dvar(Oepas retract an opinion, dvrudyo speak against, dwayopete and drameiv 
Sorbid, dmer& doubl, droy:yvaoke abandon an intention, droxptwropa: con- 
ceal, &mod$w acquit, dmorrep& deprive, drorrploe divert, droxeporové and dwo- 
Wndl{opar vote against, dpvodpar (and compounds, and Grrapvds ely. Eapvds 
elur) deny, Siapdxopar refuse, pye and duwodev elur prevent, dvavriotpar oppose, 
ebiaPodpar beware of, qo and dwixe prevent, dvréxo, drtxopa, tréxe, xatéye 
abstain from, xwr§» (and compounds) hinder, peraBovAcbopas alter one’s plans, 
peraytyvaxe change one’s mind, dnvov waptxe make hesilate, devye (and com- 
pounds) escape, avoid, disclaim, @vAdrropat guard against, etc. 

2741. Also after the following verbs: dwavSa forbid, dwebyopar deprecor, 
GwroboKel resolve not, dmporddxynrés ely. do not expect, d&dapotpar prevent. 
Adtny acquit, &boiuKa and doPotpar fear, ieSxe hinder, nara&Set lack, perabonef 
po. change one’s mind, wato put an end to, pbopar and cafe save from, 
bwexrplxe escape from, vtepar give up, etc. 


2742. When a verb of denying, refusing, hindering, forbidding, etc., 
is itself negatived, either directly or by appearing in a question 
expecting a negative answer, the infinitive has py ov. Here both 
the introductory clause and the dependent clause have virtually an 
affirmative sense. 

obdels rwmror’ dvretrev uh od Kahds Exey adrovs (rods vouous) no one ever denied 
that they (the laws) were excellent D. 24.24, rlva ole: drapricerbac ph od>~i xai 
avroy éxloracbat ra Sixaca ; who, think you, will deny that he too understands what 
is just ? P.G.461c (=ovddels dwapyjcerac). But pd od is not used after o8 gay. 
ok &3, odx 26é\w (2692 a). 

a. uh od with the infinitive here, and elsewhere, is used only when the intro- 
ductory word or words has an actual or a virtual negative. Since, in dproOpax ud 
tatra dodca: I deny that I did this, uj confirms the negative idea in dproBya:, aw 
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in ova dprodpas ph ob rabra Spaca: Ido not deny that I did this, od after the strength- 
ening 4% contirms the od prefixed to the leading verb. Cp. ‘‘Je ne nie pas que 
je ne sois infiniment flatté*’ (Voltaire). In the first sentence «7% repeats the 
‘negative result’ of dp»oiua: (single sympathetic negative, untranslatable) ; in 
the second sentence ov is repeated with the infinitive to sum up the effect of ovx 
dprotua: (double sympathetic negative ; both untranslatable). After verbs nega- 
tive in meaning (deny, etc.) «4 and mu? od cannot be translated in modern English 
(see 2789). After verbs not negative in character but preceded by a negative, 
and after virtually negative expressions, 47 or wy) od has a negative force (2745, 
2746). 

b. yh od with the infinitive regularly indicates a certain pressure of interest on 
the part of the person involved. 


2743, After deny, speak against, doubt, etc., followed by ds or ors, 
a redundant ov is often inserted. Thus, ds pév odx dAnOy rair’ éoriv, 
ovy eer’ dyrircyer that this is true you will not be able to deny J). 8.31. 


a. Here the os clause is an internal accusative (accusative of content) after 
dyrcdéyer. Originally the meaning seems to have been ‘you will not be able to 
deny in this way — this is not true’ where ov is not redundant. 


2744. Summary of Constructions after Verbs of Hindering, etc. 


After verbs signifying (or suggesting) to hinder and the like, the infinitive 
admits the article 76 or ro# (the ablatival genitive, 1392). Hence we have a 
variety of constructions, which are here classed under formal types. The simple 
intinitive is more closely connected with the leading verb than the infinitive with 
7d ph or rd wh od, which often denotes the result (cp. cre uh) of the action of 
the leading verb and is either an accusative of respect or a simple object infini- 
tive. The genitive of the infinitive is very rare with cwAdw and its compounds. 

a. Some scholars regard the infinitive with the negative as an internal accusa- 
tive, not as a simple object infinitive ; and the infinitive without the negative as 
an external accusative. 

1. epyea pe ph ypddeav (the usual construction : examples 2739). 

2. dpye pe ypddayv (less common). Since the redundant 4 is not obligatory, 
we have the simple infinitive as object (1989), as ef rotré ris elpye: Spav Sxvos tf 
some scruple prevents us from doing this P. Soph. 242 a, 8» @avety éppioduny whom 
I saved from death F. Alc. 11, of Ged» huds Spxor cwrOovar wodeplous elvac dAAHAoLS 
the oaths sworn in the name of the gods prevent our being enemies to each other 
X. A. 2. 5.7, and s0 usually with cwAéw (cp. 2744. 7). 

3. elpye pe td ph ypddeayv (rather common; cp. 1): elpyor rd ph... Kaxovp- 
yetv they prevented them from doing damage T.3.1, olol re Roav xaréxew Td wh 
Saxptey they were able to restrain their weeping P.Ph.117 ¢. 

4. elpya perd ypdgav (not uncommon ; cp. 2) : éréoxor 7d edOews rots APnvalos 
éxcxeipety they refrained from immediately attacking the Athenians T. 7. 88, 
Ecrey ris, 8s oe ewA\boe Td Spav there is some one who will prevent thee from the 
deed 8. Ph. 1241. 

5. dlpya pe rod ph ypdoav, with the ablatival genitive, 1392 (not so common 
as 3): was yap doxds 300 Avdpas Ete: roo wh xarasiva for each skin-bag will pre- 
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vent two men from sinking X.A.3.5.11. Other cases are: Hdt. 1. 86, T. 1.76, 
X.C, 2.4.18, 2.4.28, 3.3.31, L 7.17, 12. 80, 15. 122, P. L. 637 c, 882b, D. 23. 
149, 38.25. Observe that this idiom does not have the logical meaning ‘from 
not,’ which we should expect. Some write 7d «4 or «% alone. 

6. elpye pe Tod ypddacv (not common, and very rare with xwdéw, as X. A.1. 
6.2): rod 3 dparerevdery Serpois dwelpyouc: ; do they prevent their slaves from run- 
ning away by fetters? X. M.2.1.16, éwécxoper rod Saxpbey we desisted from weep- 
tng P. Ph. 117 e (ep. 8). 

7. otc cpya pe ypdday (not very common, but more often with od xcwéu; 
cp. 2): 088 dScaxwddover wovety Gy ay éxiOiuys; nor will they prevent you from 
doing what you desire ? P. Lys. 207 e, ri xwr\hec (= oddéy x.) xal rd Axpa tpir 
xeXevecy Kipoy rpoxarahafeiy; what hinders our ordering Cyrus to take also the 
heights in advance for us? X. A.1.3. 16, raird reves odx dtapwotvra: rparrecs cer- 
tain people do not deny that they are doing these things Aes. 3. 250. 

8. otk pye pe ph oF yoddav (the regular construction) : ovx dugusPyrs ut 
ox! o¢ copwrepor 4 éué Ido not dispute that you are wiser than I P. Hipp. Minor 
869 d, oddéy é3bvaro dvréxer uh od xaplterOa: he was not able to resist granting 
the favour X.C. 1.4.2, rl duwodae (= obdev €urodar) uh obyl. . . UBpifoudrous dro- 
Gavetv; what hinders our being put to death ignomintously ? X. A. 3.1. 18, ri 
dijra pédX\es wh od yeywoloxey 7d way; why pray dost thou hesitate to declare the 
whole ? A. Pr. 627. 

9. ob« alpya pe Td ph ypddeayw (since occasionally the sympathetic od is not 
added ; cp. 8): xal nul Spica xotx dwaprotuat rd uh (Spaca) I both assent that 
I did the deed and do not deny that I did it 8. Ant. 448, ris... cod dwedelgby ra 
ph cor dxodovbetry ; who failed to follow you ? X.C. 6.1. 26. 

10. odx elpye: pe rd ph of ypddhav (very common ; cp. 8): odk évarpredcopa: rd 
BY ob yeywrety wav I will not refuse to declare all A. Pr. 786, rd yey ob» ph odyt Hdda 
elvac ra Hdda Abyos ovdels dugicByre= no argument disputes that sweet things are 
sweet P. Phil. 13 a. 

Very unusual constructions are 

11. ob« dpya rd ypddev (od av dpvoluny rd Spav I will not refuse the deed 
8. Ph. 118). 

12. od« pye ph yedday (ob7’ Huger Biryce ph oxety neither did he deny that 
he had the money D. 27. 15). 

13. ob elpye tod ph of ypddav (once only: E. Hipp. 48, where 7d pd ob is 
read by some). 


On the negative after acre, see 2759. 


IT. pa ov with the Infinitive depending on Negatived Verbs 


2745. Any infinitive that would take py, takes uy ov (with a 
negative force), if dependent on a negatived verb. Here ow is the 
sympathetic negative and is untranslatable. 

ovx adv wridoluny ph ob rad’ éxyuadety capads I cannot consent not to learn this 
exactly as it is 8. O. T. 1065. 


2746. x ov with the infinitive thus often follows verbs and other 
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expressions formed by ov (or a-privative) with a positive word and 
denoting what is impossible, improbable, wrong, senseless, and the 
like. 

ovdels olds 7’ dort» AdrAws Adywr wh od xarayédacros elvac no one by speaking 
otherwise can avoid being ridiculous P. G. 509 a, brécxou Syricer bs obxy Sorby 
got Ov ph od Bonbety Scxavocbvy you promised tv make the ingutry on the ground 
that i¢ would not be right for you not to assist justice, P. R.427 e, wdev dvbqroy 
trroGuas elval cor wh 08 Kal robro xapliecOar I think it is utterly senseless for me 
not to grant you this favour also P.S. 218 c. 


2747. Such expressions are, ¢.g. ody Soids 1’ elul, ody old» r’ dori, ob>y ixavds 
ejus, obx Eri, dd0varés elt, ob Slxacby ori, ody Sorby Eort, od wpocdoxla earl, 
Edoyby dort, obx dvexréy éori, Avord dort, and many others. 


2748. Some expressions denoting repugnance to the moral sense involve a 
negative idea, and may have the same construction. Thus, &ore rao. aloxdyny 
elrar sh ob cvemovddsaw 80 that all were ashamed not (i.e. felt it was not right) 
to cudperate zealously X.A.2.3.11. So with alcxpéy dors (= 00 xaddr ere), 
Secvdy dort. : 


2749. Instead of uh od we find also ph, rd uh, Tod nh, Td wh od (but not roi 
ph od). 

a. pf (rarely; cp. 2744. 1): freyor bre... ob} Sumjoorro ph welbecbar rors 
OnBalocs they said that they could not help submitting to the Thebans X. H. 6. 
1.1, aloxpdy ... ylyverat éué ye wh d0édew it is disgraceful for me at least not to 
be willing P. G. 468d. 

b. vd ph (cp. 2744. 8): Fn... ody oldy 1’ elvas rd uh dwoxretval pe he said it 
was not possible not tu condemn me to death P. A. 29 c. 

c. roe ph (cp. 2744. 5):  dwopla rod ph jovxdger the inability to rest 
T. 2. 49. 

d. vd ph od (cp. 2744, 10): od pévror Exeré ye 7d wh 08 meyadowpdyuwr ... elvat 
he could not, however, persuade them that he was not a man who entertained 
grand designs X. H. 5. 2.36, &doyov 7d ph od réuvery dcx it is irrational not to 
make a two-fold division P. Soph. 219 e. 


yet) OV WITH THE PARTICIPLE DEPENDING ON NEGATIVED 
VERBS 


2750. 7 ov, instead of 7, is sometimes found with the participle 
after expressions preceded by ov or involving a negative, and usually 
when such expressions denote impossibility or moral repugnance. 
yz ov here denotes an exception, and has the force of except, unless 
(cp. @ py, 2346 a). 

ovkx dpa dorly pldov rw pidrodvri ovdéev wh ob advrigirody nothing then is beloved 
by @ lover except it love in return P. Lys. 212 d, dueddynros yap av elny rolavde ph 
ob xarourtpwr USpay for I should prove hard of heart, did I not pity such a suppli- 
cation as this 8.0. T. 11 (dveddyqros = ode olkrippwy, wh 0d xaroccrtipwr = el wh 
saroccripoius). 


GREEK GRAM. — 40 
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py AND p41) ov WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND INDICATIVE 


2751. The use of py and py ov with the subjunctive is different 
from that with the infinitive. 

a. In doubtful assertions (1801-1802) expressing anxiety, suspicion, surmise, 
ph is used of that which may be true, ui od of that which may not be true. 

b. After verbs of fear and caution, where «4 means lest, nh od Means lest not, 
that not (2221, 2226). 


2752. yy and py ov are used with the indicative in doubtful asser- 
tions (1772). In questions with pi ov the ov belongs to a single 
word (2651 d). 


On Srws 4, Sxws wh ob with the future, see 1920, 1921, 22038. 


REDUNDANT ov WITH 7A, ETC. 


2753. Redundant od appears after the negative words wAyv, ywpis, 
exrds, dvev except, without, and after wpiv (and padAov 7 usually) pre- 
ceded by a negative, which may be involved in a question. 

viv 3¢ palvera: (4 vais)... wiéovca wavraxdce hy odk els "AGhmas Dut now it 
seems that the ship is sailing everywhere except to Athens D. 56.28, wrpiv 3° obder 
dpOds elSévac, rl cor whéov Avwoupery yévorr’ Ay; before thou knowest the facts, what 
can sorrow avail thee ? E. Hel. 822, ev 8 lore 8rs od wept rd» euadv l3lar puaddor 
rinwphoes Ge Tloducdéa 4 ody trdp bud» atrdy but be assured that you will punish 
Polycies rather for your own good than for my private interests D. 60.66. Cp. 
‘‘jirai vous voir avant que vous ne preniez aucune résolution,’’ *‘le bon Dieu 
est cent fois meilleur qu’on ne le dit.”’ 


ov pM 
2754. ov uy, and the compounds of each, are used in emphatic neg- 
ative predictions and prohibitions. 


a. od uf marks strong personal interest on the part of the speaker. In its 
original use it may have belonged to colloquial speech and as such we find it in 
comedy ; but in tragedy it is often used in stately language. od u# is rare in the 
orators. 


2755. (1) In negative predictions to denote a strong denial. 


a. With the (first or second) aorist subjunctive, less often with the present 
subjunctive (1804). Thus, 4v vixhowper, ob uh wore tyiv Tedoworvfows eoBdduow — 
és Thy xdpay if we are victorious, the Peloponnesians will never invade your ter- 
ritory T. 4.95, ovdels unxérs pelvg Trdvy woreulwy not one of the enemy will stand 
his ground any longer X. A. 4. 8. 18, ofr: uh piyyre you shall not escape | 
(a threat) E. Hec. 1039, ob} uh oor Sbrwrrat dvréxew of rodduo your enemies will 
not be able to withstand you X. Hi. 11.15. 

b. With the future indicative (first and third person). Thus, o8 co: a} neS- 
Youal wore never will I follow thee S. El. 1052, od uh durfoeras Kipos edpety Cyrus | 
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will not be able to find X.C. 8.1.5. In indirect discourse, the future optative 
or infinitive ; as ¢0éomicer ... ws ob wh wore wépooey he prophesied that they never 
would destroy S.Ph.611, elwev .. . od uh wore ed wpdtew wid» he declared that 
the city would never prosper E. Phoen. 1590. 


2756. (II) In strong prohibitions (cp. 1919). 

a. With the future indicative (second person singular). Thus, od uh xaraph- 
ge don’t come down Ar. Vesp. 397, 

b. With the aorist subjunctive rarely (1800 x.). Thus od nh Anphoys don’t 
talk twaddie Ar. Nub. 3867. Many editors change the aorist subjunctive to the 
futare indicative. 


2757. There are two cases in which ov py is not used in conjunc- 
tion, but where each negative has its own verb. 

a. A positive command in the future indicative (second person) may be 
joined by 4)\Ad or dé to a prohibition introduced by od un}. Thus, ob} uh Aadfoes 
GAN’ dxodovdjoas éxol don’t prattle but follow me Ar. Nub. 605, od ph Sucpevhs 
fra rots pidois, ratoe: 3¢ Gipod do not be angry with thy friends, but cease thy 
wrath E.Med.1151. (In E. Bacch. 343 3é with the future is followed by pundé 
with the future.) In such sentences the force of od continues into the 4AAd or 
dé clause. Such sentences are generally printed as questions, 

b. A positive command with od and the future indicative (second person) may 
be followed by the future in a prohibition introduced by yundé or xal uw}. Here 
the clause with od has the form of a question expecting the answer yes, while the 
whole sentence has the form of a question expecting the answer no. Thus, od 
acy’ dvéter unde Secrlay dpet; wilt thou not keep silence and not win for thyself the 
reputation of cowardice ? (= keep silence and do not get the reputation of being a 
coward) S. Aj. 75, odxody cadets avrdy xal wh ddjoeas; will you not call him and 
(will you not) send him away? (=call him and don't send him away) P.S. 
175 a. Here od is to be taken also with the following clause. Some scholars 
ake the question in the second clause independent of ov. ) 


2758. The origin of the use of od u4 is obscure and disputed. See Kviéala 
Zeitschrift fiir Ssterreichische Gymnasien 1856, p. 755; Goodwin Moods and 
Tenses 389 ; Gildersleeve American Journal of Philology 3. 202, 23. 137 ; Jebb 
on Sophocles Ajax 75 (appendix) ; Chambers Classical Review 10. 150, 11. 100; 
Wharton o.c. 10. 289; Whitelaw o.c. 10. 289, 16.277; Sonnenschein o.c. 16. 
165; Ktihner-Gerth Grammatik der griechischen Sprache 2. § 514. 8. 


NEGATIVES WITH ®oTe AND THE INFINITIVE 


2759. wore with the mfinitive shows the following uses of the 
negatives. 

a. pf, in ordinary result clauses including such as express an intended result ; 
as way rowivory Gore Sixny ph biddvac und’ dwadddrrecGa rod weylorov xaxoU they 
use every effort (so as) to avoid being punished and released from the great- 
est of evils P.G. 479 ¢. 

b. uh sympathetic, after verbs of hindering ; as dwexdpevor Gore ph euBddXres 
refratning from attacking T. 1.49 (cp. 2744.1). 
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WN. — After verbs of hindering Gere is rarely used for dcre nu} (cp. 2744.2) ; 
as Gore yap Thy cUvropov mpds Tods IleAXAnvéas ddexécOar ) wpd Tov relxous Pdpayi 
elpye the ravine in front of the walis prevented them from reaching the short cut 
to the Pellenians X. H.7.2.13. Cp. P. Eu. 305d. 

c. o¥, when the dare clause depends on a clause itself subordinate to a verb 
of saying or thinking (2269). 

d. ph of after a negatived verb of hindering (cp. 2744.8); as ofre ogéas 
EdpuBiddns xaréxecw Suvfocera.. . Sore ph od ScacxedacOjva: Thy orparihy neither 
will Kurybiades be able to prevent the fleet from being scattered Hdt. 8.57. Also 
when the Sore clause depends on a negatived verb (2745) ; as weloopar yap ov 
rocovroy ovdey Gore uh ob Kadds Oavety for I will suffer nothing so much as not to 
die nobly 8. Ant. 97. 

e. of ph (cp. 2754 a); as ovrws érereftunna dxofcat Gore . . . o0 KH cov dwo- 
heapOd I have conceived such a desire to hear that I shall not fall behind you 
P. Phae. 227 d. 


ACCUMULATION OF NEGATIVES 


2760. If in the same clause a simple negative (ov or ny) with a verb 
follows a negative, each of the two negatives keeps its own force 
if they belong to different words or expressions. If they belong to 
the same word or expression, they make an affirmative. 


_ ob} 8a. 7d wh dxovritecy odx EBarov abréy it was not because they did not throw 
that they did not hit him Ant. 3. 3.6, ob ro: ud ri» Atunrpa ddvapar ph yedar by 
Demeter I am not able to help laughing Ar. Ran. 42, oddels obx Eracxé rt no one 
was not suffering something (i.e. everybody suffered) X.S.1.9 (oddels ooris of 
= everybody is commonly used for ovdels od), odd2 Tov Popplwy’ éxetvos obx dpg NO 
does he not see Phormio (i.e. he sees him very well) D. 36.46, ob8° ef res &ddos 
aopés (deriv) ob pirocope? nor if there is any other man who is wise, does 
he love wisdom P. S. 204 a, ob5é ye 4 ldia wovnpds odx av yévoro 8npocla xpHeris 
nor can the man who ts base in private prove himself noble in a public capacity 
Aes, 3. 78. 


2761. If in the same clause one or more compound negatives fol- 
low a negative with the same verb, the compound negative simply 
confirms the first negative. 


obdels obde» revlg Spdce no one will do anything because of want Ar. Eccl. 
605, uh SopuBhoy unéels let no one raise an uprvar 1.5.15, xai obre érédero obdels 
ovdapbber otre wpds Thy yépupay ovdels FAOe and neither did any one make an 
attack from any quarter nor did any one come to the bridge X. A.2.4. 23, robrovs 
PoPobpevor phwrore doeBes pndev pnde dvdccov phre rorhonre pire Bovredoynre holding 
them (the gods) in fear never do or intend anything either impious or unholy 
X.C.8. 7.22. Sood... ov8énon... ne. . quidem, od phy ovdé (2768). odde 
woAdoo def, after a negative, means far from it. Cp. ‘no sonne, were he never 
so old of years, might not marry’? (Ascham’s Scholemaster), ‘‘ We may not, 
nor will we not suffer this’? (Marlowe). 

a. In 0i5¢ yop od6€ the first negative belongs to the whole sentence, while the: 
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second limits a particular part. Thus, ovd¢ yap ode roiro éyetoaro for he did 
not deceive me even in this X.C. 7.2.20 (cp. neque enim. ..ne.. quidem). 
Cp. E22, 632. So ovdé per od5é B 703, « 551. 


2762. The negative of one clause is often repeated in the same 
or in another clause either for emphasis or because of lax structure. 


8s obk, éwedh THTe éABodrevcas pubpor, Spaca 143° Epyow ovx Errys who did not, 
after you had planned his death, dare to do this deed A. Ag. 1684. The repe- 
tition is rhetorical when the negative is repeated directly, as 0b opixpéds, ob>x, dyar 
Se not trifling, is this struggle, no in truth S. O. C. 687. 


SOME NEGATIVE PHRASES 


2763. ph Sri, ot Sres, rarely oby Sri and ph Saas, not to speak of, to say noth- 
ing of, not only, not only not, so far from (Lat. tantum aberat ut) are idiomatic 
phrases probably due to an (early, and later often unconscious) ellipsis of a verb 
of saying. Thus, od Aéyw (or odk épd) Srws, uh efrw (Aéye or efxys) Sri I do (will) 
not say that, let me not say that, do not say that. ph Sri, etc. are often used 
where these verbal forms cannot be supplied by reason of the form of the sentence. 

a. ob Sri (obx Swas, ph Sri) . . . GAA (Kal) not only... but (also). 
Thus, obdx Sri pbvos 6 Kplrwy év jovxle Fv, dAAd cal of Plt adroh not only was 
Crito in peace, but his friends also X.M.2.9.8, olua: dy uh Sri l8ccryy rivd, AAA 
roy péyar Bacthéa edpety «rr. I think that not merely any private person but the 
Great King would find, etc. P. A. 40d. 

b. of Seas (rarely ody Sr) or ph Sri . . . GAAA (Kal) is shown by the con- 
text to mean not only not (so far from) ... but (also). Thus, ody draws xdper 
abrots Execs, AAA pusOwWoas cavrdy xara rovrwh wodirede: not only are you not 
grateful to them, but you let yourself out for hire as a public man to their preju- 
dice D.18.131; ud dre P. R. 581. 

c. ob Swes (rarely obx Sri) or ph Sre (ph Sores) .. . GAA’ 0864 (uyS4) or 
G\X’od (ph) is shown by the context to mean not only not (so far from)... 
but not even. Thus, ovy Srws ris xocvfs édevOeplas peréxouev, GAN’ odde Sovdelas 
perplas ruxety RicwOnner not only do we not share in the general freedom, but 
we were not thought worthy of obtaining even a moderate servitude I. 14. 5, 
voulfe: davrdy ph Src WIdaracéa elvac, dAX’ 00d’ EdevOepow he considers himself not 
only not a Plataean but not even a free man L. 23. 12. 

N. When a negative precedes, the meaning may be not only... but not 
even ; as Thy olkidy .. . obdert ay wh Sri wpoixa Solns, ddd’ 003’ EXarroyv ris aélas 
haBov you would offer your house to no one not only gratis, but not even 
Sor a lower price than tt ts worth X. M. 1.6.11. 

d. pt Sri (less often obx Saws) in the second of two balanced clauses, after 
an expressed or implied negative in the first clause, means much less (Lat. 
nedum) ; a8 obde wheiy, uh Sri dvatpetoOac rods Avipas duvardy hy it was not possible 
even to sail, much less to rescue the man (i.e. to say nothing of rescuing) X. H. 
2.3. 35. The preceding negative may be contained in a question or be otherwise 
implicit. Thus, dSoxe? cor Jd dior elvar ovrw raxd pabdely . . . drwy rpaypua, mh Ere 
tocobroy «ri. ; does it appear to you to be easy to learn so quickly any subject what- 
ever, much less a subject of so great importance ? P. Crat. 427e; cp. D. 64. 17. 
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The rare ot Sn inthe second member means though (P. Pr. 386d). 
©. ph rl ye, in the orators instead of ud drs, after a negative means mucaA less, 
after a positive much more. Cp. D. 19. 187, 8.27. 


2764. od pévov.. . GAAd cal (negative ddA’ ob84) not only... bet also 
(Lat. non solum ... sed etiam). «al may be omitted: usually when the dM 
clause either includes the first clause or is strongly contrasted with it. Thus, 
ludriow hudlera: od pbvov paddov, dd\AE 7d abd Odpous Te al xexuGros you pul on a 
cloak that is not merely wretched but is the same both summer and winter 
alike X.M. 1.6.2; cp. D. 18.26. 


2765. 6 ri ph, Scov ph except, unless, 5 rs (sometimes written Src) «#4, and 
Scov uh}, Soa ph are used, without any verb, to limit a preceding assertion 
(cp. ef 44 2346 a). 

od yap hy Kxphyn, re uh pla év adry rp dxporbde for there was no spring, except 
one on the acropolis ttself T. 4.26, welOovea 8 éx rovrwy pey dvaxwpety, Seor ph 
dvdyxn abrots xpfcGa: philosophy persuading the soul to withdraw from them, 
except so far as she has to make use of them P. Ph. 83 a, rijs yfjs éxpdrovr Soa pd 
mpoiévres wond éx Tv Sxrwyv they were masters of the country, so far as they could 
be without advancing far from their camp T.1.111 (8ca xparet» é80rarro). 


2766. pévov od (lit. only not), Scov od (of time) almost, all but (Lat. tantum 
non). Thus, udvory ob Ssecordodns I was almost torn in pieces I). 5. 5, évdmage ... 
Ecor obx H5n Exe rhy rbd» he thought that he already was all but in possession 
of the city X. H. 6. 2. 16. 


2767. of phy GAAG, ob pévror GAAG nevertheless, notwithstanding, cp. Lat. 
uerum tamen ; the colloquial of ydp &AA4 has about the force of nay, for indeed, 
cp. Lat. non enim... sed. These elliptical phrases require a verb or some other 
word to be supplied from the context or general run of the thought; but they 
often resist strict analysis since the contrasted idea is too vague to be supplied. 
Thus, 6 trwos ... uixpod xdxetvor dterpaxhrywer* ob phy (derpax}doer) &ddO éxé- 
pacver 6 KOpos the horse was within a little of throwing him also over tis head ; (not 
that it did throw him however, but =) nevertheless Cyrus kept his seat X. C.1. 4. 8, 
del nev ody of 8 juérepor rpbyorn cal AaxeSaiubmnoe dirortuws wpds d\Afdovs elyer, 
ob phy (scil. wepl xax@v) dAdd wepl cadNlorev... éptrorixncar while our ancestors 
and the Lacedaemonians were continually jealous of each other (not indeed about 
base objects but =) nevertheless they were rivals about the noblest objects L 4. 85, 
xal yap dy déteer ovrw y’ elvar Ado-yor’ ob pévros (acil, Adoydbr doriy) GAN’ Coors Eye 
Twa Noyor and in fact put thus it would seem to be unreasonable ; (it is not how- 
ever unreasonable but =) nevertheless perhaps it has some sense P. Ph. 62 b, x9 
oxawré pu’, SSA’, ov yap GAN’ Exw xaxds don't mock me, brother ; nay, for really 
ITamina bad way Ar. Ran. 58 (lit. for it is not so but, i.e. it is rot a case for 
mocking, but). In these phrases d4\\d seems to show traces of its original force 
of otherwise (2775). 


2768. of phy ot8/ nor (pet) again, not however that corresponds to the posi- 
tive od uh» (uévror) ddAd. Thus, ob phy 082 BapBdpous efpyxe nor again has he 
spoken of barbarians T.1. 8, od pay od8’ *Ayededs no, nor even Achilles B 70S. 
ob phy ob8e dvaccOtrws abrods xerebw rods. . . Eviaedyous huadr dar Sr\dwrrep nol 
however that I bid you tamely permit them to injure our alites T. 1. 82. 
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PARTICLES 


2769. Under the head of particles are included sentence adverbs 
(1094) and conjunctions. Many sentence adverbs remained such, 
some sank to mere enclitics, others became pure conjunctions, while 
still others fluctuated in function, being now adverbial, now con- 
junctional, as xaf even and and, ovdé not even and nor, ydp in fact and 
for, xpiv sooner and untu or before. 


2770. Conjunctions are either codrdinating or subordinating. The 
codrdinating conjunctions with their several varieties are given in 
2163. The subordinating conjunctions are 


Causal: Gre, deore, Sedwep, ewei, erreidy, Gre, Grdre, ds (2240). 

Comparative: as, worep, xaddmrep, orws, 7, On, yep (2463; cp. 2481). 

Concessive: xai el (xei), xat ov (xdv), d xai, édy nai (2369), 

Conditional: «i, édy, qv, dy (2283). 

Consecutive: dore, ds (2250). 

Declarative: dre, Sdre, ovvexa, SOovvena, &s (2578). 

Final: iva, das, os, uy}, etc. (2193; cp. 2209, 2221). 

Local: of, Sxou, of, Sxot, fvOa, Sbev, Sxoev, 7, Sry, ett (2498), 

Temporal: dre, ay qvixa, érei, erady,, Os, pexpt, eore, dws, wpiv, ete, 
(2383). 

Some conjunctions belong to more than one class. 

2771. Greek has an extraordinary number of sentence adverbs (or particles 
in the narrow sense) having a logical or emotional (rhetorical) value. Either 
alone or in combination these sentence adverbs give a distinctness to the 
relations between ideas which is foreign to other languages, and often resist 
translation by separate words, which in English are frequently over emphatic 
and cumbersome in comparison to the light and delicate nature of the Greek 
originals (e.g. dpa, yé, rol). The force of such words is frequently best rendered 
by pause, stress, or alterations of pitch. To catch the subtle and elusive mean- 
ing of these often apparently insignificant elements of speech challenges the 
utmost vigilance and skill of the student. 

2772. The particles show different degrees of independence as regards their 
position. Many are completely independent and may occupy any place in the 
sentence ; some may occur only at the beginning ( prepositive particles, as drdp); 
others find their place only after one or nore words at the beginning ( postposi- 
tire particles, as ydp, 84) ; and some are attached closely to a preceding word 01 
even form compounds with that word wherever it may occur (7yé¢, ré). 

2773. Some verbal forms have virtually become particles, e.g. &ye used with 
the second person plural, dpags used of several persons, parenthetic olua:, 890: 
Eri, 8 ol 3’ Sri, ed Io” Sri (2585). 

2774. As regards their meaning, particles may be arranged in classes, e.g 
adversative, affirmative, asseverative, concessive, conairmative, conjunctive, infer 
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ential, intensive, interrogative, limitative, negative, etc. These classes cannot 
always be sharply distinguished : some particles fall under two or more classes. 
Many particles, which serve to set forth the logical relation between clauses, had 
originally only an intensive or confirmatory force that was confined to their own 
clause. The following sections deal only with the commoner uses of the most 
noteworthy particles. 


GANG 


2775. &dd4, a strongly adversative conjunction (stronger than 8&4), 
connects sentences and clauses, and corresponds pretty closely to 
but; at times dAd need not or cannot be translated (2781 b). In 
form (but with changed accent) dAAd was originally the same word 
as the accusative neuter plural dAAa other things used advecbially = 
on the other hand. ddd\a marks opposition, contrast, protest, dif- 
ference, objection, or limitation; and is thus used both where 
one notion entirely excludes another and where two notions are not 
mutually exclusive. dAAd is often freely repeated in successive 
clauses. 


2776. The Antecedent Statement is Negative. —In its simplest use ddd 
introduces a positive statement after a negative clause. Thus, od« deSpds Span 
wlaris, AXXN’ Epxwy dvip his oath is nut the warrant of a man, but the man is war- 
rant of his oath A. fr. 304, ob yap xpavyj d\Ad ciyD ws drucrdy. .. wpoogear for 
they came on, not with shouts, but with as little noise as possible X. A. 1.8. 11. 

a. After a question implying a negative answer or a question to be refuted 
a@\Ad may have the force of (nay) rather, on the contrary. Thus, rl de ee léva 
os GAA Eddous wéuor what's the need of your going? Nay rather send oth- 
ers X. A. 4.6.19. Here ddd’ od (nH) has the force of and not rather (2781 b) ; 
as rl def éuBadety Aoyor repl robrou, 4dX’ odxL epoeiwe’y Sri OUTW rothoes ; why is it 
necessary to propose a discussion about this and not rather announce that you 
will have t¢ so? X.C. 2.2. 19. 

2777. After a negative clause, or a question implying a negative answer, 
é\Ad, or more commonly the colloquial 4\\’ 4, may mean except, the combination 
being equivalent either to dAAd or to #. In the preceding clause a form of &)Ass 
or €repos ia often expressed. Thus, fraiwe ... my» ofris dAN’ dy no One smote him 
except myself S. O. T. 1831, oddév €0édovres éracvety GAN’? 4 trav wrodTOy wishing to 
praise nothing except wealth P.R. 380 c (here ddd’ # is detached from od3¢r), 
Tlya Eddov Exover Abyor Bonfoivres Euol GAA’ H rdw dpOby xrrA.; what other reason 
have they for supporting me except the true reason, etc.? P. A. 34 b. 

a. Distinguish the use of dX’ 4 except (= ef uh) in 1d yodr onuetoy Erepor dai- 
verat, ANA’ 4h ov Kafops the device at any rate appears different, unless I can‘t see 
Ar. Eq. 963. 

2778. otdtv GX’ F nothing but is also used elliptically, apparently by an 
original suppression of a form of rod or yiyvouac; in effect, however, the phrase 
has acquired a purely adverbial sense (merely). Thus, d:ep@dpyeBa . . . or’ dvdpus 
ovder AN’  derdxlfey Suvapérwy we have been ruined by men who are able (to dv) 
nothing except deceive (i.e. able merely tu deceive) 1.8. 36. 
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a. With the above use compare of8tv &AAo H nothing else than, used without, 
and with, ellipse ; as of pdpso: leweis oddev AAO H pdprol elocy AvOpwroe your ten 
thousand horse are nothing more (else) than ten thousand men X. A. 3. 2.18, 
obdey Ad\X0 H wércy Thy dauvrod dwrérerwy Exacros doing nothing else than each 
abandoning his own city T.2.16. So also obdéy 4\do... # D. 8.27. Cp. &AdAo 
obSav f, as in dAdo odder 4 ex yijs évauudyxour they did nothing else than conduct 
(= they practically conducted) a sea-fight from the land 'T. 4.14. Cp. 946, 2652. 


2779. The origin of 4A)’ # is disputed, some scholars regarding d\\’ as d\dd 
(originally d\Aa, 2775), while others derive d\X’ directly from 4&\do, which is 
thought to have lost its force and consequently its accent. In some passages the 
Mss. do not distinguish between dA)’ and 4Ad’ ;s and dAd’ ¥ and dAdo ¥ differ only 
slightly in meaning. In some of the above cases dA)’ has an adjectival force, in 
some it hovers between an adjective and a conjunction, and in others it clearly 
has become a conjunction. 

2780. After a comparative (ua\ov, 7d wiéov) in a negative clause d\Ad has 
the force of as. Thus, cal oriv 6 wdrepos obx SrrAwy Td Tréowv GANA Sardvns and 
war is not so much (lit. more) a matter of arms as (but rather) of money T. 1. 
83. Here the clause with 4\Ad is more emphatic than if 4 had been used. Cp. 
‘‘ there needed no more but to advance one step’’: Steele. 

2781. The Antecedent Statement is Affirmative. — 4\)d is sometimes found 
after an affirmative statement. 

a. The antecedent clause often has a concessive force, and frequently takes 
péy (2900). Thus, 7a perv cad’ huis Enocye Sone? adds Fxerv: adda Ta WAdyta Nie? 
pe the part where we are seems to me to be well disposed, but the wings cause me 
uneasiness X.C.7.1. 16. 

b. dA’ od (44) after an affirmative statement often has the force of and not, 
and not rather, instead of (sometimes with a touch of irony). Thus, éxet@er ddr’ 
obx évOévie jprdcdn she was carried of from there and not (or simply not) from 
here P. Phae. 220 d, uot dpyiforvra: dX’ ody abrots they are angry with me instead 
of (or and not rather with) themselves P. A. 28c. In such cases xal ob (44) would 
not repudiate the opposition. 

2782. &dAd in Apodosis. — After a concession or a condition expressed or 
implied, the apodosis may be emphatically introduced by 4AAd, GAAa... ye, 
GAN’ obvw ye still, yet, at least. Thus, ef cua Soidov, AXN’ 6 wots éAedOepos if the 
body is enslaved, the mind at least is free A. fr. 854, ef 3° év rao. rodras rrgsyeba, 
GANA 7b yé rou wip Kpetrrovy xaprov éorw but if we should be baffled in all these 
points, still, as they say, fire is stronger than the fruit of the field X. A. 2. 6. 19. 
So also in clauses other than conditional ; as dAX’ éwel. .. wardépa révd’ éepdr ovr 
dvérdar’,... Gr’ due... olxrtpare but since ye did not bear with my father, 

pity me at least S. O. C. 241. 

2783. 4&4 attached to Single Words. — 4A\4, attached to a single word in 
an adverbial sense, may stand in the interior of the sentence (not in Hom.). 
Thus, &AAa wov now at least, as in rl Sfr’ dy ddAd viv o' Er’ ddedoin’ eyd; horo 
pray, can I serve thee even now ? S. Ant. 552. So with yé, as day od» ddd vip +’ 
kre, . . &Bed\onre tf therefore you still desire eren now D.3.33 (and often in D.). 
Here &XAd vy implies ef uy wpdrepov. ddAA\4 sometimes apparently implies ei uq 
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rt Oddo or ef wh Addows, etc., a8 ey’ AAAA roGro say this at least (say but this) S. 
El. 415. 


2784. &AA4 opposing Whole Sentences. — ddAd well, well but, nay but, how- 
ever is often used, especially at the beginning of a speech, in opposition either to 
something said (or supposed to be meant) by another, or to a latent feeling in the 
mind of the writer or speaker himself. Thus, d\\a rpGrov per prncOhooua .. . 
& reNevraioy car’ éuof elxe well, I will first allude to the charge ayainst me which 
he mentioned last X. H. 2. 3. 835, dAXN’ Dpere pew Kipos SHv- éwel Se rerededraces 
«rr. well, I would that Cyrus were alive ; but since he is dead, etc, X. A. 2.1. 4. 
Often of remonstrance or protest, as dAX’ dutyavoy nay, itis impossible E. El. 
529, dAAd is also especially common when a previous train of thought or remark 
is impatiently interrupted, as d\Ad raira per rl Set Adyery; but whut is the need 
of recounting this? S. Ph.11. Similarly in 

a. Replies (often in quick, abrupt, or decisive answers) : pero & rc ely 7d ob» 
Ona? 58° dwexptvaro: Zeds cwrhp xal vtxn* 4 3¢ Kipos dxovods "ANAd Séx opal re, Udy, 
kal robro forw he asked what the watchword was; and he replied: ‘‘ Zeus the 
saviour and Victory ;"? and Cyrus, on hearing this, said, ‘‘ Well, I accept it and 
so let it be"? X. A. 1.8. 17. 

b. Assent, with an adversative sense implied (cp. oh, well): dAX’ ef Soxei, 
xwpwper well, if it pleases thee, let us be going S. Ph.645. 

c. Appeals, exhortations, proposals, and commands: dAX’ fwper but let us go 
P. Pr. 311 a, dAX’ noi welOov cal uh Ad\drAws woles nay, take my advice and don't 
refuse P.Cr.45 a. ‘The tone here is often impatient. . 

ad. Wishes and imprecations: dAX’ edruxolns well, my blessings on thee ! S.O. 
T. 1478. 

e. Questions, to mark surprise: wds elwas; d\X’ # Kal copds A€AnOas Sve; what 
dost thou mean ? can it really be that thou art subtle too and without my knowing 
it? KE. Alc. 58. 


2785. 4\\4 is often used when a speaker introduces a supposed objection 
(either in his own name or in that of his opponent), and immediately answers 
it; as ddAd rh rdy Ala éxetr’ Av Lows efwor pds rabra xrr. but, by Zeus, he might 
perhaps say tn reply to this, etc. D.20.8. dAAd may here put the supposed 
objection and also give the answer. Thus, rf yap xal Bovd\éuevnr perewéurer& ap 
adrovs éy robry Te xaipy ; éxl rhy elphynv; Add’ Uxifjpxev Awaoww- CAN’ el rdy wéde- 
pov; AX’ adrol repl rfjs elp}rns éBovdever Ge for with what possible destre would you 
have been sending them at that juncture? With a view to peace? Why (hut) 
peace was open to all. Witha view to war? Why (but) you were yourselees 
deliberating about peace 1). 18.24. Cp. French mats introducing a reply to a 
question. 

a. So in rapid dialogue objections may take the form of questions, in whic» 
each éA\d after the first may be rendered by or. Cp. 2654. 


2786. &\A4 with other Particles.— For example: 


GAAA ydp 2816; on ob ydp dAX4, see 2767. 
GAA... ye but at any rate. 

GQAAG yd ros (rol ye) yet at least, yet be sure. 
GAAA Bh weil then. 
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GAN 4; why how ? can it really be that? what, can tt be true? Here ddd marks 
surprise, while 4 asks the question. 

GAA plvror nay, but; well, however; yet truly. On ob pdwros GAAG, see 2767. 

GAAG phy nay, but; but then; but surely. Often to introduce an objection, to 
reject an alternative, often merely to introduce a new idea or to resume an 
interrupted thought. On ot phy 4AAd, see 2767. 

GAN’ Snows but still. Often without a verb, to introduce the reply to an objection. 

GAX’ 0664 is sometimes used elliptically, asin drép ... dv obros dwtyyede rpds buds 
&AX’ ob8e pixpdy nay, there is not even ever so little (not only not a great deal 
but not even a little) concerning which he reported to you D. 19.87. GAN’ 
0b5< pév Sf is often used to reject an alternative. 

GAA’ obv (ye) but then, well then, well at any rate; stronger than 3° od», 


&pa 


2787. &pa (Epic dpa and enclitic do before a consonant, Ja usually 
aiter monosyllables; all postpositive), a connective, confirmatory, 
and inferential particle marking the immediate connection and 
succession of events and thoughts; the natural, direct, and expected 
consequence of a previous statement of the existing situation, or of 
the realization of experience of some sort; and agreement of various 
kinds, as betwéen assertion and reality, cause and result, premise 
and conclusion, explanation and what was to be explained. 

a. &pa marks a consequence drawn from the connection of thought, and 
expresses impression or feeling; the stronger of» marks a consequence drawn 
from facts (a positive conclusion). 


2788. The etymology of dpa, and hence its original meaning, is obscure. 
Some derive it from the root dp, seen in dp-ap-loxw fit, join, Apres just; and 
thus regard the proper sense as Attingly, accordingly. Others think the earliest 
meaning was truly, forsooth and connect dpa with a lost adj. dpls, surviving in 
A&pi-cros, dpl-yywros. On this interpretation dpa would originally assert the truth 
of its own clause. 4pa is found also in dpa and ydp. 


2789. dpa is used in Homer much more freely than in Attic, and often 80 as 
to defy exact translation. In general dpa in Epic marks immediate connection 
and succeasion, a natural consequence of something already said or done; gives 
an explanation of an antecedent statement; or is used in recapitulations and 
transitions. Thus, adrdp éwel p Hyepber... , BA p' Tuer els dyophy but when they 
were collected, then he started to go to the assembly B 9, ds &paé’, ol 8’ dpa wdvres 
dahy dyévovro owwry thus he spake, and all accordingly became hushed in silence 
H 92, ctroyv 8é ogiv Uvecpe Meca’dAws, bv pa cuBwrys abris éexricaro and Mesaulius 
distributed food to them, a slave whom (and this was the reason for his so doing) 
the swineherd had acquired § 449, ds dp’ épwrnaer xal dwd Eo rétor LOnxev thus then 
he spake and put the bow from him $1638. So also in the later language; as 
dpusrhaons 5¢ abrdy rs unrpds ... dwrexptvaro Apa 6 Kipos on his mother’s question- 
ing him Cyrus naturally replied X.C.1. 3. 2. 


2790. In Attic, and in part also in Homer, dpa marks an inference (conse- 
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quently, so then, therefore, it seems, after all, of course, etc.). Thus, «lrev atry 
Eri Baoireds od paxeirar Séxa fucpOv  Kipos 8° elwev: ovx Apa Ere paxetras, el tv 
ratras 00 uayxetra Tals Nudpas the seer said to him that the king would not Aght 
within ten days. And Cyrus answered: “ Well then if he does nut fight within 
that time he will not fight at all’ X. A. 1. 7. 18, oddels rorod éxcOupet, dAAA ypHoTod 
worod..., wdvpres yap dpa ray dyaldy éx:Ovpotoww no one desires drink merely, 
but good drink, since of course everybody desires good things P. R. 438 a. 

2791. dpa is often used of direct logical conclusions in conducting an argu- 
ment (especially in Plato) ; as rl od» repl pix fs Aéyopen; dpairdy 4 déparop elva; 
ov~x dparér. didés dpa; val. dporbrepor Apa yixh odparss corey rp dudei, rd 8e TY 
épary what then do we say about the soul? That it is visible or invisible ? Not 
visible. Then it is invisible? Yes. Consequently soul has a closer resemblance 
to the invisible than the body, and the latter to the visible P. Ph. 79 b. 


2792. In the argument ez contrario set forth in clauses with ué»y and 84, dpa, 
usually meaning in sooth, is commonly placed with the second clause (P. Ph. 
80 d, R. 445 b), occasionally with the first (P. Cr. 46 d, L.840b), or with both 
(P. Ph. 97 a, R. 600 c). 


2793. In direct questions dpa adds liveliness, while at the same time it marks 
connection or consequence. So rls dpa who then? was dpa how then? In ques- 
tions of anxiety dpa marks increase of feeling. Thus, rl «’ dpa rl wu’ DAdéwes; why 
then, why dost thou destroy me ? S. Ant. 1285. 


2794. Gpa occurs in questions in which the admissibility of one opinion is 
inferred from the rejection of another. Thus, elré yor, &7n, 3 Geodéry, fers cu 
dypbs ; ox Euory’, Eon. GAN’ Apa olxla rpordsous Fxovea; ‘tell me,’ said he, ‘ The- 
odote, have you an estate ?’ ‘ Not Iindeed,’ said she. ‘ But perhaps then you 
have a house that brings in an income ?’ X.M.3.11.4. Such questions are often 

ironical (P. A. 25 a). 


2795. dpa is often used to indicate new perception, or surprise genuine or 
affected ; as when the truth is just realized after a previous erroneous opinion 
and one finds oneself undeceived either agreeably or disagreeably. So, espe- 
cially with the imperfect of efyac, dpa means after all, it seems, why then, so 
then, sure enough. See 1902. 


2796. el bpa, iv Epa if really, if after ail, if indeed, are commonly used of 
that which is improbable or undesirable ; et (@v) ph &pa unless perhaps (nisi 
Jorte, nist vero) is often ironical. Thus, ef dpa yéyover ws obra: Freyor if indeed 
it did take place as they said D. 66, 28, xal why ef xal roOr’ Apa Sef yw’ elxety and yet 
if I must after all say this too 18.317, rodAdas rots 'A@nvalas rapfen, Or dpe 
wore kata yijv Biacddot. . . rats vavol xpos Aravras dvOloracba he often counseiled 
the Athenians, if after all they should ever be hard pressed on the land side, ta 
fight the world with their fleet T.1.98, w&s A» ody 3 row0ros dvhp SiagOelpen reds 
véous; ef uh Epa h ras dperfjs érimédeca SiagpGoph doriy how then could such a man 
corrupt the young ? unless perchance the study of virtue ts corruption X. M. 1. 2. 8. 


2797. el (éav) dpa is common after cxord, etc. See 2672. 


2798. &pa is often used, especially with ws, to introduce the statement of 
others which, in the view of the speaker, is (usually) to be rejected. Thus, dasdw 
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abrdr épety ws Ap’ dyad rdvrwy Oy xarryop® xovwws yéyora I hear that he ts going to 
say that I forsooth (or if you please) have been a partner in all that I denounced 
D. 19. 202. 

2799 Attic has, in bimembral clauses, elre ipa. .. efre or elve. . . efre Spa, 
as efr’ ddnées efr’ Ep’ od» parny tohether truly or after all, it may be, falsely 8. Ph. 
345. Hom. has also a similar use with ore... ofre, and #... 4. Hom. has 


pa... dpa (Y 887). 


dpa 

2800. dpa, a confirmative particle from 7 + dpa, is used in lyric and 
dramatic poetry in the sense of dpa. dpa 1s postpositive, except in 
New Comedy. 

ody apa rodpyor, odk éudy xexdhoerat it shall then be called thy work, not mine 
S. Aj. 1368. Often with ris, as ris ap’ éuod yérocrr’ av dOAucérepos; who then could 
be more wretched than I am? Trag. fr.280. On interrogative apa, see 2650, 
2651. Epic 4 fa is both confirmatory and interrogative. 


ét&p 


2801. drip (prepositive; Hom. also arrdp from atre+ dp) usually 
poetical, but found in Xenophon and Plato, is an adversative con- 
janction commonly used to introduce a strong or surprising contrast 
(but, but yet, however) ; sometimes to introduce a slight contrast (and, 
and then), but one stronger than that marked by 8 drdp is common 
as a correlative to pev. It is often found in lively questions to intro- 
duce an objection; in rapid transitions ; and sometimes it serves to 
introduce the apodosis of a conditional sentence. drap was largely 
displaced by the stronger dAAd. 


2 
av 


2802, ad (postpositive), an adversative particle meaning on the 
other hand, on the contrary (properly again). In Hom. it serves as 
a correlative to ney or # ro, and to introduce the apodosis of condi- 
tional or relative clauses. 

ad is often used with personal pronouns, as d\Ad od ad... . A&ye bul do you in 
turn tellus X.S.8.5; and is often added to 8é¢, as ol “EAAnves éwqoary.. . ol 3’ ab 
BdpBapoa: otk édéxorro the Greeks came on, but the barbarians on their part did 
not wait to receive them X.A.1.10.11. Connected in meaning are the deriva- 
tives adres (poetic) and ads. 


yap 
2803. yp (postpositive) in fact, indeed, and for, a confirmatory 
adverb and a causal conjunction. As a conjunction, ydp usually 
stands after the first word in its clause; as an adverb, its position is 
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freer. ydp is especially common in sentences which offer a reason 
for, or an explanation of, a preceding or following statement. It 
may be used in successive clauses. 

a. ydp is from yé + dp (= dpa), yé originally giving prominence either to the 
word it followed or to the whole clause, while dpa marked this prominence as 
due to something previously expressed or latent in the context. ‘The compound 
yép originally einphasized a thought either as the result of existing circum- 
stances or as & patent and well known fact. In most uses of the word, however, 
the force of its component parts cannot be distinguished ; nor is it clear in many 
cases whether ydp is a conjunction or an adverb marking assurance. 


2804. Adverbial ydp appears in questions, answers, and wishes; and in 
many other cases where recourse is had to conscious or unconscious ellipse by 
those scholars who hold that ydp is always a conjunction. Ellipse is sometimes 
natural and easy, but often clumsy and artificial, ‘Though we find in parallel 
use both incomplete and complete clauses with ydp, it is Improbable that the 
Greeks were conscious of the need of any supplement to explain the thonght. 
In many uses ydp has become formulaic, serving only to show the natural agree- 
ment with the existing situation. 


2805. In questions, ydp asks for confirmation of a preceding statement, or 
expresses assent or dissent ; asks whether an act before mentioned was not rea- 
sonable ; asks a question prompted by some form of emotion ; and serves to indi- 
cate transition, etc. 
a. In questions ydp often marks surprise or indignation, and may frequently 
be translated by what, why, then, really, surely. Thus, raurt \éyes od orparyyor 
arwxos S9; éyd ydp elu: rrwydbs; do you, beggar that you are, address your gen- 
eral thus? what! I a beggar? Ar. Ach. 598, % f7 yap dvtp; is the man really 
alive ? S. El. 1221, ofec ydp cor paxetobac. .. roy ddedpby; do you really think that 
your brother is going to fight? X.A.1.7.9. So rls ydp; who then, why who? 
b. Brief interrogative formulae asking for confirmation of a preceding state- 
ment are: 
tl yap; what then, how then, how else ? vl ydp also serves as a formula of transi- 
tion (now, well then, now what... ., furthermore). 

qf sy4p; t it not so ? surely this is 80? (cp. n'est ce pas). Often of surprise. 

ot ydp; is tt not so? often in indignant questions; when not standing alone, 
why not ? 

waz yp; wé0ev ydp; imply that something is impossible (often of surprise’. 
Cp. rds yap 08; in negative rhetorical questions. 


2806. In answers ydp marks assent, assurance, sometimes dissent. Thus 
Serrdy ye Toixlcayua Tod vorhparos. Bendy yap odd¢ pyréy dread indeed is the bur- 
den of the disease. Aye dread indeed and beyond all words S. Ph. 755, dpodoyeis 
ody wepl éue Adixos yeyericOac; # yap dvdyxy do you then confess that you Aare 
proved yourself unjust toward me? In truth I must indeed X. A. 1.6.8, ped’ s 
pnrépes ra wasdla éxdeyarovyrwy... wh ydp, ign nor let mothers frighten their 
children. No indeed, said he P. R.381e, 7s rdd’ ody; a ph Ppovd yap ob guir- 
Aéyerw dost thou then consent to this ? No, for Iam not wont to utter words J dea 
not mean S. O. T. 1520. 


\ 
| 
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a. ydp is common in brief answers, as after od, Set, focwe, elxds, Aéyw, wpoddsyy- 
rat. So in the rhetorical questions rds ydp; rus yap of ; used as answers. 


2807. In wishes: ei yap... é» rotry «fy would that it depended on that 
P. Pr. 310d, xaxds yap é&ddo10 oh that you might perish wretchedly E. Cyc. 261. 
Here ydp marks the agreement of the wish with the existing situation. 


2808. Explanatory (or prefatory) yap has the force of noto, namely, that ts, 
for example ; but usually is not to be translated, and especially when the pre- 
ceding sentence contains a verb of saying, showing, etc. It usually introduces, 
as an explanation, the details of that which was promised in an incomplete or 
general statement ; sometimes, without any such statement, it introduces a new 
fact. Whether this ydp is an adverb or a conjunction is uncertain. Thus, doxe? 
rolyuy yor xapiéorepor elvar u00oy buiv Aéyew. Hv ydp wore xrd. I think tt will be 
more interesting to tell you a myth. Once upon a time there was, etc. P. Pr. 
320 c, ovrw yap oxomeire look at it in this light L. 19.84 (at the beginning of a 
new point fn the discussion). 


2809. Explanatory ydp often introduces a clause in apposition to a preceding 
demonstrative, to such expressions as rexpuipeow 5é or paprépwor 84 now the proof 
is this, Sjdov bé (deriv) it ts clear, 7rd dé péyiorow bul, what is of the greatest 
tmportance, or to relative clauses (995). Thus, ws 8° Eri waddov Oappys, xal rbde 
xaravénooy: ol wey yap (explaining réde) worépuoc word yey Edd rrovés elor viv 4 wply 
HTrnOj vac bp’ Hudyv and that you may be still more encouraged, consider this fact 
too. The enemy (namely) are much fewer now than they were before they were 
beaten by us X.C. 6.2.36, évvofowpuey 82 cal rpde, ws worAdNH erwls dori dyabdy 
aird elvar. Svoty yap Odrepdy doriv rd reOvdvat xrX. let us consider the matter also in 
this way and we shall see ¢hat there is abundant reason to hope that it is a good: 
now death must be one of two things, etc. P. A.40c, paprépioy 5é- Arrou yap 
cabapouévns xtX. and this isa proof of it: now when Delos was being purified, 
etc. T. 1. 8, 8 5¢ rdvrwv oxerrA:drarov: ovs yap dpodroyhoaper Av rornpordrovus elvac 
TwY FOrT Oy, TovToUs ricToTaTous PUdakas tryobueda THs worirelas elvac but the most 
abominable of all is this: we consider the most trustworthy guardians of the 
State to be those men whom we should agree were the worst citizens I. 8. 53. 


2810. Causal ydp is a conjunction: for (nam, enim). It serves to introduce a 
cause of, or a reason for, an action before mentioned ; to justify a preceding utter- 
ance ; to confirm the truth of a previous statement. Causal ydp often refers to 
a thought implied in what has preceded. Thus, Aexréa a yryvionw: Euwecpos ydp 
(causal) elu xal rijs xwpas rdv Tladdaydbvwy xal rijs Surduews. Exe yap (explana- 
tory) dudébrepa, cal wedla xddXNora Kal bon WWydrérara I must tell what I know, 
for I am acquainted with the country of the Paphlagontans and tts resources ; 
now the country has very fertile plains and very lofty mountains X. A. 5.6. 6, 
lob, Starnve > rovTo ydp ao’ Exw ubvoyv rpoceamwety alas, ill-fated one! for by this name 
alone can I address thee S.O. T. 1071, émtorevéuny 5¢ brd ridv Aaxedaiporlwr? ov 
yap &v pe frepror rdduy wpds buds but I was trusted by the Lacedaemonians; for 
(otherwise, f.¢. ef uh éxicrevov) they woould not have sent me back to you P. A. 30c. 

2811. Anticipatory ydp states the cause, justifies the utterance, or gives the 
explanation, of something set forth in the main clause which follows. ‘The main 
clause usually contains an inferential word, a demonstrative pointing backward, 
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or cal, 8¢é, d\Ad; or stands without a connective. Anticipatory ydp may often 
be rendered by since, but is often omitted in translation. Thus, €re rolsvy dxov- 
garexalrdde. éwl Nelav yap Umar éxropevcovral rives. olpat viv BéATiorow elpac xTh. 
listen therefore to this proposal also. Some of you will be going out to plunder. 
Now it is my opinion that it is best, etc. X. A. 5.1.8, évehOay 82 rh» raylorge, 
hv ydp ol wais els potvos .. ., rolrov éxwéuwe: and when he had come in straight- 
way, he sent out his son, for he had one only son Aidt. 1. 119, & pido, 08 ydp + 
(Sper Sry Sdpos 00d’ Sry Hus... AANA Hpafwucba xrr. friends, since we do not 
know where is the place of darkness nor of the dawn, let us consider, etc. « 190, & 
dlrrare, crovdal ydp elol cor pbvy, uérpnooy elphyns rl por my dear fellow, since 
you alone have gut a truce, measure me out a bit of peace Ar. Ach. 102. 

a. In this construction ydp may be an adverb, not a conjunction. Cases of 
explanatory ydp (2808) and of parenthetical ydp (2812), especially after voca- 
tives, may fall under 2811. 


2812. The clause with ydp since is often inserted parenthetically in the 
clause which it is intended to explain ; as 6 3¢ (xptvovor yap Bog xal od Ady) ov« 
Egy Siayvyrwoxery Thy Bohy worépa pel{wy but, since they decide by shouts and not 
by ballot, he said he could not decide which side shouted the louder ‘I. 1.87. 


2813. «al ydp has in general two distinct meanings according as ydp is an 
adverb or aconjunction. As xal ydp has become a formula, it is often uncertain 
which of the two words is the adverb, which the conjunction. 


2814. (I) xal ydp and in fact, and indeed, xal being a conjunction, and ydp 
an adverb. Here the clause in which xal ydp stands is added as a new and im- 
portant thought ; where ydp alone would state the reason or the explanation with 
less independence and with slighter emphasis, The negative is od3¢ ydp. Thus 
Kipos 6’ dpa rods “EdAnvas vixdvras rd wad’ avrovs... éwepedeiro & Tie woehon 
Baoirets. «al yap ye abrdy Sri pécow Exar rod Tlepotxod orparedyaros on seeing 
the Creeks victorious over the troops opposed to them, Cyrus watched to see what 
the king would do; and in fact he knew that he commanded the centre of the 
Persian force X. A.1.8.21 (cp. 1.1.6, 2.5.6, 2.6.2). So often in affirmative 
responses: 4 ovx dyarthoes robrwy ruyxdvwv; eyo wey yap ay dyandne. «cai yap 
éy, G7 or will you not be content if you obtain this? For my part I shall be. 
And so shall I, he said P. R. 473 b. 

a. xal yap xal and even is xal ydp and in fact reénforced by cai. Thus, cal 
yap xal ddea épalvero avrots and in fact it looked to them as if there was perfect 
safety in so doing T. 4.108. The negative is od3¢ yap ob5é (2038). 


2815. (II) wat ydp for even, for also. Here xai is an adverb affecting a 
single word, several words, or the whole sentence, and ydp is a conjunction. 
The negative is ovS¢ ydp. Thus, cal yap obra: for these too P. A. 22 c, cal yap 
houanudva ciynobuecOa for even wronged as Tam I'll keep silent E. Med. 314, «cai 
yap pbvos tryotr’ avy Stvacba. welOacy for, though quite unaided, he would think 
that he was able to persuade X. M. 1.2.11. 

a. wal ydp...xal for both...and. here «al is correlated with a second 
kal; as xal yap iysalvovory ol rd owpara ev Lxovres xal loxbover for those who keep 
their bodies in good condition are both healthy and strong X. M. 3. 12, 4. 
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2816. 4AAa ydp occurs both in conjunction and separated by one or several 
words, which are generally emphatic. 


2617. First Form (often but since, since however): here there are two 
predicates. In prose separation is the rule. Thus, ddd’, od yap Fede, 8d0r 7d 
gapos but since he could not persuade her, he gave her the mantle Hat. 9. 109, 
GX’ lows yap kal Addo Tadra érOipotvrar,.. . uh dvaydérwyer Edrous é—’ Huds eOety 
«rh. since however others too perhaps entertain the same opinion, let us not wait 
for others to come to us, etc. X. A. 3.1.24. In poetry the words are generally not 
separated. Thus, d\\d yap Kpéorra detoow rérde.. . rpds Sduous crelxovra, 
watow rods... yoous since however I see Creon yonder coming to the palace, I 
will cease my lamentations E. Phoen. 1307. Here the clause codrdinated by the 
conjunction ydp is parenthetical and gives, by anticipation, the reason for the 
a4\dd clause. Cp. ddd’ éwel ¢ 187, and Shakesp. Sonnet 64: ‘* but, for their virtue 
only is their show, They live unwoo’d.’’ — The first form is found chiefly in 
Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, and in the drama. 


2818. Second Form (usually but indeed, but in fact, but the truth is, but be 
that as it may). Here there. is a single predicate. Thus, xal ody ws driud{wr 
héyw... GAAA yap enol rovrwy. . . ovdéew uéreor: and I do not speak in disparage- 
ment; but the truth is I have nothing to do with these matters P. A. 19 c, dvd 
yeyvdonw yap... Sri xrd. but indeed I know that, etc. X.C. 2.1.18, adr’ eloopd 
yap révde .. . WvAddny Spdup crelyovra but indeed I see Pylades yonder coming 
at full speed E. Or. 725, ad’ ob yap tori rduparh xpéwrey but indeed it is impos- 
sible to hide what lies open S. O. C. 755. 

a. In this use ydp may have preserved, or regained, its primitive adverbial 
(confirmatory) force. Many scholars, however, claim that there was a conscious 
or unconscious ellipse, after d\\d, of an idea pertinent to the situation ; and thus 
regard this form as logically equivalent to the form in which dp is a causal con- 
junction. In actual use d\\d ydp was clearly a formula used without any con- 
sciousness of an omitted idea. 

2819. dda ydp has a great variety of uses, most of which may be classed as 
follows : 

a. In statements of direct opposition: xal raird oe woddob Sef NeANOévar, AAG 
yap ola 8 Apri ote Epnoba roaceiy, rotro rots and you are far from forgetting this, 
but in fact I think you are doing that which you just denied you were doing P. 
Charm. 166 c. 

N. This use is post-Homeric, rare in the drama, common in the orators and 
Plato. It is especially frequent in putting and setting aside an objection sup- 

posed to be raised by an opponent (hypophora). Cp. b. 

b. In real and assumed objections (cp. at enim): xal dd\O9 ye Breyor, 3 
Zwxpares. lows. add ydp, d EdObppwr, xal dAdd WOAAA Pps elvar Sora yes, and I 
said what was true, Socrates. Perhaps, but in fact, Euthyphron, you say that 
many other things too are holy P. Euth.6d, dddr\a ydp, pjoes ris, oF pddioy det 
AarOd vecy xaxdy Evra yes, but some one will say that it is not easy always to con- 
ceal the fact that one is wicked P. R. 365. 

c. In transitions. —(1) At the close of the discussion of an argument, where 
the force of ddd is like that of and yet or emphatic but. Thus, ddd\a yde, 3 
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Bovdh, raira pev évOdde ovk old’ 5 ri Set Abyeew Lut, Senators, I do not know why 
I should discuss these matters here L.7.42, d\X\a yap bn Spa dwrévar Dut it is 
already time to depart P. A. 42a. 

(2) To restrain the expression of emotion; as dAX’ drat ydp dor’ éudbs, otyu 
but no, Iam silent for he is my king E. El. 1245. 

(8) When the approach of a new actor is announced. Cp. 2817, 2818. 


2820. Other Combinations. — ydp &pa for sure enough. 

yap 84 for of course, for indeed, for you must know, as payer yap 84 for of 
course we say 80. 

yap &4 wou for I presume, for doubtless. 

yao otv often of frank assent, as od yap of» certainly not, \éyw yap oBp cer- 
tainly, I do say so ; less often to explain (for certainly); xal yap od» (not very 
common) is stronger than xai ydp. 


yap wou for I suppose. 
yap ro. for surely, for mark you ; sometimes xal ydp rot. 


yé 
2821. yé (postpositive and enclitic) is an intensive and restrictive 
particle with the force of at least, at any rate, even, certainly, indeed ; 
but often to be rendered by intonation. yd may indicate assent, con- 
cession, banter, scorn, deprecation, irony, etc. yé emphasizes single 
words or whole phrases or clauses. 


a. Single words. So often with pronouns, as &ywye J at least (excluding oth- 
ers), éué ye cp. mi-ch, 5 ye even he (Hom.), ofrés ye, and with a repeated pro- 
noun (S. Ph.117). Other words, as 5 rc BobAe: ye whatever you like Ar. Ran. 3. 
wARGea “ye obx dwepBadolyed’ ay rods wodeulous in numbers at least we should not 
surpass the enemy X.C.2. 1.8. 

b. With phrases or clauses. Thus, &s uh mu’ dripor, rol Geol ye rporrdryy, ovres 
agp ue that he may not thus send me away in dishonour— who am the supplians 
of the god S.0. C, 1278, dvOpwrous rtvve Gor, Sris y’ éwlopxor dubcoy ye Who punish 
men who swear falsely T 279. 


2822. é may be used twice in the same sentence. Thus, éwel y’ dpxot’’ 
ixava rots ye owdpoow since indeed that which suffices their wants ts enowgh for 
the wise E. Phoen. 545. Cp. Hdt. 1.187, Ar. Vesp. 1507. 


2823. -+é stands between article and noun, as of y’ &»@pwro (after a prepoai- 
tion, as %» ye r@ pavepp); between noun and adjective, or after the adjective, as 
dvhp ye copes, or drhp codés ‘ye ; after a possessive pronoun, as duds ye Guuds ; after 
pév, 34, ré, as dre 8é ye d\n OR Afyw. When +é influences a whole clause it stands 
as near as possible to the introductory conjunction; as ef ye, apd ye. 


2824. yé in contrasts and alternatives ; as od 3’ od Aéyes ye (aloxpd), Spgs 3¢ 
pe thou dost not indeed say, but do shameful things to me E. And, 230, roe cptgea 
ye } pavepas either secretly or openly T.6. 84, 4 copol 4 risoc 4 yépowrds ye or wise 
or held in honour aye or old P. Hipp. M. 801 a (here yé indicates a change in an 
alternative series ; cp. ore... odre. . o68¢ ye and cal... ye 2620). 
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2825. yé in replies and comments (yes, well). Thus, Soxel rapexadety; Sao» 
7, dvat, rdxuora does tt seem best to you that I should give way ? Aye, my lord, 
and with all speed S. Ant. 1102. Here cal... ye is common, as «cal otdéy ye 
drérws yes, and no wonder P. Th. 142 b. 


2826. & ye (rarely Sens ye) has a causal force, much like qui quidem, 
quippe qui. Thus, drowa \éyes . . . Ss ye xedevers €ue vedrepor Syra KxadryeicOar 
you are talking absurdly in bidding me who am the younger take precedence 
X. M. 2.3.15. So with other relatives, as olos, Sc0s, Sowrep. 


2827. -yé sometimes marks an ellipse (S. Ph. 1409). When the verb of the 
apodosis is omitted, the protasis often has yé (so usually in Aristophanes, e.g 
Nub. 267). 

2828. When 7¥é is followed by other particles, it belongs with the empha- 
sized word, and the other particles retain their original force ; as rods ye uévras 
dyaGots yet the brave at least X. A.1.9.14. So ye 8%, ye nev 3%, yé roe (often 
used like -yody in giving a reason for a belief), yé ro: 54. With the imperative, 
vyé is rare except when it is followed by another particle, as Spa ye uh 
§. 0. C. 587. 


2829. After other Particles. — For example : 

Sf ye: here +é usually does not emphasize 8é but either a single word or the 
whole clause ; as jyiy 8é ye olua: wdvra wonréa but we at least, in my opinion, 
should adopt every means X. A.8.1.35. 5é...-ye is often used when two 
things are compared, in order to show that one is more important than the 
other. 

cal... ye sometimes means yes, and and sometimes +é emphasizes the interven- 
ing word. Thus, xcoddé» ye Oafua yes, and no wonder S.O. T. 1132, nal orlBov 
ye obdels xréwos and of footsteps there is no sound S. Ph. 20. «al... ye often 
emphasizes one item in a series, and especially the last item. Here cal... 
yé wpos (xal pbs ye) and besides is common. Cp. P. G. 450 d, 469 b. 

pév ye lends force to a contrast (P. S. 180 d) ; sometimes it has the force of that 
ts to say, for example (T. 6. 86). 

Frequent combinations are GAA’ odv... ye, pévrou... ye, phy... ye, odxody 


coe Yee 
yoov 


2830. yotv (postpositive; first in Aeschylus) is a restrictive par- 
ticle from yé + oty. Its meaning varies according to the prominence 
of the yé or otv; often certainly, at any rate (at all eventa, at least). yowv 
commonly confirms a previous general assertion by giving a special 
instance of its truth (the special instance may be a seeming excep- 
tion). yovy is thus used in bringing forward a reason, which, while 
not absolutely conclusive, is the most probable explanation of a 
previous statement. 

Ere yap obra: xaxtorés eloi ray bp’ hudy Hrrnudvrwr: Upevyor yodv wpds éxelvous 
caradcewérres Huds for they are even more cowardly than those who were beaten by 
us. At any rate they deserted ws and soughi refuge with them X. A. 8.2.17, 
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2831. yoi» may emphasize a pronoun; as pds yodr éuo8 8. Aj. 527, ra ved 
od 8S. El. 1499. 


2832. In answers ody means well, at least; yes certainly; as elxds yous 
X.C, 5. 3. 14. 


2833. ‘yod»r finds the proof of an assertion in one of several possible facts or 
occurrences ; ‘dp gives the reason in general, but gives no particular instance ; 
3 od» has an adversative force: ‘be that as it may, yet at any rate.’ 


dé 


2834. & (postpositive) was originally an adverb with a force not 
unlike that of on the other hand, on the contrary; later it became a 
conjunction commonly represented by but or and, which are, however, 
mere makeshifts of translation. 5¢€ serves to mark that something is 
different from what precedes, but only to offset it, not to exclude or 
contradict it; it denotes only a slight contrast, and is therefore 
weaker than BAAd, but stronger than xai. 9d¢ is adversative and copu- 
lative; but the two uses are not always clearly to be distinguished. 


2835. Adversative 8 often marks a silent contrast, as at the beginning of 
speeches (¢ya dé ovrw yryvdonw X. A. 4. 6. 10); in questions which imply opposi- 
tion to something just said (S. 0. C. 57); in answers (S. O. T. 379); in objections 
or corrections (S. Ant. 617); in 7d 64, ra 8é on the contrary, whereas really, 
where a true opinion is opposed to a false one; similarly in vd» 3é but in fact, but 
as the case stunds. When 38é is balanced by yé» (2004) it is antithetical rather 
than adversative. 

a. Sé after a pronoun following a vocative produces a pause; as Nida e2 3 
Eywye véuw Gedy ah Nivbe, thee I regard as divine S. El. 160. 

b. 84 instead of d\Ad is rare except in the poets and Thucydides. Thus, 
wpopnrbens ‘ye Toro undert rodpyor, xpupij 5é¢ xedfe make Known this plan to no 
one, but hide it in secret S. Ant. 85, odk ért xaxg, éx’ dd\evOepdce 52 rSr ‘“EXXAGrwr 
wapehhr\v0a I have come, not to harm, but to liberate, the Greeks T. 4. 8&8. 
Sometimes ob uéy precedes when 6¢ is used like d\Ad (T. 1. 50). 

c. But not is ddd’ od or ob pévros, not od dé, in order to avoid confusion with 
o08é nor, not even. But o and 8é may be separated, as od SovAopéruy bé . 
awporxwpeiy but since they did not wish to surrender X. H. 1.6. 13. 


2836. Copulative 54 marks transition, and is the ordinary particle used in | 
connecting successive clauses or sentences which add something new or differ- 
ent, but not opposed, to what precedes, and are not joined by other particles. 
such as ydp or od». 

Copulative 8¢ is common in marking continuation, especially when something 
subordinate isadded. Thus, when a new phase of a narrative is developed (X. A 
1.2. 7-8); where attention is called to a new point or person (as in rf 8’ Eri; ) ; 
when an interrupted speech or narrative is resumed (X.C. 1. 6.41, 8. Tr. 281); 
where a second relationship is added (ujrnp Baccdéws, Bactea 3’ éut the mother 
of the King, and my Queen A. Pers. 151, "Hidva . . . MevSalwry dwoular, wodeplas 
82 ofcay he seized Kion, a colony of Mende, and which had been hostile T. 4. 7>: 
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when 6¢ has a force like that of ydp (X.C. 6.3. 16); and in cal... 34 and 
also (Epic xai dé), 2891. 


2837. Apodotic 8é.— The beginning of the principal clause (apodosis) of 
conditional and concessive sentences is often marked by 8é Apodotic 8é¢ is 
found also in the principal clause of causal, temporal, comparative, and relative 
sentences ; and regularly gives greater emphasis to the main clause, which is thus 
distinctly set off against the subordinate clause. Apodotic 3é is very common in 
Homer and Herodotus, not rare in Attic poetry, but infrequent in Attic prose, 
where it is used especially after an emphatic persona] or demonstrative pronoun 
or when a participle represents the antecedent clause. Thus, elos 6 ra06’ Spyaive 
- + ey HAGE 3’ 'AOhyn while he was revolving these things, then came Athene A 
198, ef od éyod wh yryvdony phre rd Sora uhre rd Slxaca, duets 5¢ ScSdzeré ue accord- 
ingly tf I have no knowledge either of what is holy or what is just, do you then 
instruct me X. H. 4. 1. 38, éwel rolyvy od dévapual ce welOecy uh exOetvat, od 82 SSe 
wolyncow since therefore I am not able to persuade you not to expose it, do you 
then do as follows Hdt. 1.112, éxd@ev8or . . . Gowep of dwrdirat ovrw 82 xal ol 
weAraotal as the hoplites so also the peltasts sleep X.C. 8. 6. 12, éredh 3¢ dgixd- 
pevor pdxy expdrncay . . ., palvovras 8’ 00d’ évraida waoy ry durduer xpyodperor 
but when on their arrival they had conquered in battle, not even then did they 
appear to have made use of their entire force T.1.11, xal wore byros wdyou.. . 
otros 3° dy robras é&jfes and once when there was a frost he went out in the midst 
of this P. 8, 220b. 

a. Apodotic 8é often resumes a 8¢ in the subordinate clause and carries on the 
opposition expressed by that clause; as ef 3¢ Botdecbe . . . exretdperor Sror Ay 
BovAncGe xaracxety .. ., rrota 8 ity wdperrivy but if you wish to select some 
place wherever you please and take possession of it, you have ships at command 
X. A. 5. 6.20, & 8 aloxbyny juiv pépa: . . ., radra 3¢ xard ywpay péver but the 
terms which cause us shame, these remain in force I. 4. 176. 

b. The use of apodotic 3¢ should not be regarded as a survival of original 
coérdination. 


2838. 8 without pév. — A clause with 3¢ often has no correlative particle in 
the clause with which it is contrasted. Here yé»v is not used because the opposi- 
tion in the firat clause was too weak, or because the speaker did not intend to 
announce 2 following contrast or did not think he was going to use a contrasted 
$é clause. Sometimes the entire first clause may have to be supplied in thought 
from the general connection or from what has gone before. 6é without ué» in 
such cases is common in poetry, but not rare in prose, even in brief antitheses, 
as & wdpres del yNlyovra Adyar, d&lws 38’ obSels elxety Seddvnrac exploits which 
everybody continually desires to recount, but which no one has been able to set 
Sorth adequately D.6.11. See also 2835. 

a. When arelative construction passes over into a construction with a per- 
sonal or demonstrative pronoun, the relative clause usually has no uév. Cp. 
Soph. Aj. 457, quoted in 2617. 

b. olf 8é, when opposed to a larger number of persons or things, is often used 
without of uéy, as rpoedndvbbres éxl xTby, of 5’ éwl EdNa having gone for fodder, 
and some for fuel X. C. 6.3.9. 
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2839. & with other Particles. — For example: 


8 &pa, which sometimes follows péy. 

8 aé and Spes &4 mark stronger opposition than 3¢ alone. 

Si 84 but then, but now, well but is often used in passing to a new point. In 
Afistophanes this collocation is used almost always in questions. 


on 

2840. 8&4 (postpositive except in Hom. 5) ydp and poetic 3, a 
marks something as immediately present and clear to the mind, an 
gives greater precision, positiveness, and exactness. It sets forth 
what is obvious, acknowledged, and natural, and often corresponds 
to voila. 8) is used with single words (especially adjectives, adverbs, 
pronouns, and conjunctions) or, as a sentence adverb, with whole 
‘clauses. 47 usually stands after the word it emphasizes, though it 
may be separated from it by one or more other words. 


2841. &4 of what is Obvious and Natural. — Thus, fore 84 you know of 
course, det 8% it is manifestly necessary. So obx oirws txe; txe 34 is not this so? 
Of course it is P. A.27 c, viv 3° dpare 54 but now you certainly see X. C. 3,2. 12, 
Hlaptoaris per Sh 4 phrnp Owfipxe re Képy Parysatis, his mother, naturally sup- 
ported Cyrus X.A.1. 1. 4. 


2842. Ironical 64. — Thus, Zwxpdrys 5 copds 84 Socrates the wise forsooth 
P.A.27a; often os &4, as ds 38) ob por réparvos 'Apyelwy Expy that you forsooth 
should be the lord and master of the Argives! A. Ag. 1688. 


2843. Intensive 8&4 emphasizes, and makes definite, adjectives, adverbe, 
pronouns, and other words. Thus, dravres 54 absolutely all, xpdrurros 34 the 
very best, udvos 84 quite alone, ddlyo 34 very few; ovrw 3h Just so, Gowep o4 
exactly as, wodddacs 5% very often, dra 54 quite plain, vir 84 just now, row al 
once, éxetvos 384 this (and no other), 8s 54 who indeed. With indefinite pro- 
nouns 6% increases the indefiniteness (339 e) ; as doris 8% whoever at ali, With 
other words: el 34 if indeed, ob 54 no indeed, tva 5% that in truth. 

a. With imperatives and in questions 54 adds urgency; a8 dxove 34 pray 
listen / rl 84; why, pray? 


2844. 384 may introduce emphatically the conclusion of a temporal sentence 
or of a narrative on passing to a new topic; as évraifa 84, rére 54 then indeed. 
then and not till then. then it was that. Cp. X.A.1. 10.1. 


2845. Temporal 84 often, especially with xal, approximates in meaning to 
%3n already. Thus, 6 62 davdy xedOer xdrw 5h ys but he is dead and already ts 
hidden beneath the earth S. O. T. 967, daébre . . . Onpgns xal 8) dbo hyuépas when 
you have hunted (already) for two days X.C.2. 4.17, nat 8) Adyw ou well I will 
tell thee (without further ado) S. Ant. 245. So also in rédos 34, viv 34. —Ot 
succession, 34 means next. — Poetic Sabre (5) adre) means now again. 


2846. Consecutive and Resumptive 5&4 is used to set forth an inference, 
draw a conclusion, denote a consequence, and mark a transition (sé» 8%... . 
5¢). Here 3% is a sentence adverb: accordingly, then, of course, clearly. you 
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see, I say. Thus, freyor Sri xarldovey wixrwp roddd wupa dalvovra. é3dxeu 3h rots 

‘erparwyyots otx dopades elva: Siacxnvoiy they said that they had seen many fires 
visible in the night ; accordingly it seemed to the generals tu be unsafe to encamp 
apart X.A.4,.4.10, PepatvrAds yey 3h ovrws elwev- dvicrarvro 5¢ xal Adot wodrol 
Pheraulas then spake thus ; and many others also ruse to speak X.C. 2.3.16. 


2847. xal 84: (a) Introduces a climax, as cal 3% 1d uéywrror and above all, 
what is the main thing P.A.41 b. (b) In replies = weil ; as Brépor xdrw- cat 84 
Brérw look down! Well, Jam looking Ar. Av.175. This is akin to the tem- 
poral use. (c) In assumptions = suppose (1771). On xal 3) xal see 2890. 


Sal, &0ev, Sizrov, Sita 


2848. Sal is used in colloquial Attic after interrogative words to express 
wonder, indignation, etc. Thus, ri dal; rds dal; what then ? how so ? 


2849. Sf0ev truly, forsooth, is commonly used of apparent or preténded 
truth, and mostly with an ironical tone. Thus, éxepréunoas 590ey ws waid’ byra 
we thou hast mocked me forsooth as though I were a child A. Pr. 986. 


2850. Sfrov probably, I presume, I should hope, doubtless, you will admit, 
is stronger than rod perhaps, I suppose. 84wrov often has a touch of irony or 
doubt in stating a case that would seem to be certain ; as fore S4wrov Sev Hrws 
dvigxes you know, I presume, where the sun rises X. A. 6.7.6. In questions 
dfrov expects the answer yes. ot 8hrov certainly not and is it not so? (with 
irony). 

2851. &fra assuredly, really, in truth, is rare outside of Attic. It occurs: 
(a) In answers, often when a word is repeated with assent; as yeyrdoned’ byeis 
fris 08 45" H yurh; yeyrdoxouey Sra do you know who this woman is? Yes 
indeed we do Ar. Thesm. 606; 0d 8fra surely not, in strong or indignant denial. 
(b) In questions, to mark an inference or consequence, as rés 37a; how in 
truth ? ri 3%ra; what then? xal Siira éréduas; and didst thou really dare ? S. 
Ant. 449. (c) In wishes and deprecations (stronger than 6%), as oxédwe dfra 
only look P. G. 452 b, wh ira, Oiud, wh od y’ epydoy rdde no indeed, my heart, 
do not this deed E. Med. 1056. 


elre 


2852, etre (from « + ré), a disjunctive particle, generally doubled : 
dre. . . dre whether . . . or (2675), if... or (siue .. . sive), giv- 
ing equal value to each supposition. 

a. With the subjunctive we find dd» re (4» re, d» re). Hom. hasefre... 
dre, but not 4» re... 4» re, with the subjunctive. In the same sense Hom. 
has 4%... # and fre... #re with the subjunctive. 


2853. There are various forms of ee clauses : 

a. Both efre clauses may have the same finite verb in common, which verb 
is used only once; as efre BoddecGe rodepety Hutr efre pido: elvar whether you wish 
to wage war upon us or to be our friends X.C. 3.2.18. 
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b. Each efre clause has its own verb and its own main clause; as éxé\ewd oe, 
elre wdvras airig, xptvavra oé abrdy xphoba 5 ri dy Bobry, dre iva rived 9 B60... 
alrig, robrous atwior rapacxety cot éavrovs els xplocw the army requests that, if you 
accuse all, you pass sentence on them and treat them as you may think beat ; or. 
if you accuse one or two, they think it right that these men should surrender 
themselves to you for judgment X. A. 6. 6. 20. 

c. One main clause refers to both efre clauses ; as 6 dyads dvhp . . . eddSaiper 
dori... day re péyas Kal loxipds, ddy re opixpds xal doberhs 7 the good max is 
happy whether he is large and strong or small and weak P. L. 660 e. 

d. Neither efre clause has a verb, which is to be supplied from the maia 
clause ; as Adyorres, efr’ ddnbes er’ dp’ ody udryny (Oreyor) saying, whether truly 
or after all, it may be, falsely S. Ph. 345. 

6. One efre clause has its own verb, while the other gets its verb from the 
main clause (rare); a8 duolod ... dairy .. . xpnoppdeir, rewap’ EdOégdporcs 
éxlrygus yevéueros (xpyonpseis), ere xal AdAy Tis potoa wdda ce dvodoa edHber 
you seem to me to utter prophecies, whether you were inspired by Euthyphror or 
whether some other muse has long been present in you without your knowing tt 
P. Crat. 428 c. 


2854. Variations : etre... (common): efre Aiolas # ris ANXos webwore Eypayer 
4 yedwe xrr. whether Lysias or anybody else whoever wrote or will write, etc. 
P. Phae.277d. 4... etre: only in poetry (S. Aj.175). era. . . al &€: when 
the second member is more important (P. L.952c). Onel.. . etre see 2675d. 
On dre for efre . . . efre see 2675 b, N. 2. 


2855. elre may be strengthened by dpa, 84, cal, or of». od» is usually placed 
after the first efre; like xal, it may stand after the second also. When «rai 
stands only after the second e¢f7e, its clause is weaker than the first (D. 18. 57). 


4 


2856. Disjunctive § (Epic 7) or (uel, aut); and repeated: 7... 97 
either... or (uel... uel, aut... aut) to connect the two men- 
bers more closely. 


dyabdr 4 xaxdv good or bad X. A.1.9.11, 4 re } od8éy little or nothing P. A. 
17b. 4 with the subjunctive is often used when a speaker corrects himeeilf ; 
as vy 8° ad rplros #NGE woder cwrip, 4h ubpoy elrw; and now, again, the third has 
come, the deliverer — or shall I cali it a deed of death ? A.Ch.1074. On § in 
questions, see 2657, 2675. 


2857. Between ascending numbers # has the force of Eng. to, as ép & § 
éwrd hudpas in six to seven days X.C. 5.3.28. 


2858. fro. may be used instead of the first # when the first member, as is 
commonly the case, contains the more probable choice. In English the order is 
often inverted. Thus, #ra xd\dovca wraidds # TUxy wdpa she comes either by 
chance or because she has heard about her son S. Ant. 1182. ro may be fol- 
lowed by # several times. fro... . ye is more emphatic, as gra xptga ye 9 
davepis either secretly or openly T.6.34. 


2859. 4 often indicates that a given result will follow in case the action of 
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the previous clause is not realized: or else (cp. ei 5¢ uf, 2846 da). Thus, drws 
.. . pets Cue éwarvécere, euol pedioer:  unxérs pe Kipov voultere it shall be my 
concern that you commend me ; or else my name is no longer Cyrus X. A. 1. 4. 16. 

2860. 4 often does not introduce an alternative to a previous question, but 
substitutes instead another question which is more specific and intended to antici- 
pate the answer to the first (or rather, or precisely). ‘Thus, \éye quiy was pe Pps 
SiaPGelpecy rods vewrdpous; 4 SHdrov 5} ore... Geods Siddoxery uh vopliey ovs 4} words 
voulter; tell us how you mean that I corrupt the young ? Or rather clearly you 
mean that (I corrupt them) by teaching them not to acknowledge the gods which 
the State acknowledges ? P. A. 26 b. 


2861. # often introduces an argument ex contrario (D. 81. 14). 


2862. 4 xal is often used where 4 would suffice (cp. 2888 a) ; as 9 Eévos 4 xal 
res woi irns either an alien or a citizen if you will (or as well) D. 20. 128. 


2863. Comparative 4 than is used to mark difference. It stands 
after comparatives where the genitive or a preposition (1069 ff.) is 
not used, and after words indicating difference or diversity or having 
a comparative force, e.g., dAAos or érepos other, dAAws otherwise, dcado- 
pos different, diuipev to be different, évavrios contrary, dirAdows twice 
as much, mpiv sooner. 

dra 4 rd yevdpeva things diferent from what occurred X. C. 3.1.9, dddo ob8ey 
H ex yis évavudyour T. 4. 14 (2778 a), rH borepala Sei pe dwodrfoxey 4 J dv EOy 7d 
wotov I must die the day after (that on which) the ship arrives P. Cr. 44 a (here 
% or 7 might be omitted), rdvavyrla.. . rods xbvas wowodcr differently from the 
way they treat dogs X. A. 5. 8,24, rox fusouv otrov 9 wpbcdev half as much corn 
as before X. H.5.38. 21. 

a. After ri or a negative, 4 may be used without dddos, as ri rowdy 4 edwyod- 
pevos; doing what else except feasting ? P.Cr.53 e, elre pndéva rapiévar 4 rods 
pirous he said that they should let no one pass except his friends X.C. 7. 5. 41. 

b. Often after verbs of willing, choosing, etc. ; as Odvarov per’ édevOeplas alpov- 
pevor 4 Blov perd Sovdrelas preferring death with freedom rather than life with 
servitude L. 2.62. Here we might have pzad)or ¥#, which is usually not separated, 
and especially when «ado» belongs to the whole sentence. 

c. If two clauses connected by # have the same verb it nay be omitted in the 
clause following 4 ; as Zrparres dAXotov 4 ol woddol (xpdrrove:) you behaved differ- 
ently from the rest P. A. 20 c. 

d. On # Gore (ws), or ¥ alone, than so as to, see 2264. 


jj 


2864. Asseverative 4 (prepositive) in truth, in sooth, verily, upon my 
honour, etc. ; a8 7 xadas A€yas P. G. 447 c. 
2865. # is usually associated with other particles. 
4 y4p when used alone in dialogue = is it not so? Cp. n'est ce pas, nicht 
wahr? Elsewhere it often has the force of am I to understand that asked 
with surprise. Thus, }# yap weis Odxrav of’, dwbppyrov rhda; what, dost 
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thou in truth intend to bury him, when it is forbidden to the citizens? S. 
Ant. 44. 

4 84 expresses lively surprise. 

4 xal is found in animated questions. Here caf goes closely with 4. 

4 phy (Hom. 4 uév, § way) prefaces strong asseverations, threats, and oaths, in 
direct and indirect discourse. Thus, 4 uiy éyo txaddby ri rowdroy in truth this 
was my experience P. A. 22 a, busty Oeods... 4% why uhre we Revopavra Kededoa 
ddperéc bar rdv Avipa pre Addo budr undéva I swear by the gods upon my hon- 
our neither did Xenophon nor any one else among you bid me rescue the man 
X. A. 6.6.17. 

§ wov indeed, methinks, in poetry I ween. Here the shade of doubt indicated by 
wot is not real. 


2866. Interrogative 4 (2650) is probably the same as asseverative 4. 


nB€ (AND ie) 


2867. 484 and (Epic, lyric, tragic); also in conjunction with re 
«ai, or Sé. nev... 95€ (Epic) is used like ré.. . ré, wat... wad 
6d and (Epic, rare in tragedy) is used where 78 does not suit the 
metre. 


wal 


2868. «al is both a copulative conjunction (and) connecting words, 
clauses, or sentences; and an adverb meaning also, even. 


Conjunctional nai 


2869. Copulative cal often has an intensive or heightening force ; as where 
it joins a part and the whole, the universal and the particular. Thus, é¢» 'A@ysalocs 
wal rots "EdAnoe Ar. Nub. 413, 3 Zed xal Geol Ar. Pl.1 (Geol xal Zeés the gods and 
above all Zeus), évraiéa Epevar juepas rpets cal fee Mévwy X.A.1.2.6. On cal 
ravtra, see 947, 2083. 

a. Here xal often = namely, for example, and so where an antecedent state- 
ment is explained either by another word or by an example. Cp. X.A.1. 9. 14, 
4.1.19, 5. 2. 9, 5.6. 8. 


2870. The heightening force is also seen where «ai with corrective force may 
be rendered by or; often to set forth a climax and not an alternative. Thus, 
copla éXlyou rims déla xal oddevds wisdom worth little or nothing P. A. 3a, 
paxaporoo... dra wévre pras xal EE sword-cutlers worth five or siz minas each 
D. 27.9, wpootcs 8¢ kal drioGor rédeuos but war if we advance or retire X. A.3. 1. 
21, cat Slxaca xddixa right or wrong Ar. Nub. 99, ods (yév0s), xel uh obs thy son, or 
if not thine S. 0. C. 1328. 


2871. «ai often has an adversative force ; as where it joins a negative to an 
affirmative clause. Here xal od (44) is almost = but not, as in éu’ ¢xeporévar as 
wal obx buds they elected me and (= but) not you D. 18. 288. So also where ca 
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is like xalro: and yet > as xalpwv &widi > xal o’ dxwy éyd delxw fare thee well; and 
yet I leave thee unwillingly Ar. Eq. 1250. To connect negative clauses odd¢é is 
used. 


2872. In questions, cal before an interrogative expression marks an objection 
occasioned by surprise or indignation ; as xal rls Oarvdyrwr BXGew ef “Acdov wad; 
and, pray, who of the dead has come back from Hades ? E. H. F. 297. So xal rds ; 
pray, how comes tt that ? Cp. Eng. and when a speaker is stopped by an abrupt 
question. 

a. After an interrogative expression adverbial xaf asks for further information 
concerning a statement assumed to be true. Thus, rolov xpévou 5é xal wewdpOyrar 
whdks; but when was the city captured ? A. Ag. 278. Cp. 2884. 


2873. In imperative sentences xal often means and now, just. Thus, xal por 
dvdyrwh 7d Widurua and now read me the bill L. 18.85, cal pot dadxpivas just 
answer me P. A.26 a. 


2874. xal may mark a result (P. Th. 154.c, quoted in 2288). 


2875. After expressions of sameness and likeness xal has the force of as (Lat. 
ac). Thus, 6 abros iuiv orddos éori Kal hui» your expedition is the same as ours 
X.A. 2.2.10, oby dpolws xai rply not the same as before T.7. 28, loa xal ixéras 
the same as suppliants 3.14, ratra xal the same as X.C.1.3.18. This use is 
commoner in prose than poetry. 


2876. In expressions denoting coincidence of time xai often has the force of 
when. So dpa... nal (2169), 6m... nal X.A.2.1.7, ot3e. .. nal P. 
Eu. 277 b, obx if@ny . . . wal (eb04s) J had not got the start. . . when 1.19. 
22, D. 48. 69. Cp. nal... xal in cal fxouev xal huiv étehOdy 5 Ovpwpds . . . elrer 
wepiséver as s00n as we arrived the doorkeeper came out and told us to wait P. 
Ph, 59 e. 


2877. wal... xal both... and, not only... but also, as... 80, a8 
well as ...as also, sometimes whether ... or, emphasizes each member 
separately, and forms a less close combination than ré xal. Thus, cal rére xal 
yGv not only then but also now. So rinas 8oréor xal {Ovri xal reXevrfoarrs honours 
must be paid him both when living and after death P.R. 4148, od xal 3é8opxas 
cod Bréras thou both hast sight and (yet) dost not see 8S. O. T. 418, xdwreprouny 
apes Taira xal rd way dpdow as I was sent for this purpose so I will tell thee ail 
S. El. 680, rod\ud» dvdyan, xav réxw cay ph réxw Imust dare whether I succeed 
or fail E. Hee. 761. 


2878. Ina series of more than two ideas cal is used before each, where 
English would use and only before the last. Thus, curyrvyxdrovow atr@ cal 
AapBdvovery abrdy xal yuvaixa xal waidas cal rods ferous kal wdvra rd Sera they fell 
upon him and seized him, his wife, his children, his horses, and all his posses- 
sions X. A. 7. 8.22. 


2879. Adjectives of quantity, as woAdts and éAlyos in the plural, are usually 
joined to an adjective in the same construction by «af or ré cal (also by ré or ré 
... 7éin poetry). Thus, roddd cal devd TD. 87.57 (Serva wal wodAd 37. 57), 
weddAd re cal dard X.A.5.5.8. In woddd xal peydda dyadd (X.C. 1. 5.9), the 
substantive is qualified by two adjectives ; whereas in English the second adjec- 
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tive is taken with the substantive and treated asa unit modified by the first 
adjective (many good-things). 

a. woddAol nal &AAoe means many others also (with cal adverbial). For many 
others we find 4\Xo woddol (very common) or roAXol &ddor. 


2880. Some combinations of conjunctional «ai are : 


kal... pévros and however, and of course (in xai pévro xal the first caf may be 
adverbial : yes indeed and). 
Kal... Tolvw and... further, in connecting a thought with the preceding. 


Adverbial xaié 


2881. Adverbial xai also, even (Lat. etiam) influences single words or whole 
clauses. Adverbial «af stresses an important idea ; usually the idea set forth in 
the word that follows, but sometimes also a preceding word when that word stands 
first in its clause. «al often serves to increase or diminish the force of par- 
ticular words ; sometimes it gives a tone of modesty. 


2882. With single words: a. «gra then too, xal éys I on my part, cdr 4 
kdpdy yévos offspring from thee or me either S. E).965, BovNdueros 52 cal ards 
Aauwpdy re wotfoa desirous of himself too doing something illustrious X. C. 
5. 4. 16. 

b. xal xply even before, xal dyé late though it be, xal ovrws even so, xal & 
kal wv and now too, and still even now, dxvd wal Aéyew I fear even to say it, 
WoAAH puwpla xal rol érixetphyaros the very attempt is utter folly P. Pr. 317 a. 
On xal though with a participle, see 2083. 

c. Often with adverbs of intensity, as xal udda exceedingly, certainly, cai 
xdpra very greatly, xal wdvv absolutely. With comparatives and superlatives : cai 
Maddow» yet more, kal pwpbraroy aliogether the most foolish thing X. A. 3. 2. 22. 


2883. With a whole phrase or clause; as dugw yap aura cal xaraxraveir 
yoeis; what, dost thou indeed intend to put them both to death ? S. Ant. 770. 
Other examples in 2885-2887. 


2884. When xai stresses a verb in interrogative and conditional sentences it 
° is often to be rendered by an emphatic auxiliary, often by at all. Thus, woddd- 
xs éoxeydunry rl xal Botd\erGe I have often asked myself the question whai you 
can want T. 6. 38, ri cal xp wpocdoxay; what on earth is one to expect ? D. 4. 46, 
rl yap dy ris kal wot Addo; Sor what else could one do? P. Ph. Gle, ef de? cal 
pvGoy Aéyerr xaddy tf it is well to teli a fable at all P. Ph.110b. Cp. 2872 a. 

a. In affirmative independent clauses or sentences xal often has an emphasis 
which is difficult to render; as 4 xlvdivos viv 5h nal Steer Ay Secws elpar the dan- 
ger must now indeed seem to be dreadful P. Ph. 107 c. 


2885. Kal of Balanced Contrast.—In order to mark the connection of 
thought between antecedent and consequent, xai also, too, is often placed in 
the subordinate clause or in the main clause or in both. 

a. Greek has thus the following modes of expression where a comparison is 
instituted between the parts of such bimembral sentences: ‘‘ What J do, that 
you also do’’ (as in English) or ‘*‘ What I also (=I on my part) do, that you 
do’ or ‘* What I also do, that you also do."’ In the subordinate clause cai 
seems superfluous to English idiom. 
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2886. Kai of balanced contrast occurs frequently when the subordinate 
clause, sets forth something corresponding to, or deducible from, the main 
clause ; and when an antithesis is to be emphasized. It is found especially in 
relative, causal, and final clauses, and has the effect of putting such subordinate 
clauses on a plane with the main clause. A relative word often adds -rep or is 
followed by 8%. Thus, 7a 82 rijs rbédews Exparrov, Svwrep Evexey cal Lwxpdre wpoc- 
GrOor they devoted themselves to those affairs of state on account of which they 
had in fact associated with Socrates X.M. 1.2.47, cal jyiy radra Soxed Awep xal 
Baocdet we hold exactly the same views as the king X.A.2. 1.22, éredh nai 4 
wodus dod0n .. . a8: Kxdpuol cwrnplar yerécOa since the city has been saved I beg 
that safety be granted to me as well And. 1.143, &abo» cal éyw dowep xa ol 
Xo. J (on wy part) learned just as the rest did too P. Alc. 110d, ripwpla yap 
ot edruxe? Sixalus Sri xal ddicetra: for vengeance is not successful in accordance 
with justice, because it is taken upon a wrong T. 4. 62. 


2887. In final clauses fva cal is common, and sometimes, like Eng. jus¢, 
serves to show that the fact answers to the expectation, or the effect to the 
cause (or vice versa). Thus, Bove ody ErecOar tva xal U8ys rods byras abréi ; 
do you wish to go along then just to see those who are there? P. Lys. 204 a, 
A&ptoua 52 dwrd rhs larpixis A\éywr Iva cal wpecBedbwpuer Thy réxyny I will begin my 
speech with medicine in order that we may do honour to our art P. 8. 186b. 


2888. Kai of balanced contrast appears also in codrdinate clauses ; as 437 
yap Eyorye xal Diroddov Fxovea . . . F5n Se cal AdrAwy rivdv for I have ere now 
heard Philolaus . .. and ere now certain others besides him P. Ph. 6le, xara 
woAdnd per cal Adda, ody Ferra 5¢ cal card rafra as in many other respects also 
and not least (too) in this Aes. 1.108, b4d rdv rdvraida Bionmfoer . . . cal ply 
vreaxnpévwy xal viv 8¢ xparrévrwy by those who had promised to manage things 
there before and are now also doing them D.7.5. The negative of cal... xal 
- . - Séisodde.. . ode... 54. 

a. So in disjunctive phrases or clauses. Thus, efre 3:4 7d éwiSdnua elre xal 
abr@ 4\do re... Sbta» either because of the exclamation or also because some 
other thought occurred to him T. 5. 65; and so 4 wal 2862. Cp. éfyreiro obdér re 
pBAddow bwd rSr Addrwv 4 Kal bx’ duod he was not searched for by the others more 
than he was by me (on my part) Ant. 5. 23. 


2889. Similarly the xal of « tvs wal GAAos is superfluous; as efrep re xal 
&dXo xal roiro pabnrév if any other thing is learnable, this is too X.S. 2.6. 
But «al is usually omitted in the nain clause; as éwicraras 8’ ef rts xal dos he 
knows as well as anybody else X. A.1.4.15. So és ris xat &ddos as also any 
other X. A.2.6. 8. 


2890. xal 5) nal and especially, and in particular, and what is more, lays 
stress on a particular instance or application of a general statement. Here the 
second «al emphasizes the following word. «al 3% «ai is usually attached toa 
preceding ré or xal. Thus, xal 8) xal rére xpwairepow cuvedéynuer and on that 
espectal occasion we came together somewhat earlier than usual P. Ph. 60d, é» 
Arras TE wodrols cal 8h cal év rots kduvovety tn the case of many others and par- 
ticularly in that of the sick X.C. 1.6.21. 


2891. wal... 8 and... also, and ... moreover. Here xaf empha- 
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sizes the important intervening word or words, while 84 connects. Thus, cai 
oe 8’ év robras A\éyw and I count thee also among these A. Pr.978. And also 
not is ob82. . . 84. Hom. has xal 3¢ and further, and even (H 113), not cal... 
df. wat... 8é (for ré) is different (S. Ant, 482). 


ka(trep 
2892. aulep although is common with iciples (2083). As a 
conjunction (cp. quanguam) without a alause it is very rare 
(P. 8. 219 ¢). 
Ka(tot 


2893. xalros (xal + 7o.), not in Homer, means and yet, although, 
rarely and so then. Here rot marks something worthy of note, 
which is commonly opposed to what precedes. «afro is used in 
making a correction (sometimes in the form of a question), in pass- 
ing to a new idea, and in the statement of a conclusion. The com- 
mon kairo. . . ye is stronger than xaizou. 

xalrot obdéy Sri odx AdnNOes donxa dy wpoetror and yet there is nothing untrue 
in what I said before P. Euth. 3c. 

a. A sentence preceding xalro is often restated by a clause introduced by 
ddd (GAN? Suws), 8é, or vdv 34. Cp. P. Ph.77a, Charm. 175 c, A. 40 b, G. 499. 

b. «xalroc is rarely, if ever, used with the participle in classical Greek. It is 
best attested in P. R. 511d; emendation is resorted to in L. 31.84, Ar. Eccl. 159. 


ph 


2694. dé asseverative (cp. pv, wey asseverative) with the accusa- 
tive of the divinity or thing by which one swears. In negative sen- 
tences we have ov pa or pa alone with the accusative; in affirmative 
sentences, vai zd, but more commonly v7. The omission of the accu- 
_sative may sometimes be due to indecision or to indifference and 
not always to scrupulousness (1596 c). jd means properly in truth, 
verily; but apparently governs the accusative after the ellipse of 
such verbs as J call to witness. 


pev 


2895. pév was originally an asseverative, emphatic particle (surely, 
certainly, indeed) and a weaker form of piv. Cp. Epic 9 péy, wai per, 
ov péy In asseverations and protestations. Asseverative pe survived 
as pev solitarium and in combination with other particles. Anti- 
thetical (concessive) pév owes its origin to the fact that, as emphasis 
may indicate a contrast, the clause in which pe stood was felt as 
preliminary to an adversative member of the sentence. Through 
association with this adversative member yéy gradually lost its primi- 
tive asseverative force. 
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2896. uéy solitarium occurs when a clause with uér is not followed by a 
clause with 84. This is especially common when the antithetical clause is to 
be supplied in thought, as when ué» emphasizes a statement made by a person 
with reference to himself as opposed to others (oftén with a tone of arrogance 
or of credulity). Here any possible opposition or difference of opinion, how- 
ever justifiable, is left unexpressed. Thus, ¢yo péy obdx olda I for my part do 
not know (though others may) X.C. 1.4.12, dwéwXevear, ws wey rois rreloras 
€Sdxouv, piroriunOévres they sailed away since they were jealuus as it seemed to 
the majority at least X.A.1.4.7. Soin such phrases as doxd pér, tryoOuac pdr, 
ola: per. 

2897. Sometimes pué» solitarium merely emphasizes a word in its clause and 
does not imply a contrast. Thus, éyol per olaréa rdde this must be borne by me 
on my part 8.0. C. 1860. 


2898. uév solitarium is commonest after personal pronouns; but occurs also 
after demonstrative pronouns (L. 26. 16), after relatives (Aes. 8. 209), after 
substantives without the article (D.9.15), or after the article and before ite 
substantive (L. 29. 1), after adjectives (L. 1. 27), after adverbs (L. 12.91), after 
verbs (D. 19.281). In questions yué» alone is rare (P. Men. 82 b). 


2899. In combination with other particles, especially 34 and od», asseverative 
»éy either has a simple confirmatory force or is used adversatively. The follow- 
ing cases must be distinguished from those in which pué» is correlative to 3é. 


2900. piv 84 expresses positive certainty, especially in conclusions. It is 
common in summing up and in transitions, and is used either alone or with other 
particles (sometimes it is followed by dAd4 or 84). Thus, ratra per 3h roaira 
so much for that A. Pr.600. So also, e.g. GAAA pav BA Dut certainly in fact (dAX’ 
obde pay 34 in rejecting an alternative) ; «t pév 84 if indeed in truth; nal pav 8h 
and in truth, and in fact (often in transitions) ; od pev 54 certainly not até all, 
nor yet, in truth (often used adversatively). 


2901. piv obv lit. certainly in fact, uéy being a weaker form of phy. per ody 
has two common uses, according as the particles have a compound force, or each 
has its own force. 

a. The compound force of é» od» is seen in affirmations ; asin replies: rdev 
(udrora) yey ob» yes, hy all means ; certainly, by all means; aye truly, eB uev oby 
olSa nay, I am sure of it, ob pev ob» indeed nol, ap’ ob ré8e hy Td Bévdpor ep’ Srep 
Hyes Huds ; rovro uey od» abré isn't this the tree to which you were bringing us ? 
To be sure this is i¢ P. Phae, 230 a. 

b. The compound force appears also when pé» of» indicates a correction ; nay 
rather (imo vero) ; a8 \éye ob* od per ody wor A¢ye do you say. Nay, rather you 
Ar. Eq. 18, &rowoy 7d évérnor, Sb Ldxpares. évapyes per od» the dream is strange, 
Socrates. Nay rather, it was distinct P. Cr. 44b. 

c. Each particle has its own force especially where ue» of indicates a transition 
to a new subject. Here ué» points forward to an antithesis to follow and indi- 
cated by 34, ddd, uévros, while of» (inferential) connects with what precedes. 
Here so then, therefore may be used in translation. Thus, KAéapxos yey ofy 
rocatra elre. Trscadépryns 82 S8e drnpuelpOn such then were the words of Clear- 
thus; and on the other hand Tissaphernes answered as follows X. A. 2. 5.16 
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Sometimes yéy :év (like igitur) shows that a subject announced in general terms 
is now to be treated in detail (P. Ph. 70c). 


2902. Common collocations are &AAd pév (dAAAd . . wy but for a fact, 
yt pay, 4 pdv, wal per. 

2903. Antithetical (concessive) yuéy distinguishes the word or clause in 
which it stands from a following word or clause marked usually by 8é or by 
other particles denoting contrast, such as dAAd, drdp, uévro, why; and even by 
copulative ré, xaf (Hom. #8¢). yué» never connects words, clauses, or sentences. 


2904. piv... &€ serves to mark stronger or weaker contrasts of various 
kinds, and is sometimes to be rendered by on the one hand... on the other hand, 
indeed . . . but; but is often to be left untranslated. The ué» clause has a con- 
ceasive force when it is logically subordinate (chile, though, whereas, cp. 2170). 
Thus, 4 wer pox) woruxpdndy dori, 7d b¢ cua dolevéorepoy Kal ddcyoxpomdrepop the 
soul lasts for a long time, the body is weaker and lasts for a shorter time P. Ph. 
87 d, xal xpbaber per 5h woddol udy Fpxow pev ovderds, Apyovro 3é+ wor Se xare- 
oxebacGe ourw wdvres ol wapbyres wore Apxere of wey wredruy, ol 3é pecdrwy and 
whereas in fact many of us hitherto commanded no one, but were subject to the 
command of others, now however all of you who are present are so placed that 
you have command, some over more, others over fewer X. C.8. 1. 4. 

a. So Gddrore pév. . . Grove 84, Apa pev. .. Ga 8 at once... and, partly 

. partly, tea piv... ivOa 5d, ivratOa piv... dxel 54, xpGrov pev. .. brava 5 
(or érara alone). Oné pea... 6 8 see 1107. Instead of 6 (ol) 5é we find 
e.g. &dros 86, Enos Sé, Fore 3° of. So rodro pév . . . rotr’ Addo (or adf&s).— per 
may stand with a participle, 5é with a finite verb, in an antithetical sentence 
Example in 2127 c. 

b. el, ov (44) standing before nev. . . 5¢ exercise their force on both opposed 
clauses. 


2905. When several verbs referring to the same person or thing are con- 
trasted, or when several attributes are contrasted, the first has pé», the others 34. 
Cp. Lyc. 5, X. A. 3.1.19. But yév is sometimes omitted. 


2906. uéy .. . 5éis used in successive clauses which contain either the same 
word (anaphora) or a synonymous word ; as éya@ 8é odveu per Oeois, cbvequ Se 
dvOpdwroas rois dyadots quoted in 1159, #AGe pey wal dwd ris "EpvOpalas dyyeXis, 
ddixvetro 82 xal wavraxdbey news came from the district of Erythrae ttself and 
arrived also from all quarters T.3.33. But ué» is sometimes omitted, as crjew 

o aywr, orhow 3° éuaurdy I will bring thee and stablish thee, and I will stablish 
sieself S. O. C. 1842. 


2907. If more than two clauses are contrasted, only the first clause has pér, 
while each of the following clauses has 3é (X. A. 1.3. 14, X. C. 4. 2. 28). 


2908. A contrast indicated by ué» and 5é may stand inside another contrast 
indicated in the same manner, as 6 pév dvip roadra pev werolnxe, Taxabra 8é Afye - 
budy 5¢ od xpGros, & KXéapxe, dadgnvar yriuny & re cor Soxet the man has acted 
thus, and speaks thus ; but do you, Clearchus, be the first to make known what 
you think best X. A. 1. 6.9. 


2909. Two relative (or conditional) clauses each with uéy may be followed 
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by two demonstrative clauses each with 3¢; but the second 8¢ is usually omitted, 
and there are other variations. Thus, dwdco pév... obror pey . . . drboor Se 
-- . Tobrovs dod X.A. 3. 1. 48, cp. X. O. 4. 7, P. A. 28 e. 


2910. A clause with yéy is often followed by a contrasted clause without 3¢ 
but with a particle containing an element of opposition, as wpdroy per... 
wera... elra. 


2911. A shift in the construction may cause 3¢ to be omitted (S. Ant. 1199). 


2912. ué» after an emphatic demonstrative may resume pé» of the antecedent 
clause (D. 2. 18). 

2913. piv... re (and even xal) is used where the second clause is merely 
added instead of being codrdinated by means of 8¢. Thus, rayd péev Owce U5 
wepeyryripeia dbpbar re TH ApyovTs éwbpevn dvurdcrara Fuey we have quickly 
reached the places to which we had to go, and by following our leader in a com- 
pact body we have been invincible X. C. 8.1. 8. 


2914. Position of pév (and 8). — ué» and 8¢ are commonly placed next to the 
words they contrast, and take precedence over other postpositive particles. But 
when two words belong closely together, uév and &¢ are placed between. Thus, 
when nouns with the article are contrasted, uéy and 8é stand after the article ; 
if the nouns depend on prepositions ué» and &é stand after the preposition and 
before the article. 

a. But this rule may be neglected in order to emphasize the preceding word, 
as ra per dvOpdriva wapévres, Ta Sacubna b¢ cxorodvres neglecting human affairs, 
but speculating on things divine X.M.1.1.12, dvd 1d cxorewy péy in the 
darkness T. 8. 22. 

b. If the noun has no article and is governed by a preposition, 8é usually 
takes the third place. 

c. Postponement of 38¢ (and some other postpositive particles) tothe fourth 
place is only apparent after an introductory vocative, which is not regarded as 
forming an integral part of the sentence. 


2915. uévand 5¢ are sometimes referred to the entire clause or to the predi- 
cate and not to the words that are opposed to each other. This arrangement is 
often adopted to preserve the symmetry of the juxtaposed clause. pé»y and dé 
are thus often placed after personal or demonstrative pronouns. Thus, &eye 
pty crt Td TON, Tots Be BovrAopéras CEjv dxovecw Socrates for the most part was wont 
to talk, while any who chose could listen X. M.1. 1.10, xs &» wodXol pew éwe- 
Obdpour Tupapvely. ..; rs 52 wavres ethrour ay rods rupdvvous; why should many 
desire to possess despotic power ? why should everybody envy despotic rulers ? 
X. Hi 1.9 (for wdvres 5¢ rds Efjrouw Av). Cp. é» wey rovros ... ev éxelvos 5€ 
Lyc. 140, rept air» per . . . repl 5¢ ray Seox0rwr L. 7. 35, etc. 

a. The transposition is often designed to produce a chiastic (8020) order, as 
Erabe per obdév, ronnrd Se xaxd évduute worfoa he suffered no loss, but thought that 
he had done a great deal of damage X. A.3.4.2 (here ovdéy and roddd are 
brought close together). 


2916. In poetry uéy and 8¢ often have a freer position than in prose. &é may 
often come third when an emphatic word is placed before it, and even fourth. 
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pévTor 


2917. plvroe (postpositive) from péy (= py, 2895) + rod is an 
asseverative and adversative particle. 


2918. Asseverative uévro: certainly, surely, of course, in truth is very com- 
mon in replies, where it expresses positive, eager, or reflective assent. Often 
with vy (ud) Ala. Thus, éyw; od pévra I? certainly, you Ar. Eq. 168, rl ydp, 
ign, ... péuwnoa exetva...; vai ma Ala... péuwnpar pévro roalra dxoveds cov 
well then, said he, do you recall those matters; Yes, by Zeus, certainly I do 
recall that I heard things to that effect from you X.C. 1.6. 6, ddrnOécrara pérror 
Aéyas well, certainly you say what is very true P. Soph. 246 b. 

pévro. May strengthen asseverations or emphasize questions ; as ourw pévro: xp} 





dyer in truth we must speak thus P. Th. 187 b; often with demonstrative pro- | 
nouns, a8 & rolro uévros vy Ala abrotow 2800 oh, by Zeus do oblige them in this 


Ar. Aves 661. 
a. Asseverative uévro: in combinations, e.g. : 

GAAA pdvron but surely, but in fact (in dd\Ad... uévror, pévroc refers to the pre- 
ceding word). 

wal... pévror and ...indeed, and ...in fact, and... moreover, a8 dthoOnpdrares 
hv xal wpds Td Onpl. pévroe pironivdivbraros he was very fond of hunting and 
moreover exceedingly fond of danger X. A. 1.9. 8. 

od pévror no indeed (also adversative: yet not). 


2919. Adversative uévro: however, yet often marks a contrast or a transi- — 


tion; a8 ddteuéy oe, éwl rotry pévros we let you go, on this condition howerer 
P.A.29c. pévrocyeisstronger. pav... pévroris much stronger than per... 5é, 
as dirlocbdy wey foixas.. . CoG: pévroe dvbdnros Sy» you resemble a philosopher — 


know however that you are a fool X.A.2.1.18. On od pévror GAAG (ye) S00 2767. 


phy 

2920. pv (postpositive): (1) asseverative, tn truth, surely; (2) ad- 
versative, especially after a negative, yet, however. The forms py 
(Hom., Att.), way (Hom., Lesb., Dor., lyric parts of tragedy), per 
truly (Hom., Att.) and yd in oaths are all connected. syv emphasizes 
either a whole statement or a single word. 

&8e yap étepéw, xal phy reredecpevoy tora for thus I will declare, and verily if 
shall be accomplished Y 410; xaddp per } ddAAGaa..., Eorxe phy oF Jddio» weiBerr 
truth is a fine thing, yet it does not seem an easy thing to persuade P. 1.663 e. 
ef 8° Aye why come now, on then A 302, oddér phy xwr\Oa but nothing hinders P. 
Phae, 288 e. 

2921. Combinations of piv: 

GAAA phy (... ye) Dut surely ; but yet ; nay, indeed ; well, in truth. Often used 
to add something of greater importance, or in transitions when a new idea is 
opposed to the foregoing. ddd 7%» is often separated by a negative. 

4 phv verily, verily. Often to introduce an oath or a threat, 
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xal phy and verily or and yet according to the context. «al uh» frequently 
introduces a new fact or thought and hence often denotes transition, some- 
times opposition (further, however, and yet). In tragedy this formula is used 
to mark the beginning of a new scene, as when the arrival of a newcomer is 
thus signalized (but here comes) ; a8 kal phy Avat 83e and lo! here is the king 
S.0. C. 549. In replies, xal u#y usually confirms the last remark, accedes to 
a request, or denotes hearty assent ; sometimes there is an adversative sense 
(and yet; and (yet) surely; oh, but). In enumerations, xai uj» adds a new 
fact (and besides). 

xal phy... yein transitions or enumerations marks something of still greater 
importance ; but it is not so strong as xal wéy 84. Here yé emphasizes the 
word or words with which it is immediately connected. In replies, and indeed, 
and yet or oh, but; as xal phy rovhow ye and yet I will do it S. El. 1046. 

kal phy xal (neg. cal phy ofSé) and in truth also. 

of phy surely not, of phy GAAG nevertheless (2767), od phy 008 nor again (2768), 
005¢ phy and certainly not. 

vi phy; lit. what indeed (quid uero), as adda Tl phy Soxets ; but what in truth is 
your opinion ? P.Th. 162 b. rf ujv; standing alone, has the force of natu- 
rally, of course. Thus, A\éyouveww Auis ws ddwddras, rl why; they speak of us as 
dead, and why should they not? A. Ag. 672. Often in Plato to indicate 
assent. tl pHv ob; (why indeed not =) of course I do. 


val, vi 
2922. val (cp. Lat. nae) asseverative (truly, yea), with the accusative in 
oaths where it is usually followed by ud (1596 b). vai yes, in answers, is found 
only in Attic. 
2923. vwh (cp. Lat. né) asseverative (truly, yea), with the accusative in oaths, 
and only in an affirmative sense. »7 is found only in Attic. See 1696 b. 


_ f£ 
viv, vivt, vov, viv, vi 


2924. vir now, at present often has a causal sense, as rOy dé bué as the case 
stands, as it is; often to mark reality in contrast to an assumed case. 


2925. we»t (viv + deictic ¢, 383 g) is stronger than viv: even nov, at this 
moment ; rarely in a causal sense. 

2926. viv (enclitic ; lyric, tragic, Herodotus, rare and suspected in Homer), 
a weakened form of »i», is rarely temporal, usually inferential, as now is used 
for then, therefore. ywéy thus marks the connection of the speaker’s thought with 
the situation in which he is placed. It is commonly used after imperatives, 
prohibitive and hortatory subjunctives. Thus, xcd@:ce wy we seat me, then S. O. 
C.21. In Xenophon and Plato wy» is written by some editors, where the Mss. 
have vuy (X. C. 4. 2.37, H. 4.1. 39). 

2927. vv (enclitic) is adopted by some scholars in Attic tragedy where a 
long syllable is required (S. O. T.644). Others write viv (with the force of viv). 

2928. vi (enclitic; Epic and Cyprian), a still weaker form of yi», and less 
emphatic than 84. It is common in questions and appeals; less frequent in 
statements ; as rls wv; who now? Also after other particles, as xal w xe, # pd w. 
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tres 


2929. Swes, originally a relative adverb meaning how, is derived from the 
relative particle ofod (with which Eng. sv is connected), to which the indefinite 
was has been added. Hom. érrws from ofod-rws, a8 orre from ofod-re (81 D 2). 

a. The adverbial meaning of orws is still seen in its use as an indefinite 
relative and as an indirect interrogative ; and by the fact that in its place org. 
Ory Tpbry, éf Orov Tpérov are sometimes used. By association with the subjunc- 
tive orws became a conjunction (cp. 4 xws) used with or without 4» in final 
clauses (see 2196, 2201). On the use as a conjunction in object clauses after 
verbs of effort and of fear, see 2211, 2228. So in dependent statements orws 
passed from how into that (2578 da). 


ov5é, otite (pndé, pyre) 


2930. o%5é (ynSé) is an adverb and a conjunction, and is to be 
broken up into the negative ov (44) and dé meaning and, even, also, or 
but. 


ovdé (pydé) as an Adverb 


2931. Adverbial ovdé (undé) not even, not... either, also... not, 
nor yet (ne .. quidem). Cp. the use of xaé even, also in affirmative 
sentences; as ovd’ ws not even in that case (xal as even in that case). 

GAN’ 0582 TrobTwWY crepjoovra but not even of these shall they be deprived X.A. 
1. 4.8, 37° 083° ovrw pddiov Ry when besides it was not so easy I. 18.65 (= xal ov 
also not). With odd’ ei (d4v) not even tf od belongs with the main clause, while 
&é even goes with the dependent clause. Thus, 003’ ay ef Bovdrovro, padlws wornpoi 
yévavro even if they wished, they could not easily become wicked X.C. 7. 5. 8 
(= kal ef Bovdowwro, obx ay yévovro). Similarly with a participle: 088 wewordes 
xaxa@s éxOpdy elval wor Totroy duodoyS I do not admit that this man is my enemy 
even though I have been ili-used D.21. 205. 


ovdé (pndé) as a Conjunction 


2932. otdé (undé) as a conjunction (and not, nor) connects two or 
more whole clauses. 


2933. In Attic prose o03é is used only to join a negative clause to another 
clause itself negative ; as ovdeula édxls Hy rinwplas odde AAAn owrnpla éEpalvero there 
was no hope of assistance nor did any chance of safety appear T. 8. 20. 

a. A negative clause is joined to an affirmative clause by cal od (u#). Thus, 
éuperS ry Evppaxla ... xal ov rapaBhoopa: I will abide by the alliance and I will 
not violate it T.5.47. «al ov (u#) may have an adversative force (but not). 

N. — But in poetry and Ionic prose o¥S¢é may continue an affirmative clause ; 
as decndy yap o08e Jyréy dread indeed and not to be uttered S. Ph. 756. 


2934. ovdé¢ is used by the poets for but not, where Attic prose writers have 
d\X’ ob or cal od. Thus, &»6’ dddous yey racy éhvdaver, 003¢ w0d" “Hpy ob8¢ Mowes- 
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Sdwue then it was pleasing to all the others, but not to Hera or to Poseidon Q 25, 
euaior ov8é caior SvaBovArlacs by my folly but not by thine S. Ant. 1269 (cp. the 
negative form ovx éydv 743’ ddX\a ody this is not my part, but thine 8. El. 1470). 
Cp. cot rdde xivdiveters, GAN’ odx euoh dxnxodva: you probably heard this from 
yourself and not from me P. Alc. 118 c. 


2935. o¥8é may stand in an apodosis corresponding to apodotic 3¢ (2887). 
Cp. S. O. C. 590. 


2936. ov3¢ may negative a preceding word also; as al dolmoaa: vipes oddé 6 
Ticoadépyns ... hxov the Phoenician ships had not arrived nor had Tissaphernes 
T. 8.99. Cp. 2048. In such cases we usually find another negative, which goes 
with the verb ; as dwoby per ode Slixasov ovde» Ay elrety Exo he could say nothing 
straightforward nor just D. 22.4. 


ovdé (pS€) with other Negatives 


2937. ofS . . . 0654 commonly means not even . . . nor yet (or no, nor), 

the first od%¢ being adverbial, the second conjunctive. odé¢ . .. od&é is not cor- 

e 

relative, like ofre . . . ore, and hence never means neither... nor. Thus, 
ob5é BAsow o85e ceAHvyny Apa voultw Geods elvac; do I then hold that not even the sun 
nor yet the moon are gods? P.A.26c, ob ye oddé dpdv yryvdoxes ob3é dxobwy 
péuonoas you do not even understand though you see, nor yet do you remember 
though you hear X.A.3.1.27. od5e. . . ob5é both copulative (and not ; 
nor yet) in X.C.3.3. 50. ot8&.. . of8¢. .. &éis the negative of cal... xal 
... 6€in X.A.1.8. 20. 

a. So in both members of comparative sentences (cp. xal 2885) ; as domep 
obde yewpyoD dpyod ovdéev Spedos, ovrws od5¢ orparyyod dpyoirros ovdéev Speedos as 
there is no good in an idle tiller of the soil, 80 there is no good in an idle general 
X.C. 1.3. 18. 


2938. 05% ydp ov8é (negative of xal yap xal) ; as ovd2 yap od8¢ robro dpetcaro 
Sor neither did he deceive me even in this X.C. 7.2.20. Here the first oddé nega- 
tives the whole sentence, the second od3é¢ negatives roiro, 


2939. of .. . ot8é: oddé¢ not even as well as nor (2083) may resume a pre- 
ceding ov. Thus, Spe yap ob orépyovoww ovde Salpoves lit. not even the gods do 
not love insolence S. Tr. 280, ob névro: py voulfey ovd’ el raurdbynpos Ry Adtiwwos 
Bla xpivar wdoxey atrov he said however that he did not think that, even tf 
Dezippus was a downright rascal, he ought to suffer by an act of violence X.A. 
6.6.25, ob def 5% rovodroy . . . xaipdy ddetvar ovdé wadety ravrov wep... wexdbrOare 
wre must not let such an opportunity go by nor suffer the same as you have 
suffered D. 1. 8. 

ob pévrar 0684 not by any means however. On ot phy ob8¢ see 2768. 


2940. ob5% . . . of: od3é may be resumed by ov; as obdé ye 6 idle rovnpds 
obx Ay yévoro Snyooleg xpnoréss nor can the man who is bad in his private life 
proge himself good in a public capacity Aes. 3.78. 


2941. of8... otre is rare (P. Charm. 171 b). 
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oure (pyre) 


2942, otre (yfire) is usually repeated: otre. . . obre (pre . . . pare) 
neither... nor (nec... nec). ovre... otre is the negative of ri 
. .. ré, and unites single words or clauses. 


otre Sori otre wore tora: neither is nor ever shall be P. Phae. 241 c, ofre Xe- 
plaopos Fxew obre wroia lxavd fy obre Ta ewirhdcca Fy ANauBdvey Ir: neither had 
Chirisophus come nor were there enough boats nor was it possible any longer tw 
secure provisions X. A. 6.3.1. 

After a negative clause: ovx rede otre rods orparnyods obre rods orparudtés 
he could not persuade either the generals or the soldiers T. 4.4. 

a. otre ... pfre is found when each negative is determined by a different 
construction, as dvadis ofr’ elul pire yevoluny neither am I nor may I become 
shameless D. 8.68. 

b. When otre ... ofre stands between ofd¢ . . . o63¢ the members thus cor- 
related are subordinate to those expressed by odd¢ . . . ob8¢4. Cp. Aes. 1. 19. 


2943. Sometimes the first odre is omitted in poetry: récc 8° otre yijpas dis- 
ease nor old age Pindar, Pyth. 10. 41, éxéyra hr’ dxovra willingly nor unwillingly 
S.Ph.771. Cp. ‘‘ my five wits nor my five senses’’ (Shakesp.). 


2944. For the first ore the poets sometimes have od, as od nerds ofr’ Ap yer- 
pir not snow nor storm 3 566. 


2945. otre... thé on the one hand not... but, not only not... but 
(cp. neque... et). The ré clause often denotes the contrary of that set forth 
in the ofre clause (80 far from). Thus, odre d:eroiGny rawore dwocrepijoa: dro- 
3éow re so far from ever thinking to deprive them of their pay J will give it to 
them X.A.7.7.48, @yocay .. . phre wpoddceyw ddrAMAous cUmpaxol re Ereobu: 
they swore that they would not betray one another and that they would be allies 
2.2.8. So ofre... obre... rh. ra... otre is not used. 

a. Sometimes the negative may be added in the ré clause: ofre éxetvos &r: 
xarevdnoe Td Te pavretoy obx é€34dov neither did he stop to consider and the oracle 
would not make tt plain T.1. 126. 


2946. otre... reod S. Ant. 763. ofre... rae... obre E. H. F. 1541. 


2947. obre .. . & is used when the second clause is opposed to the first ; 
as otre wdold éoriy ols dwowdevadpeda, pévover 8¢ abrod obSe wads huépas Yor: ra éxi- 
rhdea we have no vessels by which we can sail away; on the other hand, if we 
stay here, we haven't provisions even for a single day X. A.6. 8.16. Cp. E. Sapp. 
223, P. R. 388 e, 389 a, 


2948. otre.. . ov is rare in prose; as offre mperds, odx SuBpos neither rain 


nor snow Hdt. 8.98. Cp. S. Ant.249. otre... ot... obre A. Pr. 479. of 
. . . ote is generally changed to od . . . od3¢ in Attic prose. 


2949. otre .. . 0054 corresponds to the sequence of re. . . 3é in affirma- 
tive clauses. The emphatic od3é here adds a new negative idea as after any 
other preceding negative; and is most common after ofre . . . obre: neither 
2+. nor... no, nor yet (nor... either). ob8¢ is often followed by an 
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emphasizing particle, as a8, yé, why. Thus, otre réXks obre wondirela ob8é¢ y’ dvtp 
neither a State nor a constitution nor yet an individual P.R. 499 b, wire radela 
- « MHre Stxacripia unre vopor unde dvdyxn unoepla neither education nor courts 
of justice nor laws, no nor yet restraint P. Pr. 327 d. 

2950. A subordinate clause with od3é may come between ofre ... otre. 
Thus, ofre yap ws ddelNorrd ye xarédNeacwer 6 warhp ... dwégnvey ovSe . . . wapé- 
cxyra: pdprupas obr’ ad roy dpcOpdy ... éwavépepey for neither did he show that 
my father left me in debt, nor yet has he adduced witnesses, nor did he put into 
the account the sum D. 27. 49. 


ovKoty, otKouv 


2951. otxov interrogative: not therefore ? not then? (nonne, igitur? 
nonne ergo?). Here the stress lies on the inferential ody and an 
affirmative answer is expected as a matter of course. ovxovwy stands 
at the beginning of its clause. 

ovxouy . . . €8 cot Soxoicr BovreterOar ; wpdbs ye & dpdox do you not then think 
that they lay their plans well ? Yes, with regard to what they see X.C. 7.1.8. 

a. When a negative answer is expected we have ovxody od (P. Phil. 43d). 

b. odxody and of» stand in parallel questions in X. A. 1. 6. 7-8. 

c. Some scholars write ofxouy or obx of» for odxody interrogative (and inferen- 
tial). 

2952. otxotv inferential: then, well then, therefore, accordingly (ergo, 
igitur). Inferential ovxoty was developed, probably in colloquial 
speech, from the interrogative use, the speaker anticipating the 
affirmative answer to his question and emphasizing only the infer- 
ence. From the negative question all that was left was an expres- 
sion of his own opinion on the part of the speaker. ovxoty has 
become so completely equivalent to oty that a negative has to be 
added if one is required. 

odxolr, Srav 3} ph c0évw, wemavocopa well then, when my strength fails, I shall 
cease S. Ant. 91,4. . . rods dudverPar xedevovras wrébdenov rorety phoroper ; obKody 
brédocwor Sovrdetecy or shall we say that those who bid us defend ourselves make 
war? Then it is left for us to be slaves D.8. 59. ovxoty is used even with 
imperatives ; a8 ovxoty .. . lxavds éxérw accordingly let it suffice P. Phae. 274 b. 

a. Editors often differ whether, in certain cases, ovxod» is interrogative or 
inferential. 

2953. otxovy not then, therefore not, 30 not, at any rate... not, 
surely not (non igitur, non ergo). Here ov is strongly emphasized, 
and oty is either confirmative or inferential. ov«xovy is usually placed 
at the beginning of its clause. 

a. In emphatic negative answers ; as obxouy Suorye done? certainly not, in my 
opinion at least X.O. 1. 9. 

b. In continuous discourse (P. L. 807 a). 

Cc. ofkovy .. . ye returns a negative answer with qualified acquiescence in a 
preceding statement. Thus, rovrwy dpa Zets éoriy doOeréa repos ; otxour Av éexpiryat 
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ye rh» rempwpérvny is Zeus then weaker than these? Fate at least he surely can- 
not escape A. Pr. 517. 


d. In impatient or excited questions (non ? non igitur?). Thus, oBxoun épeis 
wor’, elr’ dwadAaxOels dwer; wilt thou not speak and so depart and be gone? 
S. Ant. 244. 


2954. otx (pi) odv is to be distinguished from odxod» or obxovr. Thus, drére 
Kal welpg rov odaneiev, odk oby cal rhv rédkcw ye Tris operépas dperfjs dgwivres orepi- 
oxeyv whenever they were foiled in any attempt they did not for this reason 
think it right to deprive their city of their valour T. 2.43 (uh od» 8. 91). 

a. Hat. has otx &v (sometimes written ofxw») to emphasize an idea opposed 
to what goes before (non tamen). Thus, raidra Adyorres rods Kporwny}ras ovk dr 
¥wecOow by these words they did not however persuade the men of Croton 3.137. 


ovv 


2955. odv (Ionic, Lesbic, Doric dy), a postpositive particle, is either 
confirmatory or inferential. ot points to something already men- 
tioned or known or to the present situation. 


2956. Confirmatory otv in fact, at all events, in truth belongs properly to the 
entire clause, but usually, for purposes of emphasis, attaches itself to some other 
particle, to a relative pronoun, or at times to other words (P. A. 22 b). On yoo». 
see 2830; on pep od», 2001; on roryapod», 2087. In some of its combinations 
with other particles of» may be inferential or transitional. 


2957. 4AX' obv or GAN’ ody... ye (stronger than 3” ovr) well, at all events; 
well, certainly, for that matter ; a8 dd’ ody wornpol ye Pacvduevor well, at all erents 
they look like sorry fellows, that they are X.C. 1.4.19, GAX’ od” rocobrép y’ [oth 
well, at any rate you know this at least S. Ph. 1805. ddd’ ov may stand in the 
apodosis to an hypothetical proposition (P. Ph. 91 b). 


2958. ydp odv (and Kal ydp obv) for in fact (indeed, in any case) ; as ev yip 
ovy Aéyess for indeed thou sayest well S. Ant. 1255, dvhoecbe dxovorres: péAdw yap 
ovy &rra but épety cal Adda you will profit by listening ; for I am certainly going 
to tell you some other things P. A. 30c. 

Also to mark a consequence (X. A. 1.9.11), and in replies, as od yap ovr P. 
Phae. 277 e, and also when the speaker repeats an important word of his inter- 
locutor, a8 gnul yap ovr P. G. 466 e. 


2959. & otv but certainly, at all events, anyhow, be that as it may with or 
without yué» in the preceding clause. Here ody shows that an unquestionable fact 
is to be set forth in its own clause; while the adversative 5¢ marks opposition 
to what has preceded and implies that the foregoing statement is uncertain 
and liable to dispute: ‘be that true or not, at any rate what follows is certainly 
true.’ 5’ od» is used (a) to set aside conjecture, surmise, or hearsay ; (b) to resume 
the main argument after long digression, and to cut short further discussion and 
come to the point ; (c), with imperatives, to denote assent marked by unwilling- 
ness, impatience, or indifference. Thus, (a) ef wer 8% Slxaca wrorhow, ob olda - 
alpjoouat 3° oby buds whether I shall do what is right (or not), Ido not knore : 
be that as it may, I will choose you X. A. 1.3. 5, xal édéyero Kipp doimas 
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wodAd xptuara. ry 8’ ody orparia rére dwéSwxe KOpos picbdv rerrdpwr pnrdy and 
she is said to have given Cyrus a larye sum; at any rate Cyrus then gave the 
army four months’ pay 1.2.12; (b) cp. T. 1. 8, 6. 15, 8. 81. Resumptive 3° 
ody may also set aside doubtful statements. (c) od 3° od» Adye, ef cor TH Ady Tis 
Rsorh well speak on then, if thou hast delight in speaking S. El. 891, &rrw 5’ od» 
Sxws butv plr\ov however, be it as you wish S. O. C. 1205. 

at 8 otv = but if indeed, but tf in point of fact; as el 3 ody Te Kdxrpéwocro Tod 
wpba Ger Aéyou but if he should deviate at all from his former statement S. O. T. 851. 


2960. 8) ody certainly then; cp. obv 8. Thus, ri 3% ody; or ri ody 84; 
well then pray? was 8h ody; how then pray ? obtv Sra really then. 


2961. «tre odv, obra odv : in alternative clauses of» (indeed) is added to one 
or both clauses as emphasis may be desired: etre otw . . . elre whether indeed 
... or, dre... dre otw whether... or indeed, or elre odv . . . etre ctv whether 
indeed . . . or indeed. So also in exclusive clauses: ofre (pfre) . . . obra 
(pire) obv neither . .. nor yet, obre (phre) obv . . . obre (pire) neither indeed 
e+ + nor. 


2962. ody often follows interrogative pronouns and adverbs (in dialogue) ; 
as rle obv; who pray ? ri obv, generally with the aorist, in impatient questions 
asks why that which is desired has not been done (2197 c). 


2963. od» affixed to a relative pronoun has a generalizing force and makes it 
indefinite (339e). Such indefinite relative pronouns are construed like the 
indefinite ris or demonstratives ; and do not introduce relative clauses (unlike 
whosoever, etc., which are both indefinite and relative). 


So with adverbs (346c), as édrwoohy in any way, no matter how (= utique 
not = utcunque). Thus, 085’ drwootv not even in the slightest degree. 

a. Simply placed after relatives of» has a strengthening force ; as dorep ody 
as in fact (often in parentheses), olds wep od» just as in fact. 


2964. Inferential odv therefore, accordingly (igitur, ergo), usually classed as 
a conjunction, signifies that something follows from what precedes. Inferential 
vi» marks a transition to a new thought and continues a narrative (often after 
éwel, éwetd%, Sre), resumes an interrupted narration (T. 3. 42, X. C. 3.38.9), and in 
general states a conclusion or inference. It stands alone or in conjunction with 
other particles. Thus, dvapxig ay xal dratla évdussoy duds dwordoGa. Set od» 
woAw péy rods Apxovras éwipereorépous yevécOar rovs viv Tay epdcber they were of 
the opinion that we would be overcome through our lack of leaders and discipline. 
It ts imperative therefore that the leaders we have now should be much more 
watchful than those we had before X. A, 3. 2. 29. 

a. The inferential and transitional use is derived from the confirmative 
meaning, and is scarcely marked until Herodotus and the Attic poets. Cp. pe» 
of». éwel ody in Hom. is sometimes used in transitions, 


wép 
2965. «ip (postpositive and enclitic) very, just, even. Cp. Epie 
wépe very much, and wepé in composition. In Attic prose wép is com- 
mon only with relatives (338 c) and conjunctions. 
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Scxep the very one who (i.e. none other), olés wep just such, Er6a wep just 
where, dowep just as, in the very way in which, (sometimes not very different 
from ws, to which it is related as dorep to és), efxep if really. «xalrep (Hom. cal 
« « » wep) however much, though, Epic 4é wep just as. 

a. After other words especially in Epic and Lyric and in Aeschylus ; as uére 
Td Betow Sovrtig wep dv ppevl the divine power remains in the mind though it be 
enslaved A. Ag. 1084, udxer’, dxvtperds wep éralpouv he fought, (though) sore 
grieving for his comrade P 4659, d6yé rep howbdeit late Pind. Nem. 3. 80. 


whi 
2966. «)fv an adverb, is used (a) as a preposition with the geni- 
tive (1700) meaning except, save, when that which is excepted isa 


single substantival idea; (0) as a conjunction, except, except that, save 
that, unless, only, but (often almost = d\Ad). 


dgecrixecay . . . raoat rrAhy Midfrov all the Ionie cities had revolted except 
Miletus X.A.1.1.6; ovddels dwrfer wpds Baoidéa, why 'Opdvras éxexelpnve no one 
went off to the king save that Orontas made the attempt 1.9.29, wry by ubrvor 
Sé30ixa but there is one thing and only one that I fear Ar. Plut. 199. A substan- 
tive-equivalent may follow rA%», not in the genitive, but in the case required by 
the verb of the sentence, a8 cuv#\Gov rdvres wAhy ol Néwvos all assembled except 
the men under Neon X. A. 7. 8.2. 

a. why ov only not, except (2758) ; wAhv § except, as ob yap &\Ay 7 braxod- 
casey. . . wAHYY Iipodixw we would not listen to any one (else) except Prodi- 
cus Ar. Nub, 361; wAhy én except that; why al except Uf, cp. ef uh (nisi si), 
after a negative wip el uy; often with the verb omitted, as oddels older... rhe 
ef ris Ap’ Epms no one knows except perhaps some bird Ar. Av.601. 

b. wAh» may be followed by the infinitive, as rl coc réwpaxra: wpiypa wie 
rebxev kaxd; what hast thou accomplished save to work mischief ? A. Kum. 125. 


TE 


2967. +i and (postpositive, and enclitic as -que) is generally used 
with a correlative conjunction. 


2968. 7ré alone sometimes in prose links whole clauses or sentences which 
serve to explain, amplify, supplement, or to denote a consequence of, what 
precedes (and thus, and therefore, and asa result). Thus, 6 8° ¢xyaAdéwazpey.. ., 
éxéXevcé 7’ abrdy éx rod pécou etloracbar but he was angry and (therefore) ordered 
him to get out of the way X.A.1.5. 14. Cp. 2978. 

a. This use of ré (7ré consequential) is quite common in Herodotus and 
Thucydides, rather rare in Xenophon, and infrequent in other prose writers. 
It occurs also in poetry. 


N. —In poetry ré alone (cp. -gue) often connects single parallel nouns and 
_ pronouns so that the two connected ideas form a whole; as cxfrrpoy riphs re 
sceptre and prerogatives A. Pr. 171. In prose, participles and infinitives are occa- 
sionally linked by ré; as xaOapwrépa odca xperdvrws re uGdrov hugierpévg being 
fairer and dressed more becomingly X. O. 10. 12. 
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2969. ré (or xal) meaning both may be followed by asyndeton (S. Ant. 296). 


2970. Homer often, and Herodotus sometimes, adds ré to relative pronouns 
and conjunctions introducing subordinate clauses, which are usually postpositive, 
So after 8s, 800s, olos, ws, Sre, éxel, UvOa, 56, etc. Thus, pfrnGer éx Ards, &s re 
Geotot . . . dvdoove they were loved by Zeus, who rules over the guds B 669. This 
untranslatable ré is probably connective (not indefinite), and belongs to the 
whole clause. It has the effect of showing that its clause corresponds in some 
way to the preceding clause. 8s re is found in lyric poetry and in the lyric 
parts of tragedy (rarely in dialogue parts). dove, olés re became common. 


2971. This connective force is also seen when ré stands in the principal 
clause, sometimes both in the principal and in the subordinate clause, e.g. 5: xe 
Geots éwewel@nra:, pddra 7’ Exdvoy abroi whosoever obeys the gods, him especially 
they hear A 218, Sery 1° L0bcy, TQ 7° elxover orixes dvdpav wheresoever he rushes, 
there the ranks of men give way M 48. 


2972. Homer has ré after the codrdinating conjunctions xal, 5é¢, od5é, dA, F ; 
after #, ué», wép, ydp, and before dpa in questions. 


2973. ti... ré usually serves to connect clauses, less frequently single 
words. In English and often suffices, but as .. . so is often in place, ré... 
ré is more common in poetry than in prose, but in prose more common than 7ré 
standing alone. Thus, rarhp dvdpdy re Gedy re father of men and gods A 544, 
duol re yap wodéuscos Aocbpion, col re viv éx Otords elory 4 €uol for the Assyrians are 
enemies to me, and they are now more hostile to you than to me X.C. 4. 5. 28, 
repl dy elSévac re xddX\orov ph elidvac re aloxiorovy knowledge vf which is most 
excellent and ignorance most disgraceful P. G. 472 c. 

a. One clause may be negative, the other affirmative (T. 2. 22)’; but we 
usually have ofre instead of ré ov. 


2974. rénalor re... «al often serves to unite complements, both similars 
and opposites. ré... «al is not used when one clause is subordinate to another, 
The two words or clauses thus united may show a contrast, or the second may 
be stronger than the first. +é is commonly separated from «ai by one or more 
words. 7é... «af is weaker than «cal... «al, and will not easily bear the 
translation both ... and. It is rare in colloquial Attic. Thus, &pyew re xa 
&pxecGa: to rule and be ruled X. A. 1.9.4, xddduwwrdy re cal Apicroy fairest and 
best 2.1.9, 7b 7” Apxew xal rd Sovretecy to rule and to be a slave A. Pr. 927, Big re 
cot>y éxwy by force and not willingly S.O.C. 935, yuprdoa .. . daurd»y re xal rovs 
twxous to exercise himself and his horses X.A.1.2.7. Clauses dissimilar in form 
may be linked by re... xal; as dwexptvaro 51a Bpaxyéwy re xal abra rd épwripeva 
he answered briefly and only the questions put to him P. Pr. 836 a. 


2975. re... xal is often used of actions coincident in time, or of actions 
standing in a causal relation to each other ; as yudpa re oxedd» bwépacve xal els 7d 
péoov Fxov ol Apxorres day was just breaking and (= when) the officers came into 
the centre of the camp X. A. 3.3.1 (temporal parataxis ; cp. 2169). 


2976. re... xal is sometimes used of alternatives (for efre . . . efre). 
Thas, e089 re yap Oédovros . . . xal uh Oédovros whether God wills or not A. Sept. 
427. Here «at... xal is more common (2877). 
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2977. We find re... wal... rh re... mal... rt... rh... Cae, 
re... Te... wal, re... Te... mal... rd, re... mal... mab... re 
But in prose ré before and after xal is rare. 


2978. When -é follows ré... xal, ré does not point back to xal, but denotes 
an addition to the preceding member (and besides). Thus, relyyn re repsedérres 
kal vais wapaddvres pdpoy re ratdyevn both destroying their walls and surrender- 
ing their ships and besides assessing tribute on themselves T.1.108. Cp. 2068. 


2979. xal re is Epic; elsewhere the cal of cai . . . re belongs to the whole 
clause (A. Ch. 252). 


2980. &Aduas re nal both in other ways and especially, on other grounds and 
particularly, or simply especially. This combination usually stands before con- 
ditional clauses (or clauses with a conditional participle), causal, and temporal 
clauses. Thus, xaderdy oluar d:aBalvery Addws Te xal roreulwy word\Oy Euwpocber 
byrwy I think it hard to cross, especially when the enemy faces us in full force 
X.A.5.6.9, rdvrwy .. . dwoorepetcOae Avwnpdy dors. . ., Erws Te Kap Ue’ Ex Opes 
Tw ToUTO cuuBalyy it is grievous to be deprived of anything, especially if this hap- 
pens to any one at the hands of a personal enemy 1.18.5. Cp. rd 7°? &\\0 
értunce xal piplovs USwxe Sapecxovs he both honoured me in other ways and gave 
me ten thousand darics X. A. 1.3, 3. 


2981. re... 5éis used when a writer begins as if he were going simply to 
add the second member (bpth . . . and), but instead contrasts it with the first. 
This combination of copulative and adversative particles is often rendered less 
harsh by the form of the 3é clause and by other reasons. (a) The 8&¢ clause 
contains @ xal; a8 dua (Urea, iri, rodkrAaxod, wcabrws) Sé cal; e.g. Uy re ry TGP 
éxdv rorhger woddaxol 5é cal Adroh, lit. buth in the construction of epic poetry 
but also in many other cases P. R. 394c. (b) The second clause contains a 
formula with dé but not with wal; as &rc 34, ri 34, 7d 8 Kepdratov, werd Be rabra. 
Thus, rpérepdy re . . . viv 8é (both) formerly ... but now X. H.7.1.24. Cp. 
P. L. 664 b, 947 a, 967d. (c) After a considerable interval occasioned by the 
extension of the ré clause, it is natural to resume with 84. So T. 6. 83.1, X.A. 
7.8.11, X.C.2. 1.22, L. 2.17, 


2982. Rare combinations are, e.g. : 

4... T€ instead of 4... #4. Thus, 4 waides veapol xfpal re yuratxes either 
young children and (= or) widowed women B 289. rt... % is often emended 
in X. O. 20,12, P. Men. 95 b. 

Te. . . od8€ (undd) with 7é instead of ofre (ufre) ; as E. I. T. 697, P. Pol. 271e. 
ré is not followed by ofre (ure). 


2983. Position of ré. — 7é usually follows the word with which the sentence 
or sentence-part to be connected is most concerned. Apart from many irregu- 
larities there are certain exceptions to this rule which are commonly observed. 

a. ré may come between two words which go closely together, as between 
article (preposition, attributive genitive) and its noun. Thus, ré re BapPapexdy 
xal 7d 'E\Annxéy the barbarian and the Greek force X. A.1.2.1, elye wpébs re 
Aourpa Kal ANecpdvas I will go to the bathing places and the meadows S. Aj. 654 
(for wpds Nourpd re). But # works re xal hyets of wéucor the State and we the laws 
P. Cr, 58 a. 
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b. ré connecting an entire clause stands as near as possible to the begin- 
ning. Cp. X.A. 1.8.3. 

c. ré may stand after a word or expression which, though common to two 
members of a clause, is placed either at the beginning (especially after a prepo- 
sition) or in the second member. Thus, & re def glia nal (A Se?) wodéma Huds 
voplter what we must consider as belonging to our friends and what to our ene- 
mies X.C.6,2.21, & re rp Gepporépy xal pixporépy in the hutter and colder 
P. Phil. 24 b, awace didov Avdpa re soddrarov a man dear to all and most wise 
Ar. Vesp. 1277. 

d. The freer position of ré is often due to the fact that several words are 
taken as forming a single notion. Thus, 7 xaAXNorn 8h woNtrela re cal 6 «dd 
cros dvhp the very noblest constitution and the noblest man P. R. 562 a. 


Tol 


2964. rol (postpositive and enclitic) in truth, surely, doubtless, mark 
you, be assured, you (must) know, was originally the dative of feeling 
(1486) of ov. 

a. This rof (Sanskrit 2é), found in all dialects, is to be distinguished from 
Doric rol (= ol) from rfo (Skt. tvf). rol may thus occur in the same sen- 
tence with col; as roaird rol co... AGyw S. fr. 25. 


2985. rol is often used in statements of a general truth and in expressions 
of personal conviction (sometimes with a tone of hesitation); in remarks of a 
confidential nature ; to introduce an explanation; and in general where the 
special attention of the person addressed is desired. rol often gives an easy and 
familiar tone toa reply. Thus, rd» ro paralwy dvipdo.w ppoynudrwy  yAdco’ 
ad\nOhs ylyverat xartyyopos true it is that of men’s vain conceits their tongue is 
the true accuser A. Sept. 438, del ror 6 KéBns Adyous rivds dvepeuvyg fur Cebes, you 
know, ts always investigating some speculation or other P. Ph. 68 a. 

a. rof may emphasize particular words, as ¢yé rot, éyol ror, o€ roc; and other 
words not pronouns. 


2986. rol is frequently used after other particles, as d\\d, ydp, yé, 84 (and 
yé roe 3%, cp. 84 ror... ye), éwel because, uh, ob} (otra). On Fro, see 2858 ; on 
xalros, 2898 ; on pérrot, 2917. 


2967. The inferential conjunctions rovydp, rovyapody, rorydprot, Tot- 
vy contain ro, the locative of the demonstrative ré, which case had 
the meaning of rq (ro) therefore, on this account, so lit. by that, 
therein. (This ro is chiefly Epic, and stands at the beginning of the 
verse. Cp. ro therefore T 176,S. Ph. 142.) 


rovyap (prepositive; Ionic and poetic) therefore, wherefore, so then, that is 
surely the reason why (often to announce a purpose). 

ro.yapoty, rovydpro. (both prepositive) are more emphatic than rovydp. The 
final syllable of rorydpro: is the rol of 2984. 

rolvuy (postpositive and post-Homeric ; -»vy 2927) is transitional (now then, fur- 
ther) or inferential (therefore, accordingly ; less emphatic than rovydp). rol- 
yvy is common when a speaker refers to something present in his mind, when 
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he continues or resumes what he has been saying, and when he passes toa 
new aspect of a subject. It is often found with imperatives (oxérec rolw 
P. Cr. 1c). 


®S, os 


2968. Demonstrative és (also accented ds, as) thus, so is originally 
an ablative from the demonstrative stem & (from go-), from which 
come the article and és he in xai ds, 7 8 os (1113). For the -s, see 
341. Cp. also dd thus. 


So xal &s even so, nevertheless, ov3" (und’) ws not even thus, in no wise, és 
atrws (wratrws) in the same way, just so (ablative of 4 abrés). ws érépws (lit. thus 
otherwise, in that other way) quite otherwise and ws dAnOds (lit. thus truly) in 
very truth also probably belong here. 

a. In some cases it is uncertain whether ws is demonstrative or relative; 
e.g. ws in exclamatory clauses. Cp. 2998, 3001. 


2989. Relative és as, how is originally an ablative (in which way) 
from the relative stem so, whence come also és, 7, 6. For the -s, see 
341. Relative os has various uses as an adverb or @ conjunction, all 
of which represent the primitive meaning. 


Relative os as an Adverb 


2990. In comparative clauses, often correlated with ovrws. Thus, sucris 97, 
aus tuets ewloracbe I was Saithful, as you know X. A. 8. 3. 2, éxéNevee rovs “EAXyvas, 
as vbuos abrots els udxny, ovrw raxOfvac he ordered the Greeks (thus) to be sta- 
tioned as was their custom for battle 1.2.16. Cp. 2462 ff. In similes and com- 
parisons, 2481 ff. 


2991. ws is rarely used for # after comparatives ; as u# nou rpoxhéov pacer 
ws éuol yAuxd care not for me further than I wish A. Pr. 629. Cp. 1071. 


2992. In adverbial clauses as is often used parenthetically ; as ws éuol Sexe? 
as it seems to me. Instead of ws Soxe?, ws Yorxe the personal construction is often 
preferred ; as dréwievcay, ws pev rots wreloros E3dKouy, piroriunOdrvres they sailed 
away out of jealousy, as it seemed to most people X. A. 1.4.7. 


2993. ds restrictive for (cp. ut), involving the judgment of the observer. 
occurs often in elliptical phrases ; as (Bpacldas) Rv ode ddvvaros, ws Aaxesayismos. 
elwety Brasidas was, for a Lacedaemonian, not a bad speaker either T. 4. 84, 
ralra dxovods Héptns ws éx xaxdy éxdpn on hearing this Xerzes rejoiced as much 
ae could be expected considering his misfortunes Hdt. 8.101. On as restrictive 
with the dative, cp. 1495 a, 1497 ; with the absolute infinitive, 2012, 


2994. ws is often used to heighten a superlative (1086). 
2995. With numerals and words indicating degree os means about, nearly. 


not far Jrom ; as éwMtrds Exuw ws revraxoclous having about five hundred hoplites 
X. A. i. 2.3, ws ért word for the most ePe P. R, 377 b (lit. about over the great(er) 


part). 
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2996. «s often indicates the thought or the assertion of the subject of the prin- 
cipal verb or of some other person prominent in the sentence. Here ws expresses 
a real intention or an avowed plea. So often with participles (2086) ; and also 
with the prepositions els, éxi, xpés; as dwérNeov... éx rhs Lexedlas ws és ras 

"AOhvas they sailed away from Sicily as though bound for Athens T. 6.61. 


2997. ds ixacros means each for himself; a8 dxéwhevoay é ‘EXAnorbrrov as 
txaoro (dréwXevoay) xara rodacs they sailed away from the Hellespont each to his 
own State T. 1. 89. 

2998. as exclamatory (2682) may be the relative adverb as how, the relative 
clause originally being used in explanation of an exclamation. Exclamatory «s 
has also been explained as ws demonstrative (so). 


2999. On os in wishes, see 1815. 


Relative &s as a Conjunction 


3000. és conjunctive is found in dependent clauses. 


Declarative: that, like ér:. Cp. 2577 ff., 2614 ff. 
Final : that, in order that ; like tva, but not used in standard Attic prose. Cp. 2198. 
Object clauses after verbs of effort: that, like dxws; cp. 2200. Rarely after 

verbs of fearing: that. Cp. 2236. 

Causal: as, inasmuch as, since, seeing that, like Sri, éwel, etc. Cp. 2240. 

Consecutive: so that, like éore. Usually with the infinitive, sometimes with the 
indicative. Cp. 2260. 

Temporal: after, like érel ; sometimes when, whenever. Cp. 2383. 

3001. ws is often found before sentences apparently independent, where it is 
sometimes explained as a conjunction with the verb suppressed. Thus, ws rfe3’ 
éxodoa wacdds ov peOjcopa: (know) that of my own accord I will not relinquish my 
child E. Hec. 400, ws 3h ob yor répavvos 'Apyelwy Ever (do you mean) that you for- 
sooth shall be lord and master of Argives A. Ag. 1683. Some scholars regard 
this ws as causal, others regard it as demonstrative, others as comparative. 


ws as, like 
3002. ds as, like (postpositive) in Hom., as dpvides as T' 2, stands 
for gws, which is of uncertain origin. . 
a@s to 
3003. ds to, a preposition with persons (once in Hom., p 218) is 
obscure in origin. 


SOME GRAMMATICAL AND RHETORICAL FIGURES 


3004. Anacolfithon (dvaxdAovGov inconsequent), or grammatical incon- 
sistency, is inadvertent or purposed deviation in the structure of a 
sentence by which a construction started at the beginning is not fol- 
lowed out consistently. Anacoluthon is sometimes real, sometimes 
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only slight or apparent. It is natural to Greek by reason of the 
mobility and elasticity of that language; but in English it could 
not be tolerated to an equal extent because our tongue—a speech 
of few inflected forms — is much more rigid than Greek. 


3005. Anacoluthon is, in general, caused either (a) by the choice of some 
form of expression more convenient or more effective than that for which the 
sentence was grammatically planned; at times, too, the disturbing influence is 
the insertion of a brief expression of an additional thought not foreseen at the 
start. Or (b) by the intrusion of some explanation requiring a parenthesis of 
such an extent that the connection is obscured or the continuation of the origi- 
nal structure made difficult. In this case the beginning may be repeated, or 
what has already been said may be summed up in a different grammatical form 
and sometimes with the addition of a resumptive particle, such as 8%, o8» well 
then, then, as I was saying (X. A. 1. 8. 18, 3.1. 20, X. C. 3.3.9). So with 3¢ 
(T.8. 29. 2). 


3006. Anacoluthon usually produces the effect of naturalness and liveliness, 
sometimes of greater clearness (as after long parentheses), or of brevity, force, 
or concentration. 


3007. Anacoluthon is either natural or artificial. Natural anacoluthon is 
seen in the loose and discursive style of Herodotus; in the closely packed sen- 
tences of Thucydides, who hurries from one thought to another with the least 
expenditure of words; and in the slovenliness of Andocides. Artificial or rhe- 
torical anacoluthon is the result of a deliberate purpose to give to written lan- 
guage the vividness, naturalness, and unaffected freedom of the easy flow of 
conversation, and is best seen in the dialogues of Plato. Such anacoluthon is 
usually graceful and free from obscurity. 


3008. There are very many forms of anacoluthon, e.g. 


a. Many cases are due to the fact that a writer conforms his construction, 
not to the words which he has just used, but to another way in which the ante- 
cedent thought might have been expressed: the construction pds 7d voodperor 
(or cnpyatvdpevov) according to what is thought. Cp. 2148 and X..H. 2.2.3, 8.0. 
T. 353, E. Hec. 970. 

b. Some cases are due to changes in the subject, as T. 1. 18. 2. 

c. Many cases occur in connection with the use of a participle (2147, 2148). 

d. Codérdinate clauses connected by ré... xal, cal... xal, ofre ... oBre, 
4... % often show anacoluthon, especially when a finite verb takes the place 
of a participle. Cp. 2147 c, and T. 5. 61. 4, 6.32. 8, 7. 47. 1-2. 

e. The nominative ‘‘in suspense’? may stand at the head of a sentence 
instead of another case required by the following construction. This involve a 
redundant pronoun. Thus, [Ipdétevos dé cal Mévwy, éwelxep eloly byuérepau ebepryéra: 

. . wéupare avrovs Sedpo (for IIpdtevor cal Mévpwra ... wéuware Seipo) X. A. 2. 
5.41. Cp. ‘* The prince that feeds great natures, they will slay him:’? Ben Jonson. 

f. The accusative often stands absolutely when at the head of a sentence. 
Thus, 4\Ad why wal ripds ye... ., TO” perv ueddter al yeboerar éxdy, ds Av ry@ra: 
duelvw abrdv rohoer, ds 3. . . pevterar but furthermore as regards honours, 
those he will partake of and be glad to taste which he thinks will make him a 
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better man, but others he wiil shun P. R. 691 e, “EAAnvas rods év 7G "Acie olxodvras 
ovdér rw capes Néyera: el Eworras (for A€youciwel Exorvra: or Aé&yerat ExecGar) as to 
the Greeks who dwell in Asia there is as yet no certain intelligence whether they 
are to accompany the expedition X. C. 2. 1.6. 

g. A main clause may take the construction of a parenthetical clause (T. 
4. 98. 2). Here belongs the attraction into the relative clause of a verb that 
should have been principal. So after ws fxovea, ws oluar, ws Afyoucr, etc. Thus, 
rode ye why, ws olua:, wept abrod dvayxaidraroy elvac (for dori) Aéyer this indeed 
is, as I think, most necessary to state about t¢ P.Phil.20d. Often in Hdt., as 
was 8° dyd Hxovea .. . elvac abrdv ‘ldavOipcou ... wdrpwy but as I have heard he 
was the uncle of Idanthyrsus on the father’s side 4.76. A construction may be 
introduced by ér: or ws and then pass to the infinitive, or the infinitive may 
precede and a finite verb follow (2628). 

h. After a subordinate clause with parentheses the main clause sometimes 
follows in the form of an independent sentence (P. A. 28 c, cp. 36 a). 

i. An infinitive may resume the idea set forth by the principal verb; as rod 
32 Oeod rdérrovros, ws éyd GhOny re xal bwédaBory, dirocogoiyrd pe Sety {Hy xd. 
whereas when God orders me, as I think and believe, to pass my life in the pur- 
suit of wisdom, etc. P. A.28e. Cp. X.H.7. 4. 36. : 

j. Anacoluthon is sometimes due to the desire to maintain similarity of form 
between contrasted expressions ; as rods wey yap lrwoxerratpous ola: Fyurye rod- 
hots pdv dwopety ray dvOpwros nipnudrwy dyabady Srws Set xphoGa:, wodrols 8¢ ray 
trxas wedixérwy nddwy rds abrdv xph dworatvey for I think that the horse-cen- 
taurs were at a loss how to make use of many conveniences devised for men and 
how to enjoy many of the pleasures natural to horses X.C. 4.3.19. Here wod- 
dots 5¢ is used as if it were to be governed by yxpfjcGa:, instead of which adrdr 
dwokatey is substituted. 


3009. Anadiplisis (dvadirAwois doubling) is the rhetorical repeti- 
tion of one or several words. Cp. “The Isles of Greece, the Isles of 
Greece, where burning Sappho loved and sung:”’ Byron. 

Offa 84, Offa works dorvyelrwr, pe? juépay play éx phons THs “EANdoos 
dvhpwasra: Thebes, Thebes, a neighbouring city, in the course of one day has 
heen extirpated from the midst of Greece Aes. 3. 188. 


3010. Anaphora (dvadopa carrying back) is the repetition, with 
emphasis, of the same word or phrase at the beginning of several 
successive clauses. This figure is also called epanaphora or epana- 
lepsis. Cp. “Strike as I would Have struck those tyrants! Strike 
deep as my curse! Strike! and but once:” Byron. 

obra: yap woddods per Tay roNiray els rods wodemlous df}racay, roddods 8° ddlxws 
adwroxrelvarres drdgous érolncay, roddovs 8° éwxcrtuous byras driyous xarédorncay many 
of the citizens they drove out to the enemy; many they slew unjustly and left 
unburied ; many who were in possession of their civic rights they deprived of 
them 1.12.21. Cp. D. 18. 48, 75, 121, 810. 


3011. Anastrophe (dvacrpody return) is the use, at the beginning 
of one clause, of the same word that concluded the preceding clause. 
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Also called epanastrophe. Cp. “Has he a gust for blood? Blood 
shall fill his cup.” 

ob 8hrov Krooiparvra Sbvara: Sidxecy 8c’ ené, ud 3° elxep ekeréytecr évduuter, adres 
otk ay éypdyaro for surely it cannot be that he is prosecuting Ctesiphon on my 
account, and yet would not have indicted me myself, if he had thought that he 
could convict me D.18. 13. 


3012. Antistrophe (dvricrpody turning about) is the repetition of 
the same word or phrase at the end of successive clauses. 

boris 8 dv rw xpdry Ady Thy Wiidoy alret Spxoy airet, vouor alret, Snuoxparlar 
alret whoever in his first speech asks for your vote as a favour, asks the sur- 
render of your oath, asks the surrender of the law, asks the surrender of the 
democratic constitution Aes. 3. 198. 


3013. Antithesis (dvriMecrs opposition) is the contrast of ideas ex- 
pressed by words which are the opposite of, or are closely contrasted 
with, each other. Cp. “Wit is negative, analytical, destructive; 
Humor is creative:” Whipple. 

3 dy dx xpnordr pabha ra wrpdypuara ris whdews yéyove, 5a rodrwy édsrifere 
Tay alrdy rpdtewy éx patdwy abra xpnora yerioerOac; do you expect that the 
affairs of state will become prosperous instead of bad by the same measures by 
which they have become bad instead of prosperous ? D. 2. 26. 

a. Antithesis is sometimes extended to a parallelism in sense effected (1) by 
the use of two words of opposite meaning in the expression of one idea, (2) by 
the opposition of ideas which are not specifically contrasted in words. 


3014. Aporia (dvopia doubt) is an artifice by which a speaker feigns 
doubt as to where he shall begin or end or what he shall do or say, 
etc. Cp. “Then the steward said within himself, What shall I 
do?” St. Luke 16. 3. 

drop rol wpwrov pync6S Iam uncertain what I shali recali rst D. 18. 129. 
When the doubt is between ¢wo courses it is often called diaporésts. 


3015. Aposiopésis (drocwmrnows becoming silent) is a form of ellipse 
by which, under the influence of passionate feeling or of modesty, a 
speaker comes to an abrupt halt. Examples 2352 d, D. 18. 3, 22, 195, 
S. 0. T. 1289, Ar. Vesp. 1178. Cp. “ Massachusetts and her people . .. 
hold him, and his love ... and his principles, and his standard of 
truth in utter — what shall I say ? — anything but respect :”? Webster. 


3016. Asyndeton (dcwvderov not bound together) is the absence of 
conjunctions in a series of codrdinate words or phrases. See 2165 ff. 

a. Here is sometimes placed the omission of the verb after wu} (uh of ye, ad 
yap, etc.) ; as uh rpiBas Ers (wosetrGe) no more delays! S. Ant. 677, ris oby? caré- 
wrucey dy gol; wh yap (ele) rijs wédews ye, und’ uot who would not have reviled 
you? Do not say the State, nor me D. 18.200. Cp. 946, 1599. 

3017. Brachylogy(S8payvAcyia brevity of diction, abbreviated expres. 
sion or construction) is a concise form of expression by which aa 
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element is not repeated or is omitted when its repetition or use 
would make the thought or the grammatical construction complete. 
The suppressed element must be supplied from some corresponding 
word in the context, in which case it often appears with some change 
of form or construction; or it must be taken from the connection of 


the thought. 


a. Brachylogy and ellipse cannot always be distinguished sharply. In 
ellipse the suppressed word is not to be supplied from a corresponding word in 
the context; and, in general, ellipse is less artificial and leas dependent on the 
momentary and arbitrary will of the speaker or writer. Compendious Compari- 
son (1501), Praegnans Constructio (3044), and Zeugma (3048) are forms of 
brachylogy. 


3018. There are many forms of brachylogy; for example: 


a. One verbal form must often be supplied from another ; e.g. a passive from 
av active, an infinitive from a finite verb, a participle from an infinitive. Thus, 
Thy roe wédas Syoiy waddor 4 Thy éavrdr dpa» (Syouuérnv) rather to ravage the 
territory of their neighbours than to see their own (being ravaged) T.2.11, raira 
ey oor ob welBouar . . ., oluar 5¢ o0S5e Adror dvOpwrwy ovdéva (welPerGal coc) of this 
Iam not persuaded by you and I do not believe that any other human being is 
either P. A. 25 e, otre wdoxovres xaxdy obdey otre uéddovres (rdoxer) neither suf- 

_JSering, nor being likely (to suffer), any evil 1.12. 103, dvexwpnoay 52 cal ol A@n- 
vaio: . . ., éwecdh xal éxelvous eldov (dvaxwpjoarras) and the Athenians too with- 
drew when they saw that they (the Lacedaemonians) had done so T. 8. 16. 

b. A verb must often be supplied from a codrdinate or subordinate clause 
eitber preceding or following. Thus, &yepe cal od rhb’, éyd 52 o¢ do you wake 
her, as I (wake) you A. Eum. 140, day 82 adrdxeip wey uh (7), Bovredoy 5 Odrardy 
res EddXos érépyp if a person shall not kill with his own hand, but if some one shall 
suggest murder to another P.L.872a; @idovs voulfove’ ovewep dy wots odber 
(voulgy) regarding as friends even those whom thy husband (so regards) E. Med. 
1153. <A verb is rarely supplied from the subordinate to the main construction. 

c. In clauses with de?, xp4 etc.: Iva palynobe dudvovres ols Sei (dutvev) that you 
may seem to assist those you ought (to assist) T. 3.13. When a form of rvyxdvw 
stands in the subordinate clause; dwéwrdevcay ws Exagro: Ervyov (dwowr)dovres) 
they sailed away as each best could T. 4.25. In conditional clauses when the 
protasis indicates that the assertion made in the apodosis holds true of a person 
or a thing more than of any other person or thing (efrep ris xal Addos, elwep rou, 
efwep word, ws Tis Kal Ados, etc.) ; as ouudéper 8° Upiv, elwep Tw kal AAdAy, Td viKay 
victory is of advantage to you, if it (is of advantage) toany X.C.3. 3.42. Hence 
ef res (wou, roder) is almost = ris, etc. (T. 7.21.5). 

d. Compound verbs (especially those compounded with werd and é£) are often 
so used that the force both of the compound and of the simple verb is requisite 
to the meaning. Thus, (ol "A@nraio:) peréyrwoar Kepxupalos tuppaxlay ph rovjoc- 
o@a: the Athenians changed their minds and decided not to make an alliance 
with the Corcyraeans T.1. 44. 

e. A compound verb on its second occurrence often omits the preposition 
(rarely vice versa); as dwepydfnra:... elpydgero P. Ph. 104d. Euripides is 
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fond of such collocations as drdrovcoy Axovcoy Alc. 400. Cp. the difference in 
metrical value of repeated words in Shakespeare, as ‘‘ These violént desires 
have violent ends.’’ 


N. —In xal tupperloxw xal pépw ris airlas I share and bear alike the guilt 
(S. Ant. 537) oépw, though capable of taking the partitive genitive, is influenced 
by gupperloxw and has the force of tuppépw. 


f. From a following verb of special meaning a verb of more general meaning, 
such as rotely, yiyvecGa:, elvac, must be supplied with the phrases ob3é¢» Edo 4. 
&do re ¥, TL AANo ¥. Examples in 946, 2652, 2778. 

g. A verb of saying or thinking must often be supplied from a foregoing verb 
of exhorting, commanding, announcing, or from any other verb that implies say- 
ing or thinking. Thus, KpirdBovdos cal "AwoAdd3wpos xedevovol pe Tpiaxorra pyar 
Tiphoagba, abrol b¢ éyyuvaeba: Critobulus and Apollodorus urge me to set a pen- 
alty of thirty minae, and (say) that they themselves are sureties P. A. 38 b. 

h. When two verbs taking the same or different cases have an object in com- 
mon, that object is expressed only once, and usually is dependent on the nearer 
verb. See 1634, 1635. 

i: A substantive or a verb is often to be supplied from asubstantive or a verb 
related in meaning : vausaxtoarras ulay (vavyaxlav) having fought one (sea-Aght) 
Ar. Ran. 693, 4 ue» Serra els Ada adro .. ., Leds 5¢ édv wpds Gua (€8y) she then 
sprang into the sea, but Zeus (went) to his abode A 532. 

j. The subject of a sentence is often taken from a preceding object or from 
some other preceding noun in an oblique case without a pronoun of reference to 
aid the transition. Thus, éepdBnoay pev rods roddods ox elSdras Ta wpaccd pera, 
kal Epevyov (ol woddol) they frightened away most of the citizens, who were in 
ignorance of the plot and began to fly T. 8.44. Cp. 943. 

k. In general an object is frequently omitted when it can readily be supplied 
from the context. Thus, éyxetv (7dr olvov) éxédeve he gave orders to pour in (the 
wine) X. A.4.3.13. An unemphatic pronoun in an oblique case is often omitted 
when it can be supplied from a preceding noun. Cp. 1214. 

1. A dependent noun must often be supplied, in a different construction, from 
one codrdinate clause to another. Thus, Spxous Z\aBov xal E5ocar rapa Papra Bd tov 
they received oaths from Pharnabazus and gave him theirs X.H.1.3.9. So in 
contrasts where one member is to be supplied from the other, as od« émetses 
(éxelvny), GAN’ éxelyn Ketvov évOdd’ Hyayev he did not bring (her) here, but she — 
brought him E. Or. 742. 

m. From a preceding word its opposite must often be supplied, especially an 
affirmative after a negative. Thus, dueAfoads Svwep of wodrol (éxieXovrrac) 
neglecting the very things which most people (care for) P. A.36b. This laxity of 
expression is especially frequent in the case of &xagros, ris, or rdvres, to be 
supplied after oddels (undels), as pndels riy bwrepBorhv Oauydoy, ddAG per’ edvolads 8 
Abyw Gewpnedrw lel no one wonder at the extravagance of my statement, but let 
(every one) consider kindly what I say D. 18.199. Cp. ‘* No person held to ser- 
vice or labor in one state . . ., escaping into another, shall. . . be discharged 
from said service or labor, but shall be delivered up, etc.”’: U. S. Constitution. 

n. The same word though placed only once may stand in two different con- 
structions ; as alvéw dé cal rdvde (yduor) . . . wre TSy Addwy Tepoéwy pydéra rap 
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dwurod olxeréwy . . . dvixesroy rdOos Epdayv and I approve also this custom that 
no one of the other Persians shall do irremediable hurt to any one of his own 
servants Hdt. 1.137. Here yundéva ig both subject and object of &pdev. 

o. An assertion may be made concerning an action or a thing when the 
absence of that action or thing is meant (res pro rei defectu). Thus, ef 7’ dp’ dy’ 
evxwriis éxiuéuperar whether then he blames us on account of an (unfulfilled) 
cow A 65, éy gf kal rept ypnudrwy cal wepl driglas AvOpwwor xivdivedovery on which 
charge men run the risk both of (loss of) money and civil degradation D. 29. 
16. So dévaus powerlessness, puraxh neglect of the watch, pedhérnya lack of 
liberal exercise. 


3019. Catachrésis (xardypyous misuse of a word) is the extension of 
the meaning of a word beyond its proper sphere; especially a vio- 
lent metaphor. In English: “a palatable tone,” “to take arms against 
a sea of troubles.” 

Saudnos extraordinary, Savudows decided, strange, capital, dunxydrws and 
brepguds decidedly, brorredw expect, vavoroXciy xOdva E. Med. 682. Such usages 
are leas often occasioned by the poverty of the language than by the caprice of 
the writer. 

3020. Chiasmus (yiacpds marking with diagonal lines like a X) i8 
the crosswise arrangement of contrasted pairs to give alternate 
stress. By this figure both the extremes and the means are cor- 
related. Cp. “Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet”: 
Milton. 

éy ooue 
dy odp’ Exwr cal pixhy play having 

one body and one soul D. 19. 227. 

yrxhy lav 
So rocoGroy od éuot copwrepos ef rndixotrov brros TnNxbcd’ Ge; are you at your 
age so much wiser than I at mine? P.A.25d, wav pev Epyor way 3’ Eros A€yorrds 
re xal wpdrrovras lit. doing every deed and uttering every word P. R. 494e, dov- 
Aetecy wal EpyerPar . . . Epxew xal derwbfew to be a slave and be ruled... to 

rule and be a master P. Ph. 80a. 


3021. Climax («xAiuog ladder) is an arrangement of clauses in suc- 
cession whereby the last important word of one is repeated as the 
first important word of the next, each clause in turn surpassing its 
predecessor in the importance of the thought. Cp. “ But we glory 
in tribulations also: knowing that tribulation worketh patience...and 
experience, hope; and hope maketh not ashamed ”: Romans v. 3-5. 

ot« elxoy yey tabra, obk Eypaya 54, 085" Eypava wér, odx éxpéoBevoa Sé, ovd" 
éxpéoBevea péy, ovx txecoa 5¢ OnBalovs I did not utter these words without propos- 
ing a motion; nor did I propose a motion without becoming ambassador ; nor 
did I become ambassador without convincing the Thebans D.18.179; cp. 4. 19. 
This figure is very rare in Greek. 


3022. Ellipse (d\Aays leaving out, defect) is the Pee of a 
word or of several words of minor importance to the logical expres- 
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sion of the thought, but necessary to the construction. Ellipse gives 
brevity, force, and liveliness; it is usually readily to be supplied, 
often unconscious, and appears espeesially in common phrases, con- 
structions, and expressions of popular speech (such as é drier 
Aéovra to judge a lion from his claws). 

a. Ellipse occurs in the case of substantives and pronouns, subject, object, 
finite verbs, main clauses, and (less often) subordinate clauses. See the Index 
under Ellipse. 


3023. Enallage (éva\Aay7 interchange) is the substitution of one 
grammatical form for another, as plural for singular (1006-1008). 
Thus: “They fall successive, and successive rise”: Pope. 


3024. Euphemiem (cidnucpds lit. speaking favourably) is the sub- 
stitution of a less direct expression in place of one whose plainer 
meaning might be unpleasant or offensive. Thus: “The merchant 
prince had stopped payment” (for “ became bankrupt’). 


cupmopa occurrence for dréxnya misfortune, érépws otherwise = not well, 
etdpérn ‘ the kindly time’ for wi night, eddrvpos left (lit. of good omen, whereas 
the left was the unlucky side), ef r: rd60: if anything should happen to him = 
if he should die. 


9025. Hendiadys (év &a Svoty one by two) is the use of two words 
connected by a copulative conjunction to express a single conm- 
plex idea; especially two substantives instead of one substantive 
and an adjective or attributive genitive. 


xpbry xal wodtopxla by length of time and siege = by a long siege D. 19. 128, 
év dAl xduaol re in the waves of the sea E. Hel. 226, dowrldwy re cal orpares = 
wrkiouévou crparoi armed force S. El, 36. 


3026. Homoioteleuton (épowrédevros ending alike) is end-rhyme in 
clauses or verses. 


Thy udev dpxhy els roy rédepor xaréorycay ws EdevOepdcorres rods “EXXgpas, éxi 32 
redevrfis ourw wrodXods abrdy éxdérous érolncay, xal rhs udv huerépas wédews Tes 
"Iwvas dxéornoay, cE hs dwosxncay xal 8: hy roddAdacs dodOnoar in the beginning 
they entered upon the war with the avowed object of liberating the Greeks, at the 
end they have betrayed so many of them, and have caused the Jonitans to reelt 
from our State, from which they emigrated and thanks to which they were often 
saved I. 4.122. Cp. 8. Aj.62-65. Homoioteleuton is most marked in paromoiusis. 


3027. Hypallage (iradAayy} exchange) is a change in the relation 
of words by which a word, instead of agreeing with the case it logi- 
cally qualifies, is made to agree grammatically with another case. 
Hypallage is almost always confined to poetry. 

dud xhdea Gtpod the troubles of my spirit § 197, vetxos dpSpadpr tévaspor kindred 
strife of men for strife of kindred men S. Ant. 794. Here the adjective virtually 
agrees with the rest of the phrase taken as a compound. 
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3028. Hyperbaton (irépBarov transposition) is the separation of 
words naturally belonging together. Such displacement usually 
gives prominence to the first of two words thus separated, but some- 
times to the second also. In prose hyperbaton is less common than 
in poetry, but even in prose it is frequent, especially when it secures 
emphasis on an important idea by placing it at the beginning or 
end of a sentence. At times hyperbaton may mark passionate 
excitement. Sometimes it was adopted to gain rhythmical effect. 
Thus: “Such resting found the sole of unblest feet’: Milton. 


od 82 abrés, 3 wpds Gedy, Mérwy, rl pis dperdy elva: ; but what do you yoursels, 
in heaven’s name, Meno, say virtue is ? P.Men.71d, & wpbs ce yordrwy (946) by 
thy knees (I entreat) thee E. Med. 824, id’ éws rocaira wrérovOer 7 ‘EXAds de 
Opérov from one man Greece endured such sufferings D. 18.158, xpardy robs 
érovovedhwod’ byeis ctewéuwere orparnyots conquering the generals you kept send- 
ing out — such as they were 18. 146. 

a. The displacement is often caused by the intrusion of a clause of contrast 
or explanation. Thus rods wepl "Apxlay . .. od Widow dreuelvare GAN’... 
éripwphoagbe you did not postpone your vote but took vengeance upon Archias 
and his company X. H. 7. 3.7. 

b. Adverbs and particles may be displaced. Thus, ovrw ris {pws Sends a 
passion so terrible P. Th. 169c, roAdd yap rv Inwwy Erpexor Oarroy for they ran 
much faster than the horses X. A.1. 6.2; 80 e8, udda; on &y see 1764. 

c. Prepositions often cause the displacement (16638, 2690). On displacement 
in connection with participles see 1166, 1167; with the negatives, see 2690 ff. 

d. Similar or contrasted words are often brought into juxtaposition. Here a 
nominative precedes an oblique case. Thus, dxd rd» iperépwr iptv wodenet oup- 
pdxwy he wages war on you from the resources of your allies D. 4. 34, od ydp ris 
me Bly ye éxdy déxovra Slyra: for no one shall chase me by force, he willing me 
unwilling H 197. Note &ddos &dXo (AAAoGer, EAdore, etc.), abrds avrod. 

e. Construction 4rd xowwos.—In poetry an attributive genitive or an object, 
common to two codrdinate words, is often placed with the second only, as dpdtur 
ddworr'IAlov 7’ dvdoraciy telling of the capture and overthrow of Ilium A. Ag. 
587. 


3029. Hypophora (irodopé putting under) is the statement of an 
objection (together with its refutation) which a speaker supposes to 
be made by an opponent or makes himself. Both objection and reply 
often take the form of questions (2654, 2785, 2819). Cp. “ But I hear 
it continually rung in my ears... ‘what will become of the preamble, 
if you repeal this tax ?’”: Burke. 

rb ody, dy ris efxor, ralra Aéyers Huiy viv; Iva yua@r’ xrr. why then, some one 
ill say, do you tell us this now? In order that you may know, etc. D.1. 14. 


3030. Hysteron Proteron (icrepov zpérepoy later earlier) is an ar- 
rangement reversing the natural order of time in which events 
occur. It is used when an event, later in time, is regarded as more 
important than one earlier in time. 
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Tpdger hd yévorvro were bred and born A251 (so rpody} nal yéveors X. M. 3. 5. 
10; cp. ** for I was bred and born’’: Shakespeare), efuard 7’ dudidoaoa Ouidiea 
cal Novcaoa having put on fragrant robes and washed e« 264. 


3031. Isocdlon (icdxwAov having equal members) is the use of two or 
more sequent cola (clauses) containing an equal number of syllables. 
Tou pew éxlrovoy xal didroxlvdvvoy roy Bloy xaréornoer, Tijs 5é weplBrAerror «cal 
wrepudxnroy Thy diow érolncey the life of the one he rendered full of toil and 


peril, the beauty of the other he made the object of universal admiration and of 
universal contention I. 10. 16. 


3032. Litotes (Airérns plainness, simplicity) is understatement so as 
to intensify, affirmation expressed by the negative of the contrary. 
Cp. 2694. Meidsis (neiwors lessening) is ordinarily the same as litotes. 
Thus: “One of the few immortal names That were not born to die”: 
Halleck. 


3033. Metonymy (nerwvupia change of name) is the substitution of 
one word for another to which it stands in some-close relation. Thus: 
“ We wish that infancy may learn the purpose of its creation from 
maternal lips”’: Webster. 


pioos loathed object, & xd@appa you scum! oupyaxla allies, éy Bowwrots in 
Boeotia, 0éarpoy spectators, udxn battlefield, txros cavalry, ly Obes fish-market. 

3034. Onomatopoeia (évoyaroroia making of a name or word) is the 
formation of names to express natural sounds. 

BAnx@uat bleat, BouBd buzz, BpvxaGpac roar, xod—E quack, xaxxaBl{w cackle. 
xéxxvé cuckoo, xpdfw croak, rirl{w cheep, xixrwitw chirp. Sometimes the sound 
of a whole verse imitates an action; as aéris Serra wédovde xudXledero Gas 


dvaidhs down again to the plain rolled the shameless stone 598 (of the stone of 
Sisyphus). 

3035. Oxymoron (dfvjwpov pointedly or cleverly foolish) is the juxta- 
position of words apparently contradictory of each other. 

youos Avouos a law that is no law A. Ag. 1142, Axapis xdps a graceless grace 
A. Pr. 545, wioris drisrordrn most faithless faith And. 1.67, abrot getyorras 
gevyouos they themselves are flying from those who fly T. 7. 70. 

3036. Paraleipsis (wapa\cayis passing over) is pretended omission 
for rhetorical effect. 

ras 3° éw’ Id\uplous cal Ilalovas atrod cal wpds "ApUBBay xal Sroc res Ay efwrar 
wapadelrw orparelas I omit his expeditions to Illyria and Paeonia and against 


Arybbas and many others that one might mention (lit. whithersoever one might 
speak of) D. 1.13. 


3037. Parechésis (xapyynous likeness of sound) is the repetition of 
the same sound in words in close or immediate succession. Allitera- 
tion is initial rhyme. 

&yapos, Erexvos, Awodis, Agcdos E. I. T. 220 (cp. ‘‘unwept, unhonoured, and 
unsung’’), rdvos révy wrdévor dépe: Coil upon toil brings only totl S. Aj. 866, rv@das 
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14 7’ Sra thy re votw rd 1’ Supar’ el blind art thou in thy ears, thy reason, and 
thy eyes S. O. T. 871, of od8¢ . . . dis dwo8avdvres Sixny Sotvar Stbvarr’ Ay who 
would not be able to give satisfaction even by dying twice L. 12.87, towed o’- 
ws faadorv ‘EXAfvwr Soo «rr. I saved thee; as all of the Greeks know who, etc. 
E. Med. 476, @avdrov Oarro»y Get wickedness ‘ fleeth fuster than fate’ P. A. 89a. 


3038. Parisdsis (xapicwois almost equal) is approximate equality of 
clauses as measured by syllables. Purisdsis is sometimes regarded 
as synonymous with isucdlon. 


3039. Paromoidais (xapopoiwors assimilation) is parallelism of sound 
between the words of two clauses either approximately or exactly 
equal in size. This similarity in sound may appear at the begin- 
ning, at the end (homoioteleuton), in the interior, or it may pervade 
the whole. 

paxopuévous wey xpelrrovs elva: ry roreulwy, yydifouévous 52 Hrrovs ray éxOpdy 
by fighting to be superior to our public enemies, and by voting to be weaker than 
our private enemies L. 12. 79. ovals’ Chas ae wed 


3040. Paronomasia (rapovopacia) is play upon words. 

ot yap roy rpdrov AANA Toy Theor perfrAratey for he changed not his disposition 
but his position Aes.8.78. Often in etymological word-play ; as IIpé@00s ods 
B758, MéAnros ... éuéAnocery P. A. 26a, Ilavcavlov ravoapévov P.S. 185, els 
.. . Téwory.. . deids, els AlSou to an invisible place, to Hades P.Ph.80d. Cp. 
‘‘Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old’’: Shakespeare. Sometimes this 
figure deals with the same word taken in different senses (homonyms): dya 
yap huets re THs dpxfs dweorepotpeda Kal rots “EXAnoww dpxh Tay xaxdy éylyvero 
‘no sooner were we deprived of the first place than the first disaster came upon 
the Greeks’ 1. 4. 119. 


3041. Periphrasis (xepidpacis circumlocution) is the use of more 
words than are necessary to express an idea. 

Opéupara Nelrou nurslings of the Nile =the Egyptians P.L.968 e, Oldlrov 
xdpa Oedipus S.QO. T. 40 (xdpa expresses reverence or affection). The substan- 
tive on which another substantive depends often stands for an adjective, as is 
TyAepdxoro = mighty Telemach (cp. 1014). For various other periphrases, see 
the Index. 


3042. Pleonasm (m\covacpos excess), or redundancy, is the admis- 
sion of a word or words which are not necessary to the complete 
logical expression of the thought. Such words, though logically 
superfluous, enrich the thought by adding greater definiteness and 
precision, picturesqueness, vigour and emphasis; and by expressing 
subtle shadings of feeling otherwise impossible. Cp. “All ye inhab- 
itants of the world, and dwellers on the earth.” 


a. Adverbs or adverbial expressions combined : of time, as rdduy ad, adds ad 
wddsy, wddy werd Taira vorepor, Eweira pera Tadra, 3d Tédovs Tov wdvra xpbvov; of 
manner, a8 xara ratra woatrus, pdrny Eddws, els Suvardy Src uddrora; of infer- 
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ence, a8 rovydpro: 8a rabra, éx rotrov. .. 3:4 radra; of verification, as dys r¢ 
6yr:; and various other expressions, as lows rdx’ Av, Novy elxeiv. 

b. Adverb and adjective combined (usually poetical) : xetro péyas peyadwori 
huge he lay with his huge length II 776. 

c. Adjective and verb: ws 32 x} pwaxpods relvw Néyous but not to speak at length 
E. Hec, 1177. 

d. Adjective and substantive in the dative: vfoos peydbe per od peyddy aR 
island not large in size Hat. 5.81. 

e. Verb with an abstract substantive in the dative or accusative (1516, 1564): 
Bases... pice repixéva to be a true-born king X.C. 6. 1. 24. 

f. Compound verb or substantives with substantives: olxoy cadds olxovopeie to 
build a house well X. M.4. 5. 10, 4 ri» veoyvay réxvwy wacdorpogla the rearing of 
young children X.0O.7.21. Here the force of the first member of the compound 
is quiescent. 

g. Compound verb and adverb: xpovypaya xparoy I wrote frat T. 1.23, 
drayayd> 3° buds dwwher dxd rol xdéuuaros having diverted your attention away 
from the fraud Aes. 8. 100. 

h. Verb and participle (2147 b): rfl dh Aéyorres 5:éBaddop ol 3:aBdrAdovres ; in 
what words then did my calumniators calumniate me? P. A. 19 b. 

i. Amplification by synonymous doublets (especially common in Demosthe- 
nes): d&& xal Séopa: I beg and beseech D. 18. 6, évapyes xal cagés visible and 
clear 14. 4. 

j. Parallelism of positive and negative: ws Uw rep! robrwy, ébw wpds buds cal 
obx droxptyoua I will tell you and I will not conceal my opinion on these matters 
D. 8. 73, ob« &xAnrot, wapaxArnOévres 5é not unbidden but invited T.6. 87. 

k. A person and a characteristic or quality connected by xal or ré; as cara- 
Selcavres robroy cal 7d robrou Opdoos fearing him and his audacity D.21. 20. 

1. A relative clause takes up a preceding expression: xal edyhy 3é reves abrov 
déédepor ws eBxorro xT. and some reported also a prayer he made, etc. (lit. how 

he prayed) X. A.1. 9. 11. 

. mm. * Polar’ expressions may be placed here. These are opposites placed in 
pairs so as to intensify such ideas as all, no one, at all times, everywhere, every- 
thing possible. Thus, xal éy Geots xal dv dvOpwros both among the gods and among 
men P.G. 508 a, oddey obre péya obre uixpdy nothing either great or small = abso- 
lutely nothing P. A.19c, év yj «wal Gaddrry on land and sea D. 18, 324, obre 
Bodos or’? édedbepos nor bond nor free T.2. 78, Anrd xat dppyra fanda nefanda 
D. 18.122. For other cases of pleonasm, see the Index. 


3043. Polysyndeton (cp. Asyndeton) is the repetition of conjunc- 
tions in a series of codrdinate words or phrases. 

cal rogolrwy kal érépwr xaxdy xal aloxpdy xal wddat cal veworl cal pixpGr cal 
peyddwy alrlov yeyernuévov who has shown himself the guilty cause of so many 
other base and disgraceful acts, both long ago and lately, both smali and great 
L.12.78. Cp. D. 4. 36. 

3044. Praegnans Constructio is a form of brachylogy by which 
two expressions or clauses are condensed into one. 

Here belong, apart from 1659 ff., such cases as els rd Badavetov Booman. F want 
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to go to the bath Ar. Ran. 12798 (cp. ‘‘he will directly to the lords’’: Milton, 
Samson Agon. 1250) and gavepds hy ofxade wapacxevatbpers he was evidently 
preparing to go home X. A.7. 7.57. In wapayyédv\c éwi ra Sara he ordered them 
to get under arms X. A. 1.5, 18 the command was él ra ria to arms | 


3045. Prolépsis (mpcAmis taking before) in the case of objective 
predicate adjectives or nouns is the anticipation of the result of the 
action of a verb. Examples in 1579. 

On the prolepsis of the subject of dependent clauses which is put into the 
main clause, see 2182. So in ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field how they grow.”’ 
Prolepsis is also used to designate the anticipation of an opponent's arguments 
and objections. One variety is prodiorthésis or preparatory apology (P. A. 20 e, 
D. 18. 199, 256). 

3046. Symploce (cvprAoxy interweaving) is the repetition, in one 
or more successive Clauses, of the first and last words of the preced- 
ing clause. 

éxl cavroéy xadets, éxl rods vréuous xadels, éxl rh» Snuoxparlay cadets it is against 
yourself that you are summoning him, tt is against the laws that you are sum- 
moning him, tt is against the democratic constitution that you are summoning 
him Aes. 3. 202. 


3047. Synecdoche (cuvexdoyy understanding one thing with another) 
is the use of the part for the whole, or the whole for the part. The 
name of an animal is often used for that which comes from, or is 
made from, the animal. Cp. “they sought his blood”; “ Belinda 
smiled, and all the world was gay ”: Pope. 

dépv ship for plank, beam, dd\drnt fox-skin for fox, xedkdvn tortotise-shell for 
turtoise, wopptpa purple dye for purple-jfish, édépas ivory for elephant, peXloca 
honey for bee. 


3048. Zeugma ((edypa junction, band) is a form of brachylogy by 
which two connected substantives are used jointly with the same 
verb (or adjective) though this is strictly appropriate to only one of 
them. Sucha verb expresses an idea that may be taken in a wider, 
as well as in a narrower, sense, and therefore suggests the verb suit- 
able to the other substantive. Cp. “Nor Mars his sword, nor war’s 
quick fire shall burn The living record of your memory.” 


oGre gwrhy obre rou popphy Bpordy bye thou shalt know neither voice nor 
form of mortal man A. Pr.21, 4X0’ 9 wrvoatocy f Badvoxagel kbvec xpiyor my no, 
either give them to the winds or in the deep-dug soil bury them S. El. 486, 
f3ovel re xtova uffra olvby 7’ LEacror they eat fat sheepand drink choice wine M 819. 

a. Different from zeugma is syllépsis (cvdAAnyis taking together), by which 
the same verb, though governing two different objects, is taken both in its literal 
and its metaphorical sense; but does not properly change its meaning. Thus, 
xphpara rerobrres rovras ... kal xdptras paying money and rendering thanks to 
them P. Cr. 48 c. 
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Tus List in general includes the common verbs showing any formal peculiarity 
of tense. The forms printed in heavy-faced type belong to standard Attic, that is, 
to the language used In common speech and in ordinary prose; others are poetical, 
doubtful,.dialectal or late. Many regular forms are omitted because they do not 
appear in the classical writers; though their non-appearance in the extant texts may 
often be accidental. Later forms are usually excluded, but reference is made to 
Aristotle, and to Hippocrates, eae many works ascribed to him are of later date. 
The determination of the forms of Attic prose as distinguished from those of poetry 
is often difficult because of insufficient evidence, and in many cases certainty is not 
to beattained. The tenses employed in the dialogue parts of Aristophanes and other 
early writers of Attic comedy are usually to be regarded as existing in the ken 
janguage except when the character of the verb in question is such as to indicate 
borrowing from Epic or tragedy. Sometimes a tense attested only in tragedy and 
in Attic prose of the latter part of the fourth century may have been used in the 
best Attic prose. The expression in prose means in Attic prose. 

A prefixed hyphen indicates that a form used in prose is attested generally, oronly, 
in composition; and that a poetical form occurs only in composition. d consist- 
ency would have led to too great detail; besides, many tenses cited as existing only 
in composition may have occurred also in the simple form. For the details of usage 
on this and other points the student is referred to Veitch, Greek Verbs, Irregular and 
Defective, and to Kiihner-Blass, Griechische Grammatik. 

The tenses cited are those of the principal parts (369). Tenses inferred from these 
are omitted, but mention is made of the future perfect, future passive, and of the 
future middle when it shows a passive sense. 

An assumed form is marked by * or has no accent; the abbreviations aor. and 
perf. denote /irst aorist and first perfect ; of alternative forms in rr or oo (78), that 
in 77 is given when the verb in question belongs to the classical spoken language. 
In the citation of Epic forms, futures and aorists with oc, and several other Epic 
peculiarities, are usually not mentioned. 

The appended Roman numerals indicate the class (497-529) to which the present 
Woe Bo each verb belongs; all verbs not so designated belong to the first class 


*ddw (dea-w), ddtw harm, infatuate: pres. only in mid. dara: ; aor. daca (daca 
or dagoa), aca, dagduny (and dacduny or dagcduny) erred ; aor. pass. ddeOyr ; 
v. &. in d-aaros, d-aaros, dy-aros. Chiefly Epic. 

&yGAXo (dya\-) adorn, honour (act. in Com. poets): d&yadké, fynAa; mid. 
d&yéAAopar glory in, only pres. and imperf. (III.) 

G&ya-pat admire (725): aor. ayaéocOnv (489 e), rarely Hyacdpyy, V. a. dyacrés. 

_ Epic fut. dyde(o)oua, Epic aor. #yac(c)dun»y. Hom. has also dydouac admire 

and dyaloua: (dya- for dyac-) envy, am indignant at or with. 

dyy&iAw (dyyeA-) announce: dyyeAd, fyyeAa, FyyeaAxa, HyyeApas, tyyASry, 
dyyAShoopa, dyyeArés. 2 aor. pass. yyéAnv rarely on Att. inser. (LI.) 

dyelpm (dyep-) collect: fHyepa. Epic are aor. mid. umryepdunr ; 2 aor. mid. dyé- 
porro assembled, Hypero (mss. Sypero), dyepéodar, 425 a, D. (some read with 
Mss. dyéperGa:), dypsuevos; plup. 8 pl. dynyéparo; aor. pass. fyépOn». Epic 
by-form Fyepéfopar. III.) 

dyivéw Epic and Ion. = &ye. Inf. dyivéueva: Epic. 

dyvolw not to know: regular, but d&yvofcopa: as pass. (808). Hom. dyvocdéw. 

&y-vipe (dy- for cay-, 783) break, in prose generally xarayriys, xarayréw in all 
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tenses: -dfe, -difa (481), 2 perf. -d@ya (443), 2 aor. pass. -eyny (484), 
-axrés. Epic aor. #éa, and 2 aor. pass. édyn» and dyn; Ion. 2 perf. tya. 


(TV.) 

bye lead: Ge, 2 aor. Fyayov, Axa, Fypat, FxOnv, dxOhoopar, deréos. Fut. 
mid. G&fopa:, also = fut. pass. (809). Aor. #é suspected in Att., Hom. 
déduny : Hom. has mixed aor. Atere, d&éuevar, d&éuew (642 D.). 

dée- or dde- be sated in Epic aor. opt. ddhoeer and perf. ddyxéres. 

dSe sing: ropa (806), joa, yopar, yoOnv, goréos. Uncontracted forms in 
Epic and Jon. are deldw, delow and delooua:, feoa. 

de- rest, sleep: Epic aor. deca, aca. 

delpu:: see alpa. 

éétw: Hom. for atfm (avgdva). 

dy (dn-, de-, 724, 741) blow: 3.8. Anor, 8 du. Anroy, 8 pl. detor, inf. dfyera, 
dfva:, part. dels, imperf. 3 8. dy; mid. pres. Ayra:, part. djpevos, imperf. &yro. 
Poetic, chiefly Epic. 

alSlopat (aide- for aldec-) respect, feel shame: alSicopa: (488 8), YSerpar (489 c), 
poécOnv, alSeoGfropa: rare (812), qSerdpnv pardon a criminal in prose, 
otherwise Tragic. Imper. al3eio Hom. (650). Poetic atSopar. 

alxtYopas outrage: alxwdpar, qeeodpeny, yxtopar, qxloOny was outraged. alxliw 
act. plague poetic. Epic dexi{w. 512. (IIT.) 

alvée praise, usu. comp. w. él, wrapd, etc., in prose: -a:véow (in prose usu. 
-arvécopar, 488b, 806), -qvera, -qyvexa, -qvnpat, -p7¢0ny, -atverOhoopas, 
-aiwerdos, -rés Aristotle. Epic and Lyric are alvfow, grnca. 

af-rupas take: only pres. and imperf. (alydunyv). Epic. (IV.) 

alpéee (alpe-, éd\-) take, mid. choose: alphow, 2 aor. eAov (431), Ypnxa, Ypnpasr 
(mid. or pass.), ypény (usu. was chosen), alpeOforopar, alperds, -réos. Fut. 
perf. yphoopa: rare. Hat. perf. dpalpnxa, dpalpnuar; Hom.v.a. éderés. (VI) 

alpe (544 c) raise: dp@, fpa (dpe, dpa, dpov, apa, dpas), fipxa, Appa, 
HpOnv, dpOfoopa:, dpréos. Ionic and poetic delpw (drep-): depd, Hepa, Hép- 
6yv, Hom. plup. dwpro (from 4opro) for fepro. Fut. dpodua: and aor. 4pdunr 
belong to Aprupac (dp-) win. (III.) 

ale@-dvopas (aic6-, alcGe-) perceive: ale Ofropar, 2 aor. yoOdpny, Yo@npar, al- 
o@nrés. The by-form afedoua is doubtful. (IV.) 

dicow rush: see Grre. 

aley-Gve (alcxur-) disgrace, mid. feel ashamed: aleyuve, foxtva, joxbvenv 
felt ashamed, aleyuvrécs. On fut. mid. aloyvvotpa: and fut. pass. alex vv64- 
wopa:, see 1911. Hom. perf. pass. part. Joxuupévos. IIT.) 

dtw hear, with a usu. in Att. poets, d in Epic, Lyric, and in some Att. poets: 
imperf. Hom. fiory, dior and dior, aor. ér-goe Hdt. (mss. ériice), Vv. a. éx- 
dieros Hdt. Poetic and Ion. Hom. has also delw, of which didy (mss. dtwy) 
may be the 2 aor. 

diw breathe out: imperf. diov Epic. 

dx-ay-ifw (deaxid-, dxay-, dxaxe-, from dx- redupl.) afflict, grieve: dxaxjow, 
dxdynoa (rare), 2 aor. fxaxov, dxdxnua: am grieved (8 pl. dxnxédaraz), inf. 
dxéxnoOa: (425 a, D.), part. dxay huevos and dxnxédpevos (425 b, (2) D.) Cp. 
dxyéw, dxyetw, Axvupar. Epic. 512. III.) 

dx-ax-pévos (dx-; cp. &x-poy peak) sharpened; Epic redupl. perf. part., with no 
present in use. 
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dxéoua: (dxe- for dxeo-; cp. rd dxos cure) heal: nxerdpnv, dxcorés. Hom. has 
also dxelw. 

dxnddw (dxnde- for dxndec-, 488 D.; cp. dxndjs uncared for) neglect: dxhbeca 
Epic. Epic and poetic. 

dnote (dxov-, dxoy-, 43) hear: dxotoropa: (806), Hxovoa, 2 perf. dxfxoa (562 a), 
2 plup. henkxéy or dxynxén, neoteOny (489 e), dxovebfcopas, dxovo-rds, ~réos. 

dradrdiw (ddradkay-) raise the war-cry, usu. poetic or late prose: ddaddtopas (806), 
#éAafo. (III. 

éAdopat wander, rare in prose: pres. Epic imper. dAdou (mas. ddéw, 643), perf. 
Epic d\d\npac as pres. (dAdAnoo, dddAnoGat, ddadjpevos), aor. Epic ddH6np. 

d\ardiw (dd\away-) destroy, plunder: Epic are dv\awdiw, d\drata. By-forms 
hawd{w, AKawdoow. III.) 

dd\dalyw (d\dayv-) with the by-forms ddAddow, aX\djonw, nourish: Epic 2 aor. (or 
imperf.) #\davov, V. a. Epic d»adros insatiate. Poetic. (1V.) 

dala (drerg-, did-) anoint: drclo, HAawa, dw-adfArcha (477 a), dAGArppa, 
HAralPOnv, GAahOfcopar, E-areawréos. 2 aor. pass. #rAl@ny, HArACl pyr are doubt- 
ful 


ad\dé—fw and ddéxw (ddret-, ddete-, ddex-, ddx-) ward off: fut. ddééw poetic (rare), 
aXdfouas Xon., Soph., dretjow Hom., dreEpooua: Hdt.; aor. Freta Aecach.. 
$rtEnoa Epic, #reEduyy Ion., Xen., ArAcEnoduny (7?) Xen., 2 aor. ddadxoy poetic 
(649). By-form ddxcd@w poetic (490 D.). 

aédéouar avoid: aor. #reduny (48, 607). Cp. dretw. Poetic. 

ddebw avert: Frevoa. Usu. in mid. ddedopa: avoid, aor. Arevd unr, BUD. éf-adev-- 
wuat (éf-advtwuat ?). Poetic. Other forms with like meaning are ddeeirw, 
adtokw, dduckdiw, ddvoxalrw. 

Odie grind: &X@ (539), HAcoa, dAfAcpar (dA*Aeouac, 489 b). By-form dAsOw. 

adfirva: see efrw. 

EdOopas (dd0-, dNOe-) am healed: Epic 4\Gero and éw-ar6hooxe:. Hippocr. has 
aor. -nr\bér Any. 

aXlvéw cause to roll (also ddwwddw, ddtw), usu. comp. with é&: -fAtoa, -fAixa, 
mAlvinpar. ddtw is a pres. derived from #XNoa (= Hdvdea). 

éd-lonopar (dA- for fad-, ddo-, 486) am captured (used as pass. of alpw): édd- 
copat, 2 aor. dAwv or fAav (AA8, ddolnv, GAGvar, dAods, 687), KAwKa (443) 
or fAe@Ka, dAerés. Epic 2 aor. sabj. dddw. Act. ddloxw is not used, but see 
dvadloxw expend. (V.) 

ddralvoua: (dder-, ddiray-) sin: Epic are aor. #Atroy (-dunv), perf. part. dAcr#- 
pevos sinning. Mostly Epic. Epic by-form dXcrpalyw. (II. IV.) 

G\drre (dAd\ay-) change, often comp. w. dwé, did, perd: GAAdEw, HPAAaEa, -4A- 
Aaxa, HAAaypat, HAAAXEny. (usu. in tragedy) and wAAdyny (both usu. in 
comp.), fut. pass. &w-adAax@fcopa: (so in tragedy) and dmwald\a 
fut. mid. -aAAdfopar, fut. perf. dw-nAAdfopat, v. a. dw-adAauréos. (IIL) 

G&ddopar (GA-) leap: ddrotpar, HAGpyy. 2 aor. pAduyy rare and uncertain in Att. 
Epic 2 aor. ado, adro, &\pevos (688). III.) 

dducrdgiw am distressed Ion., dducréw am anzious late Ion.: Epic &Aadécry 
wa: Ww. reduplication. 612. (III.) 

dd\toxw (ddux-, 526 d) avoid: ddviw, #rAvéa. Hom. has also dd\voxdiw and éAr- 
oxdyw. Poetic. (V.) 

adp-dew (d\p-) Jind, acquire: Epic 2 aor. #Agov. (IV.) 
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dpapr-dve (duapr-, duapre-) err: dpaprijcopa: (806), 2 aor. fpaprov, hudpryxa, 
ipdprnpar, hpaprhOyv, dv apdprnros, bref-apapryréos. Epic 2 aor. qufporoy 
(for 8, see 1307. CIV.) 

GpPr-lone (duSr-) and &pBAde miscarry; reg. in comp. w. é: -hpPrAwca, 
ApBroxa, -fpBAwpar. Other forms are late. (V.) . 

épelBo change, rare in Att. prose: dpelo, fpawa. Mid. dpelBopar make return, 
rare in prose and comedy: dpelpopar, qpapdunv. In the meaning answer 
hue wdpny and 4yuelpOny are poetic. 

duelpw (duep-) deprive, only in pres. Poetic. (TII.) 

dyudpdw deprive: fuepoa, juepOny. Poetic. 

duw-éxyw and rare dur-loxw (dugl + Fxw, 125 d) put about, clothe: imperf. dur- 
etxov (Hom. dur-éxov), dud-diw, 2 aor. fuw-cxov. Mid. dpr-dxopar (duw-loyxo- 
was and dyud-cxvéoua:) wear: imperf. qhyw-yxdpnv (451), fut. dpd-opa, 
2 aor. Hpw-eoyxspny and ypr-voxdépnv. See éxo and toxe. 

duwhax-loxw (duwdax-, duwdaxe-) err, miss: 2 aor. Furdaxoy and #uBraxoy (part. 
durdaxdéy and derhaxdy), hurddxnua, dv-auwrdenros. Poetic. (V.) 

durvve, durvivOny, duwviro (Epic) : see wvdo. 

épSve (duu) ward off: dpvvd, fpiva: Mid. dpbvopar defend myself: dpvvod- 
por, Hpivdpny, v.92. dpuyréos. By-form dxuieddw, 490 D. (IIL) 

Gpérrw (duvy-) scratch: duttw, Huvta. Poetic and Ion. III.) 

&por-yvode doubt: imperf. nyd-eyvdouv (nydi-yvdouv ?), aor. nud-cyvénoe. 461. 

Gphe-dvvips (late dugierrtw) clothe: dydi-@ (539 c), npdl-era (450), nadl-erpar. 
Mid. fut. dpde-doropat, aor. dudi-eodunr poetic. (IV.) 

&pqucPyrée dispute: the augmented (451) hpderPhrovv, qpderPhrnoe (inscr.) 
are better than jude (mss.). Fut. mid. dpdreByrhcopa: as pass. (808). 
évalvopa: (dvar-) refuse, only pres. and imperf. in prose ; aor. 4#rardune poetic. 

(III.) 

&v-Bd-lone (dr-, ddo-, 486) and dviAde expend (from dva-cad-) : imperf. évhAr- 
oxov (dvfjAovv, rare), dviddow, dvilwoa, dvidoxa, dvidcopas, dvnddOny, fut. 
pass. dvidabfcopa:, dvidwréos. Att. inscr. prove the mas. forms deddAwea, 
draduxa, drddupar, dvadkwOny to be late. xar-nrtdwoa, -nrdd\wpuat, —nrardAwOny 
are also late. See GAloxopar. (V.) 

avid. vw (45- for ofad-, 128, and dée-) usu. Epic and Ion., but the pres. occurs in 
Att. poetry : imperf. Hom. probably éd»davoy and dvdavoy (mss. éfrdavor and 
Hvdavoyv), Hdt. #vdar0y (some write édydavory); fut. Hdt. dd4ow; 2 aor. Hat. 
€a8or, Hom. edador (for é¢fadsov from écradpy) and ado»; 2 perf. Hom. fda 
(443). Adj. Sopevos pleased, in common use. Chiefly EpicandIon. (IV.) 

dv-éxw hold up, poetic and New Ion.: dv-e?xoy, dv-dtw and dva-cx how, dv-erxoy. 
év-dyopat endure: yv-axdpny (451), dv-Bopar and dva-cxfoopasr, 2 aor. Ay 
erxépny, dv-exrés, -rdos. 

drvhvode (dveG-, dv08-) mounts up p 270, sprang forth A 266. d»- is probably the 
prep. Cp. -erhvobe. 

c&v-oly-vipe and dv-olyw open: imperf. dv-dgyov (431), dv-olfe, dv-dg§a, 1 perf. 
dv-deya, 2 perf. dv-dwya (rare, 443) have opened, dvdgyypa: stand open, 
év-4gxOny, fut. perf. dv-egfopas, dv-orxréos. Cp. 808. ofyrtu and ofyw (q.v.) 
poetic. Imperf. dxyyyov = 168 may be written dreéwyor w. synizesis. $roryor 
and #vota in Xen. are probably wrong; Hom. has ofa (ola ?), and deéa 
(mse. Gita) from delyw (Lesb.) ; Hdt. dvocéa and dvwga (mss.). —(IV.) 
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dv-op0da set upright has the regular augment (dv-ép0eca) ; but éw-avopOde: has 
double augment: r-nv-dpbovv, ér-nv-dpleca, br-nv-opOapar (451). 
dvriBodkto meet, beseech often has two augments : hvr-«BéAouv, Hvr-cPérAnoa (451). 
dvriSixéo am defendant may have double augment: qvr-eSlxovv, qvr-blieqce 
(461). 
d€vém and (rarer) dvire (521) (often written dww, dvtrw) accomplish: dvice, 
fvuea, fvuxa, Si-Avvocpas (?) Xen., dvuords, dv-yvu(o)ros poetic. Hom. fut. 
-aviw. Poetic forms are dvw, dyw (pres. and imperf.), and dev (Fevro e 243), 
éx-nvic Any Epic. 
dywya (439 D.) Epic 2 perf. as pres. command (1 pl. dvwyper, imper. drwy th, 
dvix Ow, AvwxGe), 2 plup. as imperf. Avaryea, 3 8. Frwy and dowye. To 
dydyw, a pres. developed from the perf., many forms may be referred,.as 
pres. dydrye, subj. dywyw, opt. dvuryouu, imper. dvwye, inf. drwyduer, part 
dvdrywy, imperf. Frwyor, fut. dydtw, aor. Fywta. Poetic and lon. 
dq-avrde meet: dtr-avrhcopa: (806), da-fyrqca, aa-hyrnxa, da-avryrics. 
dwarde deceive: regular, but as fut. pass. dwarhoopa and -awarnOhcepas 
(809). Cp. 454 a. 
dr-auvpdw take away, found in the imperf. drnipwy (with aoristic force), fut. 
dwrovp}ow, a0r. part. drovpas (as if from drovpnu), dwoupdueros. The root is 
probably spa, drndpwy representing dw-evpw» for dw-erpwr (with w for e by 
mistake), a8 drodpas represents dro-¢pas. Poetic and Epic. 
dw-ad-loxw (dw-ap-, dw-age-) deceive, comp. w. ¢&: -awagdjow rare, -awd¢yve 
rare, 2 aor. -fragoy, mid. opt. -aragoluny, Poetic. (V.) 
dw-4xO-dvopar (éx0-, éxGe-) am hated: d-exOfhoopar, 2 aor. da-nyxOdpyy, de- 
4xGnpa. Simple forms are &6w, &Goua:. (IV.) 
dw6-(¢ )epoe swept off: dwo-époy, dwo-dpcee. Epic. 
dwo-Aabw enjoy (the simple Aadw is unused) : dwo-Aabcopa: (806), da-Aavee, 
éro-Adiavaa (450). . 
G&a-re (d¢-) fasten, Kindle, mid. touch: Ga, pa, yppar, bony, dwrds, -rics. 
(II.) 
dpdopar pray (Epic dpdoua:), often comp. w. érl or card: dphcopar, Rpacdayp, 
~hpipar, dpards poetic. Epic act. inf. dpjuerar. Ton. dpéopac. 
dp-ap-loxw (dp-) fit, join trans.: #pca, 2 aor. fpapoy trans, and intrans. (448 D.), 
2 perf. dpapa intrans., aor. pass. ¥pémv. Ion. and Epic 2 perf. dpypa, plup. 
dphpea and #phpea. 2 aor. part. mid. Apyuevos, as adj., fitting. Poetic. (V.) 
Gpdrre (dpay-) strike, comp. in prose w. dwré, éf, érl, xard, obv; -apdfe:, -4spate, 
—npaxOnv. Cp. pdrrw, (III) 
épt-one (dpe- for dpec-; cp. rd Apes help) please: dplow, pera; mid. dplexopa: 
appease: dptropar, nperduny, npérOny (?), dpecrrds pleasing. (V.) 
dpnpuévos oppressed. Epic perf. mid. of uncertain derivation. 
dipndes (dpxe- for dpxeo-; cp. 7d Apxos defence) assist, suffice: dpxtore, fiprera. 
appérre and poetic dpussw (dpyod-) fit: Eppdoe, fippoca, fppoopar, hppéc Oy. 
Aor. cuvdppota Pind., perf. fpuoxa Aristotle. 616. (III.) 
de-vunas (dp-) win: dpoSuat, 2 aor. #pdunv (inf. dpéc@ac). Chiefly poetic. Cp. 
alpw. (IV.) 
dpée plough: aor. act. fpoca and aor. pass, 4p60ny are, in Attic, attested only in 
poetry ; perf. mid. dp4poya: Epic and Jon. 


dpwate (dpray-) seize, snatch: dpwdcopa: (806), leas often dpwhew, fpwars. 
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fpraxa, ipwacpa:, hprdcOny, dpwacthcopa:. Fut. dprdtw Epic, aor. fprata 
poetic, aor. pass. npwdx nv Hdt., v. a. dpwaxrés Hesiod. 516. (III.) 

Gprée (Hom. dpriw) prepare: in prose often comp. w. é or card: dpréce, 
Hptica, -Aprixa, -fptipa, -nprénv. Cp. Epic dpripw (dprux): dpruvéw, 
Fptiva, hproeny. , 

dpbw (Apbte) draw water : pura, ér-npvOnv, dw-apuories ; AptcGny Hippocr. 631. 

Spxe begin, rule, mid. begin; pte, Apka, fpxa late, ipypar mid., fpxOnv, dp- 
xrdos, fut. mid. &pfopa: sometimes as pass. (808), dpxGfoouar Aristotle. 

dorpdn-re (dorpar-) lighten, flash: dorpdyw, forpaya. (IL) 

drirdd\dw (drirad-) rear, Epic and Lyric: driryda. III.) : 

Erre (doow; from fai-cix-yw) rush, rare in prose: Gf, Rfe. From Ion. and 
poetic dtsow (Hom. dtecw) come dttw, fita (-dunr), #txOny (with act. mean- 
ing). (HII) 

atalve and avalyw (aday-) dry: adavd Soph., inva or avnva Hdt., nddvOny or 
aidrOny Aristoph., fut. pass. avar6jcoua: Aristoph., fut. mid. adavodua: as pass. 
Soph. Mainly poetic and Ion., rare in Att. prose. (III.) 

atf-dve and (less often) atfe (até, adte-) make increase, grow: imperf. 
nifavov or nifov (nifavépnny or nifépny), atffow, nifnca, nifyna, nbfnpar, 
NOEHEnY, ab—nOfoopar (fut. pass. also abffcopas, 809), adtyrdéos Aristotle. 
Cp. Epic and Ion. déw (-ouac), imperf. defo». (IV.) 

dg¢dcow (515 a) feel, handle (Hdt.): ¥paca. Cp. Ion. and Epic d¢dw or agdw 
handle (rare in Att.) ; Hom. ddéw», Ion. ér-agdjow, éx-i¢nea. (III) 

édtrnm let go: in the imperf. 4d-tyhv or 4¢g-tyv. See 460. 

aptccu (apvy-) dip up: dptiw. Poetic, chiefly Epic. (III.) 

aptw dip up: Fpvea (-duny). Poetic, chietty Epic. 

&yx Copa: am vexed ; as if from *dy@éouar (dxGe- for dxyGec-; cp. rd AyGos dis- 
tress) come 4y@écopar, 4x OloOnv (489 ©), fut. pass. as mid. dy Cer Oforopar 
(812). 

Ax-wupas (dx-) am troubled, imperf. dx»vro & 88. Poetic. (IV.) 

&xopar (dx-) am troubled. Epic present. 

*dw satiate (cp. 4-8ny sufficiently, Lat. sa-tis): dow, aca, 2 aor. satiate myself 
(subj. Esper or éSuer, from jouer, inf. duera:). Mid. darae (better dera), 
doopa:, doduny, aros (4-aros?). Epic. 

dwpro: see alpe, 


BaSl{eo go: PaSioSpar (806), BeBddixa Aristotle, BaSiorécs. 612, (III) 

Bdfiw (Bax-) speak, utter: Bdtw, BéBaxra:. Poetic. (III.) 

Balve (fa-, Bar, 5283 h) go: -Bhoopar (806), 2 aor. -<Byy (551, 682 a, 687), 
BéBnxa, 2 perf. PeBaor (subj. -PeBor, 7048), -BéPapar rare, -<P40nv rare, 
Barés, Sia-Baréos. The simple verb appears in Att. prose only in the 
pres. and perf. act. Epic aor. mid. é8noduny (rare) and éSycduny (542 D.). 
Causative (make go) are Show poetic, §8yea poetic and Ion. prose. Cp. also 
Bdoxw, B:Bdw, BIBynu. 680. (III. IV.) 

BoAXw (Bar-, BAy-, 128 a, Badde-) throw : Bad@ in good prose in comp. (PadAAfew 
Aristopb. of continued action), 2 aor. {Badov (-duny usu. in comp.), BéPAnxa, 
BéPAnpar (opt. dca-HePrAZoGe, 711d), EBAROnv, fut. pass. BAnOfeopas, fut. perf. 
BeBAfoopa: usu. in comp., &wo-BAnréos. Epic forms of the fut. are fup- 
PrAfoeac; of the 2 aor. act. tup-BrAAT ny (688), Evy-SAhperac; of the 2 aor 
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mid, as pass. é8d#unr (subj. BAfera:, opt. PrAgo or Brezo, inf. BAoGa, part. 
Bd}ueros); of the perf. 2 8. BéBAna: and 1 8. BeBSAnuar. (III.) 

Béer-re (Sad-) dip: ip-Bdpe, Papa, PéPappar, 2 aor. pass. (Badny (1 aor. pass. 
éf4¢0n» Aristoph.), Bawrés. (II.) 

Bapbve (Sapur-) toad, annoy. BapwG, eBapiveny. III.) 

Bdoxw (Ba-) go: poetic form of Balvw. ériBacnéuer B 234 cause to go. (V.) 

Baord{w (Bacrad-) carry: Bacrdew, éBderaca. Poetic. Late forms are from 
Bacray-. (IIlI.) 

Pirro (Bnx-) cough. Jon. are Piiw, EBnta. 

Bdfo (fa-) make go: usu. comp. w. dvd, did, etc. in prose: -PBdore (-onar) and 
-B. BS (539 d), -<BliBaca, é8:8de6n» Aristotle, -fiBacoréos. 4478, 612. (III.) 

B:Bdw (Ba-) step: part. BiBdr. Epic. 

BiSnu (Ba-) go: part. A:Bds. Epic. 

Bt-Bpd-oxw (Bpw-) eat: BéBpeoxa (2 perf. part. BeSpds poetic), Pippa, éBpsdyr 
Hdt., fut. perf. BeSpadcoxa: Hom., Bpwrés Eur. Epic 2 aor. &Spw» (688). In 
Att. other tenses than perf. act. and pass, are supplied from de@le. (V.) 

fade live (for pres. and imperf. {40 and Broredw were preferred): Prdcopar (806), 
iBleoa rare, 2 aor. éBlev (687), PeBloxa, PeBlorar (with the dat. of a pro- 
noun), Prords, -réos. 

(Bidexoua:) usu. dva-Brdoxopar reanimate, revive intrans.: dr-eBlwoa late Att, 
intrans., dv-cfhecdpyy reanimated, 2 aor. dv-<Blav intrans. (V.) 

PAda-re (Bdaf-) hurt, injure: PAdpo, iPrAapa, PéBAada, PéPAappar, EfAdhony 
and 2 aor. éBAdBnv, fut. mid. BAdWoua: (also as pass., 809), 2 fut. pass. 
PrAaBhcopar, fut. perf. BeBrAdYoua Ion. Cp. BrAdBouac am injured T 82. (II.) 

BrAarr-dve (Sracr-, Bracre-) sprout: 2 aor. PAacrov, PePAdoryKa (less often 
iBr\dornxa, 440 a). ¢8rdornoa Ion. and poetic. (IV.) 

Bréwe see: PAdoua: (806), EBraya, PAcwréos, -rés poetic. Hdt. has fut. dva- 
BPr\4fw. Bdrdéwoua: is rare in pass. sense. 

BACrre for «u(8)dr-yo (from prkrr-, cp. wédAr, wéder-os honey, 130) take honey: 
dPAwra. IIT.) 

Brd-oxw for 4(8)Aw-cxw from podr-, prAw- (180 D.) go: fut. woreda: (806), 2 aor. 
Eyodor, perf. uéuBrwxa. Poetic. (V.) 

Pode shout: Boforopa: (806), iBénoa. Ion. are Bidcopat, EBwoa, BéBwpar, €Bd- 
o6yy. Cp. 69 D. 1, 489 g. 

Bb~crcoe oe Bock-, Booxe-) Seed: Boonfcw and Booxnrés Aristoph. Pécxopas 
eat. (V.) 

Botopar ee Bovde-) w. augment éfovdr- or #Bovd- (430) will, wish: Pow- 
Afropar, PeBotAnpar, UBovdAfGnv, PovAnrds, -réos Aristotle. Epic 2 perf. rpo- 
BéBovra prefer. Hom. has also Sédopzar. 

Bpax-: 2 aor. (&)Bpaxe, Bpaxeitvy resound. Epic. 

Bptxe wet: iBpefa, BéBpeypar, {Bex Oy. 

Bpliw slumber, am drowsy: Bpita. Poetic. 612. III.) 

Bptdw am heavy: Aptow, EBpica, BéBpida. Mainly poetic. 

Bpox- swallow, often w. ded, card: -€Bpote, 2 perf. -BéBpoxe, 2 aor. pass. part 
-Bpoxels. The common verb is xara-BpoyxOlfe (Aristoph.). Epic. 

Bptxe bite, grind the teeth: Bptdéw (147 c), &Bpvta, 2 aor. ¥Bpvxo». Chiefiy Ion. 

Bptx dopa: (Apix-, 486) roar: BéSpixa as pres. (poetic), dv-«Pptxyordnqv Plato, 
Bpixnbels Soph. 
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Bpw-Ow eat : 2 perf. opt. BeBpwbos A 35. Cp. BiBpdoxw. 


Btvde (8i- for Buc-) stop up, often w. éxl, rd: -Pice, -<Plca, BéBvopas, rapé- 
Buoros. Hdt. has dca-Bdvera:. Comicand Ion. (IV.) 


yoapdeo (yau-, yaue-, 485) marry (of the man): fut. yap, tynpa, yeydpnxa. 
Mid. yapéopa: (of the woman): fut. yapotdpar, tynpdpyy, yeydpnpas, v. a 
Yaperds (yaperf wife), ros 

yd-vupa (ya-) rejoice: Epic fut. yartdooopa: (w. vv of the pres. stem). Chiefly 
poetic. (IV.) 

yéywva (ywr-, yure-) 2 perf. as pres. shout: part. yeywvds Epic. Other forms 
may be referred to yeydow or yeywréw; a8 subj. yeywrw, imper. yéywre, inf. 
yeyuvéuer (Epic) and yeywvety, imperf. éyeydve: and éyéywve, 1 pl. dyeyureuy, 
fat. yeywrtow, aor. ¢yeydrnca, V. a. yeywrnréos. Poetic, occasionally in prose. 
By-form yeyevlone. 

yelvouac (yer) am born Epic; aor. éyevduny begat (poetic) yields in Hadt., 
Xen. yerrduevos, yevauérn parent. (III.) 

yerdeo (yeda- for yedac-) laugh: yerdoopar (806), tyAaca, tyeddoOny (489 e), 
xara-yfAacros. 488. 

yévro seized, Epic 2 aor. 2 476. Also = tyévero (ylyvopa). 

yndéw (yn8-, ynGe-, 485) rejoice: yéynOa as pres. ; ynOhow and éy4Onoa poetic. 

ynpé-cxe and less com. yypde (ynpa-) grow old: ynpacoopa: (806), less often 
ynphce, tyfpica, yeyfipaxa am old. 2 aor. éyjpa Epic and Ion., inf. ynpavac 
poetic, part. ynpds Hom. (687). (V.) 

ynptw (500. 1. a) speak out: ynpbcopar (806), éyfpica, éynpt@nr. Poetic. 

ylyvopat (yer, yeve-, yor, 478) become, am: yevforopas, 2 aor. tyavépyv, 2 perf. 
yéyova am, have been, yeyévnpat, yevnOhoropac rare. yivoua: Doric and New Ion. 
(89). 2aor.3 8. yévro Epic; aor. pass. éyer}nv Doric, Ion., late Att. comedy ; 
2 perf. part. yeyés (other - forms w. ya- for y» 479, 482, 578, 704 b). 

yoyré-cne (yuu, yro-) know: yvacopa: (806), 2 aor. tyvav (687) perceived, 
cyvexa, tyvecpa: (489 c), tyvaobny, yvorbficopat, yveordés (yrwrds poetic), 
-oréos. 1 aor. d»-éyywoa persuaded Hdt. Doric, New Ion. yivdoxw (89). (V.) 

y tee carve: yéyAvppar and fyAuppar (440 a). Hdt. has évéyAufa. Other 
forms are late. | 

yriuw-rw (yrauw-) bend: yrdupu, &yrapa, dv-eyrdugOny. Poetic for cdpwre. (IT.) 

odw bewail: inf. yohuerac Hom., 2 aor. yéov (yo-) Epic. Mid. yodoua: poetic: 
yohooua: Hom. 

yrdpe write: ype, typapa, ytypada, yéypappat, 2 aor. pass. typddny, 2 fut. 
pass. ypadfhoopar, fut. perf. pass. yeypdopat, ypawrds, -rlos. yeypddnca, 
Eypappa, and éypddény are late. 

yest (yevy-) grunt: ypbfopar (806, late ypttw) ; typuga, ypucrés. Mostly in 
Att. comedy. (III.) 


’a- teach, learn, no pres. : 2 aor. &aov learned, redupl. dé5ao» taught, 2 aor. mid. 
dedaécGar (SeddacGar mas.), 1 perf. Seddnxa (Sae-) have learned, 2 perf. part. 
8eSaws having learned, perf. mid. deddnuar have learned, 2 aor. pass. as in- 
trans. éddnv learned, 2 fut. pass. as intrans. dajooua shall learn; d-édyros. 
Cp. Hom. d%w shall find and &Séoxne. Poetic, mainly Epic. 

Sasr-SddAAw (Sardar-, Sacdado-) deck out: Pind. has perf. part. dedacdaduévos, aor. 
part. SadadGels, and fut. inf. dacdadkwoduer. Epic and Lyric. (III.) 
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8atiw (daiy-) rend: dattw, éddita, deSdiypuat, é3aty@nr. Epic, Lyric, Tragic. (III.} 

Sal-vuju (Sat-) entertain: Salvyv Epic imperf. and pres. imper., dalow, ESacca. Mid. 
Salyuuas feast (opt. Sacviro Q 665, cp. 750 D.), ésawdunr, aor. pass. part. 
Sa:cGels, d-Sa:ros. Poetic, rare in Ion. prose. (IV.) 

Saloua: divide: perf. 8 pl. dedalarat a 283; subj. ddyrac T 316 (for dalyras) from 
Salozas or Salw 2? Cp. daréouat. Poetic. 

dalw (dar-ww) kindle: 2 perf. 5é3na burn intrans., plup. Sede. Mid. dalopa 
burn intrans. Mainly poetic. III.) 

Sdx-veo (dax-, Snx-) bite: Shfopar (806), 2 aor. Baxov, SSnypacr, hy Onv, SaxOh- 
copa. (IV.) 

Sap-dfeo tame, subdue: fut. daudow, daudw, Saud (Hom. 38. dang and dayudg, 3 pl. 
Sapuswor, 645), aor. é3duaca. Att. prose has only Sapé{w, xcar-cSapacduny, 
GapdcoOny. Mostly poetic, rare in prose. 512, (III.) 

Sdu-vn-e (and day-vd-w ?) (dayu-, Sun-) tame, subdue: perf. mid. dédpuypai, 
pass. 1 aor. ¢544@nyv and (more commonly) 2 aor. édduny, fut. perf. Sed pHoopar. 
Poetic. 787. (IV.) 

Sap6-dvw (Sap6-, SapHe-) sleep, usu. in comp., espec. W. xard: 2 aor. -dSapGov 
(Hom. @%padov), perf. -Se84pOnxa. (IV.) 

Sardouas (Sar-, dare-) divide: Sdo(c)oua, dveBacrdpnv rare in prose (ééac- 
(o)duny Epic), dé3acpnai, dvd-3acros. dsardac@ac in Hesiod should be daréec@a:. 
Cp. 8aloua: divide. Mainly poetic and New Ion. 

Séauos appear, only imperf. Séaro ¢ 242. From a kindred root aor. dodocaro N 458. 

Sra, SBorxa, del5w (708) fear: see &-. 

SeBl(rropas frighten (rare in Att. prose): WSe8sEdpnv rare. Poetic, mainly Epic, are 
Sedlocopat, Sedloxopar, decdlocopar: fut. decdlEouar, aor. édedctduny. Derived 
from 848 (3:-). (III.) 

delSexro greeted I 224, deadéxara: n 72 (-aro A 4) are referred by some to the mid. 
of defxvus. Others read 5yx- from another root. Cp. Sexavowrro welcomed O 86. 

Sedlcxouac greet, only pres. and imperf., to be read Sydlexopac (445 D., 527 b). 
Epic. (V.) 

Selx-vipt and Secx-vb-0 (Sex-) show (418): Sel€e, Bata, S6axa, Siaypa. 
GelxOnv, SaxOfhoopar, Sexréos. Hat. has forms from dex-: -Séfw, -¢deta 
(-duny), -SéSeypar, ~e5éxOnv. (IV.) 

Séuw (Seu-, Sun-) build: Eeua, S45unyuar. Poetic and Ion. 

3épxomat (Sepx-, Sopx-, Spax-) see; 2 aor. Z3paxor, perf. 3éSopxa as pres., pass. 1 aor. 
é3¢ox On» (in tragedy) saw and 2 aor. é8pdxny saw, povd-Sepxros. Poetic. 

Sépe (Sep-, Sap-) flay: Sep&, Weipa, SHSappar, 2 aor. pass. dpnv, dparés Hom. 
Pres. Selpw (Sep-.w) Hdt., Aristoph. 

Sdxopar receive, await: Sonar, ekdpry, SéSeypar, alo-<béxOnv, dwo-Searéos. 
3éxoua: New Ion., Pindaric, and Aeolic. Fut. perf. as act. dedétoua: poetic. 
(On Epic é3éyuny, détar, 5éx0a1, 3éyperos, Hom. déyara: (3 pl.), see 634, 688. 

Ste bind (397 a): Show, Hnoa, SlSexa (Sé5yxa doubtful), S&epar, Syv, fut 
pass. SeOficopa:, fut. perf. SeBhcopat, cov-Seros, dv-ved-Syros, ovv-Seréos 
Aristoph. Mid. in prose only in comp., as wepShoopar. 

Stee (Serw ; de-, dee-) need, lack (897 a): Sehore, Wénoa, Sebénxa, SeSéqpar, seh 
Onv. Epic aor. dijcev 2 100, édetnoer « 540. Mid. Séopar want, ask (Epic 
Sevopar) : Sehoopar (Epic Sevjooua:). Impers. Set it is necessary : Ha, Sehow. 
dSénore (807 a). 
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Snpidw and 3nptw contend: éd%picoa Theocr. Mid. dSypidozar and Syptoua: as act. : 
dnptcoua: Thevcr., é5npicduny 6 76, é5nplvOn» Il 756 contended (as if from 
Snplyw), dudt-Shpiros Thuc. Epic and Lyric. 

dhw shall find, Epic pres. w. fut. meaning. Cp. da-. 

bi- (5ft-, Sre-, Scor-) fear (477 a): BWeaoa, Sona as pres., 2 perf. Sra as pres. 
(rare in the sing. ; inflection, 703). Epic forms: delsw (from Sed roa, 445 D.) 
as pres., delcouar (806), f3deca (= eS reca), Seldocxa, Sel3:a (708 D.). Hom. 
has imperf. 3lo» feared, fled from an assumed pres. dlw, 

Scarrde arbitrate (from dla:ra, but augmented as if acomp. w. double augment in 
perf., plup., and in comps. ; cp. 451): Staurfeew, Siyjrnoa (but daw-cityryoa), 
Sebiziryxa (plup. xar-eSeSig rian), SeSuyrnpar (plup. &-<ebuyrnro), SugrhOnv. 
Mid. pass one’s life: Sta:rhoropas, xar-ebiyrncdpny effected arbitration. 

Stixovde minister (from didxovos) : &&hadxdévovv, Sidxovhow, Se&taxsvyxa, Seband- 
wypat, caixovhOnv. Forms in dediy- are wrong, forms in 3- are Ion. and 
late (uncertain in classical poetry). 

&-S4-cne (for didax-cxw, 97 a) teach, mid. cause to teach, learn: 8Sédfe, 
GiSafa, SeSiSaxa, Seb(Saypar, (54x Onv, SSdfopac (808), SiSaxrds, -réos. 
Epic aor. é3:ddoxnoa (didacxe-) 447 a. (V.) 

6l-3y-i (3y-, 5e-) bind, pres. and imperf. Poetic for Se. Xen. has ddéacr. 

-§0-Sp4-oxe (5pa-) run away, only in comp. w. dé, é&: -Sphoropas (808), 2 aor. 
-paiv (-8pé, -Spalnv, -5pa% late, -Spavar, -Spds, 687), -SéSpaxa. Hat. has 
-8.idphoxw, Sphoopat, -é3pny (but -dpas), -3éipnxa. (V.) 

Si-Se-ps (dw-, 3o-) give: see 416, 421. Fut. S60, 1 aor. Sexa in s., 2 aor. orev 
dual, Bopev pl. (756), SéBenxa, SéBopar, l60nv, SoOhcopar, Sords, -réos. See 
747 ff. for pres.in Hom. and Hdt. Fut. &ddéew Epic, 2 aor. iter. dboxoy (492 a). 

3l-$y-pac (from d:-5ey-) seek (cp. fyréw) keeps n throughout in the pres. (imperf. 
3cSHunv), SeKhoopar, edignoduny. Poetic and Ion. 726 a, 741. 

S{n-us cause to flee, only in imperf. ¢»-dlecay set on Z 584. Mid. Sleuar flee, cause 
to flee, subj. Slwpac (accent 424 c, w. 2), opt. dioluny (accent 424 c, N. 2), 
inf. dles0a: referred by some to the middle of dw. Epic. 

Sex- only in 2 aor. &3ixoy threw. In Pindar and the tragic poets, 

Sepder (Sipa-, Sipn-) thirst: pres. see 304, 641: Sibhow, Hlpnoa. 

Slw: see d-. 

Sidxe pursue: Sidtopar (806) and (less well supported) Sidfe, Wlefa, SeSleya, 
re, Onv, Seonrécs. For éd:dxador see 490 D. 

Sondes (Sox-, doxe-, 485) seem, think: 8é§w, Boga, SéSoypar, xar-e86xOnv, 4-86x7- 
ros. Poetic forms are doxhow, éSédxynoa, Sedédxnuar, é50xhOny. In trimeter 
Aristoph. uses only the shorter forms. 

douréw (Sour-, doure-) sound heavily: é80éwnoa, 2 perf. déd0ura fell. Epic aor. 
éyiotrnca. Poetic. 

Spdrropua (Spay-) seize: eSpatduny, Sé3payya:. (IIT.) 

Spdeo do: Sphcw, Spica, SlEpaxa, SSpApar (SéSpacua, 489 e, doubtful), dpé- 
oOnv, Spacrtos. 

Spéwe pluck: &pepa, 2 aor. Mparoy Pind., d-3perros Aesch. Cp. 3péx-rw poetic, 

Sévapa: am able, can (augment usually éduy-, but also 4dur-, 430): Suvfeopas, 
SeSévnpar, lSuvhOnv, Svvards. Pres. 2 8. Sévacar, dévg poetic, bry Ion. 
(466 a, w. 2), imperf. Géve (é3éraco late), aor. pass. éd3urdcOyy Epic, New 
Ion., Pind. (489 g). 
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Se enter, go down, sink, cause to enter (trans. generally in comp. w. dxé or 
card (819): also 56-yw (Ion., poetic, rare in Xen.) enter: -Séoe trans., -iea 
trans., 2 aor. tv intrans. (p. 140), SéS0na intrans., -8é6¢na trans., -SéSvpas, 
-4560nv, -Sv0fcropas Aristoph., -Suréos. Fut. mid. Sécogas, aor. mid. -<S0cduqy 
(Epic also édteéunr, 542 D.). Hom. 2 aor. opt. 36m and éxdiuer (758 D). 


ddg@Gn N 548, aor. pass., was hurled (?), possibly from rar- (idwrw) ; some- 
times referred to dxrw or to &ropas. 

ihe permit, let alone: Wow, doa (481), elixa (448), efapar, clAOny, Soop 
pass. (808), éaréog. Epic pres. also eldw, imperf. % E517, aor. aca; Hat. 
does not augment. 

tyyvde pledge: the forms in 4yyv- are better than those in éveyu- or éyyeyr-; 
see 453 a. 

byelpe (eyep-, eyop-, éyp-, 386) wake, rouse: .tyepG, Hyapa, 2 perf. typhyopa 478, 
705 am awake (for éy-7yopa, but p is also redupl.), éyfyyeppas, tyfp@yy, 2 aor. 
mid. hypépynv awoke, tyepréos, éyeprés Aristotle. Hom. 2 perf. 3 pl. éypyédp- 
Oao., imper. é¢ypiyyopGe (for ~yopeGe), inf. éyphyop@ar or ¢ypryépGa: (for 
~yopo@ac:). (III.) 

byxeprd{eo praise: tyxapidce and tyxepidcopa: (806), dvexeplaca, tyxexaplaxa, 
byxexaplacpar, évexwudocdny Hdt. 612. III.) 

%w eat: poetic for dela. 

Hopa. (¢3- for ced-, cp. sedeo) sit, usu. xa0-lopar (which is less common than 
aa0-Qopar): dxad-eféunv (450), xal-<S00pa. (539 b), eodguny rare in prose, 
xaG-coriog. Fut. é¢-doconac trans, « 455, aor. écodunry and decodunry Epic. Act. 
aor. Epic eloa (imper. focoy or elvoy, inf. evar, part. &oas). See tiw. (IIL) 

Siro (26ed-, Efede-) and GA wish: imperf. always 4@edowv in Att. ; &cAferw, or 
Ocdfjorw (rare) ; nOdAnoa (subj. Hearfoe or CaAdtow, opt. Wedfcauws or bArf- 
cayu), NeAnxa. The commoner Att. form is @@& except in the iambic 
trimeter of tragedy, and in formulas as Gp» Beds Ory. 

(fo (fot ofeb-1dyw, 128) accustom: t& (539 ce), eOvra (431), ccna (443), 
aOropar (1946), alOicOnv, eroréos, -rés Aristotle. 612. (III.) 

£6w (for ofe8w, 123) am accustomed : pres. part. f@w» being accustomed only in 
Hom., 2 perf. e&le@a (443, 563 a) am accustomed, 2 plup. «lé0y (perf. Ze6a, 
plup. édéea Hdt.). See (fe. 

atSov saw: see [5- and épde. 

alud{o (elxad-) liken, conjecture augments to y«- rather than to eix- in Att. prose 
(487): yYuafov, eledow, xara, yxarpa: (efxacuat?), qxdoOny, elxacOhcopas, 
elxnacrés, dw-evxacrréos. Fut. mid. -exdcopa: sometimes as act. 

exo yield: at€o, elfa, twr-axréos. On efxafoy see 490. 

elxw (elx-, olx-, ix-; for fecx-, etc.) resemble, appear (no pres. in use): ee rare, 
2 perf. fo.a as pres. 443, 502 a (impers. lowe it seems): tolxe, lolecoams, 
dorndvar (poet. elxévar), tovceds, neut. «lxdg fitting (elxds chiefly poetic; also 
Platonic); 2 plup. égxn and yun. elxe seemed likely (2 520) may be imperf. : 
some regard it as perf. or plup. For forxa, éolxw, éoreds Hdt. has olxa, ofxes, 
olxds. Forms of the s«:-conjugation are &xrov, étxrn»y Hom., foryuerm Att. 
poets, eftao: mainly in Att. poeta (704d.). Cp. étexw. 

el\éw or eldéw roll up, pack close, mostly Epic. elAédoua: Hdt., cve-ecddouar Ken.. 
dw-el\nua: Hdt., dv-er4Onv Thuc. 
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«OX roll pres. act. and pass. in Att. (rare). Cp. Draw. 

etXhdw (fecdu- for é--druv-) roll, cover, gather up: el\dow, dripar. Cp. drdw. 
Poetic and Ion. 

dhw (A&- for fed-, cp. volvere) roll up, drive together: no pres. act. (fA\ouas 
Hom.), fica and fedoa, Fedkuar, 2 aor. pass. édr\y» and GAny (8 pl. Ade», inf. 
dAfjvat, drfperat, part. ddels). Homeric. 

eluapra: it is fated: see uelpopuat. 

atul am: fut. lropasr (806). See p. 211. 

elusr go: see p. 212. 

elwov (éx- for cer-,) said, 2 aor. (alwe, elwoupt, alerd, elretv, aladv), Epic feroy 
and efrecxoy. First aor. alra rare in Att. (etwatgs, imper. elwov, inf. elrac Hdt., 
part. efras Hdt. and late Att.), %era poetic; 1 aor. mid. dr-erdun»y New 
Ion. Other tenses are supplied from efpw. 629. (VI.) 

elpye shut in or out, also elpyvipe and (rarely) elpyvée (with e- from ee-, cp. 
Hom. é(f)épyw): etp§e, alpfa, alpypas, lpxOnv, alipxrdés, -réos. Fut. mid. 
epfoucas is pass. or reflex. (808). The distinction that the forms with the 
smooth breathing mean shut out, those with the rough breathing mean shut 
in, is late and not always observed in classical Att. Hom. has éépyw (in 
pres.) and &pyw shut in or out: kpta, 2 aor. Epyadoy and éépyabor, Epyua: and 
Sepypat (8 pl. Epxarat, 489 D., plup. &pxaro, éépyaro), pxOy». Hom. has éépyvi 
K 238. Hdt. usu. has gpyw (in comp.), with some forms from -¢pyriu and 
doyrvbw. Old Att. forms in épy-, épy- are doubtful : Soph. has -épgw, Eptera: ; 
Plato -¢péas. 

efpopas (elp-, elpe-) ask: elpjoopas Hom. and New Ion. Hom. has also (rarely) 
dpé(¢)w, subj. dpelouer (= dpedouev) A 62; and épé(¢)opuac, imper. Epeco or épeto 
A 61] (650). Att. fut. ipheopa: and 2 aor. apépyv presuppose a pres. Epopat, 
which is supplied by tperde. 

elope (ép- for cep-, cp. Lat. sero) join: rare except in comp. w. dwé, dd, od», 
etc. : aor. -eipa (Ion. -epoa), perf. -eipxa, perf. mid. fepuac Epic. 

ep Hom. say (ép-, py- for cep-, fen-, cp. Lat. verbum), for which pres. Att. 
uses Aéye, dnpl and (esp. in comp.) &yopeseo: fut. ép@, aor. supplied by etwev, 
perf. elpyxa (= fe-fpy-xa), perf. pass. dpnpar, aor. pass. dpphOny, fut. pass. 
AnOhoopar, fut. perf. elpfhoopa, v. a. dnrés, -réos. Jon. are épdw fut., elpéOn 
(but n6fva:) aor. pass. 

elca seated: see Ifw. 

te xw (= fe-fix-oxw, from redupl. ¢:x-) liken (also loxw) : imperf. Hom. #icxor and 
Sicxoy; perf. mid. wrpoofita: art like Eur., plup. Hom. fixro and dixro have 
been referred by some to efxw. Poetic, chiefly Epic. (V.) 

eleo8a: see F6w. 

daxrnordfe call an assembly - augments éf-exAnolafoy or nx-KAno lafov, etc. (453 a). 

Batve (from éAa-m-w, 523 ©) drive, march: O@ (589 b), fAaca, -cAfpaxa 
(w. dad, €&), AfrAapar, RAE, Uaréos, éé-4daros Hom., dards Aristotle. Aor. 
mid. qAardpny rare. Fut. dddoow y 427, éddwor Hom. (645), éAdow rarely in 
mas. of Xen., perf. é\}\aoua: Ion. and late, plup. #AnAdunv (Hom. 3 pl. édndd- 
Zaro or ddyAdaro or éAndAddaro), AAdoOny Hdt., Aristotle (489 g). érAdw is 
rare and poetic. (IV.) 

Ddyyo examine, confute: Udyfe, Hrcyfa, Usrcypar (407), Pty Ony, cy Oforo- 
par, Acyxréos. 
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é\ediiw raise the war-cry, shout: #\éuga Ken. 612. (III.) 

Areritw whirl, turn round: édduga, édedly nv. Poetic. 512. (IIT.) 

Klrre (Atx- for fedex-) roll (rarely «tA(rre) ; sometimes written é\-: Ade, 
@rrka (481), eArrypar (448), etry Ony, df-eXixOfooua: Aristotle, elAucrés. Epic 
aor. mid. éi:fduny. Epic é\éhcro, de xOnoay should be éeA-. elAleow is the 
usual form in Hdt. III.) 

inc draw (é\x- for oedx-; most tenses from éAxv-; édxdéw late), often w. dx, 
d, xard, obv: feo, CAxvea (431), xad-<Anvna (443), -eAnvopas (489 c), 
-Antrtny, -cAxveOfhoopa:r, daréos, cvv-cxverios. Fut. dActow Ion. and 
late. By-form éAxéw Epic. 

fiw (fedx-) cause to hope, mid. (also éé\wopa:) hope like wl{e : 2 perf. as 
pres. fohwa (= fefodwa), 2 plup. éddAmrea, v. a. d-eXwros. Mainly Epic. 

Abe roll: &éocOnvy Hom. (= &fdv-cOyr), 489 e. Cp. elrdw. 

dude vomit: tpoSpar (806), Apera. 

évalpw (évap-) Kill: 2 aor. fvapor. 1 aor. mid. éynpdyny as act. Poetic. (TII.) 

évapliw slay, spoil: évaplitw, évdpita, xar-nrdpicpat, xar-nvaple@yy. Poetic. 512. 
(IIT.) 

dy-cSpe600 waylay, lie in ambush regular: fut. mid. as pass. (808). 

év-éxrw and évrérw (éy + cex-, ow-, ore-) say, tell: én-crhow and évipa (érl-crw ?), 
2 aor. &x-cwor (évl-crw, évl-crouun, imper. évl-cwes or En-ore, 2 pl. Eewere for 
éy-orere, inf. ém-creiy and év-orduer). Poetic. 

érfvoGe defect., w. pres. and imperf. meaning: sit on, be on, grow on, lie on. 
In comp. w. ér{in Hom. Epic. Connected by some w. drfpode. 

évin-rw (évir) chide: 2 aor. évéviroy and 4»-tx-aror (448 D.). Epic also éviecw. 
Poetic, chiefly Epic. (II.) 

&y-vtus (& for cec-, cp. ves-tio) clothe, pres. act. only in comp., in prose d&pq- 
dvvipr: Gphr-O (539), qydl-era (450), nrdlerpar (489 d). Epic forms: 
imperf. xara-elyvor, fut. foow and -éow, aor. éooa and -eca, mid. pres. inf. 
ér-elyveGac Hadt., fut. -decopar, aor. éo(o)duny and decodunp for é-cpecceuy, 
perf. foua: and efua: (part. eluévos in tragedy). Cp. 489 D. The simple verb 
is poetic, mainly Epic. (IV.) 

iv-oyAéw harass has double augment (451): Hv-dxAouw (é>dx ou» Aristotle), 
iv-oyAfore, Hv-6yAnoa, Hy-oxAnpas. 

Kerd{e investigate: Uerdow (rarely ferd, 580 d), efhraca, Efraxa, Efracpas, 
lnracOny, eracOhoopa, éferacréos. 512. ITI.) 

dora, seem, resemble; see efxw. 

dopréfa keep festival: édpraca (for hop-, 84). Ion. dprdtw. 

éx-avpéw and éx-auploxw (adp-, adpe-) enjoy (Epic and Lyric) are both rare: 
2 aor. éraipoy. Mid. éravploxopa: Ion., poetic, rare in Att. prose: érauphoopai, 
éxnupduny rare, 2 aor. érnupéuyy. (V.) 

érerhvoGe: See évf}rode. 

driPovdetba plot against: regular, but fut. mid. as pass. (808). 

bwlorapa: understand (726): 2 8. érloracm, éwicrg and érieryg poetic (465 a, 
N. 2), -ewlorea: Hat. ; subj. drlorepasr (accent, 424 c, x. 2), opt. émoralaqy, 
bwlorraco (accent, 424 c, n. 2), imper. érlore (érleraco poetic and New Ion. ), 
imperf. ymordypyny, nrlorace and Hrlerw (450, 465 b, n. 1), fut. énor§eo 
par, aor. Hmorheny, Vv. a. ériotyrés. Distinguish é¢-(grapa: from é¢-torquc. 

Exw (cer-, ox-) am busy about, usu. w. dypl, did, ewl, perd, wept (simple only in 
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part.) : imperf. -efroy (Epic also -eroy w. no augm.), fut. -¢yw, 2 aor. -éowor 
for é-o(e)xor (cd, -cwotu, -owdy, -cweiv), BOT. pass. repi-4gOny Hdt. The 
act. forms are poetic, Ion. (imperf. and fut. also Xenophontic). Mid. tropa 
Sollow: dwépny (431), dhbopas, 2 aor. dowdpny (owSpar, orroluny, oret, owe 
oOar, owdpevos). Hom. has oxeio for orod, For forwpa, eorolunr, dorésOw, 
etc., following an elided vowel in the mss. of Hom. we probably have, not a 
redupl. aor. without augment (éox- for ce-ow-), but wrong readings for ord- 
pas etc. with the vowel of the preceding word unelided. 

érprduny bought: see rpia- (416). 

tpaya: (poetic) deponent pass., pres. in prose supplied by épde (épa- for épac-) : 
imperf. fjpev (jpduny poetic) ; aor. npdoOny fell in love, 489 e (hpac(o)duny 
poetic), fut. épar@joopa: poetic, dpacrds, éparés poetic. 

ipydfopar (¢epy-) work, augments to 4- and e/- (431, 482), redupl. to el- (443) : 
MWPyatopny, ipydcopas, npyardpuny, dpyacpat, ypydceOny, ipyacthcopas, ipya- 
orfos. In Hdt. without augment and reduplication. 612. (III.) 

Epyw: see epye. 

épdw (from ceptw = fepy-qw, 511) work, do (also Epdw): Uptw, Epta, 2 perf. Lopya 
(= fefopya), 2 plup. édpyea (= é¢efopyea) Epic, ébpyea Hdt. Ion. and 
poetic ; cp. pétw. (IIT.) 

EpelSa prop: Fpaca, épfpeouac Hdt. (for Hom. épypésarat, -aro some read épnpl- 
Sarat, -aro), plup. hpihpecro, hpelaOnr, epeloona: Aristotle, épeoduny Hom. 
Hippocr. has -#pexa, -hpecuar, épnpeloeraz. Mainly poetic. 

dpelxw (épecx-, épix-) tear, burst: peta, 2 aor. Hpcxow trans. and intrans., épjprypar. 
Poetic and New Ion. 

épelrw (éperw-, épiw-) throw down: épelyw, Hpewva, 2 aor. Hpuroy, 2 perf. -ephpura 
have falien Epic (plup. épépswro Z 15), hpeipOny, 2 aor. pass. épirny. Ion. 
and poetic. 

épéoaw (per-) row: 5:-fper(c)a Hom. Late prose has épéoow and épérrw. (IIT) 

épéw ask Epic: see efpoua:. 

épdalvw (épdar-) contend Epic (III. IV.). épidjcacdar Y 792 (v. 1. épth}poacbac) 
as if from épidéouar. By-form ép:dpalyw Epic. 

dpifw (épd-) contend: fpir(c)a, éphpiopat, épords. Poetic. (III.) 

Epoua: ask: see elpopa. 

tipwe (cepr-) and épréfw creep augment to e- (431): dpwov, tb-<pye, dpirvca, 
épreréy a beast. 

dppes (épp-, éppe-) go away, go (to destruction), perish: ipptce, hppyoa, alo- 
hppnxa. - 

ipvyy-dvew cast forth, eruct: pres. Att., poetic, New Ion., 2 aor. fpvyov. Cp. 
épevyouos Epic, New Ion.: épedtoua: Hippocr. (806). (IV.) 

épéxw hold back: épttw, Rpvta (also Xen.), 2 aor. #pbxaxoy (448 D.). Epic, 
poetic, New Ion. Hom. has also épixdvw, épixavdw. 

Eptuar (for ceptyar) and efpuyac (for écpiuar) protect Epic: pres. 8 pl. elptara 
and elpédara: (for efpyyra:), inf. e(f)pveGa:; imperf. e(Q)piro, elptaro (for 
epurro); fut. e(l)pto(c)ouar; aor. e(l)pua(o)dunry, perf. Epdro Hesiod. ‘The 
pres. and imperf. are often taken as pi-forms of éptoya:. By-form bo- 
Hat, J. v. 

dptw (fepu-, ¢pu-) draw: augments to el- (431D): fut. épdw Hom. ; aor. e(f)- 
puo(o)a Hom. Mid. éptopa: draw to one’s self: éptocopat, e(l)pyc(o)dpny, 
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elpipar and efpvepa: 489 d (3 pl. elptara: and elpdara), plup. elpduyr (3 pl 
elpbaro), e(1)ptc@n» Hippocr., épuerés Soph. Epic and Ion. elpéw is poetic 
(esp. Epic) and New Ion. Late fut. épto(c)w. 

dpxopas (épx-, €X0-, édevd-, érv8-) go, come: édeboouat, 2 aor. RAGov, 2 pert. 
AfAvéa. In Att. Joxopza: is common only in indic.; subj. Epic and [on.; 
opt. (in comp.) Xen. ; imper. Epic; inf. Epic, Tragic, Ion., in comp. in Att 
prose rarely ; part. poetic, in comp. in Att. prose. Imperf. 4px6un” uncomp. 
is rare. For the above tenses Att. prose uses te, tous, U0, lévar, ldv, fa simple 
and in comp. (but not dwcévar for twépx Gera flatter). Fut.: Att. prose uses 
atu (774), &dlfopar or Hw for éXedcoua: (which is Epic, Ion., Tragic) ; 2 aor. 
%dvGoy poetic ; 2 perf. é\AAovda or elAfAovda Epic, &rAHAvper, -vre in Comic and 
Tragic fragments; 2 plup. é\nAdde Epic. (VL) 

do-Olee (for ¢8-6:-w) eat: imperf. qo drov, fut. Hopar (541, 806), 2 aor. Iayor, 
perf. t&fSoxa, xat-<5fSerpar, Weords, -riog. Epic are Zdpuera: pres., ddydus 
2 perf. part., ¢3430ua: (?) perf. pass.; 43¢08m» Comic, Hippocr., Aristotle. 
(VI.) &6w Epic and poetic, w Epic, poetic, and Ion. 

doridw entertain augments and reduplicates to el- (431, 443). 

evdw sleep, rare in prose, which usually has xa€-«0Se: imperf. é4&0-evSev and 
xad-n0Sov (450), fut. nad-evShoe, v. a. xa@-cvinréos. evdw is chiefly poetic 
and Ion. (imperf. efdo» and nidor). 

avepyeréo do good. The augmented form ednp- is to be rejected (452). 

ebp-loxw (eip-, edpe-) find: etphow, 2 aor. qvpow or evpow (imper. ebpé, 424 b), 
nipyxa or eipryxa, eipnpar, cbpdOnv, ebpePficopar, eiperds, -Thos ; eXpduy» Hesiod. 
The augment is nv- or ed- (487). (V.) 

ebdhpalve (evgpar-) cheer: ebdpavd, nthpava. Mid. rejoice: «t}pavotgpa: and 
etdpav0fcopar, nidpdvOnv. The augment is also ed- (487). (IIT.) 

etxopar pray, boast: ebfopar, ni€dpny, niypas, eturdés, -réos Hippocr., dax-edyeros 
Aesch. The augment is also ed- (437). 

éxOalpw (éxOap-) hate: éxGapd, éxBapotpa: (808), FxOnpa, éxGapréos. Epic and 
poetic. (III.) 

&x Ow hate, $yGouac: only pres. and imperf. Poetic for dw Odvopas. 

qe (éx-, for cex-, and ox-, sxe-) have, hold: imperf. atxov (431), Heo or cx fre 
(1911), 2 aor. éo ov for é-0 (e) x-ov (ox &, oyolny or -oxorps, ox és, oxetv, oer), 
érxyxa, wap-loynpa, ixréos, dva-cyerds, -rhos. Mid. txopar hold by, am 
near: topar (sometimes pass., 808), and oxfeopas (often in comp.), 2 aor. 
doy épny usu. in comp. (oxSpat, cxoluny, cxod, ox éfoGar, ox dpeves), used as 
pass. for éox¢6n» (late). Epic forms are perf. cv»-dxw«a (for -ox-ox-a) B 218, 
plup. pass. éw-wxyaro were shut M 340. Poetic is 2 aor. foxeGo» (490 D.). 
See dparéxe, dvéxw, tbmo xvéopar. By-form toxo for oi-o(e)x-w. 

the (dy-, eve-) cook, boil: Aphoopar (dyjow Comic), Fynoa, ép0ds (for éydes), 
ébyrés, fy nua: Hippocr., 7y%6n» Hdt. The pres. éyvéw is not Att. 


"Sdw (£8) live ({a-, fy-, 395): (ffs, 9): Imperf. ov, fut. {foe and [heopa. 
For late U{yoa, Efyxa Att. has éPlev, BeBlaxa. Blacopa: is commoner than 
Lfropar. fww Epic, New Ion., dramatic. See 522 b, 641 and D. 

Leby-vips (ferry-, fvy-, cp. Lat. jugum) yoke: tebge, Nevfa, Nevypas, Reox bp 
rare, 2 aor. pass. &éynv. (IV.) 

tée (se- for feo-) boil Cintrans. in prose): ava-flrw, Yera, dx-efecuas Hippocr. 
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Lév-vips (fw, 781) gird: Beoa, Bopar (Att. inscr.) and Qeopa (preferred in 
mss.). (IV.) 


hBd-one come to manhood, }Pée am at manhood : id-nBhow, hPyoo, wap-4APyxa. 
Epic #Bdorra, etc. (648). (V.) 

trrepéGouac am collected : see dyelpes. 

§Sona: am pleased: ho Ohoopar (812), fobny, aor. mid. joduny ¢ 858. fiw (Foa) 
is very rare. 

HStve (hdur-) sweeten: HSiva, HSvepar, HASbvOny, hSvyrdos. III.) 

hepéSoxae am raised: see alpe. 

Fuca sit: see 789. 

hp say: see 792. 

Rute sink, bow: pica, br-eur-huvce X 491 from éu-nuixce with » inserted. 
Poetic, mostly Epic. 

qTrépar from #rrdouac (Ion. éoooimae from éoodopar:) am vanquished: regular, 


but fut. §rrfwopas and ArrnOqcopa: (812). 


OdAAc (8a-) bloom, rare in prose: &adde made grow Pind., 2 perf. ré0yda (as 
pres.) is poetic. By-form 6ad\40w (490). III.) 

Odq-re (dad-, 1252) bury: Odo, Baya, rapper, 2 aor. pass. brédny, 2 fut. pass. 
wabheouni. fut. perf. reBGopar, Samréos ; 1 aor. pass. €9dp0ny Ion. (rare). (IL) 

Cavpdfe (Pauvy-ad-) wonder, admire: fut. Gavpdcoopas (806), otherwise regular. 
612. IIL.) 

Gelvw (Ger-) smite: bevd, UGerva Epic, 2 aor. &eroy. Poetic (and in Att. comedy). 
III.) 

Cee wish: see Hie. 

Ccpamebe serve, heal: regular, but fut. mid. Geparredoropas is usu. pass. (808). 

CLpopar warm myself (in prose only pres. and imperf.), fut. 6¢pooua:r 7 28 (586), 
2 aor. pass. as intrans. é0épnr (only in the subj. depéw p 23). 

Odeo (Oev-, Ger-, Ov-, 503) run: Oabcopar (806). Other forms supplied by other 
verbs (see tpéxe@). 

O- in AjcOa milk, éOnoduny sucked. Epic. 

Oyw-: see rad¢-. 

Oy—y-dvw (Ory-) touch: Oltouac (806), 2 aor. FOvyov, d-fxros. Poetic, rare in 
prose (Xen.). (IV.) 

Ordw bruise, break: O\dow, Udaca, réO\acpar (489 c) Theocr., ¢@\deOny Hip- 
pocr., O™racrés. Ion. and poetic. See drdw. 

OAtBes (GXiB-, OAZB-, 501) press: Wripa, rOAlha, WAtSEnyv, 7 é4GAcu par and éOAtBne 
Aristotle. Fut. mid. @Atvoua: Hom. 

Ovy-cuee, older Ovh-cxe (Gar, On-, 492, 526 b) die: dwo-Cavodpar (806), 2 aor. 
éa-@avov, révynxa am dead, 2 perf. ré@varov (704 c), fut. perf. reOvijgw (659 a, 
1958), @vyrds. In prose regularly dwo-Ovyoxne in fut. and 2 aor., but always 
THvnxa. (V.) 

Opfirree (Opax-, rpax-) disturb: Wpaga, é6p4x0nv» Soph. See rapdrre. Mostly 
poetic. TIT.) 

Opate break, bruise: Spatomw, Wpavoa, rpavpar and réOpavopar (489 c), @pad- 
obnyv. 

Opow-re (Opvd-, 126 g and nN.) crush, weaken: r&puppar, d0p’pOn» Aristotle, 2 aor. 
pass. érpt¢ny Hom., tv-Opumrros. Optwropat put on airs. (IT ) 
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Op-cxw and Opw-oxw (Opw-, Pop-, 492) leap: -~Gopotua: (806; w. dwép) poetic, 
2 aor. €6opov. Mainly poetic. By-form Ooproua: Hdt. (V.) 

Obe (Gv-, G-, 500. 1 a) sacrifice: Obra, Bica, rHuxa, rHvpar, tréOny, Ovrécs. 

6éw and Géyw rush poetic: in the classical language only pres. and imperf. 
Guvéw Hesiod. 


laiyw (lav-) warm: tnva, idvOny without augm. Epic and Lyric. (III.) 

idd\dAw (iad-) and iddA\dAw send: -cadd, (ra without augm. Epic. Poetic (comp. 
with ériin Aristoph.). (III) 

— laxéw and ldxw (for fifaxw) sound, shout: laxjow, idynoa, 2 perf. part. dud- 
taxvia. Hom. has both fayov and faxorv. For Jax- in tragedy laxx- is com- 
monly written. Poetic, mainly Epic. 485d. 

i3-, el8-, of8- (for fid-, etc.) in «Sev saw from ¢-¢:dor 481 (Se, orp, (5é, [Seiv, 
Sev), fut. oropar shall know (Epic eld4ow), plup. Yn or ySaw knew (794 £.), 
lorios. Mid. efSoua: seem, resemble Epic, poetic, New Ion. : eleduny and 
dacduny, 2 aor. eldduny saw Epic, poetic, Hdt., wpo~8er8a. Thuc. oé8- in 
otSa, 794 ff. | 

lpbw sweat: idpwow, pwoa. For the contraction to w instead of ou (18paei, etc.) 
see 898. Epic lipdw, lipwouca, etc. 

iSp$e place (Epic i3ptw) : often comp. w. card: -Sp6ce, -tSptoa, -{Spuxa, f5ps- 
par, tSpb@ny (l3pireny Epic), Sptréos. 

te-uar (fie-, cp. Lat. in-vi-tus) strive : usu. in comp., as wap-texat beg. The forms 
are like those from the mid. of fy send (cp. 778). Epic aor. éeocdyuqr and 
elod uny. 

Uw (for oi-7 (e)d-w, cp. sedeo) seat, usu. sit, mid. ffouar sit, classic only in pres. and 
imperf. Mainly Ionic and poetic. See na@({o, xa(Yopa:, the usual forms in 
prose. See also Yopar, xa@npar sit. By-form l{dvw seat, place. III.) 

Ens (o-on-ps) send: fow, yxa, 2 aor. elrov, etc., clxa, eluasr, dOnv, @horonm, 
érés, éréos (except pres. all forms in comp. in prose). For inflection and syn- 
opsis, see 777 ff. 

lxvdoyas (ix-) come, in prose usu. d¢-cwlopar: dd-(fopar, 2 aor. de-indpyy, 
&d-typar. Uncomp. txvotpevos suitable (rare). The simple forms lxréoua:, 
ttouat, txéuny are poetic. Connected forms are poetic txw (imperf. Ixo», aor. 
lov) and ixdyw, only pres. and imperf. (Epic and Tragic). (IV.) 

thé-oxo-pat (ia-) propitiate: Drdcopas, thacdpyy, trdoOny (489 e). Epic aor. 
thacodpny, Epic pres. also tAdowar. (V.) 

Tne (idAn-, Da- for o-cAy-, ot-oda-) am propitious: pres. imper. FAG or Pah, 
perf. Anca. Mid. Mapyac propitiate. Epic. 

Dw (Mdropac) roll: Tha. See eltéw and efAw. (III or IV.) — 

ludoow (lpavr-) lash: tuac(o)a Epic. (ITI.) 

tuelpw (iuep-) and tyelpouar desire: tyepdun» Epic, tuépOyr Hdt., tueprés. Poetic 
and Ion. (III.) 

trraya fly: (725, 726 a): see whropa. 

tcaus : Doric for ofSa know : logs (or floats), tari, taper, Coare, toarri, part. foas. 

toxw liken (= fix-cxw) : see éfoxw. 

tornps (orn-, ora-) set, place: orhow shall set, ternoa set, caused to stand, 
2 aor. ternv stood, 1 perf. loryxa stand (= ce-crnxa), plup. elerhxy stood 
(éorfun, rare, 444 b), 2 vert. leraroy stand (417), perf. mid. fevapas rare. 
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fat. perf. éiorige shall stand (754 a, 1958), aor. pass. lordOny was set, Vv. a. 
orarés, -réos. For the inflection see 416, for dialectal forms of present see 
747 D. ff. Epic 1 aor. 3 pl. foracay and ferncay, 2 aor. 8 pl. Soray (inf. 
orhuerat), 2 perf. inf. éorduer and écrdyevar, part. écraws and écrews. Iterat. 
imperf. foracxe, 2 aor. ordoxe (495 8). 819. 

loxvalve (lsxv»ax-) make dry or lean: -oxvavrd (-obna:), fox vava Aesch. (644 a, 
tsxvnva Ion., also Att. ?), tox»dv@nyv Hippocr., -~cxavréos Aristotle. III.) 

(exw (for ot-0(e)x-w), have, hold: see txe. 


kad- (xade-) in Hom. xexaday depriving, xexadjow shall deprive. Not the same 
as xad-(kjdw). xexadduny withdrew may be from xdfw. 

kalalpe (xaGap-) purify : xabapd, éxdOnpa (and éxdéapa ?), kexdSapyar, dxaldpOny, 
xa@apréos Hippocr. (III.) 

xaOdfoper: see iLopar. 

nabetSer sleep: see evdw. 

x@ynpar: see 790. 

cable set, sit : imperf. &cdOfov (450), fut. nabcd (539), aor. dxdSiora or xaSteoa. Mid. 
kaOl{opar sit: dxab{opnv, nadtLhoopar (521), dkabiocdpynv. Hom. has imperf. 
xdOcfov OF xaMifor, aor. xaGetoa and xdGioa, Hdt. xaretca. See t{w, Yopar. (1V.) 

kal-vupar excel : perf. xéxaopat (xexaduévos Pind.). Poetic. (IV.) 

calew (xay-, kom) Kill: xavd, 2 aor. Exavov, 2 perf. xéxova (xara-xexovéres Xen.). 
Poetic. (III.) 

kale (for xatrw from xaf-iw; kav-, kaf-, xai-) and «fe (uncontracted, 396) 
burn, often w. éy, card: xatoew, avon, -Kékauka, kécavpar, éxadOny, -xavb4- 
copat, -kavrég. 2 aor. na Epic, poetic (part. «jas Epic, «é&s Att.), 2 aor. 
pass. éxdyny burned (intrans.) Epic and Ion. The mss. show «alw in tragedy, 
Thuc., and in Xen. usu., «dw in Aristoph., Isocr., Plato. 620. (III.) 

Kadte (xade-, xAn-) call: nad& (539 a), exdrcoa, xéxAnna, kéeAnpar am called 
(opt. 711 c), &AhOny, fut. pass. KcAnOhoopar (xadodpar S. El. 971), fut. perf. 
kexAfoopat shall bear the name, xAnrés, -rlog. Aecolic pres. xédAnu, Epic 
inf. xadfhyevar; fut. xadkéw Hom., xadréow Aristotle, aor. éxdXeooa Hom. 
Iterative xadéecxoy, xadéoxero. Epic pres. xt-x\%}-oKw. 

Kahow-re (xadvf-) cover (in prose usu. in comp. w. -dw6, é», etc.): Kariya, 
éxdduba, cexdAuppar, exarkiOny, caduwrrdés, cuy-cadurrdos poetic. (II.) 

Kdu-veo (kapu-, xun-) labour, am weary or sick: xapoSpat (806), 2 aor. éxapov, 
xéxpynxa, diwo-xpyréos. Epic 2 aor. subj. also xexduw, 2 aor. mid. éxaysunp, 
2 perf. part. cexunws. (IV.) 

kapw-reo (xaum-) bend: xdyo, xapa, xéxappa, dcdppOny, xcaypwrds. IL.) 

katryyopée accuse: regular. For augment, see 453, 

xagp-e- pant, in Epic 2 perf. part. cexapyas. 

xeddv-voyu: see oxeddvvDpr. 

xei-pas lie: xeloopar. See 791. 

xelpw (xep-, xap-) shear : xep@, ixapa, kékappat, dwo-xapréos Comic. Epic aor. ixepoa 
(544 b), aor. pass. éxép@ny Pind., 2 aor. pass. éxdpyy (Hdt.) prob. Att. III.) 

xelw split: Epic xelwy & 425. 

cela and xéw wish to lie down. Epic. Cp. «etpar. 

cehadéw roar: xedadficw, xekddnoa. By-form Hom. xeAddw in pres. part. Epic 
and Lyric. 
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kedebwo command: xedebora, ixdcvera, xexfAevaa, xexdevopar (489 c), excreta bny, 
wapa-xehevo-rds, 51.0-KeAevoriog. 

x&\dw (xer-) land: né\ow (536), Exedoa. Poetic = Att. ox&dArAw. = (IIT. ) 

xédopat (Ked-, Kede-, KA-) Command : Kedhoopat, Exehnoduny, 2 aor. éxexddpyy (448 D., 
549 D.). - Poetic = Att. xedevo. 

xevréw (xevr-, xevre-, 485) goad : xevricw, éxévrngca, xexéwrnyuac Hippocr., éxerr hoy» 
late Att., cuy-xerrnOjoopac Hdt., xeorés Hom., aor. inf. xéssa: Hom. for 
keyroa. Poetic and New Ion. 

kepdv-vopt and xepar-viw (xepa-, xpa-) mix: ixépaca, xékpapas, dxphOnv and dxepd- 
oOnv (48) 2), xparéos. Ion. are &xpnoa (éxépacoa poetic), xéxpnyar, éxphoyr. 
By-forms xepdw and xepalw, and xipynu and xprydw. (1V.) 

wepSalve (Kxepd-, xepde-, xepdar-) gain: KepSave, ixépddva (544 4), mpoo-xendpSyxa. 
Hdt. has fut. xepdjooua, aor. éxépdnva and éxépdnoa (5238 h). (HII. IV.) 

xedOw (xev0-, xv0-) hide: xedow, txevoa, Epic 2 aor. &«vOoy and redupl. 2 aor. 
in subj. xexvOw, 2 perf. xéxev@a as pres. (in Trag. also am hidden, and 80 xeéfw 
in trag.). Epic by-form xevédvw. Poetic. 

Khdw (xnd-, xnde-, xad-) distress: xndtow, éxhSnoa, 2 perf. xéxnda as pres., sorrove. 
Poetic. Mid. xfSopar am concerned: xexadjooua: Hom., éxndecduynry Aesch. 

KypSrre (kypix-) proclaim: «yptfwo (147 c), dchpuga, drve-nexfptxa, xachpoypas, 
duenptxOny, fut. pass. cnpix@fhoopar and (Eur. ) xypvtoya: (809). (IIL.) 

Ki-y-x-dvw (xex-, xexe-), Epic xiydvw, come upon, reach, find: xix4oopa: (806), 
2 aor. Excxov, Epic éxtxnoduny, d-xlynros. Hom. has 2 aor. pass. éxlyq» as 
intrans. : xcxjw (MSS. -elw), xexelny, ixHvas and Kix hperat, xcxels and (mid.) 
xtxfuevos. These forms may come from a pres. xiynu (688), but they all 
have aoristic force. Poetic. (IV.) 

xl3-ynu: Bee oxeddvvtpr. (IV.) 

xt-yupas move myself. Pres. and imperf. Epic. Att. xtwe. (IV.) 

xlp-yyyu and xipycw Epic: see xepdvvtps. 

. «bxpn-pe (xpen-, xpa-) lend: ex pnca, nécpyxa, néfypypar. Fut. xpfjow Hat, 
probably also Att. Mid. borrow: txpnrdyny. 

Krdfw (xravy-, kAay-, 510) resound, clang: xddytw, xdayta, 2 aor. kcAayor, 
2 perf. xékAayya as pres., fut. perf. xexAdyfopar as fut. shall scream (581, 
806). Epic 2 perf. xexdAtyorres (657 D. 2, 700 D.). By-form xArayydrw. 
Mainly poetic. (III.) 

cdalw weep (for crarcw from Kdaf-sw: KAav-, KAag-, KAat-, KAate-), KA&e in prose 
(not contracted, 620): «kAathow or xAdfoe (nAatvcopat shall suffer for it), 
deAavoa. Poetic are xAavooduac (540), xéxAavuat, xéxNavopat, «Aavrés, 
kdavorés (?). The mas. have xcAalw in Xen. usu., cAdw in Aristoph. (IIL) 

wr\é@ break, in prose w. dvd, awd, éwl, xard, wpbs, cbv: -txAaca (488 2), -wdeka- 
opar (489 c), -exAdoOny, dva-xAacOjooua Aristotle. 

wAelo shut (Older Att. KAy@): «Aclow and KAqjoe, &Aaoa and &Ayoa, dwe- 
kécAqka, xéxAcpar and KéxAppar (xéxXecopas has some support), éxA«le-@yv 
and éAyoOny (489 e), kAcords and kAqorés. «Antw is Ion. 

wdéw-re (xkNew-, xdow-) steal: KAdpo (less often nAdyomar), ExAea, xéxdoda, xé 
KAcupat, 2 aor. pass. éxAdany, xNewrds, -réos. 1 aor. pass. éxAépény Ion. and 
poetic. II.) 

kdffw celebrate in song: kdijow, Exdkyou (Dor. éxA&ta from «dettw). Poetic. 
612. (IL) 
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Alves (xdc-»-) bend, usu. comp. w. card: -wAtw, dxAtva, céedixa late, xéxAcpas 
(491), 2 aor. pass. -exAlvyv, 2 fut. pass. -xAiwhoopa:, 1 aor. pass. éxXGyy 
poetic, éxrAlv@nr Epic, poetic, dwro-«cAcréos Aristotle. (IILI.) 

k\éw hear: imperf. &«dvoy is an old 2 aor. from an assumed pres. xAebw; 2 aor. 
imper., without thematic vowel, «Ad@ and (Epic) xéxdv& ; perf. xéxdvxa rare ; 
part. xAdyueros as adj. famous = xrvrés. Poetic. 

xvale scratch, usu. comp. W. did: -xvalow Eur., -dxvaroa, -nlxvarca, -xéxvacopas 
(489 c), -exvaloOny, -xvarorOfoopas. 

*xrdw (xv@) scrape (xva-, xyn-) (On pres. contraction xvqjs, kwh, etc. see 304, 641) 
often comp. w. xard: xvfow Hippocr., txvyoa, -xdevnopar (489 c), -cxvhoOny. 
Cp. xvalo. 

wowlalves (xoid-a»-) hollow: xokavé, éxoMava (644 a), xexolkacua: (489 h) and 
éxothdvOyny Hippocr. (III. IV.) 

woplZeo (xouid-) care for: xoprd, ldpioa, kexdpixa, kexdpiopar (usu. mid.), éxo- 
plodOnv, xopirOfoopas, xopiorées. (IIT.) 

néw-re (xor-) cut, usu. in comp. in prose: xéWe, toa, -xéxoda (did, ef, ody, 
etc.), xéxoppat, 2 aor. pass. -cxéwny (dé, wepl), 2 fut. pass. -xowhoopas, fut. 
perf. -xexdéypopat, xowrés. Hom. has 2 perf. part. xexomds. (II) 

copéy-viu (xope- for xopeo-) satiate: fut. copéw Hom., xopéow Hdt., aor. éxdpeca 
poetic, 2 perf. part. xexopnws satigfied Epic, perf. mid. cexdpecua: (489 c) Xen., 
xexépnua: Ion., poetic, aor. pass. ¢xopésAny poetic (489 g) d-xépyros and 
d-xbpe(o)ros insatiate, both poetic. Ion. and poetic, rare in prose. (IV.) 

xop6oow (xopv8-) arm with the helmet, arm: act. only pres. and imperf. How. 
aor. part. copvoodpevos, perf. part. xexopvOudvos. Poetic, mostly Epic. (III.) 

xoréo am angry: éxérega (-duny) and xexornws Epic. 

xpAife (xpay-, xpay-) cry out: 2 aor. txpayov, 2 perf. xéxpa&ya as pres. (imper. 
698, 704 e), fut. perf. as fut. xexp&fopar shall cry out (681, 806). By-form 
xpavydéfe. (III.) 

xpalyw (xpar-) accomplish: xpay@, Expava, perf. 38. and pl. xéxparyrat, éxpdvOnpy, 
kpavOf}couat, A-xpayros. Epic by-form xpacalyw (xpdalow ?): éxphnva (éxpd- 
yva ?), perf. 8 a. xexpdavyra:, plup. xexpdayro, aor. pass. éxpdavdery Theocr., 
d-xpdarros. Poetic. (IIL) 

xpépa-par (xpeua-) hang, intrans., used as pass. of xpepAvvtps. Pres. inflected as 
lorapa (subj. xpépapar, opt. xpepalpny, 749 b, 750 b), xpepforopar. Cp. 
xpluynps and Kpepdvvipe. 

xpepdv-vips (xpeua-, 729) hang, trans.: xpepd, exphnaca, ixpendcOnv, xpepacrds. 
Mid. intrans. see xpépapar. Fut. xpeudow Comic poets, xpeusw Epic. (1V.) 

apile (xpix- or xpry-) creak: 2 aor. Epic xpixe (v. 1. xplye), 2 perf. nékptya 
Aristoph. (III) 

Kplu-vyyuse (xptu-rn-, Kpyu-va-) often miswritten cphurnu, hang, trans., rare in act. 
Mid. xpluvayac am suspended = xptpapar. Poetic. (1V.) 

xptve (xpi-v-) fudge : xpi, ixpiva, céxpixa (491), cécpipas, dxplOny (éxplvOn» Epic, 
491), xpOforopar (xpivoSpar rarely pass., 809), xpiréos, xpirés poetic. (IIT.) 

pote beat: xpotoe, ixpovra, -xéxpouxa, -xéxpoupar and -xéxpovopa: (489 g), 
-expoteOnv, xpovo-rdos. 

xpéa-re (xpud-) hide: xpbe (prose w. dé, card), &pupa, xécpuppar (prose 
w. dwd), dxptd@nv, kpviwrrdés, xpurréos poetic. Poetic 2 aor. pass. éxptdny is rare 
(Soph.), xexpvyoua: Hippocr. (I1I.) 
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erdopat acquire: xricopa, &rncdpny, cécrnpar (442 nN.) possess (subj. wexré- 
pat, -fj, -firar, 709; opt. xexrypyy, -fo, -Gro, 711; doubtful are xecrgpay, -gGo. 
-@ro); fut. perf. xecrhoopar shall possess (581) ; deri Ony pass. ; xrytés, -réos. 
Aor, mid. dxrnrdpyy usu. = have possessed. Ion. perf. mid. %ernuar (442 D.) 
and fut. perf. éxr4#coua: shall possess (both in Plato). 

atelves (xrev-, xrov-, xra-», 478, 480) kill, in prose usually comp. w. dé, in 
poetry w. xard; dwo-crelve: xrevd, ixrava, 2 perf. da-dxrova. Ion. fat. 
xrevéw (xraréw from craiyw). Poetic 2 aor. &xravor and xray (551 D.) ; 
subj. «réwuery MSS. x 216, inf. xrdwerac, part. «rds; mid. éxrduny was Killed 
(687). Epic aor. pass. éxrdény. In Att. prose dwo-OvyjcKe is generally used 
as the pass. of dwo-xrel(ve. By-forms dvo-arelvigs and dwo-xravée (some- 
times written crelyvtpu, -bw, xrtyvips, -bw, 738). (IIT) 

xtl{e found: «tlow, terica, tericnar Pind., &erlo@ny, ¢v-xcriros poetic. Epic 
2 aor. mid. part. «riyevos (xri~) as pass., founded. 612. (III.) 

xruwéw (xrur-, xrume-, 485) sound : éxrérnoa, 2 aor. Exrvroy Hom. (646 D). Poetic. 

xidalvw (xud-av-) honor: éxt3nva Epic. Hom. has also xiddvw and xidcdw. 
623 h. (IIL IV.) 

xvdees (xu-, xue-, 485) am pregnant: txéyoa conceived, neacéyxa. Fut. cviow 
Hippocr., aor. pass. éw-exu}@yy Aristotle. Mid. bring forth. Connected 
forms are xéw (usu. poetic) : ixioa impregnated Aesch. (xicapzévn being preg- 
mant), caus. xutoxw impregnate and conceive, xvtrxopar conceive. 

xvdlvSee and «vAcwide, later xvAtw, roll: ékvAioa, cara-xexéAtopar (489 c), dcv- 
AtcOny, ex-nvdicOhoopar, xvdrtords. From éxidica (= éxuvdkivdoa) the pres. 
xu\tw was formed. Connected is cadcrdéopuac. 

xu-vé-w (xu-) kiss: xuyfooua (?), ixvca. Poetic. mpoo-cvvée render homage to: 
mpor-Kuvhce, wpoc-extynea (rpoc-éxvea poetic). (1V.) 

kée-rw (xug-, cp. x0Bda; or xi¢-, cp. xigds) stoop: dva-nioua (806), d&cvpa, 
xéxtga. If the verb-stem is xi¢- the v is long in all forms. (II.) 

xupéw (xup-, xupe-, 485) meet, happen is regular (poetic and Ion.). xdpw (xvp-) = 
xupéw is mainly poetic: «tpow (536), Exvpoa. III.) 

xwxbw (500, 1. a) lament: xwxtow Aesch., cwxdcouar (806) Aristoph., éxdctea 
poetic. 

xedGe hinder: regular, but (rare) fut. mid. ceASropas as pass. (808) T. 1. 142. 


ha-y-x-dvw (Aax-, Anx-) obtain by lot: Affopar (806), 2 aor. ayo, 2 perf. 
rnxa (445), eAnypar, Afhy@ny, Anxréos. Ion. fut. Adgoua:, Ion. 2 perf. 
éd\ovxa (also poetic). Hom. 2 aor. f\Aaxor (redupl. AéAaxor made partaker). 
(IV.) 

Adfoua: and Adfvpac (Epic and Ion.) = AapBdve. 

La-p-B-dve (Aaf-, AnB-) take: Afopnar (808), 2 aor. AaPov, dAnda (445), KArAng- 
par, AAGOnv, AndOfoopar, Anwrds, -réos. Fut. Adupoua (better Adyoua:) 
Ion., AaYotpaa: Doric; 2 aor. inf. AeAaBéoGa: Hom.; perf. rAeAdBuca (Aafe-) 
Ion. and Doric ; perf. mid. AéAnuuas poetic, AfAauuas Ion. ; aor. pass. CAdpPOer 
Ion., ékdgOny Doric; v. a. xcara-Aauwréos Hdt. (IV.) , 

Adpwe shine: Adppw, Aapwa, 2 perf. \¢Aauwa poetic. 

Aa-v-0-dve (Aad-, \nO-) escape the notice of, lie hid: Ahow, 2 aor. Habov. 2 pert 
AAAnOa, as pres., v. a. d-dacros poetic. Mid. in prose usu. bn-AavOdvopas 
Sorget (AavOdvopa: poetic, rare in prose; A#Goue: poetic): dr-Afoopas, 2 aor 
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dr-eXadépyy, perf. mid. dr-AAnopar. Hom. has 2 aor. A\AA\abor caused to 
forget and Aedabduny forgot (448 D.), perf. mid. AdAaopar. AeAfoouar is 
poetic. By-forms are \70w, -ouas, chiefly poetic : ¥Anoa poetic; and AnOdrw 
cause to forget Epic, poetic. (IV.) 

Adw-rw (AaB- or Aag-) lap, lick: pres. late: dx-AdWoua: Aristoph., é-Aapa 
Aristoph., AAada Aristoph. Fut. Adyw Hom. (II.) 

Adoxw, for Aax-oxw, 526 d (Aak-, Aaxe-) speak: Aaxhoopac (806), 2 aor. fdaxoy 
(€\denoa rare), 2 perf. as pres. \éAnxa Epic = \éAaxa Tragic (part. AeAdxvia 
Epic), 2 aor. mid. \eAaxéuny Epic. Poetic verb. By-forms éwi-Anxéw Epic, 
Naxd{w Tragic. (V.) 

Adw see: only part. Adwy and imperf. Ade. Epic. 

*\dw (AG) wish (Aa-, Ay-): Contr. Ags, Ay, inf. A¥#v. Doric verb, Also 
ANelw. Cp. 394. 

Adyoo say: Aé—w, Deka, perf. pyxa (see under efpw), AdAeypar, Ady Ony, fut. pass. 
dex Shoopas, fut. perf. Achéfopas, Aexrdos, -r5s poetic. Fut. mid. Adfopar as 
pass. is poetic (809). Sa-Adyopas discuss: Sta-Adfopar and S:a-Acy Ocopar 
(812), Se-elrcypas, S-eAdyOnv (5:-eAéyny Aristotle), S:a-Aexréos. 

Aéye collect, count, usu. in comp. w. é§ or ody: -Adfe, -dAefa, 2 perf. -«Aoya 
(445), -slAeypas and -A&Acypas, 2 aor. pass. -ehdyny (-<AGOnv rare in Att.), 
fut. perf. -Acyfoopat, -Accrdos, Aexrds poetic. 2 aor. mid. éAéyuny « 335. 

Aelsres (Aecw-, oww-, Acw-, 477 a) leave, often in comp. w. dwé, card, bwé, etc. : 
Aale, 2 aor. Arwov, 2 perf. Addowwa have left, have failed. Aslwopar mid. 
remain, pass. am left, am inferior: MAappar, AclpOny, fut. pass. AahOh- 
wopa, fut. perf. Acdelouat, Aawréos. Fut. mid. Aclyopua: is rarely pass. 
(809). 2aor. mid. éd\:wéuny in prose only in comp. (a8 pass. A 698). By-form 
kata-Aiswave. On the inflection of the 2 aor. see 384. 

Newrbrw (Aewruy-) thin: drriva, AeAérrvepas (489 h), AewrévOny. ITI.) 

Aéxw (Aew-, Aaw-) peel, usu. comp. W. dwd, éx: -Adbe, -Acha, AAappar (inscr.), 
-eAdrHy. 

Ashe stone to death, usu. comp. w. card in prose: -Aeborw, -Adevea, -eAeboOny 
(489 e), -AeveOfjoropar. 

rex- lay to rest (cp. Aéx-os bed) : AéEopar, Ereta (ereEduny went to rest, imper. 
Adgeo, 542 D.), 2 aor. athematic forms (688) Zrexro went to rest, imper. Aé¢Eo 
for Aex-co, inf. xara-déxGac for -Aexo Gar, part. xara-Aéypevos. Epic. 

AAOw: Bee AavOdve. 

Ac-Aaloua: (Aa- for Aac-, 624 a) desire eagerly only pres. and imperf.; with 
perf. AeAlnuas (Ata-). Epic. Cp. Adw. III.) 

Aecopa rarely Nrouat (Acr-) supplicate: éA\dwdyny Epic, 2 aor. édcrduny Epic, 
wonvt-ANoros. Poetic, rare in prose. (III.) 

Axudw (and Axudt{w) lick: perf. part. NeAcxudres Hesiod. Usually poetic. 

hodw (= Aofew) wash: Aodcoopa, dd\be(o0)oa, -dunv. Epic. See Aove, 

Aote wash loses v before a short vowel and then contracts (398 a): Aobe, Aoves, 
Lota, AoSpev, Aobre, AoGar, ovv, Aobcropar: (Aodcw late), Aovea, AdAoupas, 
&-Aovros. Hom. has Adw, Ao¢dw : Nodocopat, Aodea £217, Adeooa (-aro), Hippocr. 
€XobOny. 

Nvpalww (Adpar-) abuse: usu. ATpalvopar as act.: ATpavoSpar, LAdpHvduny, AcdO- 
pacpa: (usu. mid. 489 h), édtudrOyy Tragic. (III.) 

Abeo (Av-, Ai-) loose. ASow, Diora, MAvea, AAvpar, Geny, Avefcopar, heASropan, 
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Avrds, -réos. Inflection p. 114. On2aor. mid. Epic é\duy» as pass., see 688. 
On perf. opt. AeAGro, see 711 D. 


palve (ua, unr) madden, act. usu. poetic: tunva, pépnva am mad. Mid. 
palvopas rage: parotjua: Hdt., 2 aor. pass. dpadvqv. III.) 

paloua (for pa(c)-touesr, 624 a) desire, strive: pdocopa, éua(c)oduny, érl-pacros. 
Epic. Connected are Aeol. pudoua: (udra:, opt. wpro, imper. pzdvo) and 
pasudw, Epic, poetic. (III.) 

pa-v-O-dve (ua0-, uade-) learn: pabhoopar (806), 2 aor. tnadov, pepddnxa, paly- 
+63, -réog. Hom. has 2 aor. tupador (420 a, D.). (IV.) 

papalve (uapar-) cause to wither: tpdpiva, éuapdvGyy Hom. (TII.) 

pdp-vaya: (pap-va-) fight: only in pres. and imperf., subj. udprwua (749 b), 
imper. pdprao. Poetic. (IV.) 

pdpr-rw (napr-) seize: pdpyw, Euapya, 2 aor. Euaproy (?) and redupl. uépapwop (?) 
Epic, 2 perf. uéuapra Epic, Poetic. (II.) 

parre (uay-) knead: péfe, tpaga, pépaxa, pépaypar, 2 aor. pass. dudyyny (xpoc- 
eudxOnv Soph.). (IILI.) 

pdxopar (uay-, uaxe-) fight: paxodpar (539 b), dpaxerdpny, pepaxnpar. paxerdos. 
Pres. Hom. paxdouas (part. paxecovpevos and paxedpuevos, fut. Hom. pax foopuat 
(-4ccopa: ?) and paxéouar, Hdt paxfooum ; aor. Epic éuaxer(o)dpnp (Vv. 1. 
-nodunv), Hdt. duaxerduny; v. a waxnréds Hom., d-ydxeros Aesch. 

pédw and pedéw rule (485d). Epic and poetic. pédouarc am concerned about. 

peOt-one make drunk: ipldvoa. peOionxopar: get drunk, iueBbotnv got drunk 
(489 e). (V.) 

p40Ge0 am drunk: only pres. and imperf. ; other tenses from the pass. of pe@toxe. 

paly-vOps (uery-, mry-) mix (often written ulyriu:), also pecyvée, and less com. 
plo-yes (526 c): pelfe, pega, pépaypar, dpelxOnv, dva-perx Ofoopar rare, 2 aor. 
pass. éutyny, perés, -téos. ‘The forms with e are restored on the authority 
of inscr. Epic 2 fut. pass. mryjooua, Epic 2 aor, mid. &uxcro (Epecro ?), 
poetic fut. perf. peuelfoua (IV.) 

pelpoua: (uep-, for cuep-, wop-, uap-) obtain part in: 2 perf. Eupope (442 D.) has a 
share in. Epic. dpapras it is fated (from ce-cpap-ra, 445 a). (III) 

pide (uedd-, wedre-) intend, augments w. e, rarely w. 7 (430): pedAhorn, dpA- 
Anoa, pedAnréos. 

Hédw (wed-, wede-) Care for, concern poetic : uedfow poetic, perfooua: Epic, 2 perf. 
péunha Epic, weuéXnpac as pres. poetic (Epic péu-B-Aera:, 180 D.), eperHOqe 
poetic. Impersonal: péAiu it is a care, pedfou, tpAnoe, penAnne, pecnréos. 
Prose ért-péAopar or bm-peAdopar care for (the latter form is far more com. 
on Att. inscr. after 380 B.c.): drv-pedfoopar, drv-pepAnqnas, br-cperdG6ny, 
éri-panrios. 

peuova (per-, wom, pa-) desire: 2 perf. as pres. ; sing. uéuovas, -ove; otherwise 
wu-forms (705), as uéuaroy (673), péuauer, -are, -dacr, imper. weudres, part. 
penaws and pepdws, peuavia, inf. ueuoréva: Hdt. Epic, poetic. 

Hpopas blame: plpopar, tuepydpny, dudubOny rare in prose, pepwrds. 

peeves (uer-, ueve-) remain: paved, iueva, pepévgna (485 Cc), peverds, peverdos. By- 
form pl-nv-w Epic and poetic. 

| ti devise: dw-eyepujpica Aristoph., ueputpta Epic. Poetic. 
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pidoua devise: uhoouat, éunoduny. Poetic. 

pnxdopar (uynx-, pax-, 486 D.) dleat: pres. and imperf. not used; Hom. 2 aor. 
part. paxdy, 2 perf. part. peunxws, uepaxvia, 2 plup. éuéunxoy (557 D. 8). 

unridw (unre-, 486 D., cp. wiiris) plan: also pyridopac and (Pind.) unrlopa: 
-tcopat, -ioduny. Epic and Lyric. 

pralves (juar-) stain: pravé, iplaiva, peplacpas (489 h), dmrdvOnv, pravOhoopas, 
d-ulavros poetic. (IIL) 

pt-pvy-ocKke and pe-pvh-oKne (uva-, 526 b) remind, mid. remember. Act. usu. dva- 
or tro-popvyoKe (the simple is poetic except in pass.) : -pvfhoe, -4uvnea, perf. 
pépynpos = pres. (442 nN.) remember, tuvhoOny (489 ©) as mid. remembered, 
mentioned, fut. pass. = mid. pvneOhoopas shall remember, fut. perf. pepvhoo- 
por shall bear in mind (581), v. a. drv-pynorées, d-pracros Theocr. péavypac 
has subj. pepv@par (709), opt. pepvqpnv (pepvepyv doubtful, 711 b), imper. 
pénvnoro (Hdt. uéuveo), inf. pepvficGar, part. pepwnpdvos. Fut. urtow (-ouat), 
aor. Eumnoa (-duny) are poetic. Epic prdoxac in Hom. éxrsworro, prwdsyeros 
(643). (V.) 

pluvw remain: poetic for péves. 

plo-ye (for ui-(u)oyw, 526 c) miz, pres. and imperf. See pelyvip. 

potw suck, Ion. putéw, late éx-uugdw. Hom. éx-puthods squeezing out. 

pote (uvy-) grumble: éuvga. (III.) 

pixdopar (piK-, uiK-, udKa-, 486) bellow: épincnodpyv, Epic 2 aor. udcor (646 D.), 
Epic 2 perf. néuixa as pres. 

porre (uvK-) wipe usu. comp. w. awd: -duvga, -qpeptypny. (IIT.) 

pte shut the lips or eyes (i late, uncertain in Att.) : dpvea, pepina, 


valw (vac-ww, 624 a) dwell: &vacca caused to dwell, évaccdyny took up my abode 
and caused to dwell, évda6nv was settled or dwelt. Poetic. (III.) 

vals (var-1w, 624 b) swim: vatov « 222 (v. 1. vdov). (ITI.) 

varres (vad-, vay-, 514 a, 515 b) compress: vata Epic and Ion., vévacpar -\ris- 
toph. (»évayyua: Hippocr.), vaordés Aristoph. Mostly Ion. and poetic. (III.) 

vdw (var-w) flor only in pres. Epic. Cp. valw swim. 

*ydw (vd) spin (va-, »y-, 394) : pres. vijs, vf, véer, inf. viv, part. vav, fut. view, 
aor. ava, aor. pass. évfOnv. 

pexéw (vecxe- for vecxec-; cp. Td vetxos strife) chide, usu. vecxelw in Hom.: vecxéow, 
évelxes(o)a. Epic (also Hdt.). (III.) 

welder (vecd-, mgp-, 477; better form than rtde) snows, covers with snow: Kar- 
dvawe. Pass. velderar. 

wees (veu-, veue-) distribute, mid. also go to pasture: vep@, ivapa, &a-verdunca, 
vevénnpar, ivenhOny, Sca-vepnréos. 

wéouas (ver-) go, come, only in pres. and imperf.: usu. in fut. sense. Mainly 
poetic. Cp. rtcoua: 6541. 

web nod: -vebcopa: w. dvd or xard (806), dvevora, vivevxa. Hom. has fut. vetow 
and xara-vetcopuat. 

whe (vev-, ver-, w-, originally ovev-, etc.) swim, often comp. w. did, €&: vevrroSpar 
Xen. (640, 806), -<vevera, -véveuxa, vevorrios. Cp. vixouat. 

wéw heap up, pres. in comp. and only in Hdt. (Att. usu. has yxée): évaca, 
vévnpar (rérno ua? 489 g), »yrés Hom. Epic rnéw. 

wlleo (B-, wy-, 509 a) wash, in Att. usu. comp. w. dré, d : -viopna: (rlyw poetic), 
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-tnwpa, -vévippas, -evlgOy» Hippocr., d-nxrros Hom. = dv-amwé-verres. 9 rlere is 
late, virroya: Hom. (III.) 

vcoua go or will go: from »-»(e)o-ppar, Cp. réc-ros return. Often printed pic- 
goua: (Mas, Often have veloouar). Poetic. (IIL) 

volo think, perceive, regular in Att. Mid. vooOmar usu. in comp., fut. S&a-vogee- 
par (rare) and &a-vonOfcopar (812). Ion. contracts o7 to win Erpwca, vérwae, 
PE VW LAL. 

voulle believe: vous (589 ©), tvépicra, vevépixa, vevopropatr, dvonloOny, vomse bf 
copa, voptoréos. 612. (III) 


falva (Ear-) scratch: fave, inva, Fianua: late Att., facpna: Hippocr. (IIT.) 

fle (Ee- for ter-) scrape: terpar (480d). Epic are &eca and toca, teoréds. 

Enpalvw (tnpar-) dry: Enpavad, efpava, Efpacpar (489 h), EnpdvOny. Ton. et} 
pnva, late é&fpaypa. (IV.) 

téw polish: Eioa, bobnv (489 c), &Evopnac Aristotle, tuords Hdt. 


é8ouropée travel: regular, but observe ddo:rerdpnxa for wdordpyxa. See 453. 
éSo0rovle make a way: regular, but wiorero:nuévos in Xen. for wsoroenpéves. 458. 
é3u- am angry: in Hom. aor. wéue(o)duny, perf. d3e3vcrar as pres. (489 d). 


Stw (65-, dte-) smell: offre, S{noa. Hippocr. dféow and GSfera, Epic plup. 


é68aH5ec as imperf., Aeolic de5w. (III.) 
ofyw open: oftw, mta, olxGels Pind. Poetic, as is also ofyriy:. In prose dv-olya 
and dv-olyvips, g.v. The older form is delfyw, found in Hom. aor. éaga 
(mss. dita). Hom. has also wiyruny (dery- ?). 
ot8a, (o/5-) : see /8- and 794. 
olSéw swell: gdnoa, @dnxa. By-form olddrw poetic, 
olxrtpe (olxrip-, 620. iii) pity: @xripa. olxrelpw is a late spelling. (III.) 
olpeto lament: olpdtopar (806), @paga, ofuwypas (?) Eur., gud Ony poetic. 512. 
(III.) 
olvox ode and -xoesw Hom. pour wine: imperf. olvoxde, g@roxdser (€yroxder, A 3, is 
incorrect for éfocv-), olvoxohoe, olvoxoficat. Epic and Lyric, and in Xen. 
otopas (ol-, ole-) think: 1 pers. in prose usu. otpas: imperf. epnyv (rarely gépyv). 
olfcoopas, GhOny, olnréos. Epic diw, dtw, and oft, dfoxa: (500. 2. D.), Kody. 
wtcOny (489 @). olfpar is probably a perfect (684). 
otocw: shall bear. See dépw. 
olfxopar (olx-, olxe-, olxo-, 486) am gone as perf. (1886): olxfcropas, ofene 


poetic and Ion. (some Mss. gywxa), wap-gxnna (?) K 252. ofxwxa is probably | 


due to Att. redupl. Ion. -olxyya: is doubtful. 
oxddAw (dxed-) run ashore: Sxada. Cp. cAddw. ~ (TII.) 


dAveO-dvee (610 6-) slip, also §-odveOalve: 2 aor. GAwGor Ion., poetic ; d:-wAlcOgse — 


and wAlcénxa Hippocr. (édcode-). (1V.) 


b\-Avue destroy, ruin, lose, for dA-vi-ye (dA-, dde-, Sdo-) also -oAAbw, in prose | 


usu. comp. w. dé, also w. &d or é&: -oAd (639 b), -dAeoa, -oAdXexa Aare 





ruined, 2 perf. -dAeda am ruined. Fut. 6\é0(o)w Epit, 6\éow rare in com- : 


edy, éAdw Hdt. Mid. SAAupas perish : -oAodpar, 2 aor. -eAdépyy, part. drbpseves 
ruinous (obd- Epic). By-form é6\ékw Epic, poetic. (1V.) 
Oh-oAb{w (drAoAvy-) shout, rare in prose: OAoAbEopas (806), aAdAvge. (IIL) 


Gdodbpopar (ddogup-) bewail: ddopvpodpar, edodUpdnny, GlopépOny made & 


lament Thuc. 8.78. (III.) 
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Sp-vipe (du-, duo-, 486) and opvbe swear: Spodpar (806) for duocopar, Spoca, 
Opépoxa, Spspopar and cpdpocpar (489 g), aopsOny and apsrbny, dporbhao- 
par, dw-dporos. (IV.) 

épbpy-vis (duopy-) wipe, usu. comp. w. é in poetry : -ondptw, Guopta. E-opdpywe- 

par: -ondpfopar, -opoptdyuny, -mdpxOny. (IV.) 
bein (évy-, dva-; for 6»-ovn-u:, but the redupl. has no regard for the 0) dene- 
Jit : ovhore, Svnera, 2 aor. mid. avhpyy received benefit (opt. ovaipnv), avhOny, 
&v-svaros. 2 aor. mid. imper. S»y7co Hom., w. part. dyfuervos Hom.; 1 aor. mid. 
avduny is late. 

bvo-yas (dv0-, 725) insult: pres. and imperf. like 3idouea:, opt. Svocro Hom. ; drde- 
copa, wvor(c)duny, aor. pass. subj. xar-ovogGys Hdt. (489 6), dvorés Pind., 
évocrés Hom. Gvaro P 25 may be imperf. of a by-form dvayar. 

ofGve (dtur-) sharpen, in prose wap-ofSve provoke: -ofvvG, Gfiva, -dfvppas, 
-efévOny. (IIL.) 

éw- in fut. Spopa:, perf. mid. dppat, aor. pass. S>Onv, wepr-owrlos. See dpdea 

érvulw (érv-) take to wife (later érbw): éx6ow Aristoph. Epic, poetic. (IIT) 

épde (dpa- for fopa-) see: imperf. dépew (484), fut. Spopar 806 (Swe 2 8.), 2 aor. 
etSov (/3- for ¢:3-), 1 perf. &épaxa (443) and éépaxa (plup. depen), dépapar 
and Sppar, SOnv, 660fhcopar, dparés, wepr-omrios. Acolic dpyu, Epic dpéw 
(648), New Ion. édpéw. Imperf. wpwy Hadt., fut. érsyoua in Hom. = shall 
look on, éri-tyouar shall choose, aor. mid. éx-wyduny saw Pind., ére-wyduny 
chose Plato, 2 perf. rwra poetic, Ion. See (8-and éx-. (VI.) 

épyaivw (dpyar-) am angry: Spyava (544 a) made angry. Tragic. 528h. (IIL) 

dpy(fe enrage: e-opyé, Gpyira, Spyropar, opyloOnyv, dpyiocPfcopar, opyiorios. 
612, 816. III.) 

épéyw reach Epic, poetic, dpéy-viu Epic (only part. dpeyrts): dpétw, dpeta 
rare in prose. Opéyomas stretch myself, desire: opéfopar rare in prose, epeté- 
pny but usu. apéxOnv as mid., dpexrss Hom. Perf. Gpeyua: Hippocr., dpw- 
peyuas (8 pl. dpwpéxara: Il 834, plup. édpwpdxaro A 26). By-form épryrdopai: 
eapryvhOny. 

Sp-vijuc (dp-) raise, rouse: Spew (536), wpea, 2 aor. trans, and intrans. Spopor Epic 
(448 D.), 2 perf. Spwpa as mid. have roused myself, am roused. Mid. bprvpar 
rise, rush: fut. dpoduzac Hom., 2 aor. wpduny (Epic are dpro, imper. Spo, Spceo 
(542 D.) and 8peeu, inf. 5pGa:, part. Sppevos), perf. dpwpenac Hom. Poetic. (1V.) 

opbrre (dpvx-) dig, often comp. W. 8:4, card : -opbfe, Spuga, -opdpuxa, opapvypas 
(Gpvypar?), apixeny, -opux Ofironar, 2 fut. pass. -opyxfoopa: Aristoph., 

. Mid. aor. dpvtduny caused to dig Hat. IIT.) 

cordpalvonar (dogpar-, dogpe-) smell: bedphropa, 2 aor. ardpdpny, doppd rOny 
late Com. and Hippocr. Hdt. has dc¢pduny. 530. (IIT. IV.) 

érori{w lament: érorvgoua: (806), @rérvéa. 612. III.) 

otpéw make water: lobpovv, otpfropa: (806), iv-cotpnoa, év-cotpnxa. New Ion. 
has odp- for Att. doup- (as otp40nyv Hippocr.). 

otrd{w wound: obrdew, otraca, ofragua:r. Epicand Tragic. 512. (III) 

obrdw wound : ofrnca, 2 aor. (u-form) 3 8. ofra 551 D., 684, 688 (inf. odrdperar 
and otrdyev), 2 aor. mid. obrdyevos a8 pass., dvovraros. Epic and Tragic. 

Sdhelrw (dGedr-, dperre-) ove: Sherfore, welAnoa, 2 aor. Shedov in wishes, would 

that! @elAnxa, aor. pass. part. ogeAndels. Hom. usu. has épéddw, the 
Aeolic form. (III.) 
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épéd\rXw (dped- 519 a) increase: aor. opt. épA\rA\ee Hom. Poetic, mainly Epic. 
(IIT.) 

OgdA-toK-dve (dpdr-, dpre-, dpdA-wk-, 580): owe, am guilty, incur a penalty: 
OArAforw, SdAnoa (rare and suspected), 2 aor. SdAov, SdhAnua, ShAnpa. 
For 2 aor. d¢dciv, d¢Ady uss. Often have Sg¢Aev and Sddw», as if from &)z, 
a late present. (IV. V.) 


walle (wad-, wacy-) sport: trawa, wérakxa, wérarcpat, waoréios. Att. fut 
prob. ralcopac (806). wactoduacin Xen. S. 9. 2 is used by a Syracusan. 

wale (wa-, wac-) strike: walew and wafee Aristoph., @raca, tbwep-wlwasxa ; 
for éwaicOny Aesch. (489 e), Att. usu. has érAfyny, as wérAnypar for wérasca. 

wodale wrestle: édrédawra, éradalodny Eur. (489 e), radalow Epic, 8ve-rdda- 
gros Aesch. 

wdd\dkw (wad-) shake, brandish: &rndka, wéradyar. Hom. has 2 aor. redupi. 
du-reraddéy and 2 aor. mid. (&)wadro. Epic and poetic. (IIT.) 

wdouat (wa-) acquire, become master = xréopar; pres. not used: rdoopar, éra- 
oduny, wéwauar. Doric verb, used in poetry and in Xen. Distinguish wdee- 
po, érdoduny from wrardéopac eat. 

wapa-vopnéw transgress the law augments wap-evop- rather than rap-nv0u- though 
the latter has support (T. 3, 67. 5), perf. wapa-vevépnnxa. See 454. 

wap-ovds insult (as a drunken man): brap-¢vouvv, brap-dvnca, werap-¢vqna, 
brap-ovfOny (best ms. rappr}Ony D. 22. 63). See 454. 

whcoxe suffer (rev0-,.rov8-, wad-) for r(e)¥0-cxw (36 b, 626d): weloopar (8b) 
for rev0-copa, 2 aor. fraGov, 2 perf. wérov@a (Hom. wréroode or réwacbe 5:73, 
705 and fem. part. rera@via) ; Doric rérocxa. (V. VI.) 

wardoow strike: pres. and imperf. Epic (for which Att. has rowre and wale). 
watdte, drdrata, éx-werdrayuac Hom. (Att. méwAnypac), érardy@yy late 
(Att. drAfyyny). (IIT) 

waréouat (war-, ware-) eat. taste: wdoopa (?) Aesch., érdo(o)dun» Hom., plup. 
werdounvy Hom., d-racros Hiom. Mainly Epic, also New Ion. 

watre (war-, 615 a) sprinkle: usu. in comp. w. év, érl, card: whore, -éwaea. 
«waco Ony, warréos. Hom. has only pres. and imperf. Often in comedy. (III) 

wate stop, cause to cease: watce, travea, weravxa, weravpar, GradOny, wavés- 
copat, fut. perf. weratcopat (581), &-waveros, wavorios. Mid. watopas 
cease: watropa:, dravedpny. In Hdt. mas. have éravdy» and ératc by». 

aelOe (wec8-, wor8-, wi0-) persuade : welow, drama, wéraca, 2 perf. whro€e trust, 
wérecpa, éreloOnv, wacbfcopa, murrds, weorios. Mid. welBopas deliere. 
obey: weloopar. 2 aor. Exidoy and éw:fbuny poetic; redupl. 2 aor. wésccor 
Epic, 448 I). (werwl@w, -oyu); 2 plup. 1 pl. éréw:Ouew (573) for éwewol@anes : 
2 perf. imper. réweo@& Aesch. Eum. 599 (rérieh?). From wide- come 
Hom. rcOhow shull obey, rercOjow shall persuade, riOhoas trusting. 

wavade (reiva-, wevn-) hunger (for contraction in pres. see 304, 641) : wavgee 
dwelvnca, weralvnxa. Inf. pres. recvfyevac Hom. 

welpw (wep-, wap-) pierce, Epic in pres.: fretpa, wérappar, 2 aor. pass. dp-erdpys 
Hdt. Jon. and poetic. III.) 

wexr-€-w (wex-, wexr-e-, 485) comb, shear = Epic pres. welxw: &reta Theorr, 


éwetdunv Hom., éréx6yy Aristoph. For comb Att. usu. has «reve, falve; | 


for shear xelpa 
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werdtw (wédas near) bring near, approach: wreddow and Att. redd (588), érékaca 
(Epic also éré\agca, and mid. éwredacduny), wéxAnpuar Epic, éreddoOny Epic 
(éwAdOny in tragedy), 2 aor. mid. éwAhuny approached Epic (688), v. a. rAaorés. 
Poetic and Ion. Kindred are reddw (weda-, rda-) poetic, redddw and wrdéw 
dramatic, ri\vaya: and w:Ardw Epic. Prose rAnordfe (cp. rAnolov). 512. (III.) 

wé\w and wédopat (wed-, rA-) am (orig. turn, move myself) : Eredor and éweddunp, 
2 aor. fwhe, Exdero, -wAdpyevos. Poetic. 

whnwe (xeur-, Tour-) send: whe, trea, 2 perf. whropoha, wereppar, dréndOny, 
wepoofoopar, repwrés, wepwrios. 

wenalvw (werar-) make soft or ripe: tréwtva (544 a), drewavOny, wewavOfcopa:; 
perf. inf. rerdv6a: Aristotle. (III.) 

wemropety OF wewapety show: See Top-. 

wénpwra: it is fated: see rop-. 

wepalve (wepary-, cp. répas end) accomplish: wepave, bréiptiva, werlpacpas (489 h), 
éwepdvOnv, d-wipavros, Sia-wepavrios. (III. ) 

wépSopa: (repd-, ropd-, rapd-) = Lat. pedo: &qro-wapShoopai, 2 aor. da-érapfov, 
2 perf. whropSa. 

wépOw (repd-, xpad-) sack, destroy: wépow, Erepoa, 2 aor. Expadoy, and érpadduny 
(as pass.). Inf. wépGac for rep0-cfa: (688). wépcoua:is pass.in Hom. Poetic 
for prose wopOéo. 

wép-yyu sell, mid. répyayar: fut. repdw, aor. éwepdo(o)a, perf. mid. part. rerepy- 
pévos. Poetic, mainly Epic, for weadéo or dwoSlSopar. Akin to wepdw (cp. 
wépav) go over, cross (wepdcw, etc.) ; cp. mempdoxw. (IV.) 

wérapat fly: see wéropat. 

werdv-vipe (wera-, wra-, 729) and weravvie (rare) expand, in prose usu. comp. w. 
dvd: -mrer® (539), -whraca, -wérrapa. Fut. éx-rerdow Eur., perf. mid. reré- 
racpa: poetic (489 g), aor. pass. rerde@ny Iiom. (489 e). By-forms: poetic 
wlrynus and wirvdw (only pres. and imperf.). (IV.) 

wlropat (wer-, were-, wr-) fly, in prose usu. comp. w. dvd, ¢&: -rrhoropas 
(Aristoph. also werjcoua:), 2 aor, -errépnv. Kindred is poetic réraya : 
2 aor. trrny (poetic) and éwrdpny, inflected like éwpiduny (érrduny is often 
changed to érréunv), 687. Poetic forms are rordoua: and woréopat (reréry- 
pat, éwornOny, wornrés); wwrdoua is Epic. taerapac is late. 

awbérte (xex-, wew-, 518 a) cook: whbo, irepa, whreppar, brébOny, werrds. III.) 

wevOopat (wevd-, rvd-) learn, poetic for wuv@dvopas. 

wédpvor slew: see ger. 

artry-vips (riy-, way-) fix, make fast: whfo, tenga, 2 perf. wérnya am fixed, 
2 aor. pass, éwdéynv intrans., 2 fut. pass. wayfoopar. Epic 2 aor. 3 8. xar- 
éwnxro stuck (athematic, 736 D.), érntduny poetic and Ion., ér4xéy»y and 
awnxrés poetic. wyvtw rare (Hdt., Xen.). wzyvire (Plato, Ph. 118 a) pres. 
opt. for riyru-i-ro (some Mss. rrryrboiro) ; cp. 819. (1V.) 

awnidw leap, often comp. w. dvd, els, é, él: -rnBhoropas (806), -erfdnoa, -rerh}dnxa. 

aialve (wiavy-) fatten: xiavd, éwtava, nata-wertacpa: (489 h). Mostly poetic 
and Ion. (IV.) 

wlh-ryu, w-vapat, ridt-vdw, approach: see rerdfgw. 

arl-p-wAn-pe (rA7-, wAa-, 741; w. uw inserted) fill. In prose comp. w. éy (727) : 
ip-wifoe, bv-éwlyca, dp-wérAnna, dp-wérAnopa: (489), lv-erdfoOny, dp- 
wrnoCicopa, éu-wAnoréos. 2 aor. mid. athematic é¢rAfuny (poetic) : 
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@hfro and #rAfvro Epic, é-érAnro Aristoph., opt. éu-rAgun» Aristoph., imper. 
Surdnoo Aristoph. By-forms: wiurAdvoyac Hom., rd}0w am full poetic 
(2 perf. wérdnOa) except in wAfGovrca dyopd, winObe abound, rAy@brepm 
Aesch., wAnpée. 

wl-p-wpn-ws (xp7-, mpa-, W. u inserted) burn. In prose usu. comp. w. é» (cep 
727): -wphoe, -4rpynoa, -wérpnpat, -ewpfhoe@ny (489 e). Hdt. has éu-réwpaepa:, 
and éu-rpicoua: (as pass.) or éu-rerphooua (6.9). wérpnoua: Hdt., Aristotle. 
By-form éu-rp%éw Hom. 

aivb-oxw (xivu-) make wise: érivvoca. Poetic. (V.) 

atves (xi-, ro-, rw-) drink often comp. w. éf or card: fut. wtopar 806 (usu. i after 
Hom., 541) and (rarely) wvoGpas, 2 aor. érvov 548 a (imper. #ih, 687), wéwene, 
-wéwopar, -erd0nv, -ro8hropar, words, wordes, miorés poetic. Aeolic www. 


629. (IV. VI.) 
wimt-onw (xi-) give to drink: wxtow, Erica. Poetic and New Ion. Cp. atve. 
819. (V.) 


wi-wpd-oxw (wpa-) sell, pres. rare = Att. wedde, dwrod(Sopar: wérpadxa, wérpaigas 
lrphény, fut. perf. werphcopas:, wpirdés, -réos. In Att. wadhouw, dwoSbcopa:, 
d&weSépnyv are used for fut. and aor. (V.) 

at-wre (wer-, wr-, 36, wrw-) fall for w-9(e)r-w: werotpas (540 c, 806), 2 aor. 
dwecrov (540 c), whrrexa. Fut. recdopa: Ion., 2 aor. reroy Doric and Aeolic, 
2 perf. part. rexrds Soph., rerrnws and rerrews Hom. 

alr-yyus and wir-vdw spread out: poetic for werdvvtms. (IV.) 

atr-vw fall: poetic for atwre, (1V.) 

wrdiw (rrayy-, 510) cause to wander: txdayta. Mid. rrdfopa: wander: wddyke- 
pat, éwddyxOny wandered, rrayxrés. Poetic. III.) 

w40w: dramatic for rerd fw, wrAnordfos. 

wharreo (riar-, 515 a) mould, form: trraca, wériacpa, érhdcOny, whacrés. 
Fut, dva-ridow Ion. III.) 

addxw (xdex-, wdox-, wrax-) weave, braid: trrdfa, whwdeypas, drddOqy rare. 
2 aor. pass. -ewAduny (éy, ody), 2 perf. éu-wérdoxa Hippocr., probably Att.,and — 
éu-réxdexa. Hippocr., fut. pass. éu-wAexpooua: Aesch., whexrés Aesch. | 

aie (xhev-, wref-, wru-, 508, 607) sail (on the coutraction see 397): wAs- 
compat Or wheveoSpar (540, 806), drAcvera, wérAdevna, wérAcvopar (489 d), 
wrevottos. érdeboOny is late. Epic is also r\elw, Ion. and poetic midw: 
widcopa:, Exdwoa, 2 aor. Erdwy (Epic, 688), réwAwxa, rrwrés. Att. by-form 
rrosiw. | 

wrhrre (xd7y-, wray-) strike, in prose often comp. w. é&, éwl, card: -whtfe | 
-¢wdnga, 2 perf. wérAnya, wérAnypa, 2 aor. pass. drdfynv, but in comp. 
always -erddyny (4, card), 2 fut. pass. wAnyhoopa: and éx-wAayforopes, fat. 
perf. wewAfifopa:, kara-wAnKréos. 2 aor. redupl. (¢)rérAryor Hom., mid. re- 
wAfyero Hom., érd4xOnv poetic and rare, -erAfynry Hom. Thuc. 4. 125 has 
éx-wdiyrvcbar (rAfyriue). In pres., imperf., fut., and aor. act. Att uses 
réowre, wale for the simple verb, but allows the compounds éxwAgrre, ém- 
x\4rrw. In the perf. and pass. the simple verb is used. (III.) 

wh6vee (xdur-) wash: wud, brdtva, wérAvpas (491), érAdOyy Ion. (prob. also 
Att.), wAvréos, wAurés Ion. Fut. mid. dx-wAvveSpas as pass. (808). TIT.) 

wrdw sail: see wide. 

wvie( rvev-, rver-, rrv-, 608, 607) breathe, blow, often comp. w. ded, év, df, dari, eer: 
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avevooSpas (540) and -rvetcopas (806), drveura, -weirverxa. Epic also rvelw. 
From dva-rvéw take breath: 2 aor. imper. du-rywe X 222. See rvi-. 

awulye (rriy-, rry-) choke, usu. comp. w. dxé : -rvigw (147 c), -4rvga, whrvlypar, 
-exviyny, -mnyhoopas. 

avu- to be vigorous in mind or in body: Epic forms dyu-rvvro, du-rvbOnr (v. 1. 
-rvivOnr), rérvvpar am wise, wervupévos wise, plup. rérvico. Often referred 
to rréw OF wrivdoKw. 

woble desire, miss: woOhow or woPicopar (806), ErdOnoa or brdbeca (488 b). 
All other forms are late. 

qwovéss labour, in early Greek rovéoua:: regular, but roréow and éréveca in mas. of 
Hippocr.; Doric rovdw. 

wop- (and wpw-) give, allot: 2 aor. &ropory poetic, 2 aor. inf. reropety (in some 
Mas. werapeity) Pind. to show, perf. pass. wéwpwra: it is fated, 4 wewpwpuévn 
Soe) Sate. Poetic. 

wre (xpay-) do: wpltw, trpata, 2 perf. wérpaxa (prob. late) have done, 

wéxpaya have fared (well or ill) and also have done, werpaypas, brphy Ov, 
fut. pass. wpay@foopa:, fut. perf. werp&fopat, wpaaréos. Fut. mid. wpftopar 
is rarely pass. (809). Ion. xpijoow, rphtw, etc. (III.) 

wpaive (xpavr-) soothe: brphiva, rpaivenv. (III.) 

xpérw am conspicuous: wpéyw poetic. Impersonal wrpéra, wedpa, erpepe. 

wpia- buy, only 2 aor. mid. drpidpnyv (p. 188). Other tenses from avéopas. 

wpte saw: éxpica, rérpicpar (489 c), drptoOny. 

wpotocoua: (xpoix-, cp. wpol— gift): pres. in simple only in Archilochus: fut. 
kara-mpolftoue: Aristoph. (Ion. xaramwpottoua:). (IIT.) 

arale stumble: wralce, Grraca, drraka, 

wrdp-vupar (rrap-) sneeze : 2 aor. frrapoy ; 1 aor. cai and 2 aor. pass. érrdpny 
Aristotle. (IV.) 

aThoow (xrrnk, rrax-) cower: trmfga, trrnyxa ; 2 aor. part. cara-rraxdé» Aesch. 
From rra- Hom. has 2 aor. dual xara-rr47ny (688) and 2 perf. part. rerrqus. 
Ton. and poetic also rrdécow (xrwx-). (III.) 

avitre (rric-) pound: trria Hdt., wepr-éwrocpar Aristoph., repi-errlobny late 
Att. (489 c). Not found in classic prose. (III.) 

artcce (xrvx-) fold usu. comp. in prose w. dvd, wepl: -wrbfe, -drrufa, 
-érrvypat, -erréyOnv, 2 aor. pass. -errtyny Hippocr., rrucrés Ion. (AII.) 

be (xru-, r7i-) spit: nat-darvca, kard-wrveros. Hippocr. has rricw, érrécOnp. 

av-v-@-dvopar (revd-, rvd-) learn, inquire: webcopar (for wrevOcopat), revooduat 
A. Prom. 990, 2 aor. drv@épyy, wérvepas, wevorlos, dvd-rveros Hom. Hom. 
has 2 aor. opt. redupl. rerUGoiro. wetOouat is poetic. (IV.) 


vw (pa-, par-, 528 h, perhaps for pad-mw) sprinkle: pavd, Eppava, Uppacua, 
(489 h), éppd»Oy». Apparently from Jas- come Epic aor. &pacca, Epic perf. 
éppddara: and plup. éppddaro. Perf. fpparra: Aesch. Ion., poetic. (III. IV.) 
palw strike: palow, Eppawa, eppalcOnvy (489 e). Fut. mid. as pass. d:a-ppaloerOar 
Q 855. Poetic, mainly Epic. 
pdw-re(jad-) stitch : dro-ppdibe, ippaya, ippayas, 2 aor. pass. ippddny, pawrds. (II.) 
parr (pay-) throw down (late pres. for dpdrre): Evp-pafe, tppafa. III.) 
péteo (¢pey-w, 511) do: pétw, Epeta (less often %ppeta), aor. pass. part. pex Gels, 
G-pexros. Poetic. Cp. %pdw. (III.) 
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Adee (pev-, Jer-, Av-, and pve-) flow (on the contraction in Att. see 397) : Avqeropna: 
806 (2 fut. pass. as act.; Jevooua: rare in Att.), éppény (2 aor. ; pass. as act. ; 
Uppevoa, rare in Att.), épponxa, purés and pevordos poetic. pevooduac Aristotle. 

pn- stem of etprnxa, elpnpas, ipphOny, pnOycopar, elpfcopar. See efpw. 

ptry-vips (prry-, for cpry-, pwr-, pay-) break, in prose mostly in comp. w. dod, did : 
-phte, ippnga, 2 perf. <ppeya am broken, 2 aor. pass. éppdynv, 2 fut. pass. 
~payfropar; -éppryuac and -epp}xOny Ion., pyxrés Hom. (1V.) 

piyédw (piy-, piye-, 485) shudder: piyjow, épptynca and ptynoa, 2 perf. Eppiya as 
pres. Chiefly poetic. 

ptyée shiver. On the contraction in the pres. see 398: piydeow, épptywoa. 

Aterres (jix-, pew-) and piw-r-de (485 d) throw: pte, ippiwa, 2 perf. Eppida., 
een om 2 aor. pass. éppi¢ny, fut. pass. dwo-ppid@ficopar, pirrds 

ph. ‘ 

bogie sup up: podfow and podhropas (806), ippsonen. 

pbouac (Epic also ptoua:, rare in Att.) for cptopat, defend: pbcopar, éppiedunr, 
and Juoduny O 20, purés. Athematic forms are &p(p)iro, 8 pl. pbaro, pie Gur. 
See %pipza:. Chiefly poetic. . 

puwréw soil: Epic perf. part. pepurwuévos (442 b. D.). Cp. purdw am dirty. 

pdv-vius (pw-) strengthen: tr-tppeca, ippepa (imper. ippaco farewell, part. 
ippepivos strong), ippoetny (489 e), B-ppacros. (1V.) 


calyw (car-) fawn upon: tenva. Poetic, prob. also in prose. (III.) 

calpw (onp-, cap-) sweep: 2 perf. ofonpa grin: tenpa Soph. III.) 

codr{w (carmriyy-) sound the trumpet: lrddmyfa (also lodAmga ?). (IIL) 

cabw (cp. caros safe) save: cadcw, éodwoa, évadtyy. Epic and poetic (but not 
Att.). Epic pres. subj. oéys, 6y, c6wor, which editors change to cags (odys. 
gacis, ows), cap (edy, ca0i, cow), cadet (cdwot, cbwor). For odw pres. imper. 
and 3 s. imperf. editors usu. read odov (= cao-e), but some derive the form 
from Aeolic cdwu. Cp. rete. 

watre (cay-) pack, load: trafa, clraypa. (IIT.) 

chu sift: tonoa, céonopna:. New Ion. Here belong perf. &rryya: and karrée 
Att. for dca-codw. 

oPlv-vip. (oBe- for cfec-, 528 f. x. 1) extinguish, usu. comp. w. dwé or «ard: 
oflee, icPera, ic Pyxa intrans. have gone out, loBécOny (489 c), 2 aor. pasa 
&oBny intrans. went out (415, 756 a), cPhoopas, fo Becua: Aristotle, 819. (IV.) 

olfe revere, usu. céBopas: aor. pass. as act. lodbOnv, cerrés Aesch. 

cele shake: celoa, louca, clrauxa, cloerpar (489 c), loclctyy, ceorés. 

cebw (cev-, ov-) urge, drive on, mid. rush: toceva (548 a. D.) and ceta, Seovua: 
as pres. hasten, éo(0)0@ny rushed, 2 aor. mid. éc(c)iuny rushed (Eeevo, 
8cauro or otro, cipevos, 688), éxl-ccvros Aesch. Moatly poetic, esp. tragic. 
Here belongs dx-eccva (or dx-éocova) he isgone in Xen. Probably from co¢e- 
pat (abos, cods motion), or from céoya:, come dramatic gofua: (Doric edpa:’, 
cobocGe (ind. and imper.), codvra:, cob, cobebw. For cefra (S. Trach. 645), 
often regarded as from a form ceiyat, cofra: may be read. 

onpalves (onuar-, Cp. ofa sign) show: onpavé, lofunva (dojudra not good Att 
though in mas. of Xen.), ceohpacrpar (489 h), donndvény, ér-cypavOgoopes, 


_ d-ofparros Hom., éri-onuarréos Aristotle. (ITII.) 
fre (onx-, cax-) cause to rot: 2 perf. clonwa am rotten, 2 aor. pass. lréwae 
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‘rotted as intrans., 2 fut. pass. xara-camwfcopar. ow Aesch., séonupa: Aris- 
totle, onwrés Aristotle. 819. 

ciyde am silent: ciyfropar (806), lotynoa, ceotynxa, ceotynpas, lciyfOny, 
otynOfoopas, fut. perf. cectyfcopas, ciynréos poetic. 

otroua: (oiv-) injure, very rare in Att. prose: civjooua: (?) Hippocr., écirdunp 
Hdt. III.) 

ouwwde am silent: crorhoopas (806), tovaanoa, ceordayka, lrvewhOny, cuswn- 
Ohoopar, cronnrios. 

oxdnte (cxa¢-) dig, often comp. w. card: onde, -<oxapa, 2 perf. <oxada, 
doxaupas, 2 aor. pass. -eonddyny. (II.) 

oxeSdv-vips (cxeda-), rarely oxeSavvte, scatter, often comp. w. dwé, did, ward: 
-oxeS& (539 c), -eondSaca, loxéSacpar (489 c), doxebdoOnv, cxeSacrés. Fut. 
oxeddow poetic. By-forms: Epic xeddvvip: éxédacca, éxedSdoOny ; mainly poetic 
and Ion. oxl3-ynju and oxl8-vapac; poetic and Ion. «l3-ynu and xi8-vayas. (IV.) 

oxé\dkw (oxed-, oxd\n-) dry up: pres. late, Epic aor. foxn\a (oxad-; as if from 
oxdd\d\w) made dry, 2 aor. intrans. dx-éoxdyny (687) Aristoph., foxrAnxa am 
dried up Ion. and Doric. (IIT.) 

oxéw-ropas (oxer-) view: oxdopa, loxebdunv, ioxeppar (sometimes pass. ), 
fut. perf. doxéwouas, pass. oxewréos. For pres. and imperf. (Epic, poetic, and 
New Ion.) Att. gen. uses cxowé, doxdrovv, cxorotpa, loxowotuny. Aor. 
pass. éoxépOny Hippocr. (II.) 

oxfw-re (cxnx-) prop, gen. comp. w. éxl in prose: -oxfye, Coxe, doxnapas, 
-oxhdenv. By-form cxiurrw Pind., Hippocr. (II.) 

oxld-vnyt (oKd-yn-, oxi5-va-) oxld-vapar scatter - mainly poetic for oxeSdvvtpe. (1V.) 

onxowte view: good Att. uses only pres. and imperf. act. and mid., other tenses 
are supplied froin oxérropar. cxorjow, etc., are post-classical. 

oKxen-re (cxwr-) jeer: cxepopar (806), ioxenpa, toxadOny. II.) 

®oudw (ope) smear (oua-, ouy-, 394, 641) Ion., Comic: pres. cpys, op9, opffras, 
etc., lepnoa, écunodyny Hdt. By-form cpxw chiefly Ion.: fopnta, &- 
eounxOny (?) Aristoph., veb-cuynxros Hom. 

cotua hasten: see cebw. 

ode (cxa- for crac-) draw, often w. dod, dwé, dd, card: -owdoe (488 a), 
éomaca, dv-iomwaxa, foracpa, <owdoOny, Sia-crabfcopa, dyri-cracros 
Soph., évri-cwacréos Hippocr. 

owelpe (orep-, crap-) 8s0w: owep, tomapa, iowappat, 2 aor. pass. lowdpny, 
omwaprés Soph. (III.) 

orlvie pour libation, cwlvGona. make a treaty: xara-cwelow (for owrevd-cw 
100), toeora, tore pas. 

owovddle am eager: owovSdcopa: (806), dowotSaca, lowotSana, dowotSacpas. 
owovbacrés, -réos. 612. (III.) 

ordgw (oray-) drop: torata, év-éoraypua, éw-eordxOny, oraxrés. Fut. ordew late, 
orateduas Theocr. Ion. ard poetic, rare in prose. (IIT.) 

orelBw (orecB-) tread, usu. only pres. and imperf.: xar-écrewa, cresrrés. Poetic. 
From or:fe-, or from a by-form o7:Béw, comes érriBnyac Soph. 

orelxw (oreyx-, orcx-) go: wept-dorecta, 2 aor. Eortyor. Poetic, Ion. 

orédi\o (cred-, crad-) send, in prose often comp. w. dw6 or érl: oredd poetic, 
éoradta, 4oradka, foraApa:, 2 aor. pass. loréAnv, -oradfoopar. (III.) 

otevdle (crevay-) groan, often comp. w. dvd: -orevdiw poetic, lorévaga, orem- 
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xrés and -réos poetic. By-forms: Epic and poetic crevdyw, Epic erevaxtte, 
poetic crovaxéw, mainly Epic and poetic orérw. 

orlpye (crepy-, cropy-) love: ortpge, torepfa, 2 perf. %oropya Hdt., o-repurios, 
orepxrés Soph. 

orepéw (usu. diro-orepéeo in prose) deprive : orepfhow, toripnra, -corépyxa, beripy- 
par, dorephOnv. Aor. dorépeca Epic, 2 aor. pass. ésrépny poetic. Pres. mid. 
Gwro-crepotpas sometimes = am deprived of ; orephoopat may be fut. mid. or 
pass. (809). Connected forms : oreploxe deprive (rare in pres. except in mid.) 
and orépopar have been deprived of, am without w. perf. force, 628, 1887. 

orev- in oretra:, creivrat, cretro affirm, pledge one’s self, threaten. Poetic, 
mainly Epic. 

orl{e (orcy-) prick: orlfw, torcypar. forita Hdt., orurés Soph. (III.) 

ordép-vipe (crop-, orope-) spread out, in prose often w. xard, wapd, ody, ord 
(in prose usu. orpévvipt): wapa-crop& Aristoph., dorépera, xar-erropéebyy 
Hippocr. (489 e). Fut. cropéow in late poetry (cropeoS Theocr.). (IV.) 

otpida (orpep-, orpod-, orpag-) turn, often in comp. in prose w. dvd, dwé, 
dd, ete.: -erplipe, dorpepa, forpappar, dorpédOny (in prose only o-rpepbs, 
orpepOe(s), usu. 2 aor. pass. as intrans. torpddny, dva-crpadhoopar, orpe- 
arés. Prose has xar-corpepdunv. 2 perf. d»-écrpoga trans. is doubtful 
(Comic), aor. pass. éerpd¢0nv Doric, Ion. 

orpév-vipt (crpw-) spread out: vwo-crpéce, forpwoa Tragic, Hdt., dorpepas, 
orpwrés poetic. Cp. erépvips. (IV.) 

orvyéw (orvy-, orvye-, 485) hate: éoréynoa (Eorvta Hom. made hateful), 2 aor. 
xar-éorvyor Epic (546 D.), dw-eordynxa Hdt., éorvy/6ny, fut. mid. ervy}oouu 
as pass. (808), orvynrés. Ion. and poetic. 

orugerifw (orupency-) dash: éorugédcéa. Mostly Epic and Hippocr. (TII.) 

ciplrre (cipryy-) pipe, whistle: leSpifa. By-form cipltw. (IIL) 

ope (cvp-) draw, in comp. in prose esp. w. dw, did, éxl: -<otpa, -clovpaa, 
-céovppas and -cvpréos Aristotle. (III.) 

odddd\o (cdar-) trip up, deceive: eharé, tirdnra, Iodarpar, 2 aor. pass. 
drdddny, charfhoopa:. (III) 

odhdrra (opay-) slay, often in comp. w. dwé, card: oddfe, iodhafta, iodaypa, 
2 aor. pass. -eorddyny, -rdhayfioopar, éoddx ny Ion., poetic, spaxrés poetic. 
By-form o¢d{w (so always in Trag.). 616. (III.) 

ox d{wcut open, let go: d&mo-cydou, icxaca Trag. (toxacdpnv Comic), éox doy 
Hippocr. From oydée comes imperf. écyev Aristoph. 612. (III.) 

oxeGety: see tx 

o¢i{o (ow- and ow-, cds safe), later odfe, save; many forms come from caéw: 
céce (from cadcw) and ces (Att. inscr.), aca (from éodwoa w. recessive 
acc.) and ée@oa (Att. inscr.), cdooxa (from *cerdwxa) and ologna (?), clrn- 
par rare (from *cecdwyar) and ofcwopar (M88. céowopar), doGOqv (from éeau- 
Onv), cobhcopat, cwortos (M88. cwrréos). By-forms: Epic cdw (cp. ods) and 
cabw (cp. sdos), g.v. 612. (III.) 


Tay- seize: 2 aor. part. reraysv Hom. Cp. Lat. tango. 

ra-vow (for ry-vvw, 85b; cp. relve from rev-) stretch, mid. rd-vupar (784): Tarde 
(539 D.) and -rarptow (?), érdvve(o)a, rerdvvcpat, (489 c), érarbcGyy; fut. 
pass. rarbocoua: Lyric. Poetic, rare in New Ion. (IV.) 
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rapdrre (rapay-) disturb: rapdéfe, irdpafa, rerdpaypat, trapdxOnv, rapdfopos as 
pass. (808). Epic 2 perf. intrans. rérpyxa am disturbed. Cp. Oprre. (III.) 

tatte (Tay-) arrange: régw, érafa, 2 perf. réraya, réraypat, rd Env, bri-ra- 
XOfoopas, fut. perf. rerdfopar, 2 aor. pass. érdyn» (?) Eur., raxrés, -réos. ( III.) 

ragp- (for dagd-, 125 g; cp. rdgos and @dpufos) astonish: 2 aor. mueger poetic, 
2 perf. ré@nra am astonished Epic, Ion., plup. éreOhwrea. 

réyyw wet: réyta, treyia, éréyx Or. Rare i in prose. 

velveo (rev-, ra- from ry, 85 b) stretch, in prose usu. comp. w. dred, dwéd, did, 
¢&, wapd, wpd, etc.; revi, -érava, -réraxa, rérapas, -erdOny, -rabfcopat, 
~raréos, rarés Aristotle. Cp. ravxtw and riralww. (III.) 

Tecpalpopor (rexuap-) judge, infer: rexpapotpar, trexpnpdpny, trexpaprés Comic, 
rexpapréos Hippocr. Poetic rexpzalpw limit, show: éréxunpa. (III.) 

weddes (rede- for redec-; cp. rd rédos end) finish: Tedd, brédera, reTAcxa, reTAco par 
(489 c), dreddc Onyv, brv-rerXcorios. Fut. red\dow rare in prose, dro-redeoOhoopas 
Aristotle. Epic also redelw. 

tr&d\yw (red-, rad-) accomplish: rea Pind. dva-r&ddAw cause to rise, rise: 
dv-éraXa ; by-r&opar (ée-ré\Xw poetic) command: tv-«readrdpny, bv-rérad- 
pa ; ixcr Oe enjoin, rise poetic: ér-éreta; éx-ava-réAd\w UsU. rise, poetic 
and Ion. (III.) 

rep- (in ry-) find: Epic redupl. 2 aor. &reruor and réryop. 

vép-vee (Tep-, rap-, TUN-) Cul: Tepe, 2 aor. érepov, -TérpynKa (dod, dwd), rTérpypan, 
érphOny, fut. perf. -rerpfropar (dd, é), rpnréos. rdu»w Doric and Epic. 
réuw Epic, 2 aor. &raxov, Doric, Ion., and poetic, run?jooua Aristotle, 
rpunrés poetic, Aristotle. Cp. also ruiyyw. (IV.) 

vipwe (repx-, rapx-, Tpaw-) amuse: tépe, irepa, brépdbny (rare in prose) 
amused myself. Hom. 2 aor. mid. érapréuny and redupl. rerapréuny, Hom. 
aor. pass. érdpdéynry and 2 aor. pass. érdpryny (subj. rparfouery; uss. Taprelo- 
yev). All aor. forms in Hom. with a have the older meaning satisfy, satiate. 

repoaivw (repo-ay-, cp. torreo from torseo) dry: réponva trans. Epic. (III. IV.) 

Tréprouas become dry. Mainly Epic. 2 aor. pass. érépony as intrans. became dry. 

Teraywy: Bee Tay-. 

rerinyuac Hom. perf.: see rte-. 

Térpov: SEC TEp-. 

ve-rTpalv-e (rerpar-, and rep-, rpy-) bore: érérpava and trpnca, rérpynpar. Fut. 
dva-rerpavéw Hdt., aor. érérpnra Epic. By-form ropéw, g.v. Late presents 
vh-rpy-m, ri-rpd-w. (III. IV.) 

retxw (revy-, TUX-, TUK-) prepare, make (poetic) : revdéw, Urevéa, 2 aor. réruxKor 
Hom., 2 aor. mid. reruxéduny Hom. (as if from * revcw), 2 perf. rérevya as 
pass. in rerevydés made M 428, rérvyua: often in Hom. = am (8 pl. reredxarac 
and plup. érerevyaro Hom.), fut. perf. rerevtoua: Hom., aor. pass. ért~Onp 
Hom. (éretx6y» Hippocr.), v. 3. rucrés Hom. Hom. rérvypa: and éréyény 
often mean happen, hit (cp. rerdxnxa, Ervyor from rvyxdve). By-form r:-ré- 
oxoua: Epic. 

7 here! take! in Hom., often referred to ra- (cp. relyw, teneo), is prob. the 
instrumental case of the demonstr. stem ro-. It was however regarded as a 
verb, and the pl. r#re formed by Sophron. 

The (ryx-, rax-) melt: rhgto, irnga, 2 perf. rérnxa am melted, 2 aor. pass. aa 
intrans. érdxny melted, rnerés. Aor. pass. irhy@nv was melted rare. 
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re-, in Hom. 2 perf. reriyés troubled, dual mid. rerlyoGor are troubled, mid. 
part. rercnpuéd vos. 

+l-On-pr (On-, Ge-) place, put: Oho, @yxa (inflection 755), 2 aor. @erov, etc. 
(758), r&yxa (762), réeyrar (but usu. instead nefpar, 767), erébny, re 
Oerds, -réog. For inflection see 416, for synopsis 419, for dialectal forms 747 ff. 

there (for ri-rex-w; rex-, rox-) beget, bring forth: par (806), 2 aor. Erexor, 
2 perf. réroxa. Fut. réfw poetic, rexodua: rare and poetic, aor. pass. éréxéy7 
poetic (late). 

TOXw (ridr-) pluck : TO, Erida, rércpar, érOOny. Mostly poetic. (ITII.) 

Tirdcow swing: often w. 3:4: revdgw (-revdtopac reflex. or pass.), érivata, rerisny- 
Mat, rivdxOGnr. Mostly poetic. III.) 

tlve (re-, Ti-) pay, expiate, often comp. w. dé, é: mid. (poetic) take payment, 
avenge. telow, ¢raca, rérexa, -réracpa (489 c), -ereloOny, daro-racrios 
(Hom. &-riros unpaid). The spelling with e is introduced on the authority of 
inscriptions ; the mss. have ricw, etc. Hom. has rtpw from *rivew, also riw. 
Poetic and Ion. Connected is rel-vupac (mas. ri-) avenge myself: reloouat, 
érecduny (rare in Att. prose). Cp. riw. (1V.) 

rivalry (riray, i.e. ray redupl.) stretch: érirnya Hom. Cp. relve. (TII.) 

Ti-Tp6-cKe (Tpw-) wound: tpdcoew (WwW. card in prose), irpaca, rérpapat, irpdbny, 
tpelfcopar (rpdcoua: as pass. M 66), rpwrés Hom. Epic rpdéw is rare. (V.) 

tlw and rlw (relw ?) honour: rtow, trica (xpo-ricas S. Ant. 22), rérivat, &-riros. 
Mainly Epic. In the pres, Att. hasi, Hom. tori. Cp. rlve. 

Tha-, TAn-, Tada- endure: TrrA4couar: (806), érddacoa Epic, 2 aor. ErAnr (687), 
rérknka USU. a8 pres., 2 perf. (athematic) rérdAaper, etc. (705), rdAnrés. 
Poetic, rare in prose, which uses roApée. 

ruhyw (Tury-, Tuay-) cut: tuhtw, Erunga, 2 aor. 5:-éruayor, 2 aor. pass. érudyyr. 
Poetic for répve. 

topéw (rop-, rope-, 485) pierce: ropjow, and (redupl.) reropjow utter in a piercing 
tone Aristoph., érépnoa, 2 aor. fropoy. Cp. rerpalve. Mainly Epic. 

ror- hit, find in ér-érooce Pind. 

tpbtres (rpex-, Tpox-, Tpaw-), turn, mid. flee: rpdpe, Erpepa, mid. érpepduny usu. 
put to flight, 2 aor. mid. érpawdépny turned or fled (intrans. or reflex. ; rarely 
pass.), 2 perf. rérpoda (and rérpada ?, rare), rérpappat, erpéhOny fled or was 
turned (rare in Att.), 2 aor. pass. érpdwnv usu. intrans., rperréos, rperrds 
Aristotle. In Att. érpawrépny was gen. displaced by érpéwnv. rpdrw New 
Ion., Doric, 2 aor. rparor Epic and poetic, aor. pass. érpdg¢0n» Hom., Hdt. 
tpérw has six aorists. Cp. 554 c, 595, 596. Hom. has also rparéw and rpowdw. 

wptbe (rped-, Tpod-, Tpag-; for Oped-, etc., 125 g) support, nourish: Opépa, 
Wpapa, 2 perf. rérpoda, réOpappar, UpéhOnv very rare in Att. prose, usu. 
2 aor. pass. érpddny, rpadfoopa, Operréos. Fut. mid. Opéyopas often pass. 
(808). trpddw Doric, 2 aor. Epic érpagoy grew up, was nourished. Cp. 595. 

tptxeo (rpex- from Opex-, 125 g, and dSpau-) run: Spapodpar (806), 2 aor. dpapov, 
-SeSpdunna (card, wepl, civ), dm-Seipdpnpar, mepr-Opexrios. rpdxw Doric, 
&wo-Opéfopas Aristoph., peta rare and poetic, 2 perf. -dédpoya (dvd, él) 
poetic. Poetic dpaudw. (VI.) 

wple (rpe- for rpec-; cp. Lat. terreo for terseo) tremble: érpera (488 a), &-rpe- 
oros poetic. Rare in prose. 


tptBe (roiB-, rpiB-) rub: rptwe, érpiya, 2 perf. rérpida, rérpippas, erpthOny, but 
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usu. 2 aor. pass. irp(Bny, -rpPhoopas (¢t, card), fut. perf. ém-rerptpopar, 
d-rpwros Hom. Fut. mid. rptWopas also as pasa. (808). 

rpltiw (rpty-, rpty-) squeak, chirp: 2 perf. rérptya as pres. (part. rerpiyGres, 
rerpryvia, Hom.). Ion. and poetic. IIT.) 

rpuxéw exhaust, waste: pres. poet. and rare, usu. comp. w. é: -rptyéoe, -erpb- 
Kea, rerpSxapar, érptxé0n» Hippocr. Also rpbxyw: rpd&w (147.c) Hom. ; 
and rptw: rpbow Aesch., rérptpat, 4-rpvros poetic and Ion. 

tpe@ye (Tpwy-, Tpay-) gnaw: rpdfopa. (806), 2 aor. érpayov, S1a-rérpeypas, 
Tpextrés, xat-érpwta Hippocr. 

Tv-y-x-dveo (revx-, TUX-, TUXE-) hit, happen, obtain: rebfonas (806), 2 aor. Ervyxoyv, 
reréxnxa. Epic also éréxynoa, 2 perf. rérevya Ion. (the same form as from 
retyw), rérvyuas and érdy6n» (from redxw) often have almost the sense of 
reréyyxa and érvyov. (IV.) 

Ton-tTe (rur-, ruwre-) strike: turrhee, tymtnrics ; other tenses supplied : aor. 
bwérafa or trawa, perf. wérdnya, wérAnypas, aor. pass. drAfyny. ~rupa | 
Epic, Ion. and Lyric, érérrnea Aristotle, 2 aor. rumor poetic, réruppac 
poetic and Ion., 2 aor. pass. érérny poetic, fut. mid. as pass. rurrfeopas, Or 
2 fut. pass. soa seouae Aristoph. Nub. 1879. (IT.) 

tdeo (rid-, rud-, for bi¢-, Gvd-, 125 g) raise smoke, smoke : ré00ppas, 2 aor. pass. 
as intrans. én-erédnyv, x-rudfoopa: Com. 

taBdle taunt: rebdcopar (806), erdbaca. 612. (III) 


byralve (iyuar-) am in health, recover health: tyvav@, tylava, byd»6n» Hippocr. 
(I11.) 

br-toyx-viopar (lox-, a by-form of éx- ; ox-, oxe-) promise : dwo-cyfropat, 2 aor. 
br-eoxOpny, ba-foxnpar. Ion. and poetic usu. br-icxoua. Cp. exw and texas. 
(IV.) 

ihalve (ipar-) weave: dhavd, Spyva, tdacpar (489 h), dbdvOny, thavrds. 
Hom. also d¢dw. IIT.) 

$e rain: tow, toa Pind., Hdt., Aristotle, é-Sopa: (489 c), bednv Hdt., boonar 
as pass. (808) Hdt. 


paelvw (paer-) appear, show: aor. pass. épadvOny (w. aa for ae, 643) appeared. 
Epic. (III.) 

dalve (fay-) show: have, idnva, perf. wépayxa (rare in good Att.) have 
shown, 2 perf. wipyva have appeared, whhacpar (489 h), ipdvOny (rare in 
prose) was shown, 2 aor. pass. ébdvnv as intrans. appeared, 2 fut. pass. 
davicopar shall appear; fut. mid. davodpar shall show and shall appear. 
On the trans. and intrans. use see 819; for the inflection of certain tenses see 
401 ff. Hom. has 2 aor. iter. ¢ddvecxe appeared, Vv. a. 4-parros; and, from 
root da-: gde appeared and fut. perf. repfoera: shall appear. Connected 
forms ri-patonw, daclyw, parrdfopar. (III.) 

4-rKxe (pa-) say: only pres. and imperf.: see @npl. (V.) 

delSopas (ped-, gid-) spare: geloopar, ihacdpny, georéos. Epic 2 aor. mid. 
redupl. regi:Séuny (448 D.). Epic fut. regrdtoopuar (pide-). 

ger, om», pa- (for dp, 35b) kill: 2 aor. tredpvov and régdvor (part. Serer 
also accented -rédrwy), perf. mid. régapa:, fut. perf. rephooua:. Epic. Cp 
gévos murder and delvw(Oer-) smite. 

dlpe (pep-, ol-, évex-, éveryx- for év-evex, 529) bear, carry: fut. otore, 1 aor. hveyxa, 
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2 aor. fveyxov, 2 perf. dvhvoxa, perf. mid. éviveypar (3 8. -yera: inscr.), aor. 
pass. yvéx@ny also intrans., fut. pass. cat-evexOfhoopas and ole @hcopas, v.a 
olorés, -réos. Other Att. forms are: ofcopas fut. mid. and pass. (809), 
qveyxapnv 1 aor. mid., nveyxépyny 2 aor. mid. (rare: S. O. C. 470). Poetic 
and dial. forms are: 2 pl. pres. imper. ¢épre (for pépere) Epic, 1 aor. imper. 
oloe for oleov Epic (and Aristoph.), 1 aor. inf. d»-ofea: or d»-goa: (once in Hat.), 
fut. inf. ofoe» Pind., olodyev(ac) Hom., 1 aor. Frecxa, -<¢uny Hom., Hdt., Grrxa 
Aeol., Dor., etc., 2 aor. Fvecxoy rare in Hom., perf. mid. érhrecyya: Hdt., aor. 
pass. #velxOnv Hdt., v. a. geprés Hom., Eur., d»ducros Hdt. (4vocros ?). 
(VI.) 

Gebyo (devy-, pvy-) flee: hetfopar 806 (gevfotpar, 640, rare in prose), 2 aor. 
ipvyov, 2 perf. wédevya, everds, -réos. Hom. has perf. act. part. redusires 
as if from a verb ¢é{w (cp. ¢éfa flight), perf. mid. part. wedvypéros, 
v. & guxrés. By-form ¢vy-ydew, New Ion. and Att. poetry, in comp. in 
prose. 

gn-pl (¢n-, ga-) say, inflected 783: few, ignoa, dards, -réos. Poetical and 
dial. forms 788 D. ff. 

O04-ve (G0n-, gOa-) anticipate: bhoopar (806), ipGaca, 2 aor. &hOny (like 
Ecrnyv). Fut. ¢6dow doubtful in Att., 2 aor. mid. part. ¢@dueros Epic. Hom. 
Pbdvw = *P0dvew. (IV.) 

Pelpe (pOep-, POop-, Pbap-) corrupt: pbepA, ipbarpa, ipCapxa, but usu. 2 perf. 
S--lpbopa am ruined (have corrupted in Att. poetry), i@€appar, 2 aor. pass. 
ipbdpnyv, Sa-pOapfhcopar, géaprés Aristotle. Fut. 8:a-¢6épew N 625, dia- 
o6epéw Hdt. (III.) 

G0lnw (pA-) waste, perish, mostly poetical and usu. intrans., Epic ¢étrw 
(= POrew): fut. d0lcw poetic (Hom. gow) trans., aor. %Oca poetic 
(Hom. &@ea) trans., 2 aor. mid. athematic ép@luny perished poetic (¢élw- 
pa, POtunv for PO-inny, POlcOw, POleGar, POlueros), EpPOuac poetic (plup. 
S pl. ép@laro), é€p6l6m» Hom., ¢&rés Tragic. The form ¢@ in Hom. is 
assuined on the basis of ¢6lys and &pGev, for which @Olear, {PGcro (or Faber) 
have been conjectured. Hom. ¢6tcw, %pGioa are also read ¢6elow, etc. By- 
form ¢@:W0éw. (IV.) 

idle love: regular (cp. 386) ; fut. mid. giAfqcopa: may be pass. (808). Hom. 
has ¢cAfpevac pres. inf. and épidduny (gsA-) aor. mid. Aeolic dirnu. 

¢ridw bruise (cp. OAdw): Praccw, for Prdow, Theocr., %pArAa(o)oa, wépracpa 
(489 c) and épdAdeGny Hippocr. PAdw eat greedily, swallow: only pres. and 
imperf., and only in Comedy. 

grAéyo burn, trans. and intrans: &€-dAea Aristoph., nar-eprAexOnv, d-prexros 
Eur. Very rare in prose. By-form ¢deyé@w poetic. 

dpdy-vips (dpay-) and ddpyvipr fence, mid. @pdyvupar; only in pres. and 
imperf. Cp. dpérra (IV.) 

pale (ppad-) tell, point out, declare, mid. consider, devise: dpdce, %paca, 
aidpaxa, réppacpa: rarely mid., éppdcOny as mid., dpacréos. Epic 2 aor. 
(4)réppado» 448 1). (part. wedpadudvos). Mid. fut. gppdo(c)oua Epic, 
éppar(c)duny poetic and Ion. (IIT.) 

dpdrre (ppay-) fence: ippata (and ipapfa Att. inscr.), wéppaypas and wépapy- 
par, idbpdxGnv, &dpaxros. The forms with ap for pa are common and are 
Old Att. See dpdyvips. III.) 
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pptrre (gpix-) shudder: tbpita (147 c), wldpixna am in a shudder (part. re¢pt- 
xovras Pind.). (III.) 

dpSyo (dpvy-, dpiy-) roast: ippvta (147 c), wépptypat, pptxrés, 2 aor. pass. 
épptiyn» Hippocr. 

ovidtrrea (pudax-) guard: dvrdfw, ébbdaga, 2 perf. wepbrdAaxa, wedbrdaypar am 
on my guard, tpvddyOnv, dvdAacréos. Fut. mid. dvAdgopar also as pass. 
in Soph. (808). (III.) 

O0pw (pup-) mix, knead: %pvpca Hom., wéduppar, épvpény Aesch., fut. perf. 
weplpoouas Pind., odu-pupros Eur. dtpde mix is regular. (III.) 

$6e0 (pu-, ¢v-; Hom. dow, rare in Att.) produce: d$ca, idtoa, 2 aor. itv grew, 
was (687), wébixa am by nature, am (693), @uréw plant. 2 aor. pass. épény 
late (doubtful in Att.). 2 perf. Epic forms: regdéacr, éu-repty Theognis, 
wepuds, éu-repuvia; 1 plup. with thematic vowel érégixow Hesiod. 


xdiw (xa8-) force back, usu. xdfopa: give way. Pres. act. in prose only dva-xdfw 
Xen., xdocoua, dv-éxacca Pind., d:-exacduny Xen. See also xad-. Poetic, 
chiefly Epic. III.) 

xalpe (xap-, xape-, xaipe-) rejoice: Xatphorw, exdpynxa, xexdpnuar and xéxapyat 
Att. poetry, 2 aor. pass. éxdpny intrans. rejoiced, yaprés. Hom. has 2 perf. 
act. part. xeyapyds, 1 aor. mid. xnpduny, 2 aor. mid. xexapéuny, fut. perf. 
Kexaphow and xexaphoouna:. (III.) 

cates loosen: txdracra, txadkdcOnv (489 e). Fut. xadtdow Hippocr., aor. éd- 
Aata Pind., perf. xexddaxa Hippocr. 

xarewalvec (xarerar-) am offended: yxaderavé, txarérnva, txadkerdvOny. III.) 

xa-v-5-dvw (xevd-, xord-, xad- for xy5-, 85 b) contain: xelooua for xervdcera, 
2 aor. &adov, 2 perf. xéxarda as pres. (xéxorda ? cp. v. 1. 2 192), Poetic 
(mostly Epic) and Ion. (IV.) 

xdornes (xn-, xa; xdoxw for xponw ? 35 b) gape: by-xavobpar (806), 2 aor. 
zxavov, 2 perf. xéxnva am agape (698). Ion., Epic, and in Aristoph. (V.) 

xéfw (xe3-, x08-), = Lat. caco: xerodpar (540, 806), rarely xéropas, fxera, 
2 aor. txerov rare, 2 perf. xéxoda, xéyeopas. (IIL) 

xéeo (xev-, xEF-, xv-) pour; on the contraction see 397. In prose usu. in comp. 
(éé, é€v, xard, obv, etc.): fut. xéo (541, 1881), aor. fxea (548 a), néxuna, 
xéxupas, &xtOnv, xv0fcopar, xurés. Mid. xéopar pres. and fut., éxedpny aor. 
Epic forms: pres. (rarely) xelw (Aeolic xedw), fut. xedw (?) 8 222, aor. also 
txeva (548 a), laor. mid. éxevduny = Att. bxedpny, 2 aor. mid. athematic 
é bun a8 pass. 

xrad- in 2 perf. part. xexAadds swelling, pl. xexdddovras, inf. xexrAdder. Pind. 

x60 (= xo¢w) heap up: xdce, twa, dva-Kixoxa, Kixwoopar, QxdoOny, x ec Of- 
copa, xuords. Cp. 489 a, c. 

apaplw (xpawpe-, xpacu-) profit, pres. late: xparoufow, éxpalounoa, 2 aor. 
txparopory. Hom. 

x pdouat (xpMpor) use (xpa-, xen-): Pres. XPf, Xpfirar, etc. 396, xpfoopa, 
ixpnocdpny, xéxpnpat have in use (poetic also have necessary), ixpho@ny 
(489 ©), xpnorés good, xpnoréos. Hat. has xpara, 8 pl. xpéwrra (from 
xphorra:), subj. xpéwpar, imper. xpéw, inf. xp&o@ac (Ion. inscr. xpijcGa:), part. 
xpedpevos. Cp. 641 D. Fut. perf. xexphoouat Theocr. 

*@xpiw (xp) utter an oracle (xpa-, xen-): pres. xpfis, xpf, 394 (sometimes in 
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the meaning of xpyfes, xepte), xphere, expnora, xfypnxa, xéxpnonar Hat, 
x phebyy (489 e). Mid. xpdopa: (xpApar) consult an oracle: xphooua lon, 
éxpyoduny Hdt. Cp. xpyf~e 622 b, 641 D. Hdt. has xpéws. 

Xph tt ts necessary, 4wé-ypn it suffices : see 793. 

XPtteo want, ask, Att. chiefly pres. and imperf.: xpfow. Epic and Ion. xpyte 
(later xpetiw) : xpylow, éxphioa. 512. (IT.) 

xpteo (xpi- for xpic-) anoint, sting: xptouw, ixpioa, xéyxpipar (and xéxpiopas ?) 
489 b), éxpic@n» (489 e) Tragic, xpiorés Tragic. 

xpete (for xpw-ltw; cp. xpu-s complexion) colour, stain: uéypacpas (489 ¢; 
(better xéxppopar ?), éxpdoOny (expyo@ny 7). Poetic xpotiw. 612. (IIL) 

xwple give place, go: regular. Fut. yophow and ywphcropa: 806 a. 


*Yydw (Ye) rud (ya-, ¥7-): pres. Wis, Wf, etc., 804; dwo-phow, tyqea, pert. 
xar-éfnypar from the by-form Whxa 

Wyo blame : Wee, Weta, S¥eyua: Hippocr., wecrds. 

WetSa deceive, mid. lie: Webco, thevoa, a usu. have deceived or lied, but 
also have been deceived, tyetcbny, Yevobiico 

Pix (pux-, Pix-) cool: Woke (147 c), dpvfa, tyoypas, bYEXOny, pix Ojooue: (?) 
Hippocr., 2 aor. pass. de-epb6yny as intrans. cooled, yixcréos Hippocr. 


Ode (d6- for pw0-, d0e-, 485 a) push: imperf. Pov (431), doa, leva (431), 
foorpar (443), ldoOny, arbfcopar. Fut. wéjow only in Att. poetry, aor. dva 
and perf. dena: Ion., dr-words Ion., poetic, dr-woréos poetic. 

evdopas (cwre-; cp. Lat. ve-num) buy: imperf. éevotpny (431), avioopa, léry 
par (443) have bought or been bought, teviGnv was bought, avyros, -réet 
For éwrnoduny (late), Att. has drpdyyny (p. 188). Imperf. drebuyy Hdt- 
wrovun» Att. in comp. (deri, d&). (VI) 
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Ability, adjs. denoting, 858. 6, 9; vbs. | Accompanying circumstance, dat. of, 


of, w. inf., 2000; adjs., advs., and 
substs. of, w. inf., 2001-2007. 
Ablatival use of genitive, 1289, 1348 b, 
1851, 1852, 1891-1411. 
Ablative, functions, how supplied, 203, 
280, 1279; advs. w. force of, 341. 
Absolute, superl., 1085; and rel. time, 
1850 ; inf., 2012; gen., 2032 f, 2058, 
2070—2075 ; acc., 2069, 2076-2078. 
Abstract, nouns, gender, 199 c, 840; 
suff. forming, 840, 859. 1, 2, 6, 861. 
2, 863 a 2, 3, b2, 865. 1; in com- 
pos., 890; pl. of, 1000, 1004; part. 
w. article used for, 1026, 2051; w. 
article, 1131-1185. See Quality, 
Action. 
Numbers, 354 e. 

Abundance, adjs. denoting, 858. 38. 

Accent, general principles, 149-170; 
see Recessive accent; as affected 
by contraction, crasis, and elision, 
171-174; anastrophe, 175; change 
of, in decl., inflec., and compos., 
176-178, 773 b, 791 b, 869 b, 893, 
894; on proclit., 180; enclit., 181- 
187 ; of nouns, general rules, 205— 
209; substs., 163 a, 218, 223, 236, 239, 
262, 264 a, e, 271; of adj., 287 a, 
289 b, 290 c, 292 c, 298 c, 295, 299 b; 
parts., 304, 305 a, 309 a, 425 b, 
425 bw., 778 b; pers. pron., 325a, f; 
interrog. pron., 334; vbs., 423-427, 
746 c, 750 b, 768 b, 773 b, 791 b; 
dimin., in -ov, 852. 1; words in -os 
denoting agent, 859. 1b; words in 


1627. 

Accountability, gen. of, 
adjs. of, w. gen., 1425. 

Accusative case, 261, 260, 264 b; gen- 
eral statement of uses, 1551-1562; 
of the part, 985, 1601 an.; w. vbs. of 
remembering, etc., 1857-1859 ; hear- 
ing and perceiving, 1861-1368 ; rul- 
ing, 1871; separation, 1898; w. 
Séouat, 1898 ; w. Sez, 1400; of time, 
1447, 1580-1587 ; w. vbs. of beneftt- 
ing and injuring, 1462 ; of command- 
ing, 1465; w. internal and external 
object, 1554, 1555, see Internal ob- 
ject and External object ; of content, 
1654 awn. 1; of result, 1654 a w. 1, 
1678, 1579; cognate, 1563-1576, 991 
b n., 1877, 1878, 1620, 1629, 1744, 
1749; of extent, 1580-1587, 16338; 
terminal, 1688, 1589 ; w. tr. vbs, 
1558, 1559, 1561, 1590-1597; w. 
vbs. of swearing, 1696 b, 2894; 
after verbal nouns and adjs., 1598; 
elliptical, 1599; of respect, 1516 a, 
1600-1605, 2084 e; adverbial, 913, 
1606-1611; two accs. w. one vb., 
1612-1683 ; two vbs. with a com- 
mon obj., 16384, 1635; general force 
after preps., 1658 ; w. prep., after vb. 
of rest, 1669 b; subj. of inf., 1972, 
1974, 19765; origin of constr. of 
acc. w. inf., 1981; of artic. inf., 
2034; absolute, 2059, 2076-2078; 
agent expressed by, w. verbal adj., 
2152 a. 


1375-1879 ; 


-& or -m, 859. 2 b; of compounds, 893— | Accusing, vbs. of, constr. with, 1375- 


894. 
Accompaniment, dat. of, 1524-1526, 
1757. 


1379, 1886. 
Acknowledge, vbs. signifying, w. part. 
2106. 
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Action, suff. of, 840, 859. 2, 861. 1, 865.| Adverbial, expressions, 1029, 1111, 


2, see Abstract nouns; time and 
stage of, 1860-1857, 2016, 2094, 2177. 

Active, verbs, 1704. 

Voice, 356; endings, 462-464, 

466, 467, 469, 470; function, 1703- 
1707 ; tr. and intr. use, 1708-1709 ; 
periph. for, 1710; causative, 1711; 
of inf. limiting mean. of adj., 1712 ; 
for mid., 1732; to replace pass. of 
tr. vb. , 1752. 

Address, voc. in, 1288 ; ofros in, 1288 a. 

Adjectival, clauses, 2189, 2488-2578 ; 
sentences, 2190. 

Adjective pronouns, agreement of, 
1020 ; 4Ados and érepos, 1271-1276. 

Adjectives, general rules for accent, 
205-209 ; used substantively, 282 b, 
1021-1029, 1180; decl., 286-299; 
declined like parts., 305 b; of irreg- 
ular decl., 311; of one ending, 312; 
comp., 313-824, 1063-1093; aurés, 
828; pronom., 887, 340; numeral, 
847; verbal, see Verbal adj.; for- 
mation, 857, 858 ; compound, 886- 
890, 893-899; pred., see Predicate 
adj.; attrib., 912-914, 1019; agr., 
925, 1020, 1080-1089, 1044-1062; 
function, 1018; as preds., for Eng. 
adv. or prep., 1042, 10438; pred. 
position, 1168-1171; of place, w. 
article, 1172 ; gen. with, 1412~1436, 
1629; dat. with, 1499-1502, 1529, 
2088 ; cognate acc. with, 1565; as 
cognate acc., 1572, 1573; foll. by 
acc. of respect, 1600-1605; w. inf., 
2001-2007 ; w. acc. of artic. inf., 
2034 d, e; w. éore and inf., 2271 c; 
used substantively, ov and u% with, 
2735. See Compound adj., Com- 
pound nouns. 

Adjunctive apposition, 982. 

Adjuncts, of artic. inf., 2037 ; w. part., 
2079-2087. 

Admiring, vbs. of, w. gen., 1406. 

Adnominal genitive, 1290-1296. 

Advantage or disadvantage, dat. of, 
1481-14865. 


1627 b; acc., 903, 1606-1611; 
clauses, 2189-2206, 2240-2487 ; sent., 
2190; part., see Circumstantial 
participle. 

Adverbs, proclit., 179, 180; enclit., 
181 b; comps. and superis, derived 
from, 320; origin, 341; of place, 
841, 342, 346, 1585; of manner, 
341, 343, 346; from preps., 342 c; 
endings, 344; comp., 345, 1063- 
1093; correl., 346; of time, 346; 
of way, 346; numeral, 347; of divi- 
sion, 354 g; in compnds., 870, 8&4, 
806, 897; ordinary, and sentence, 
1094, 2769; equiv. of ordinary, 
1095 ; in attrib. position as adijs., 
1006, 1153 e n., 1156; taking place 
of adjs., 1097; as nouns, 1153 e; 
gen. w., 1815, 1487-1443; dat. w., 
1440, 1499-1502, 1529, 2033 ; preps 
developed from, 1638; preps. as, 
1639-1643 ; point of view w. advs. 
of place, 1661, 1662; w. inf., 2001- 
2007 ; w. part., 2079-2087 ; for prot, 
2344; rel., antec. of, 2505; rel., at- 
traction, 2528; inverse attraction, 
2538 c. 

Adversative particles, 2168 Bs, 2774, 
2775, 2801, 2802, 2834, 2886, 2917, 
2920. 

Advising, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464; w. 
aor., 1938; w. yu}, 2720. 

Aeolic, dial., Intr., C, D. 

Age, expressed by gen., 1821, 1825. 

Agent, suff. denoting, 839, 859. 1, 10, 
860. 1, 861. 18, 863 a 2, 5, 7, 10, 11, 
18, 14, 16; dat. of, 1488-1404, 1758. 
2149. 2, 2151, 2152; expressed by 
gen. w. prep., 1491-1404, 1678, 1684. 
1c (2), 1686. 2 d, 1688. 1 c, 1695.1 b, 
1698. 1 b, 1755; by acc. w. prep., 
1685, 2 d; by dat. w. prep., 1698. 
2b; in acc., w. verbal adj., 2152 a. 

Agreeing, vbs. of, w. yu, 2726. 

Agreement, the concords, 925 ; of finite 
vb. w. subj., 925, 949-972; of word 
in appos., 926, 976-995; of pred. 
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adj., 925, 975, 1020, 1044-1062; of 
attrib. adj., 925, 1020, 1080-1030; 
apparent violations, 926; of pred. 
subst., 973-975 ; of adj. or part. w. 
subj. of pl. vb., of single pers., 1009 ; 
accord. to sense, 1013; of parts., 
2148 ; of verbal in -réos, 2151; of 
rel. pron., 2501, 2502. 

Aim at, gen. w. vbs. signifying, 1349. 

Alcmanic construction, 965. 

Allusive plural, 1007. 

Alpha privative, adjs. compounded with, 
Ww. gen., 1428; part. negatived w., 
2071 a; see d-privative. 

Alphabet, 1-3 ; as numerals, 347, 348. 

Alternative questions, dir., 2656-2661 ; 
ind., 2675, 2676 e, f. 

Amount, denoted by gen., 13826. 

Anacoluthon, 8004-3008. 

Anadiplosis, 3009. 

Anaphora, 2167 c, 2906, 8010. 

Anaphoric, article, 1120 b, 1142, 1178b; 
use of adroé, etc., 1214, 1262. 

Anastrophe, 175, 3011. 

Anger, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. dat., 
1461; w. dre (ws), or part., 2587 ; 
ofu’ ws in expression of, 2682 d. 

Animals, grammatical gender of, 198. 

Annalistic present, 1884. 

Announce, vbs. signifying, w. part., 
2106. 

Answers, to Yes and No questions, 
2680 ; dddd in, 2784 a; ydp in, 2804, 
2806 ; yé in, 2825; yodr in, 2832; 
3é in, 2835; xal 34 in, 2847; dfra 
in, 2861; pér ody in, 2001 a; pévronr 
in, 2918 ; xat why in, 2921; xal nip 
- .. yein, 2921 ; val in, 2922 ; odxoi» 
in, 2053 a; yap od» in, 2958. 

Antecedent, of rel. clauses, 2503-2544 ; 
of rel, prons., 2508 ; def. and indef., 
2505-2508 ; omission of, 2609-2616, 
2535 ; attraction of rel. to case of, 
2522-2528 ; case of rel. w. omitted, 
2629-2532 ; incorporation of, 2532, 
2536-2588 ; attracted to case of rel., 
2533-2534 ; appos. to, 2639; taken 
over into rel. clause, 2540, 2642; 
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reserved for subsequent main clause, 
2541. 

Antepenult, 189. See Accent. 

Anticipation, pres. of, 1879 ; or prolep- 
sis, 2182. 

Anticipatory subjunctive, 1810, 2707 a. 

Antistrophe, in rhetoric, 3012. 

Antithesis, 8013; né» in, 2903-2916. 

Aorist tense, 359 ; secondary, 360, 1858 ; 
first and sec., 361; one of prin. 
parts of vb., 368-370; iterative in 
-7x%-, 495; )( imperf., 553, 1908, 
1909; forms in -yv, 808; of pass. 
form but act. or mid. mean., 804, 
811, 812; of mid. form but act. or 
mid. mean., 810; of deps., in pass. 
mean., 813 ; act. vbs. with aor. pass, 
in mid. sense, 814-818; force, 1851, 
1855, 1856, 1858. 

Active, first, inflec., 382, 383, 
665-671, 755; accent of inf., 425 a; 
system, 465, 042-545. 

Active, second, accent of imper., 
424 b, 426 b; of inf., 426 a n.; of 
part., 425 b; redup. in, 439, 448, 
448 p, 494 b; system, 455, 546-564 ; 
)( first aor., 654; inflec., 884, 679- 
688, 756-761. 

Middle, first, stem, 642-5465 ; in- 
flec., 382, 383, 665-671, 755. 

Middle, second, accent of imper., 
424 b, 426 c; of inf., 425 a, 426 d; 
infiec., 384, 679-688, 756-761. 

Passive, first, inflec., 382, 383, 
672-678 ; accent, 426 d ; w. and with- 
out inserted o, 489; stem, 585—588 ; 
in Hom., 1740. 

Passive, second, stem, 590-596 ; 
inflec., 672-678; origin, 1789; in 
Hom., 1740. 

Indicative, in unattainable wishes, 
1780; w. &», past potent., 1784; w. 
&», of unreality, 1786-1788; ex- 
presses mere occurrence of a past 
action, 1928 ; ingressive, 1924, 1925 ; 
resultative, 1926 ; complexive, 1927 ; 
w. def. numbers, 1928 ; enumerating 
and reporting past events, 1929; 
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empiric, 1980; gnomic, 1931, 2838, 
25867 a; in general descriptions, 
1982 ; iterative, 1790, 1988, 2341; 
for fut., 1934; in similes, 1985; 
for pres., 1936 ; dramatic, 1937; w. 
vbs. of swearing, etc., 1938; w. 
other vbs., 1989; for perf., 1940; 
translated by perf., 1941 ; epistolary, 
1942 ; for plup., 1948; in subord. 
clauses, 1944; of ruyxdrw, AavOdvw, 
G0drw, 2006 b; after ui and vb. 
of fearing in Hom., 22838 b; after 
Sore, 2274; in unreal condit., 2305, 
2307-2811; in apod. of vivid fut. 
condit., 2326; after mplv, 2434, 
2441 a; in similes and compar., 
2481 a; in subord. clauses in ind. 
disc., 2620, 2628. 

Subjunctive, in prohib., 1800, 
1840, 1841, 2756 b; yx with, in 
Hom., to indicate fear, etc., 1802; 
brws uh W., to express command, 
1808 ; ov uh w., of emphatic denial, 
1804 ; wh of w., 1801, 2221, 2225; 
delib., 1805; force, 1860; after 
wplv, 2444 a; force, in condits., 2325, 
2836 b. See Subjunctive. 

Optative, of fut. realization of 
pres. fact, 1828; of past possibility, 

‘1829; of mild assertion in past, 
1829; force, 1861-1863 ; force, in 
condits., 2331, 2386 b. See Optative. 

Imperative, in prohibs., 1840; 
force, 1864; in condit. rel. sent., 
2573 c. See Imperative. 

Infinitive, force, 1865-1871 ; after 
vbs. of hoping, etc., 1868, 1999, 
2024; w. dere, 2261; after xplr, 
2458 c. See Infinitive. 

Participle, force, 1872-1874; w. 
elul, Exw, etc., 1962-1965; rare in 
acc. abs., 2076 AN., BN.; W. Tvy- 
Xdvw, AarOdvw, Pbdyw, 2006 b; as 
pred. adj., 2091; after dpdw, dxovdw, 
2108, 2110-2112 aw. See Parti- 
ciples. 

Aoristic present, 1853. 
Aphaeresis, 46, 76. 
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Apocope, 75 p. 

Apodosia, defined, 2280; ddAd in, 2782; 
drép in, 2801; ad in, 2802; 38é in, 
2837; otd¢ in, 2085. See Condi- 
tional clauses. 

Apodotic 34, 2837. 

Aporia, 8014. 

Aposiopesis, 3015. 

Apostrophe, 70. 

Appeals, 4\Ad in, 2784 c; vd in, 2928. 

Appear, vbs. signifying, w. part., 2106. 

Appointing, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 
1305 ; w. two aces., 1613; w. inf., 
2009. 

Apposition, definition, 916; agr. of 
word in, 925, 976-982; in gen. in 
agr. w. implied pers. pron. or w. 
adj., 977, 978, 1196 b; partitive, 
981-984 ; distrib., 981; adjunctive, 
982 ; constr. of whole and part, 985 ; 
attrib., 986; descriptive, 987; ex- 
planatory, 988-990; to 4, 4, 7ré in 
Hom., 989, 1102; to a sent., 991- 
995 ; equiv. of attrib. adj., 1019; to 
proper name, 1160; w. &ddos and 
&repos, 1272; nom. to a voc., 1287; 
inf. as, 1987, 2718; artic. inf. as, 
2035 ; drawn into rel. cl., 2539. 

Appositive, defined, 916; gen., 1322. 

Approaching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1353 ; w. 
dat., 1853, 1468. 

Article, crasis of, 68; proclit. forms, 
179; decl., 382; agr., 1020; origin 
and develop., 1099 ; 6, 4, r6 in Hom., 
1100-1104, 382 a; in tragedy and 
lyric, 1104; as rel., 1105; as demons. 
in Att. prose, 1106-1117 ; indef., ris 
as, 1118 a; particular, 1119-1121; 
anaphoric, 1120 b, 1142, 1178 b, see 
Anaphoric article; deictic, 1120c; 
distrib., 1120 f; instead of unem- 
phatic possess. pron., 1121; generic, 
1122-1124; w. parts., 1124, 1162, 
2062 ; w. numerals, 1125; omitted. 
1126-1152, 1207 ; w. abstract substs , 
1131-1135 ; w. proper names, 1136- 
1142, 1207 ; w. two or more nouns, 
1148, 1144, 1145; w. appos. to pers 
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pron. of first or sec. person, 1149; | Association, dat. of, 1528. 


and pred. noun, 1150-1152 ; subst.- 
making power of, 1153; attrib. po- 
sition, 1154-1167; pred. position, 
1168-1171 ; w. adrés, 328, 1163, 1171, 
1176, 1204-1217 ; w. was, 1163, 1174 ; 
w. demons. pron., 1163, 1171, 1176- 
1181, 1184 ; w. possess. pron., 1163, 
1182, 1183, 1196 a ; w. gen. of reflex. 
pron., 1168, 1184; w. gen. of pers. 
pron., 1171, 1185; w. gen. of rel. 
pron., 1171 ; w. &xpos, nécos, Soxaros, 
1172; w. pévos, Fucus, 1173; w. 
dros, 1176; w. gen. of recip. pron., 
1184 ; w. interrog., 4AXos, woAds, dXl- 
yos, 1186-1189, 2648; agreeing w. 
pers. pron., 1187 ; w. d\dos and ére- 
pos, 1271-1276; w. olfos and #Xlxos, 
2582 b. 

Articular infinitive, subst.-making power 
of article in, 1153 f; use, 2025-2080 ; 
noin., 2031; gen., 2082, 1322 ; dat., 
2083 ; acc., 20384; in appos., 2035 ; 
in exclam., 2036 ; w. adjuncts, 2087 ; 
w. vbs. of hindering, etc., 2088, 2744 ; 
w. vbs. of fearing, 2238; after péxpe 
and dyp, 2388 c N.; nh w., 2711, 
2712; after negatived vbs., 2749. 

Asking, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628; 
in fut., 1918; w. obj. clauses, 2210 a, 
2218; w. wu}, 2720. 

Aspirates, 16a, 26, 441. 

Aspiration, 124-127. 

Assent, marked by ddd, 2784 b; by 
ydp, 2806; by yé, 2821; by pévrou, 
2918; by xal phy, 2021; by rl nip, 
2921; by 3 od», 2959. Cp. 2680. 

Asseverations, acc. in, 1596 b, 2894 ; ud 
in, 1696 b, c, 2894; w. uh, 2725; 7 
pH» in, 2865. 

Asseverative particles, 2774, 2864, 2804, 
2896, 2917, 2820, 2922, 2923. 

‘© Agsimilated’’ forms in vbs., 643-647. 

Assimilation, of vowels, 45; progressive 
and regressive, 51 ; of conss., 75 pb, 
77, 80 a, b, 81 v, 95, 98, 105 a, 
105 p, 429 a N., 517, 644 v; of mood, 
2183-2188, 2205, 2442, 2448, 2450. 


Assumptions, imper., in, 1839, 2154; 
otherwise expressed, 2154; xal 3% xal 
in, 2847. 

Asyndeton, 1088, 2165-2167, 3016. 

Attaining, adjs. of, w. gen., 1416. 

Attic, dial., Intr. C~E; decl., 168 a, 
287-239, 289; fut., 310, 588, 689, 
645, 659 ; redup., 446, 477 a w., 566. 

Attraction, causing apparent violation 
of concords, 926; in comp. clauses 
w. ws and dorep, 2465 ; of rel. pron., 
2522-2528 ; of rel. clause, 2532; in- 
verse, 2538, 2534. 

Attributive, advs. as, 1019, 1096, 1158 e 
and w., 1156; defined, 1154; posi- 
tion, 1164-1167 ; adjs. and prons. as, 
1172-1182, 1184. 

Adjective, defined, 912, 1018; 
equiv., 1019; agr., 1020, 1030-1039 ; 
used substantively, 1021-1029. 

Apposition, 986. 

Participle, 1019, 2046-2058. See 

. Participles. 

Position, 1154, 1155. 

Augment, accent cannot precede, 426 ; 
syllabic and temp., 428-487, 444, 
448 p; double, 434, 451; omitted, 
488, 495; position, in compound 
vbs., 449-454. 

Avoiding, vbs. of, use of negs. w., 2739- 
2744. 


Barytone, 157, 158; stems, of third 
decl., acc. sing., 247 ; voc. sing., 249 b. 

Befit, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 1466. 

Beginning, vbs. of, w. gen., 1848; w. 
part., 2008. 

Believing, vbs. of, w. inf., 2592 b. 

Belonging, gen. of, 1297-1805 ; adjs. of, 
w. gen., 1414. 

Benefiting, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461; w. 
acc., 1462. 

Beseeching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1347. 

Blaming, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. dat., 
1461. 

Brachylogy, 1601, 3017-3018. 

Breathings, 9-14, 18, 120 e, 158, 
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Buying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1372; w. seller 
in dat., 1484. 


Calling, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1613, 
1615. 

Capacity, adjs. of, w. gen., 1418 ; adjs., 
advs., and substs. of, w. inf., 2001- 
2007. 

Cardinal numerals, 347 ; decl., 284, 349, 
350; article w., 1126. 

Caring for, vbs. of, w. gen., 1866-1360; 
w. wept and gen., 1358; adjs. of, w. 
gen., 1420. 

Case, agr. in, of words in appos., 925, 
976-995 ; of adjs., 925, 1020; of pred. 
substs., 973. 

Case endings, 210, 212, 229. 

Cases, meanings and forms, 201-203; 
of third decl., formation, 241-251; 
composite, 1279; uses, 1279-1635; 
see Nominative, etc. 

Catachresis, 8019. 

Causal clauses, assimilation of mood in, 
2185d ; after vbs. of fearing, 2236; 
treatment, 2240—2248 ; particles in- 
troducing, 2240, 2244-2248, 2770, 
2810 ; denoting fact, 2241 ; denoting 
alleged or reported reason, 2242; w. 
unreal indic. or potent. opt. w. dy», 
2243; rel. cl. as, 2245, 2555. See 
Cause. 

Causative, vbs., 866. 8; act., 1711; mid., 
1726. 

Cause, gen. of, 1378 a, 1405-1400, 2684 ; 
adjs. of, w. gen., 1485; dat. of, 
1517-1520, 1767 ; expressed by prep., 
1681. 1, 2, 1684. 1 c (3), 1685. 2 b, f, 
1687. 1 c, 1688. 1 c, 1691. 1, 1692. 
8 c, 1698. 2 b, 1698. 1 b, 2b; by rq 
or dca 7é w. inf., 2088, 2084 b, 2245 ; 
by part., 2060, 2064, 2070, 2084- 
2086, 2100. 

Caution, vbs, of, w. obj. clauses, 2220- 
2232. 

Ceasing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1892 ; w. part., 
2098. 

Change, of vowels, 27-45; of conss., 
77-138 ; of accent, in decl., inflec., 
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and compos., 176-178; euphonic, in 
perf. and plup. mid., 409; in vb.- 
stem, 474-495 ; of root-vowel, 831; 
in stems, when suff. is added, 834. 

Chiasmus, 2916 a, 3020. 

Choosing, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 1305; 
w. two accs., 1613; w. inf. of pur- 
pose, 2009. 

Chorographic genitive, 1311. 

Circumflex accent, 149-174. See Accent. 

Circumstantial participle, 2046-2048, 
2064-2087. See Participles. 

Cities, names of, gender, 199 b, 200 a; 
sometimes pl., 1005; use of article 
with, 1139, 1142 c. 

Class, of present stems, first or simple, 
498-504, 728-727 ; second or T, 505, 
506 ; third or iota, 507-522; fourth 
or N, 528-525, 728-748 ; fifth or 
inceptive, 526-528 ; sixth or mixed, 
529-581. 

Clauses, principal and subordinate, 
2178-2181. See Subordinate clauses, 
Causal clauses, Result clauses, etc. 

Cleansing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1631. 

Climax, xal 8% w., 2847; 3021. 

Close vowels, 4a, 7. See Vowels. 

Clothing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Cognate, accusative, the appos. acc. 
often a, 991 b N.; w. vbs. of judicial 
action, 1877, 1878, 1676; of same 
and kindred origin, 1568-1568 ; with 
adjs., 1565; may become subj. of 
pass., 1566, 1568, 1574, 1744, 1749; 
W. Keto Oat, orfivas, xadlf{ecr, etc., 1569 ; 
w. no attribute, 1570-1571 ; omitted, 
leaving adj. attribute, 1572; adj., 
pron., or pron. adj. treated as neut. 
subst., 1578-1574; )( dat, 1577; 
combined with external obj., 1620, 
1629. 

Subject, 1566, 1668, 1574, 1744, 
1749, 1750. 
Words, Intr. B. 

Collective words, 4 trros, 4 dowis, 351; 
numbers, 354 ¢; substs., sing., w. 
pl. vb., 950; substs. neut. pl., w. 
sing. vb., 958 ; subsets. and adjs. , 996, 
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097, 1024; neut. part., 996 a; part. 
referring to, may be pl., 1044. 
Comitative dative, 1521-1529. 


clauses of, 2462-2487. See Compara- 
tive degree, etc. 


Compendious comparison, 1076. 


Command, expressed by Srws u} with | Compensatory lengthening, 37, 38, 90 p, 


aor. subjv., 1803; by opt., 1820, 


105, 242, 519, 544. 


1830 ; by imper., 1835-1839; by fut., ; Complement, of vb., necessary and vol- 


1917 ; by ré ody od, and ri od w. aor., 
1986 ; by fut. perf., 1957; inf. in, 


untary, 1451-1456 ; dir., 1460-1468 ; _ 
ind., 1469-1473, 1454. ~J 


2013; summary of forms, 2155;| Completed action w. permanent result, 


introd. by éwel, 2244; ddd in, 
2784 c. 

Commanding, vba. of, w. gen., 1870; w. 
dat., 1464 ; w. acc., 1465 ; w. dat. or 


1852. 


Complex sentences, 903 ; development, 


2169-2161; syntax, 2178-2588; in 
ind. disc., 2597-2613, 2617-2621. 


acc. and inf., 1465, 1906 wn. ; in aor. to | Complexive aorist, 1872.4, 1927, 2112 an. 
denote a resolution already formed, | Composite cases, 1279. 
1988 ; w. obj. clauses, 2210 a, 2218 ;| Compound, adjectives, in -ws, accent, 


Ww. ph, 2720. 

Common, dial., see Koiné; quantity, 
145 ; gender, 198. 

Comparative, compounds, 897 (1) b. 

Conjunctions, 2770. 

Degree, decl., 291, 298, 313; 
forms, 313-324, 345, 1068 ; expresses 
contrast or compar., 1066 ; as inten- 
sive, 1067 ; w. gen. or 4, 1069-1070 ; 
Ww. ws, 1071, 2991; w. uaddop F, 1072; 
Ww. prep. phrase, 1073 ; omission of # 
after whéoy (riety), Ehadrroy (pelo), 
1074 ; 4 retained after rAéo» (wrAcir), 
1074; adj. forms in place of adv. 
whéor, etc., 10748; w. 4 and gen., 
1075; w. 4 xard, 4 wore (rarely 4 
ws), 1079, 2264 ; foll. positive, 1081 ; 
standing alone, 1082; denoting ex- 
cess, 1082c; to soften an expression, 
1082 d; for Engl. positive, 1083; 
strengthened by &ri, rodd\g, etc., 
Baoy, Soy, cov, 1084, 1586; dat. 
w., 1518; acc. w., 1614, 1586. See 
Comparison. 

Compare, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 1466. 


168 a; decl., 288-289; in -ros, ac- 
cent, 425 c wn.; possess. 898; w. 
alpha priv., gen. w., 1428. 

Nouns (substs. and adjs.), ac- 
cent, 178; formation, 886-890; 
mean., 895-899 ; determinative, 896, 
897 ; descriptive determinative, 897 
(1) ; copulative, 897 a ; comp., 897 b ; 
dependent determinative, 897 (2) ; 
prepositional-phrase, 899. 

Prepositions, 1649. 

Sentences, 908; relation to sim- 
ple and complex, 2159-2161 ; syntax, 
2162-2172; in ind. disc., 2597-2600. 

Substantives, accent, 236 c, 261; @ 
proper names, heteroclites, 282 a n. 

Verbs, accent, 178, 423, 424 b, 
426; place of aug. and redup., 449- 
454; formation, 891, 892; gen. w., 
1882-1387, 1408; acc. w., 1884, 
1408 ; dat. w., 1544-1550. 


Compounds, defined, 827 ; rough breath- 


ing in, 12; formation, 869-899; ac- 
cent, 869 b, 898, 894; flectional, 
879. See Compound adjectives, etc. 


Comparison, of adjs., 313-824, 1063—/ Conative, pres., 1878 ; imperf., 1896. 
1098 ; of part., 323; of advs., 345, | Concealing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 
1063-1093 ; compendious, 1076; w.|Concentrative aorist, 1927 a. 
noun representing clause, 1077; re-| Concession, expressed by opt. in Hom., 


flex., 1078, 1093 ; proportional, 1079; 
double, 1080, 322; gen. of, 1401- 
1404; adjs. of, w. gen., 1431-1434 ; 


1819; by imper., 1889, 2154; by fut., 
1917; by part., 2060, 2066, 2070, 
2082, 2083, 2382, 2738; by clause 
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antec. to d\Ad, 2781 a, 2782 ; by pnév, 
2781 a, 2904 ; by yé, 2821. See Con- 
cessive clauses. 

Concessive, clauses, 2869-2382, 2705 c; 
conjuncs., 2770, 2903-2916. 

Concords, the, 926 ; apparent violation 
of, 926 ; of subj. and pred., 949; of 
pred. substs., 973-975; appos. w. 
noun or pron., 976-980; of adijs., 
1020 ; of rel. pron., 2501-2502. See 
Agreement. 

Condemning, vba. of, constr., 1875-1879, 
1885. 

Condition, denoted by part., 2060, 2067, 
2070, 2087 a; by docre w. inf., 2268 ; 
defined, 2280. See Conditional. 

Conditional, clauses, «4 w., 2286, 2706 c. 
See Conditional sentences. 

Conjunctions, 22838, 2770. 

Relative clauses, assimilation of 
mood in, 2185-2188; the neg. w., 
27065 d. 

Relative sentences, correspond- 
ence between condit., temp., and 
local sentences and, 2560, 2561; 
simple pres. and past, 2562~2563 ; 
pres. and past unreal, 2564; vivid 
fut., 2665; less vivid fut., 2566; 
general, 2567-2570 ; less usual forms, 
2571-2573. 

Sentences, treatment, 2280-2368 ; 
classification, 2289-2206; table of, 
2297 ; simple pres. or past, 2298-2301 ; 
pres. and past unreal, 2802-2320; 
fut., 2821-2334 ; general, 2835-2342, 
see General conditions; different 
forms of, in same sentence, 28438; 
modifications of prot., 2344-23849; 
of apod., 2350-2862 ; prot. and apod. 
combined, 2358-2354; less usual 
combinations of complete prot. and 
apod., 2355-2365 ; two or more prots. 
or apods. in one sentence, 2366-2868. 

Confirmatory particles, 2774, 2787, 
2800, 2803, 2953, 2055. 

Conjugation, defined, 190; of w-vbs., 
881-411, 602-624; of p-vbs., 412- 
422, 717-743. See Inflection. 
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Conjunctions, accent, when elided, 174; 
proclit., 179; codrdinating, 2168; 
subordinating, 2770. 

Connection, gen. of, 1880, 1381; adjs. 
of, w. gen., 1417. 

Consecutive, conjuncs., 2770 ; dof, 2846; 
clause, see Result clauses. 

Considering, vbs. of, w. two aces., 1613; 
w. obj. clause, 2217. 

Consonant, decl., of substs., 204, 240- 
267; of adjs., 201-293; cons. and 
vowel decl. of adjs., 204-299. 

Verbs, defined, 876; conjug., 400- 
411, 614-716. 

Consonants, divisions, 15~22 ; pronunc., 
26 ; assimilation, 75 p, 77, 80 b, 81 p, 
95, 98, 105a; changes, 77-133; 
doubling of, 78-81 ; w. cons., 82-108 ; 
w. vowels, 109-117; final, 133; mov- 
able, 134-137, 399. 

Constituent parts, dat. of, 1508 c. 

Constructio praegnans, 1659, 30-44. 

Construction according to sense (agree- 
ment), 926 a, 10138, 1014. 

Contact of vowels, how avoided, 46. 

Content, acc. of, 1554 aN. 1. 

Contents, gen. of, 1823, 1324. 

Continents, names of, use of article w., 
1139. 

Continuance, imperf. of, 1890-1892. 

Continued action, 1852. 

Contracted, adjectives, decl., 200. 
Participles, decl., 810. 
Substantives, 227, 235, 263, 266, 

267, 268, 270, 278, 276. 

Verbs, defined, 376 ; conjug., 385- 
899 ; accent, 424 c; thematic vowel, 
460 a, 461 b; pres. stem, 522, 611- 
618; inflec., in pres., 635-657. 

Contraction, 46, 48-59, 171, 172. 

Contrast, pers. pron. expressed in, 1190; 
airés in, 1194; preps. in, 1668; 
indicated by dAAd, 2775; by drdp, 
2801; by 34, 2884; «al of balanced, 
2885, 2886, 2888; expressed in puéy 
clauses, 2003-2916 ; marked by pésr- 
ro, 2919; by vi», 2924; in clauses 
w. 7é... d¢, 2081. See Emphatic, 
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Coétdination, and subordination, 2159- 
2161; use, 2165-2167; in place of 
subordination, 2168-2172. 

Copula, 917, 918; omitted, 944, 9465. 

Copulative, compounds, 897 (1) a; con- 
juncs., 2163 a, 2884, 2836, 2868. 

Coronis, 62. 

Correlative, advs., 346 ; prons., 340. 

Cost, gen. w. vbs. signifying, 1372. 

Countries, names of, gender, 199 b. 

Crasis, use, 46, 62-89 ; effect, on accent, 
178; wérés (Hom.), etc., 327 p; 
abrés, etc., 828 n.; drepos, Odrepor, 
etc., $37. 

Crime, gen. of, 1375-1879, 1885; ex- 
pressed by acc., 1386. 

Customary action, expressed by imperf. 
or aor. indic. w. &», 1790; by itera- 
tive forms w. 4» in Hdt., 1792; 
by pres., 1876; imperf. of, 1893. 


Danger, suggested by u# w. subjv., 1802. 
Dative case, origin of name, 1460 a; w. 
Tipwpéw, Aayxdvw, 1876; w. adve., 
1440; as necessary and voluntary 
complement, 1450-1456; general 
statement of uses, 1457-1459; as 
dir. complement of vb., 1460-1468, 
1471-1478 ; act., made nom. in pass., 
1468, 1656 a, 1745, 1748; as ind. 
complement of vb., 1469-1473 ; of 
interest, 1474-1494; of possessor, 
1476-1480; of advantage or disad- 
vantage, 1481-1485; of feeling (ethi- 
cal dat.), 1486; éuol Bovropény éorl, 
etc., 1487 ; of agent, 1488-1494, 1758, 
2149. 2, 2151, 2162; of relation, 
1495-1498 ; of reference, 1496 ; of the 
observer, 1497; of part. expressing 
time, 1498 ; w. adjs. and advs., 1499- 
1602, 1520, 1417, 1421, 1422, 1425, 
1430; w. substs., 1499-1502, 1510, 
1529; instrumental, 1503-1529; of 
instrument or means, 1607, 1608, 
1611, 17657; of price, 1608 a, 1872 a; 
w. vbs. of filling, 1608 b, 1369 a; 
of material and constituent parts, 
1608 c; of standard of judgment, 
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1612; of manner, 1513-1516, 16527 ; 
of measure of difference, 1618-1615 ; 
of respect, 1616; of cause, 1517- 
1620, 1757; comitative, 1521-1629 ; 
of association, 1528; of accompani- 
ment, 1624, 1767; w. adrés, 1525; 
of military accompaniment, 1526 ; of 
accompanying circumstance, 1527; 
of space, 1528 ; loc., 1530-1543; of 
place, 1531-1588; of time, 1125 x, 
1447, 1528, 1539-1543; w. vbs. of 
motion, 1582, 1476, 1485; w. com- 
pound vbs., 1544-1550; general force, 
after preps., 1658; w. prep., after 
vb. of motion, 1659 a; use, w. preps. 
(see under the various preps.); of 
artic. inf., 2083. 

Dawes’ canon, 2219. 

Declarative conjunctions, 2770. 

Defective, subst., 283 ; compar., of adjs., 
320. 

Definite and indef. antec., 2505-2508 ; 
article, see Article. 

Degree, denoted by gen., 1326 ; by ace. 
and prep., 1587; by adverbial acc., 
1609 ; degree of difference, see Meas- 
ure of difference. 

Deictic, article, 1120 c; suffix, -i, 333 g. 

Deities, names of, use of article w., 
1137, 1142 b. 

Deliberation, expressed by &&ea, xpiv 
(éxphv), fueddrov, -réow Hy, 1808, 
2639. See Deliberative. 

Deliberative, fut., 1916, 2639; fut., in rel. 
clauses, 2649-2550; questions, see 
Questions ; subjv., 1805-1808, 2639 ; 
subjv., in rel. clauses, 2546-2549. 

Demanding, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Deme-names, loc.-dat. of, 1634. 

Demonstrative, adverbs, 346, 2088. 

Pronouns, decl., 388; as rel., 
388 p ; rel. used as, 338 b, 1110; list, 
840; 6, 4, 76, as demons., 1099-1117, 
832 a; attrib. position of article w. 
possess. gen. of, 1163, 1184 ; position 
of article w., 1176-1181; used as 
subst. or adj., 1238; agr., 1289; use 
of the various, 1240-1261. 
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Denial, emphatic, expressed by ov ut 
with subjv., 1804, 2754, 2755 a; by 
ov #4 w. fut. indic., 1919, 2764, 2765 b. 

Denominative, words, defined, 828 b, 
829 ; vbs., 372, 866-868, 892 ; substs., 
suffixes forming, 840, 843-852, 859- 
865 ; adjs., suffixes forming, 857-865. 

Dental verbs, 376 n., 405, 406, 409 b, 
508, 537, 545, 660, 587. 

Dentals, 16; before dentals, 88; before 
#, 86, 87; before «, 98, 241 b; corre- 
sponding w. labials, 131; suffixes w., 
863. 
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lost, in vbs., 397 b, 503, 624 b; fe, 
fa, suff., 859. 7; co», suff., 861. 19; 
fer, suff., 861.21; err, suff., 863 a 24, 

Diminutives, in ~o», neut., 197 b, 199d; 
suffixes forming, 852-856, 859. 5, 10, 
861. 19, 862, 863 b 16, 864. 2, 3; 
mean., 855, 856. 

Diphthongs, 5; improper, 5; genuine 
and spurious, 6, 25, 54, 69; pronunc., 
25 ; contraction, 48, 52-66, 59; syni- 
zesis, 60, 61; crasis, 62-69; short- 
ened, 148 p; -ac and -o, 169, 427; 
stems in, 275; aug., 485-437. 


Denying, vbs. of, use of neg. w., 2739— | Direct, complement, 1460-1468. 


2744. 

Dependent, clauses, see Subordinate 
clauses ; determinative compounds, 
897 (2); statements, 2575-2588. 

Deponents, defined, 356 c; prin. parts, 
870; of - vbs., 725; w. act. forms, 
801 ; act. vbs. w. dep. fut., 801, 805; 
mid., 356 c, 810, 818 c, 1729, 1730 ; 
pass., 356 c, 811, 812 ; w. pass. mean., 
813, 1742 a. 

Depriving, vbs. of, w. gen., 1304; w. 
dat., 1483 ; w. two accs., 1628. 

Description, imperf. of, 1898, 1899. 

Descriptive, appos., 987 ; determinative 
compounds, 897 (1). 

Desideratives, formation, 868. 

Desiring, vbs. of, w. gen., 1849; w. 
inf., 1869, 1991-1999, 2719; w. obj. 
clause, 1996, 2210, 2218; other 
constr. w., 1995; w. uy, 2720; w. 
ov, 2721; adjs. of, w. gen., 1416. 

Detecting, vbs. of, w. part., 2118, 2114. 

Determinative compounds, 895-897. 

Development, of vowels, 35 b, 42; of 
cons., 130. 

Diaeresis, 8, 8 p. 

Dialects, Intr. C-F. 

Diaporesis, 8014. 

Differing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1401. 

Digainma, Intr. C, w. 4,3, 87 p, 1, 72 p, 
122, 128, 1382 p, 146 pb, 347 p 8; 
omitted in inflec. of nouns and adje., 
267, 270, 274, 278, 297; in prons., 
825 p 4, 326; as numeral, 347, 348; 


Discourse, defined, 2590; &r: w., 
2590 a. 
Exclamatory sentences, 2681- 
2684. 
Interrogative. See Interrogative. 
Object, in acc., 919, 1563, 1706; 
internal and external, 1554 ; of act., 
becomes subj. of pass., 1556, 1743; 
of mid. voice, 1716-1722 ; of act. re- 
tained in pass., 1748. 
Reflexive middle, 1717, 1718, 1730. 
Reflexives, 1218-1224, 1228 n. 8. 
Disadvantage, dat. of, 1481-1485. 
Disappearance, of vowels, 48, 44; of 
spirants, 118-128 ; of cons., 129 b. 
Disjunctive particles, 2163 c, 2852, 2856. 
Displeasing, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 
Disputing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1409. 
Dissimilation, 129. 
Distinction, gen. of, 1401-1404; adjs. 
of, w. gen., 1430. 
Distraction of vowels, 646. 
Distributive, appos., 981 ; sing., 998 ; pl, 
998, 1004; article, 1120 f. 
Distributives, place how supplied, 354 a. 
Divided whole, gen. of, 928 b, 984, 
1085 a, 1189, 1161 d, 1171, 1806~1319. 
Dividing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1626, 
Division, advs. of, 354 g. . 
Doric dial., Intr. C, D; contr. vbs. in, 
653 ; fut., 640, 659. 
Doubling of consonants, 78-81, 429 a, 
442 b, 684 p b, 544 p; in pronunc., 
146 pb. 
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Doubtful, assertion, expressed by pres. 
subjv. w. 4%, 1801; negation, ex- 
pressed by pres. subjv. w. nu} od, 1801. 

Doubting, vbs. of, w. ws, 5r:, and redun- 
dant neg., 2748. 

Drinking, vbs. of, w. gen., 1355. 

Dual, rare, 195, 999; two forms, 202; 
dial., 214 p, 230 p ; third decl., dat., 
260; in adjs., 287 b; in article and 
prons., 332 b, 383 f, 338 a ; first pers. 
supplied by pl., 364 a; subj., w. vb. 
in pl., 954-967 ; vb., w. subj. in pl., 
962 ; vb., w. two subjs. in sing., 964 ; 
vb., w. pl. part., 1045 ; part., w. pl. 
vb., 1045 ; subj., followed by pl. adj. 
or part., 1046. 

Duty, imperf. of vbs. of, 1906. 


Eating, vbs. of, w. gen., 13565. 

Effecting, vbs. of, w. acc., 1579. 

Effort, vbs. of, w. obj. clauses, 2207— 
2219. 

Elision, 46, 47, 70-75; inverse, 76; 
effect, on accent, 174. 

Ellipse, of aug., 438, 495; of redup., 
439 p; of » in vbs., 491; of subj., 
920-935, 987; of vb., 944-0948 ; of 
subst., 1027-1029, 1158, 1801, 13802, 
1572; of adj. w. nadAov, 1066 a; of ar- 
ticle, 1126-1152, 1207 ; of pers. pron., 
1190 ; of possess. or reflex. pron.,1199, 
2 N.; éy, els w. gen., 1802; in phrases 
w. ws, 1496 a, 1497, 29038; of name 
of deity, in oaths, 1596 c; of vb., 
leaving elliptical acc., 1599; of 
preps., 1667~1678, 2466, 2519; of 
vb., leaving dy, ws dv, Gomwep ay el, 
1766, 2087 a, 2478-2479 ; of 4», 1767; 
of vb. like 36s, efyopa:, leaving inf. 
w. subj. acc., 2018 c, 2014; of &», 
2116-2119 ; of part., 2147 k ; of princ. 
clause, 2204, 2213; of vb. of prot., 
2345, 2346; of prot., 2349; of vb. 
of apod., 2351; of apod., 2352; in 
comp. cls., 2464, 2465, 2478-2487 ; 
of demons. antec. to dey, 2470; of 
antec. of rel., 2494 a, 2500-2516 ; in 
Sear huépar, 2407 b; of rel., or de- 
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mons. standing for rel., 2517, 2518 ; 
of vb. of rel. cl., 25620; of main vb. 
before rel. cl., 2520; case of rel. w. 
omitted antec., 2529-2532 ; in ovdels 
Soris ob, 2584 ; SHroy Src, etc., 2585; 
tva rl, os rl, bre rl, 2644 a; interrog. 
as pred. adj., 2647; in dAdo re F 
and dAdo ri, 2662; in wh (ody) Sri, 
otx (44) drws, uh rh ye, 2763; in 
8 re wy, Scoy uy, 2766; in pdroy od, 
Scov ob, 2766; in od phy addd (ydp, 
pévrot), 2787; ov8e» add’? 4, 2778; 
oudér AN ¥, 2778 a; with aA’ ovdé, 
2786 ; explains some uses of ydp, 
2804 ; marked by yé, 2827; of acc. 
w. ud, 1596 c, 2804; of uér, 2905, 
2906 ; of 54, 29011; of ofre, 2043; )( 
brachylogy, 3017 a; defined, 8022. 
See Aposiopesis, Brachylogy. 

Elliptical accusative, 1599. 

Emotion, vbs. of, w. gen., 1406, 1518; 
w.dat., 1517; w. éwi and dat., 1518; 
w. acc., 1595 ; w. part., 2100, 2587 ; 
w. Sri or ws, 2100, 2248, 2577, 2587 ; 
w. el, 2247; w. acc. and inf., 2587 
b; exclam. cl., 2687. 

Emotional future conditions, 2828. 

Emphatic, enclit., 187 a; prons., 325, 
1190, 1192, 1204, 1206, 1209, 1233- 
1287, 2518; -i, 888 g; position .of 
voc., 1285; repetition of 3, 1285; 
use of tmesis, 1650; repetition of 
prep., 1667, 1670 ; act. voice and re- 
flex. pron. for mid. voice, 1728 a; 
mid. voice w. reflex. pron., 1724; 
position of 4», 1764; repetition of 
&y, 1765; ov pu, 1919, 2754; subj. 
of inf., 1974; reflex. pron. w. part., 
2089 b; parts. codrdinated, 2147 f; 
verbal adjs., 2150; position of ap- 
pos. to antec. in rel. cl., 2539 ; posi- 
tion of ob and yf, 2690; repetition 
of neg., 2762. See Intensive. 

Empiric, aor., 1930; perf., 1948. 

Emptying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1396. 

Enallage, 3023. 

Enclitics, the, 181, 181 p, 825, 826 p, 
334, 834 pv, 1196 ; accent, on preced- 
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ing word, 182-186 ; successive, 185 ; 
at end of compounds, 186 ; accent, re- 
tained, 187; -wrep, 888 c; re, 388d; 
prons,, 340; advs., 846; vb. forms, 
424 a, 784. 

Endings, and stem, 191; case, of 
nouns, 210 ; adjs. of three, 286, 204; 
adjs. of two, 288, 201, 426 cwn.; adjs. 
of one, 312; of compar., 313-318; 
of place, 342 ; of manner, 348; vari- 
ous, 344; of vbs., 866, 462-468; of 
inf., part., and verbal adj., 469-473. 
See Inflection. 

Enduring, vbs. of, w. part., 2008. 

Enjoining, vbs. of, in pass., 1748 a. 

Enjoying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1855. 

Entreating, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2210 a, 
2218. 

Entreaty, expressed by imper., 183865. 

Entrusting, vbs. of, in pass., 1748 a; w. 
inf., 2009. 

Envying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405 ; w. dat., 
1461. 

Epanalepsis, 3010. 

Epanaphora, 8010. 

Epanastrophe, 8011. 

Epenthesis, 111. 

Epic dialect, Intr. D. 

Epistolary tenses, 1904, 1942. 

Ethical dative, 1486. 

Euphemism, 3024. 

Euphony, of vowels, 46-76 ; of conss., 
77-182, 409. 

Exchange of quantity, see Transfer. 

Exchanging, vbs. of, constr., 1872. 

Exclamations, ofros in, 1248; voc. in, 
1283, 2682, 2684; nom. in, 1288, 
2684; gen. in, 1407, 2684; inf. in, 
2016, 2086, 2688 ; artic. inf. in, 2086 ; 
form complete or incomplete sent., 
2158 ; dependent, 2576. 4; ws in, 
2682, 2998. 

Exclamatory sentences, 2681-2687. 

Execrations, 1814 b. . 

Exhortation, expressed by subjv., 1797, 
1798 ; by opt., 1820, 1830; by imper., 
1835, 1836 ; by ov w. fut., 1918; by 
Srws or drws uy w. fut., 1920, 2213; 
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oux ay POdro:s, 2006 ©; summary of 
forms in, 2165; ddAd in, 2784 c. 

Exhorting, vbs. of, use of imperf., 
1891; w. obj. cl., 2210 a, 2218; w. 
py, 2720. 

Expectation, implied w. éws, 2420. 

Expecting, vbs. of, w. fut., aor., or 
pres. inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; ss, 
2725. 

Experience, adjs. of, w. gen., 1419. 

Expianation, gen. of, 1822. 

Explanatory appos. , 988-990 ; ydp, 2808, 
2809, 2811 a. 

Extent, acc. of, 1580-1587, 1683; gen. 
of, see Measure. 

External object, 1554 b, 1555; uses, 
1590-1599, 1613-1633. 


Failing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1892. 

Families, names of, article w., 1138. 

Fear, expressed by «#4 w. subjv., 1802 ; 
ofu’ ws in expressions-of, 2682 a. 

Fearing, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2207, 2221~ 
2233 ; other constr., 2284-2239. 

Feeling, dat. of, 1486. 

Festivals, names of, article w., 1137 ; in 
dat. of time, 1541. 

Filling, vbs. of, w. gen. and acc., 1360; 
w. dat., 1508 b. 

Final, clauses, assimilation of mood in, 
2185 c, 2186 c; denote purpose, 
2193; particles introducing, 21{% ; 
origin, 2194 ; in appos. to rovroy Evexa 
or 8:4 rofro, 2105; moods in, 2196- 
2203, 2205; ad» in, 2201-2202; prin- 
cipal cl. omitted, 2204 ; equiv., 2206 ; 
connection, w. obj. cl., 2208; rel. cl., 
2564 ; uw W., 2706 a. 

Conjunctions, 2770. 
Consonants, 183. 

Finding, vbs. of, w. part., 2113, 2114. 

Finite moods, 367. 

Fitness, adjs. of, 858. 6, 9; w. gen., 
1418; vbs. of, w. inf., 2000; adja, 
advs., and substs. of, w. inf., 2001- 
2007. 

Forbidding, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2210 a, 
2218 ; use of negs. w., 2789-2744. 
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Foretell by oracle, vbs. signifying, w. 
pres. or aor. inf., 1870. 

Forgetting, vbs. of, gen. w., 1856-1358 ; 
acc. w., 1358; w. part., 2106. 

Formation, of tense-systems, 474-601, 
717-748 ; of words, 822-899; of 
substs., 838-856; of adjs., 857, 
858. 

Fractions, 353. 

Frequentatives, formation, 867. 

Friendliness, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 

Fulness, adjs., formation, 858. 8, 16 ; w. 
gen., 1422. 

Future conditional relatives, 2565-2566. 

Future conditions, 2821-2834. 

Future perfect tense, 369, 368 b; pri- 
mary, 360, 1858 ; redup. in, of com- 
pleted action, 439 ; force, 1861, 1852, 
1868, 1955-1958 ; perf. for, 1950. 

Active, 584, 600, 659 a. 
Passive, 859, 580-583; periph., 
601 ; inflec , 659 a. 

Future tense, 359; primary, 360, 1858; 
first and sec., 361; formations by 
analogy, 516; fut. indic. and aor. 
subjv. identical, 682, 541 a, 667 pb; 
Att., 5388, 539, 645, 810; Dor., 540; 
w. pres, form, 541 ; force, 1851-1858. 

Active, system, 455, 632-541; 
inflec., 658-662, 754. 

Middle, inflec., 658-662, 754; w. 
act. mean., 801, 805, 806, 1728 a, 
1728 a, b; WwW. pass. mean., 802, 
807-809, 1715, 1787, 1738; pass., 
17388. ; 

Passive, first, 689, 668, 664. 

Passive, second, 507, 663, 664. 

Indicative, w. dy, 1793 ; pres. for, 
1879; fut. action, 1910; two, some 
vbs. w., 1911; shall and ill, 1912; 
where English has pres., 1918 ; with- 
out reference to fut. act, 1913 a; 
modest form of statement, 1913 a; 
gnomic, 1914 ; for pres., 1916; delib., 
see Deliberative future; jussive, 
1917-1921, 2709 a, 2756; aor. for, 
1984 ; fut. perf. for, 1958; periph., 
1960; after Srws (rarely after ws, 


bppa, and yw), in purpose cl., 2208 ; 
in obj. cl., 2211-2220 ; after dxws and 
Srws uh W. no prince. cl., 2218, 1920; 
after ui w. vbs. of fear and caution, 
2229; after Srws uh w. vbs. of fear 
and caution, 2281; after é@ and 
ép gre, 2279; in pres. condit. of 
pres. intention, 2301; in apod. of 
vivid fut. condit., 2328, 2826 ; in prot. 
of vivid fut. form, 2327 c, 2828; foll. 
prot. and apod. combined, 2368; in 
apod. of condit. of type ei w. opt., 
2359, 2361 ; in temp. cl. referring to 
def. fut. time, 2398; in princ. cl. to 
fut. temp. cl. w. subjv., 2401; in 
prince. cl. to fut. temp. cl. w. opt., 


2407 ; delib., in rel. cl., 2649-2661 ; 


in final rel. cl., 2654 ; in rel. cl. to ex- 
press intended result, 2658; in rel. — 
cl. denoting what is to be expected 
of the subj., 2559 ; of pres. intention 
or necessity, in condit. rel. cl., 2568 ; 
in fut. condit. rel. cl., 2565 a; in 
main cl. of condit. rel. sent., 2565 
and b ; w. od 4%, expressing emphatic 
denial, 2755 b. See Indicative. 

Optative, where used, 1862 b, 
1863 c; w. vbs. of effort after drws, 
2211-2212 ; w. vbs. of commanding, 
etc., after orws, 2218; in ind. disc., 
2287, 2331 ; in ws cl., 2427 n. ; w. vbes. 
of fearing after uj, 2229 a; w. vbs. of 
fearing after drws uj, 2231; in rel. 
cl. of purpose, 2554 a. See Optative. 

Infinitive, w. ad», 1847; when 
stress is laid on idea of futurity, 
1865 d; chiefly found in ind. disc., 
1866 c, 1867 c; w. vbs. of hoping, 
expecting, etc., 1868, 1999, 2024; w. 
vbs. of will and desire, 1869, 1998 ; 
w. pAdw, 1969; after dere, 2261, 
2269. See Infinitive. 

Participle, of liquid vbs., decl., 
310; w. &», 1847 ; chiefly voluntative, 
1872; in ind. disc., 1874; denoting 
purpose, 2009, 2060, 2065; general 
force, 2044 ; ws w., 2086 c. See Par- 
ticiples., 
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Gender, 196-200 ; of first decl., 211; of 
sec. decl., 228, 282; of third decl., 
255 ; different in sing. and pl., 281; 
agr. of adj. in, 926, 1020; agr. of 
pred. subst. in, 974; peculiarities in 
use, 1013-1015; agr. of pred. adj. 
and part. in, 1044-1059; agr. of rel. 
pron. in, 2601, 2502. See Agree- 
ment. 

General, conditions, 2293-2297, 2303, 
2321, 2835-2842, .2359, 2860; con- 
dit. rel. cl,, 2667-2570. 

Truth, pres. of, 1877; expressed 
by fut., 1914; by aor., 1981; by 
perf., 1948. 

Generic article, the, 1118, 1122-1124 ; 
omitted, 1126. 

Genitive case, general statement of uses, 
1289 ; in appos. w. possess. pron. or 
adj., 977, 978; after comp., 1069- 
1078; attrib., position, 1161; of 
prons., w. article, position, 1168, 
1171, 1184, 1185; w. substs. (ad- 
nominal gen. ), 1290-1296 ; of posses- 
sion or belonging, 1297-1306, 1390, 
1411 b; gen. of possession and dat. 
of possessor, 1480; of origin, 1298 ; 
of divided whole (partitive), 1306- 
1319, 928 b, 984, 1085 a, 1189, 1161 d, 
1171; chorographic, 1311; as subj. 
of vb., 1818; of quality, 1820, 1821; 
of explanation (appos. gen.), 1322 ; 
of material or contents, 1828, 1824 ; 
of measure, 1825-13827; subjective 
and objective, 1828-1336; of value, 
1336, 1387 ; two, w. one noun, 1888 ; 
w. vbs., general statement of use, 
1339, 1340 ; of act. construction made 
nom. of pass., 1340, 1566 a, 1745, 
1748 ; partitive, w. vbs., 1841-1371 ; 
w. vbs. of sharing, 1348; w. vhs. 
signifying to touch, make trial 
of, 13845, 1346, to beseech, 1847, to 
begin, 1848, to aim at, desire, 1849, 
to reach, obtain, 1350, 1851, to miss, 
1852, to approach and meet, 1363, 
to smell, 1854, to enjoy, etc., 1355, 
to remember, etc., 1856-1360, to 
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hear and perceive, 1361-1368, to fill, 
be full of, 1369; of actual source, 
1364 ; w. vbs. of ruling, commanding, 
leading, 1870, 1871; of price and 
value, 1872-1374, 1879 ; of crime and 
accountability, 1875-1379, 13885; of 
connection, 1380, 1381; w. com- 
pound vbs., 1382-1387; of person. 
dependent on acc., 1388; origin of 
gen. dependent on vb., 1389; abla 
tival, 1891-1411, 1348 b, 1351, 1352; 
of separation, 1892-1400 ; of distinc- 
tion and of compar., 1401-1404 ; of 
cause, 1405-1409, 1873 a, 2684; of 
purpose, 1408; w. vbs. of disputing, 
1409; of source, 1410, 1411; w. adjs., 
1412-1436, 1529; of relation, 1428 ; 
w. advs., 1487-1448; of time and 
place, 1444-1449, 1643; w. prep. to 
express agent, 1491-1494, 1678, 1755, 
see Agent ; general force after preps.. 
1658 ; w. prep. to express instrument, 
1766 ; of artic. inf., 2032; absolute, 
2032 f, 2068, 2070-2075. See under 
separate preps. 

Gentiles, suff. forming, 844, 850. 5, 
861. 11, 8638 a 2, b 12, 864. 1. 

Geographical names, article w., 1142 c. 

Giving, vbs. of, w. inf., 2009. 

Gnomic, aor., 1981, 2838, 2667 a; fut., 
1914; perf., 1948. 

Going, vbs. of, use of imperf. of, 
1891. 

Gradation, quantitative vowel, 27, 475 ; 
qualitative vowel, 36, 86; in third 
decl. of substs., 268, 262; in vwbe., 
878, 476-484, 622; stem, in sec. 
perf., 573; stem, in su-vbe., 738-7483 ; 
in suff., 8338 e. See Change. 

Grieving, vbs. of, w. gen., 1406; w. 
part., 2100, 2587 ; w. dre or os, 2100. 
2577, 2687. 


Haplology, 129 c. 

Hating, vbe. of, w. gen., 1406. 

Hearing, vbs. of, cases w., 1361-1968. 
w. pres. of past and pres. combined. 
1886 a; w. part., 2110-2112, 2502 c: 
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w. Src or ws, 2110, 2502 c; w. inf., 
2592 c. 
Hearing from, vbs. of, constr. w., 1364, 
1411; hearing of, 1365. 
Helping, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 
Hendiadys, 3026. 
Heteroclites, 282. 
Hiatus, where allowed, 46, 47, 47 p. 
Hindering, vbs. of, constr. of inf. w., 
2038, use of negs. w., 2739-2744, 
2759 b w. and d. 
Historical tenses, 860, 1883. 
Homoioteleuton, 3026. 
Hope, implied in éws cl., 2420. 
Hoping, vbs. of, w. fut., aor., or pres. 
inf., 1868, 19990, 2024; w. wu, 2725, 
2726 a. 
Hortatory subjunctive, 1797-1799. 
Hostility, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 
Hypallage, 3027. 
Hyperbaton, 3028. 
Hyphaeresis, 44 a. 
Hypophora, 2819 a n., 3029. 
Hysteron Proteron, 3030. 


2843 a; xal w., 2878; wy w., 2926; 
otxoty w., 2052; 3&8 ob» w., 2959; 
rolyuy W., 2087. 

Imperative optative, 1820. 

Imperfect tense, 359; second., 1868 , 
iterative, 496, 1790, 1894, 2341; 
inflec., 627, 634, 635, 647-657, 748. 

In unfulfilled obligation, 1774- 
1779, 1905, 2318-2817 ; in unattain- 
able wish, 1780 ; w. 4» in past potent., 
1784; to denote unreality, 1786- 
1788 ; w. dy to express customary or 
repeated action, 1790, 1894, 2341; 
force, 1851-1852, 1856, 1889-1900 ; 
of continuance, 1890-1892; of cus- 
tomary action, 1893 ; conative, 1895 ; 
of resistance or refusal, 1896, 1897 ; 
of description, 1898, 1899; inchoa- 
tive, 1900 ; for pres., 1901; of truth 
just recognized, 1902; of topics 
previously discussed, 1903; episto- 
lary, 1904, 1942 ; Ye, éxpH», 1906; 
for plup., 1906 ; in subord. cls., 1907 ; 
)( aor., 553, 1908, 1909; in unreal 
condits., 2304, 2307-2311 ; in unreal 
condits. without 4», 2313~2320, 1906 ; 
in apod. to past general condits., 
2340-2342; in prot. of indic. form 


Impatience, expressed by prohib., 1841 
b; ofy’ ws in expressions of, 2682 d. 
Imperative, 357, 359, 1760; persons, 


364 ; accent, 424 b, 426 b,c; endings, 
466 ; pres., 631, 751; first aor. act. 
and mid., 669; first and sec. aor. 
pass., 676, 125 b, c; sec. aor. act. 
and mid., 684, 759; first and sec. 
perf. act., 382, 697, 698, 765; perf. 
mid. and pass., perf. periph., 599 g, 
697, 712-714. 

In commands and prohibs., 1835- 


of past general condits,, 2342; in 
prince. cl. of temp. sentence of indef. 
frequency, 2414; in &ws cl., 2422, 
2425 ; after rol», 2434, 2441 a; after 
Gomep el, dowep Ay el, 2478; in main 
cl. of past general condit. sent., 
2568 ; in past general condit. rel. cl., 
2669 a; generally retained in ind. 
disc., 2599, 2608, 2620, 2623 b. 


1844 ; hypothetical, 1839; in subord. | Impersonal verbs, their subj., 905, 932- 


cl., 1842, 1843 ; force of tenses, 1864 ; 
fut. perf. w. force of, 1957 ; inf. used 
for, 2013 ; after dare, 2275; in apod., 
2287 ; in apod. of simple pres. or 


935 ; cases with, 1467; pass., rore, 
1746 ; forms, from intr., 1761; acc. 
absolute w., 2059, 2076-2078. See 
Quasi-im personal. 


past condits., 2300 f, 2357, of more | Impersonal and personal constr., w. inf., 


vivid fut. condits., 2326 e, 2357, of 
emotional fut. condits., 2328, 2357, 


1982, 1988; of verbal adjs., 2149- 
2152. 


of condits. of type ef w. opt., 2859, | Imprecations, dAAd in, 2784 d. See 


2364; in rel. cl., 2645 f, 2553; in 


Oaths. 


ind. disc., 2612; yu w., 2709; 84 w., | Inceptive class of pres. stems, 526-528. 
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Inchoative, pres. stems, 526-528; im- 
perf., 1900. 

Incorporation, 2532, 2636-2538. 

Indeclinable, nouns, 199 d, 284 ; 8etva, 
rarely, 836; numerals, 347 p 2, 
349 g, 849 pv, 850; xph, 793. 

Indefinite, adverbs, 181 b, 346. 

And definite antecs., 2505-2508. 

Article, place sometimes supplied 
by ris, 1118 a. 

Pronouns, 181 b, 334-340; uses, 
1266-1270 ; in ind. questions, 2663- 
2674, 339 f. 

Independent, nom., 940; subjv., 1795— 
1811. 

Indicative mood, 357, 359, 1760; end- 
ings, 366 b; pres. and imperf., 627, 
628, 636, 747, 748; fut. act. and 
mid. and fut. perf., 668, 659, 754; 
fut. pass., 663, 664, 764; first aor. 
act. and mid., 665, 666, 7655; first 
and sec. aor. pass., 672, 673; sec. 
aor. act., 682, 756; first and sec, 
perf. act. and plup., 689, 690, 702— 
705, 762; perf. and plup. mid. and 
pass., 706, 707, 767. 

In simple sent., without a», 1770- 
1783; of unfulfilled obligation ex- 
pressed by, 1774-1779 ; unattainable 
wish expressed by, 1780-1782; in 
other than simple sent., 1783; in 
simple sent., w. dy, 1784-1794, 2349 ; 
unreal, 1786-1789; iterative, 1790- 
1792; tenses, their use, 1875-1965, 
see Present, etc.; assimilation to, 
2185, 2205 ; in purpose cl. w. drws, 
etc., 2203; in obj. cls. after vbs. of 
effort, 2211-2218, 2218, 2219; after 
vbs. of fearing and caution, 2220, 
2229, 2231, 2233 ; in causal cls., 2241- 
2248; in result cls., w. dere (ws), 
2261-2259, 2273-2278 ; after é¢ 4g, 
ép gre, 2279; in simple pres. or 
past condits., 2298-2301 ; in pres. or 
past unreal condits., 2302-2320; in 
fut. condits., 2323-2328 ; in general 
condits., 2336-2342 ; as apod. to prot. 
and apod. combined, 2353 ; in apod. 
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of condits, of type ef w. opt., 2359- 
2362 ; in temp. cla. , 2804-2898, 2406, 
24138, 2417, 2422, 2425 ; w. rpl», 2430- 
2442 ; w. wpdérepor #, 2458 ; w. wpir §, 
2460 ; ordinary use, in rel. cla., 25465 ; 
in ordinary rel. cls., 25538 ; in consec. 
rel. cls., 2656, 2657; in rel. cla. to 
express intended result, 2568; in 
rel. cls. denoting what is to be ex- 
pected of the subj., 2558; in simple 
pres. or past condit. rel. cls., 2662, 
2568; in general condit. rel cls, 
2569-2572 ; in ind. disc., 2599-2616, 
2617-2621, 2628, 2624, 2629 a; in 
dir. questions, 2662 a; in ind. ques- 
tions, 2677-2679; in exclam. sent., 
2686 ; ov w., 2703-2705 ; nh and yd 
ov W., 2752. 

Indignation, inf. in exclams. of, 2015; 
questions expressing, introduced by 
elra (xG@ra), Erara (xdwerra), 2653; 
marked by ydp in questions, 2805 a; 
by dal, 2848 ; by nai before interrog. 
word, 2872. 

Indirect, complement (object), 920, 
1464, 1469-1478. 

Discourse, tenses of opt. in, 1862, 
1863 ; inf. in, 1866, 1867, 2016-2024, 
2576, 2579, 2580, 2616, 2617 ; fut. inf. 
in, after vbs. of hoping, expecting, 
etc., 1868, 1999, 2024; fut. inf. in, 
after vbs. of willing and desiring, 
1869 ; part. in, 1874, 2092, 2003, 2106- 
2145, 2576, 2616, 2617; constr. w. 
vbs. of saying and thinking, 2016- 
2022, 2577, 2579, 2580, 2689, 2592 ; 
w. vbs. of perceiving, 2018, 2110- 
2112, 2577, 2692 ; neg. of, 2020, 2608, 
2710; inf. w. a» in, 2023; constr 
w. vbs. of knowing and showing. 
2106-2109, 2577, 2592; w. vbs. of 
finding, 2118, 2114; omission of 5» 
in, 2119; ws w. part. in, 2120-2122 ; 
vbs. which take either part. or inf, 
2123-2145, 2682 ; w. &s (rarely érws) 
after vbs. of fearing, 2235; Sere cl. 
in, 2269, 2270; cls. w. mwpiy in, 
2446, 2448, 2449 ; introduced by ér:. 
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ws, etc., 2576-2588, 2017, 2018, 2110, 
2123, 2614, 2615, 2617 ; defined, 2691 ; 
implied, 26938, 2622; speaker’s own 
words or thoughts may be stated in, 
2504 ; cls. in, are subst. cls., 2596 ; 
general principles, 2597-2613 ; simple 
sent. in, 2597-2600, 2614-2616 ; com- 
plex sent. in, 2601-2605, 2617-2621 ; 
imper. in, 2612, 2638 ; past tenses in, 
2623; inserted statement of fact, 
2624; opt. w. or without d» regu- 
larly retained after Sr: (ws), 2625; 
opt. w. dy representing subjv. w. dy», 
2626; opt. after primary tense, 
2627; passing into inf. from 6rn 
(#s) constr., 2628 ; passing from inf., 
2628 a; passing into part., 2628 b; 
indep. opt. in, 2629 ; indep. indic. in, 
2620 a; inf. following sent. involv- 
tng idea of ind. disc., 2630; inf. in 
temp. or rel. cl., 2631; mood of dir. 
form used in same sentence w. mood 
of ind., 2632; idea of imper., etc., set 
forth in inf., 2683, 2634. 

Exclamatory sentences, 26856- 
2687. 

Interrogatives, 339 f, 340, 346, 
1263, 2668-2674. 

Reflexive mid., 1719-1722, 1730. 

Reflexives, 1225-1229, 1194, 11965. 

Inference, suggested by potent. opt., 
2300 e; marked by dpa, 2700; by 
3%, 2846; by dfra, 2851. 

Inferential particles, 2163 p, 2774, 2787, 
2926, 2052, 2953, 2955. 

Inferior to, vbs. signifying, w. gen., 
1402. 

Infinitive, 357, 359; verbal noun, 358, 
1760 ; accent, 425 a, 426 d; endings, 
469 ; pres., 632, 632 p, 752; fut. act. 
and mid., 661; fut. pass., 668, 664; 
first aor. act. and mid., 670 ; first and 
sec. aor. pass., 677; sec. aor. act., 
685, 760; first and sec. perf. act., 
699, 702, 766; periph. perf., 699 h; 
perf. mid. and pass., 715. 

History, 358. 1 x. 469 nw. 2, 670, 


omission of subj., 987 ; pred. adj. be- 
longing to omitted subj., 1060-1062 ; 
éué, od, not duavréy, ceaurér, as subj., 
1223 ; limiting mean, of adj., is act. 
where Eng. uses pass., 1712; w. d», 
1845-1849, 2023; not in ind. disc., 
force of tenses, 1865; in ind. disc., 
force of tenses, 1866, 1867, 2019, 
2595 ; w. vbs. of hoping, expecting, 
etc., 1868, 1999, 2024; in part vb., 
in part subst., 1966-1970 ; mean. of 
the word, 1966 b; uses, 1970; neg. 
of, 1971; subj. and pred. noun w., 
1972-1981 ; origin of constr. of acc. 
w. inf., 1981; pers. and impers. 
constr. w., 1982, 1983, 2017 b; with- 
out article, 1984-2024; as subj., 
1984, 1985; as pred., 1986; as ap- 
pos., 1987; as obj., 1988-2024; after 
vbs. of will or desire, 1991-1999, 
1869 ; after other vbs., 2000; after 
adjs., advs., and substs., 2001-2007, 
2497; w. or without dere or as, 
after compar. and #, 2007 ; of pur- 
pose and result, 2008-2011 ; absolute, 
2012; in commands, 2013, 2326 e; 
in wishes, 2014; in exclams., 2015, 
2036, 2683; in ind. disc., 2016-2023, 
2579, 2580, 2589, 2592 a; w. vbs. 
of knowing, perceiving, etc., 2018 a, 
2592 c; see Articular infinitive ; vbs. 
which take either part. or inf., 2123— 
2145, 2582 ; w. vbs. of fearing, 22388 ; 
in result cls., 2261-2272; w. é¢ ¢ 
and é¢ gre, 2279; w. or without a», 
for apod., 2350; w. mpl», 2480-2440, 
2458-2457 ; w. wpérepoy #, etc., 2458— 
2461; w. ovdé» ofov, 2516; ordinary 
use, in rel. cls,, 2545; in dep. state- 
ments, 2576. 1; acc. and, after vbs. 
of emotion, 2587 b; in ind. disc., 
2800, 2604, 2611, 2616, 2617, 2628, 
2630, 2631, 2633; ov and uf w., 2711- 
2727, 1971; uh and ph ov w., 2739- 
2749; summary of constr. after vbs. 
of hindering, 2744; Scere and negs. 
w., 2769; after rAjv, 2966 b. 


1473 a, 1969; subj., in acc., 936; | Inflection, defined, 190,365; howshown, 
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191; of vbe., preliminary remarks, 
855-380 ; of w-vbs., 378, 379, 602- 
716; of yu-vbs., 378, 379, 744-767. 
See Conjugation. 

Ingressive aorist, 1865 b, 1872 c 4, 1924, 
1925, 2325. 

Injuring, vbe. of, w. dat., 1461; w. acc., 
1462. 

Insertion, of c, in perf. and plup. mid. 
and first aor. pass. system, 489; of 
o, between root (or stem) and suff., 
836 ; of r, before certain suffs., 837 ; 
of 7, in compounds, after prep., 884 c. 

Instrument of action, suffs. denoting, 
842, 860. 3, 863 a 7; denoted by dat., 
1608-1611, 1757; by dat. w. prep., 
1611, 1687. 1 c, 1696. 1; by acc., 

- 1600 a; by gen. w. prep., 1684. 1 
c (4), 1688. 1 c, 1756. 

Instrumental case, functions, how sup- 
plied, 203, 280, 1279, 1450; advs. w. 
force of, 841. 

Instrumental dative, 1824, 1369 a, 1872 
a, 1503-1529, 1548. 

Intensive particles, 2774, 2821, 2843; 
perf., 1947 ; see adrés. 

Intensives, formation, 867. 

Interest, dat. of, 1474-1494. 

Internal object, defined, 1554 a; or ex- 
ternal, w. the same vb., 1555; uses, 
1663-1589, 1606, 1607, 1619-1627, 
2034 e, 2077. 

Interrogative, advs., 346. 

Particles, 2650-2655, 2663-2674, 
2866, 2961. 

Pronouns, decl., 834; ind., 889 f; 
list, 340 ; w. article, 1186, 1187 ; used 
subst. or adj., 1262 ; in dir. and ind. 
questions, 1268; ri for viva, 1264; 
rls )( rl, 1266. 

Sentences, see Questions. 

Intransitive and transitive senses, mix- 
ture of, 819. 

Intransitive verbs, defined, 920; pred. 
adj. w., 917, 1040 a; and tr. vbs., 
1653-1562, 1708, 1709. 

Inverse, attraction, 2533, 2534 ; elision, 
76. 
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Tota class of present stems, 507-522. 

Iota subscript, 6, 65. 

Irony, expressed by pres. subjv. w. 4 
and wh of, 1801; by potent. opt. 
w. dy, 1826; by od w. fut. indic., 
1918; by ef uh dpa, 2354 w.; ques- 
tions expressing, introduced by elfra 
(xg7a), mara (xdrara), 2653; by 
add’ od, 2781 b; by dpa, 2794, 2796; 
indicated by yé, 2821; by 3%, 2842; 
by 39@er», 2849; by dHrov, 2850. 

Irregular declension, of substs., 281- 
285; of adjs., $11; compar., of adjs., 
819; vbs. of sixth class, 529, 530; 
ju-vbs., 768-799. 

Islands, names of, gender, 199 b; use 
of article w., 1189, 1142 c. 

Isocolon, 3031. 

Iterative, vbs., without aug. in Hom. 
and Hdt., 438 c,d ; imperf., 495, 1790, 
1894, 2341; aor., 496, 1790, 1933, 
2841; indic., 1790-1792 ; opt., 2840 a. 


Judicial action, constr. w. vbs. of, 1375- 
1379. 
Jussive future, 1917-1921. 


Kindred meaning, acc. of, 1567. 
Knowing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1368; w. 
part., 2106-2100, 2592 c; w. &r: or 
ws, 2577, 2592 c; w. inf., 2592 c. 
Koiné, Intr. F ; -y insec. pers. mid., 628. 
Koppa, the letter, 8; as numeral, 348. 


Labial vbs., 376 n., 406, 406, 409 a, 505, 
587, 546. 

Labials, 16; before dentals, 82; before 
uh, 86; w. o, 97, 241 a; corresponding 
w. dentals, 181; suffs. w., 862. 

Lacking, vbs. of, w. gen., 1896. 

Leading, vbs. of, w. gen., 1870. 

Learning, vbs. of, w. pres., 1885 a; w. 
part., 2106, 2110-2112; w. Sr: or os, 
2110. 

Lengthening, metrical, 28, 28 p, 508 p, 
703 pv, 768 p; compnds., 29, 887; 
compens., 37, 38, 90 p, 100, 105, 242, 
250 a, 519, 544; in compar., 314; in 
vb.-stem, 374 n., 475.a, 484, 487, 488, 
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524, 534, 537 a, 548, 557; in temp. 
aug., 485; in redupl., 446; in ‘as- 
similated’ forms, 648, 644. 

Letters, the, 1; neut., 199d; as numer- 
als, 347, 348. 

Like, to be, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 1466. 

Limit of motion, expressed by dat., 
1531, 1682; by acc. and prep., 1633, 
1589; by acc., 1588. 

Linguals, 16 a. See Dentals, 

Liquid verbs, 376, 310, 400-402, 407, 
409 d, 517-519, 585, 536, 544, 559, 
614-619, 620, 659. 

Liquids, 15 a, 18, 19 b; doubled, 81 p 
1, 146 p; between two conss., a de- 
veloped from, 482 ; suffs. w., 860. 

Litotes, 3032. 

Local clauses, 2498 ; conjunctions, 2770. 

Locative case, functions, how supplied, 
203, 280, 1279 ; -not, -Gou, 215, 342 a; 
in -o1, 229 b; wavdqyel, 229 b; advs. 
w. force of, 341; as advs., 15365. 

Locative dative, 1450, 1580-1548. 


Majesty, plural of, 1006. 

Making, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 1805; w. 
dat., 1324; w. two accs., 1613. 

Manner, advs. of, 341, 348, 346; dat. 
of, 1518-1516, 1627; expressed by 
acc., 1608 ; by prep. w. case, 1682. 2c, 
1684. 1 c (5), 1685. 1 d, 1686. 1d, 
1687. 1 c, 1688, 1 c, 1690. 2 c, 1696. 
1d, 1698. 1b; by part., 2060, 2062. 

Material, adjs. denoting, 858. 4, 12, 861. 
11; gen. of, 1823, 1324 ; dat. of, 1508 c. 

Maxims, yu w. pres. imper. in, 1841 e; 
el w. opt., pres. indic. in apod., 2860. 

Means, suffs. denoting, 842, 868 a8 ; de- 
noted by dat., 1503-1511, 1757; by 
prep. w. case, 1679, 1681. 2, 1684. 
1 c (4), 1685. 1d, 1687. 1c, 1688. 
1c, 1696. 1c; by part., 2060, 2063. 

Measure, gen. of, 1826-1827; of differ- 
ence, dat. of, 1513-1516 ; expressed 
by acc., 1609. 

Meeting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1853 ; w. dat., 
1468, 1523. 

Meiosis, 3082. 
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Metaplastic forms, 282 b. 

Metathesis, 128, 492, 549, 559 d, 586 f. 

Metonymy, 3033. 

Metrical lengthening, 28, 28 p, 503 p, 
703 p, 768 pv. 

Metronymics, 849. 

Middle voice, 356 a, 1718, 1714; depon., 
856 c, 810, 818 c, 1729, 1730; end- 
ings, 366 a, 465, 466, 468, 470; forms, 
used w. pass. mean., 802, 807-809, 
1715, 1785 a, 1787, 1788; fut., w. act. 
mean., 805, 806, 1728 a, 1729 a, b; 
passives, 814-818, 1733, 1742 b; uses, 
1713-1734; dir. and ind, reflex., 
1717-1722, 1730 ; causative, 1726 ; re- 
cip., 1726 ; act. used for, 1782 ; vbs. w. 
difference of meaning between mid. 
and act., 1784. See Present, etc. 

Missing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1852. 

Mixed, class, of vb.-stems, 529-5381 ; aor., 
542 v. 

Modesty, pl. of, 1008. 

Momentary aorist, 1927 a. 

Month, day of, how designated, 350 d ; 
1640. 

Months, names of, gender, 199 a; suff. 
denoting, 861. 20. 

Mood suffixes, 457-461. 

Moods, four, 355, 357, 1760; meanings, 
880 ; function, 1769 ; in simple sent., 
1769-1849 ; dep. constr. of, devel- 
oped, 1769; as affected by tense of 
princ. vb., 2176; assimilation, 2183- 
2188, 2205; in rel. cl., 2546; in ind. 
disc., 2697-2635; in dir. questions, 
2662; in ind. questions, 2677-2679 ; 
in exclam. sent., 2686. See Indica- 
tive, etc. 

Motion, dat. w. vbs. of, 1475; limit of, 
see Limit of Motion. 

Motive, expressed by dat., 1517; by 
acc., 1610; by prep. and case, 1679. 

Mountains, names of, article w., 1139, 
1142 c, 

Movable consonants, 78, 134-137, 399. 

Multiplication, how expressed, 354 d N. 

Multiplicatives, 200 a, 364 b, 1432. 

Mutes, see Stops. 
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Naming, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 1805; 
w. two acc., 1613, 1615. 

Nasal vbs., 876, 400-402, 407, 409 d, 
517-619. 

Nasals, 15a, 19 ; doubled, 81 p1, 146 np; 
@ developed from, 482 ; suffs. w., 861. 

Nations, names of, article w., 1138, 
1142 a. 

Necessity, expressed by verbals in -réos, 
473 ; imperf. of vbs. expressing, 1774 ; 
expressed by past tense of indic. w. 
dv, 1784; by Set, xp%, 1824 b; vba. 
of, w. infin., 2000. 

Negative, sentences, 
phrases, 2768-2768. 

Negatives, w. ud, 1596 b; w.inf., 1971; 
in questions, 1809; in ind. disc., 
2020, 2608; of artic. inf., 2028; of 
part., 2045; in ind. questions, 2676; 
of ind. disc., 2710; redundant or 
sympathetic, 2739-2749 ; w. dore and 
inf., 2759; accumulation of, 2760- 
2762. See od, nh, etc. 

Neglecting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1356. 

Neuter gender, abstracts of, 840; neut. 
pl. subj. w. sing. (sometimes pl.) 
vb., 958-960; in appos. to sent. or 
cl., 994; pl., of single idea, 1003; 
adj. or part., used substantively, 
1023-1026, 1153 b n. 2; pred. adj. in 
neut. sing., 1047, 1048; in neut. pl., 
1052. See Gender. 

No, how expressed, 2680. 

Nominative case, subj. of fin. vb., 927, 
938, 989; indep., 940; in place of 
oblique case at beginning of sent., 
041 ; in letters, of the writer’s name, 
042; in appos. w. voc., 1287; in ex- 
clams., 1288, 2684 ; w. inf., 1978, 1974, 
2014 a; of artic. inf., 2031. 

Non-fulfilment, see Unreal. 

‘‘ Non-thematic ’’ conjugation, 717. 

Notation, 348, 

Noun, verbal, see Verbal noun. 

Noun-stems, 826; in compnds., 870-879. 

Nouns, defined, 189; accent, 206-209; 
verbal, 858; suffs., 859-865. See 
Predicate adjs., nouns, etc. 


2688-2768 ; 
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Number, in nouns, 195; in vwbs., 355, 
863; agr. of vb. in, 925, 949-072; 
agr. of adj. and part. in, 925, 1020, 
1080-1039, 1044-1062; agr. of pred. 
subst. in, 974; non-agr. of appos. in, 
979; expressed by prep., 1681. 3; 
agr. of rel. pron. in, 2501, 2502. See 
Singular, Dual, Plural. 

Numerals, 347-354; in compnds., 870, 
883 ; equiv. of subst., 908 ; article w., 
1125, 1174 awn.; ris w., 1268 ; w. gen., 
1317; ws w., 2096. 


Oaths, ud and val in, 1596 b, c, 2894, 
2022; vf in, 1596 b, 2894, 2928; in 
indic. w. 44, 2705 i; in inf. w. gt, 
2716; 4 why in, 2865, 2921. See 
Swearing. 

Obeying, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Object, 919; see Direct, Internal, Ex- 
ternal ; two vbs. with common, 1634, 
1635 ; inf. as, 1988-2024 ; denoted by 
part., 20665. 

Object clauses, assimilation of mood in, 
2186 c; of effort, 2207-2219, 2705 b; 
of caution, 2220; of fearing, 2221- 
2233. 

Objection, expressed by dAAd, 2785, 
2786; by a4A\a ydp, 2819 b; by 8é, 
28385; by xal, 2872. 

Objective, genitive, 1828-1335. 

Obligation, imperf. of vbs. of, 1774 
1779, 1905, 2813-2317, 

Oblique cases, defined, 201 a. 

Observer, dat. of the, 1497. 

Obtaining, vbs. of, w. gen., 1350. 

Occasion, expressed by dat., 1517. 

Official persons, titles of, omission of 
article w., 1140. 

Omission, see Ellipse. 

Onomatopoeia, 38034. 

Open, syllable, 141 ; vowels, the, 4 a, 7. 

Opposition, denoted by part. , 2066, 3070. 

Optative mood, 357, 369, 1760; final -a: 
and -o, long, 169, 427 ; endings, 366 c, 
464; mean., 380; -c»- and --, 38, 
459, 460, -eas, and -ais, etc., 461; 
of athematic, accent, 424 on. 1; of 
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compound vbe., accent, 426 f; pres., 
680, 687-640, 750 ; fut. act. and mid., 
660; fut. pass., 663, 664; first aor. 
act. and mid. , 668 ; first and sec. aor. 
pass., 675; sec. aor. act., 683, 758; 
first and sec. perf. act., 694-696, 702, 
764; perf. mid. and pass., 710, 711. 
Without da», 1814-1828; of wish, 

1814-1819 ; imper., 1820; potent., see 
Potential ; w. dy, 1824—1834 ; tenses, 
1869, 1861-1868; assimilation to, 
2186, 2187, 2205; in final cl., 2196— 
2206 ; after vbe. of effort, 2211, 2212, 
2214-2219, of fear and caution, 
2220-2232 ; in causal cl., 2242; dere 
with, 2269 b, 2278; in apod., w. prot. 
of simple pres. or past form, 2300 
d, 6, 2356; in unreal condits., 2311, 
2312, 2356; in fut. condits., 2822; 
2326 d, 2366, 2329-2334 ; iterative, 
2340 a; w’t. prot., 2849; as apod. to 
prot. and apod. combined, 2353, 
2856 ; in temp. cl., 2394, 2399, 2403— 
2400, 2414, 2415, 2418-2421, 2424, 
2427 ; w. rply, 2480-2440, 2448-2452 ; 
ordinary use, in rel. cl., 2545; after 
otk toriy boris, etc., 2552 ; in ordinary 
rel. cl., 2658 ; in final rel. cl., 2554 c; 
in consec. rel. cl., 2656, 2557; in 
condit. rel. cl, 2566, 2568-2573 ; in 
ind. disc., 2699-2615, 2617-2621, 
2624 c, 2625-2627, 2629, 2682; in 
dir. questions, 2662 c; in ind. ques- 
tions, 2677-2679; in exclam. sent., 
2686 ; ov w., 2703-2705. 

Oracular present, 1882. 

Oratio Obliqua, see Indirect discourse. 

Oratio Recta, see Direct discourse. 

Ordinal numerals, 347, 850, 1125 d, 1151, 
1209 e. 

Origin, gen. of, 1298; expressed by 
prep. w. case, 1684. 1 c (1), 1688. 1c. 

Orthotone, 181 dn. 

Oxymoron, 8036. 

Oxytone, 157, 160. See Accent. 


Palatal verbs, 376 n., 405-407, 409 c, 
618-516, 537, 545. 
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Palatals, 16 ; before dentals, 82 ; before 

ph, 85; w. o, 97, 241 c; suffs. w., 864, 
Paraleipsis, 3036. 

Parataxis, 2168-2172. 

Pardoning, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 
Parechesis, 8037. 

Parisosis, 3038. 

Paromoiosis, 30389. 

Paronomasia, 3040. 

Paroxytone, 157, 160. See Accent. 
Part, acc. of the, 985, 1601 a n. 
Participles, accent, 209, 425 b, 426 d; 
decl., 800-310, 287 b ; compar., 828 ; 
verbal nouns, 358, 1760; endings, 
470; pres., 633, 768; fut. act. and 
mid., 662; fut. pass., 663, 664 ; first 
aor. act. and mid., 671; first and 
sec. aor. pass., 678; sec, aor. act., 
686, 761; first and sec. perf. act., 
700, 702, 766; perf. mid. and pass., 
716. 

Predicate and attrib., 914, 915, 
1166 ; agr., 1020, 1044-1062, 2148; 
dat., used as dat. of relation, 1497, 
1498 ; w. dy, 1845-1849, 2146 ; tenses, 
1872—1874, 2048, 2044 ; w. elul, fw, 
ylyvopa, palyoua:, 1961-1965, 2091 ; 
nature, 2030-2042; neg., 2045; at- 
trib., circumst., supplement., 2046— 
2048; attributive, 204-2053; w. arti- 
cle, as subst., 2060-2052, 1124, 1153 
b, 1188; without article, as subst., 
2062 a; w. subst., corresp. to verbal 
noun w. gen. or to artic. inf., 2058 ; 
circumstantial, 2054-2087 ; gen. ab- 
solute, 2058, 2070-2075, 20382 f; acc. 
absolute, 2059, 2076-2078 ; express- 
ing time, 2060, 2061, 2070 ; manner, 
2060, 2062 ; means, 2060, 2063 ; cause, 
2060, 2064, 2070; purpose, 2060, 
2065 ; opposition or concession, 2060, 
2066, 2070, 2082, 2083 ; condit., 2060, 
2067, 2070; any attendant circum- 
stance, 2068, 2070 ; advs. with, 2079- 
2087 ; xal, xalarep w., 2088, 2382, 2882, 
2892; ws w., 2086, 2996; general | 
statement concern. supplementary, 
2088-2098 ; not in ind, disc., 2082- 
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2105, 2112-2115; w. rvyxdow, Aa» 
Odyw, POdyw, 2006, 1873; of NavOdrw 
and @@dyw (rarely rvyydrw) w. finite 
vb., 2006 £; w. didyw, dcaylyropa, 
Staredd, Stauzénw, 2097 ; w. vbs. sig- 
nifying begin, cease, endure, grow 
weary of, 2098 ; w. some vba. of com- 
ing and going, 2099; w. vbs. of emo- 
tion, 2100 ; w. vbs. signifying do well 
or il, surpass or be inferior, 2101; w. 
weipdopat, rods Eyxeuat, wdvra rodw, 
2102; w. repiopdw (eépopdw, elcopdw, 
wpotena:), to overlook, allow, 2108; 
w. some impers. express. taking dat., 
2104; w. other vbs., 2106; in ind. 
disc., 2106-2145, 2576. 2, 2600, 2604, 
2611, 2616, 2617, 2628b ; with vbs. 
of knowing and showing, 2106-2109, 
2592 c, of perceiving and finding, 
2110-2115, 2581, 2582, 2592 c; omis- 
sion of &S», 2116-2119; ws w., 2120- 
2122; vbs. which take either part. 
or inf., 2128-2145, 2582 ; remarks on 
some uses of, 2147, 2148; after vbs. 
of fearing, 2237 ; after dcre, 2276; 
for prot., 2844, 2868; for apod., 
2850; xalro w., 2893 b; in main 
cl. of sent. containing temp. cl., 
2411; Gowep ay el w., 2480 a; od 
and «7% with, 2728-2734; depending 
on negatived vbs., uw) ov w., 2750; 
w. péy, finite vb. w. 54, 29048; ouvdé 
(undé) w., 2981. * 

Particles, 2168, 2769-8008. 

Particular, article, the, 1119-1121 ; con- 
dits., 2298-2208, 2308, 2321. 

Partitive, apposition, 981-984. 

Genitive, w. nouns, 1806-1319, 
w. vbs., 1841-1871; of artic. inf., 
2082 c. 

Parts of speech, 189, 

Passive, forms those of mid. except in 
aor. and fut., 356 b, 366 a; dep., 
366 c, 811, 812; first, system, 368, 
455, 585-589 ; sec., system, 368, 455, 
590-598 ; aor. and fut. mid. some- 
times used with mean. of, 802, 807- 
809, 1737, 1738; mid. pass., 814- 
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818, 1738, 1742 b; forms, w. reflex. 
force, 1783 ; uses, 1736-1768 ; origin, 
1735 a. 

Past or present, conditional relative 
sent., simple, 2562, 2563; unreal, 
2564 ; general, 2568, 2569. 

Conditions, simple, 2298-2301: 
unreal, 2302-2320; general, 2337- 
2342. 

Past potential, 1784, 1785. 

Patronymics, suffs. forming, 845-848, 
861. 11, 19, 868 b 1, 4, 10, 12, 13, 18. 

Penalty, gen. of, 1885; acc. of, 1885. 

Penult, 139. 

Perceiving, vbs. of, use of &» and pred 
adj. after, 1041; cases w., 1361-1368: 
part. w., 2110-2112, 2581, 2582, 2592 
c; w. dre or ws, 2110, 2145, 2577, 
2681, 2582, 2592 c; w. inf., 2592 ¢. 

Perception, adjs. of, w. gen., 1421. 

Perfect tense, 359 ; primary, 360, 1858: 
first and sec., 361, 554 ; a princ. part., 
368-370; redupl., 439. 

Active, first, 382, 888, 689-700, 
762-766 ; system, 455, 555-560: 
change of e to a in, 479; periph. 
forms, 599. 

Active, second, 384, 689-700, 
702-705, 762-766; system, 455, 661- 
578 ; change of e to oin, 478 ; change 
of d to » (4a) in, 484; mean., 568; 
aspirated, 569-571. 

Middle and passive, of cons. vbs., 
$82, 383, 403-411, 706-716, 767 ; ac- 
cent of inf. and part., 425 a, 425 b: 
mid. system, 455, 574-584; w. and 
without inserted o, 489; periph 
forms, 599, 707—714; pass., dat. of 
agent w., 1488, 1489; pass, w. dat., 
used instead of perf. act., 1741. 

Force, 1861, 1852, 1945; pres. 
for, 1886 ; aor. for, 1940 ; epistolary, 
1942 ; w. pres. mean., 1946; ‘inten- 
sive,’ 1947; empiric, 1948 ; of dated 
past action, 1949; for fut. perf., 
1960 ; in subord. cl., 1961; in apod. 
of vivid fut. form, 2826; in condit. 
rel. sent., 2573 c. See Indicative. 
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Subjunctive, 1860. 

Optative, 1861-1868, 2831. 

Imperative, 1840 p., 1864. 

Infinitive, 1849, 1865-1867; w. 
wply, 2458 c. 

Participle, 1872-1874, 1961, 2844. 

Periphrasis, 3041; possess. gen. w. neut. 
article, 1299; expressions equiv. to 
tr. vb. w. acc., 1598 ; w. yliysoua: and 
subst., 1710, 1754; w. wocdouarc and 
wotéw, 1722; w. de? and yp%, 1807 ; w. 
elul and pres. part., 1857, 1961, 1962 ; 
fut. (w. wédAd\w), 1959; w. Euedro», 
1960; w. &w and part., 1963; w. 
ylyvopa: and part., 1964 ; w. gdalrouac 
and part., 19665. 

Periphrastic forms, perf. and plup. 
mid. and paas., 405, 408, 599, 707-— 
710, 714; fut. perf. pass., 588, 601, 
659 a; fut. perf. act., 684, 600, 659 a, 
1955 b; perf. and plup. act., 599, 
690-701. 

Perispomenon, 157, 160. See Accent. 

Permission, expressed by opt. in Hom., 
1819; by imper., 1839; by fut., 1917. 

Person concerned, suff. denoting, 843, 
859. 1, 861. 18, 868 a 2, 868 b 12, 
865. 1, 11. 

Person, in vbs., 355, 864 ; agr. of vb. in, 
925, 949-972 ; subj. pron. of first or 
sec., when omitted and when ex- 
pressed, 929, 930, 1190, 1191; nom. 
subj. of third, omitted, 931; third, 
of writer or speaker, 942 ; ris or ras 
Ww. sec., 1016; sec. used of imaginary 
person, 1017, 1198; in directions to 
travellers, 1017 a; agr. of rel. pron. 
in, 2501, 2502; in ind. disc., 2591 a, 
2598, 2606 ; in ind. questions, 2677. 

Personal and impers. constr., w. inf., 
1982, 1988; of verbal adjs., 2149- 
2152. 

Persona! endings, of vb., 366, 462-468. 

Personal pronouns, enclit., 181 a, 181 p, 
187 w. 1, 2, 825, 1196 ; decl., 325, 326 ; 
substitutes for, of third person: 
éxetvos 826 d, 1104; 88e, ofros, 1194, 
avrés in oblique cases 325 d, 328 b, 
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1204, 1212, 6, 4, 76, 1000, 1100, 6 
(8s), # (4), 1118, 1104, 1195; gen. 
of, in pred. position, 1171, 1188, 
1185, 1196 a; w. article, 1187 ; when 
omitted and when expressed, 1190, 
1191; the forms éyo8, etc., when used, 
1192; of imaginary person, 1198. 

Persons, names of, article w., 1136, 
1142 a; as instrum., 1507 b. 

Persuaded, be, vbs. signifying w. u#, 2726. 

Persuading, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Pindaric construction, 961. 

Pity, of’ ws in expressions of, 2682 d. 

Pitying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1406. 

Place, advs. of, 341, 842, 846, 1440; 
names, suff., 844, 851, 860. 3, 861. 20, 
863 a 16, 21, 24, article w., 1186; adja. 
of, use w. article, 1172 ; gen. of, 1896, 
1448, 1449; adjs. of, w. gen., 1426 ; 
dat. of, 1631-1538. See Locative. 

Planning, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2217. 

Plants, gender, 199 b, 200 a. 

Pleasing, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 

Pleonasm, uad\d\o» w. compar., 1084; 
pdducra, etc., w. sup., 1090 ; of prep., 
1386, 1649, 1560, 1654; of internal 
obj., 1564, 1564, 1570, 1571, 1620; of 
mid. voice w. reflex. pron., 1724, 
1727 ; of &», 1765 ; of inf., 1615, 2011 
aand w.; in éxdy elvac, etc., 2012 c; 
w. part, and vb., 2147 b; of vb. of 
saying, 2634 ; redundant neg., 2730- 
2749, 2763 ; ob uh, 2764-2758 ; in ex- 
pressions connected by dA)d, 2757 a; 
in Sore cl., 2759; in accumulated 
negs., 2760-2762 ; defined and illus- 
trated, 3042, 

Pluperfect tense, 359, 868 b; secondary, 
860, 1858; first and sec., 861; aug- 
mented, 428, 420, 444; redup., 439, 
444. 

Active, first and sec., 3882-884, 467, 

701, 762 a; first, stem, 555-560; 

gec., stem, 561-578 ; periph. forms, 

599 


Middle and passive, 382, 888, 403- 
411, 468, 707 ; stem, 574-584; peri- 
phrastic forms, 599, 707. 
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Force, 1851, 1852, 1858, 1952; 
imperf. for, 1906 ; aor. for, 1943 ; of 
immediate occurrence, 1963; in 
subord. cls., 1954; in unreal con- 
dits., 2806, 2807, 2310; in ind. disc., 
2599, 2608, 2620, 2628 b. 

Plural : first pers., used for dual, 864 a; 
vb., w. sing. subj., 950-953 ; vb., w. 

. dual subj., 954—957 ; subj., w. vb. in 
sing., 958-961 ; subj., w. vb. in dual, 
062 ; vb., w. two subjs. in sing., 964, 
965, 967, 971; distrib., 998, 1004; 
peculiarities in use, 1000-1012; of 
majesty, 1006; allusive, 1007; of 
modesty, 1008; shifting w. sing., 
1012; part., w. sing. collective noun, 
1044 ; part., w. dual vb., 1045 ; pred. 
adj. or part., w. dual subj., 1046; 
pred. adj., w. two or more substs., 
1053. See Agreement. 

Polysyndeton, 3043. 

Position, syllable long by, 144, 146, 314 a. 

- Of article, attrib., 1154—1167; 
pred., 1168-1171; w. gen. of pron., 
1168, 1171, 1184, 1185; w. words 
which vary their mean., 1172~1175, 
1204-1217 ; w. demons. pron., 1176- 
1181; w. possess. pron., 1182, 1183, 
1196 a; w. interrog., &\dos, words, 
érlyos, 1186-1189 ; w. gen. of divided 
whole, 1807. 

Positive degree, uses, 1063-1065. See 
Comparison. 

Possession, gen. of, 1297-1305, 1390, 
1411 b ; gen. of, )( dat. of possessor, 
1480; gen. w. adjs. of, 1414. 

Possessive, compounds, 896, 898. 

Pronouns, decl., 330 ; place, taken 
by article, 1121; w. and without 
article, 1182, 1188, 1196 a; position 
of article w., 1163, 1182, 1196 a; 
uses, 1196-1208 ; w. force of objective 
gen. of pers. pron., 1197; of first 
and sec. persons, reflex. and non- 
reflex., 1198-1200. 

Possessor, dat. of the, 1476-1480. 

Possibility, expressed by imperf. indic., 
1774-1779, 1905, 2313-2317; by 
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past tense of Indic. w. d», 1784; by 
opt., 1824-1884 ; by a» w. inf. after 
dere, 2270. 

Postpositive, prep., 1665; particles, 
2772. 

Potential optative, with d», 1824-1834, 
2349 ; in causal cl., 2248 ; in apod. 
of simple pres. or past condita, 
2300 e, 2356 ; in apod. of unreal con- 
dits., 2312, 2866; in apod. of more 
vivid fut. condits., 2326 d, 2356; 
in apod. of emotional fut. condits., 
2828, 2356; in apod. of less vivid 
fut. condits., 2329-2384, 2856; in 
prot. and apod. combined, 2353, 
2856 ; in prin. cl. to fut. temp. cl. w. 
subjv., 2408; in fut. temp. cl. w. 
opt., 2406; in éws cl., 2421; in con- 
sec. rel. cl., 2656; in condit. rel. 
sent., 2571, 2572. 

Potential optative, without dy», 1821, 
1822; after od« ery Soris, etc., 
2662. 

Potential, past, 1784, 1785. 

Praegnans Constructio, 1659, 8044, 

Praising, vbs. of, w. gen., 1406. 

Predicate, 902; a vb., 909; expansion, 
924 ; omission of vb., 944-948 ; subj. 
and, concord of, 925, 949-972. 

Accusative, and external obj., 

.1613-1618. 

Adjectives, 910 b, 1018; belong- 
ing to omitted subj. of inf., 975, 1060- 
1062 ; w. what vbe. used, 1040; w. 
vbs. of saying, thinking, perceiving, 
showing, 1041 ; where Eng. uses adv., 
1042; 1048; agr., 975, 1044-1050 ; 
position, 1168-1171; equiv. of cl., 
1169; attracted into voc., 1286 ; 
part. as, 2091, 915. 

Nouns, 910, 911, 918-915 ; agr., 
918 d, 989, 975, 2525; and article, 
1150-1162 ; in agr. w. dat., 1509; pro- 
leptic, 1579; w. inf., 1972-1981 ; 
inf. as, 1986. 

Participles, 914, 915 ; agr., 1044— 
1059 ; belonging to omitted subj. of 
inf., 1061, 1062. 
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Position, of adjs., 1168-1171; of | Prescription, expressed by imper., 


possess. gen. of pers. and rel. prons. 


1835. 


and of gen. of divided whole, 1171, | Present or past, condit. relative sent., 


1185 a, b, 1196; of words varying 
in mean, accord. to position of arti- 
cle, 1172-1175, 1204-1209, 328 c; of 
possess. pron., 1196 a. 
Substantives, defined, 910 a; agr., 


simple, 2662, 2563 ;. unreal, 2564; 
general, 2567-2570. 

Conditions, simple, 2298-2301 ; 
unreal, 2302~2320; general, 2337- 
2842. 


978-975 ; belonging to omitted subj. | Present system of verbs, 455, 496-531, 


of inf., 976, 1060, 1062; equivalent 
of cl., 1169. 

Predictions, neg. ot u4 in, 2754, 2755. 

Prefixes, inseparable, 870, 885, 896 a. 

Prepositional, compounds in -ros, ac- 
cent, 425 c N.; expressions, 1029, 
2344. 

Prepositional-phrase compounds, 899. 

Prepositions, accent, when elided, 174; 
anastrophe in, 176; proclits., 179, 
180 ; comp.and superl. derived from, 
320; aug. and redup. in vbs. com- 
pounded w., 449-154 ; in compounds, 
870, 884, 896, 1655; origin, and de- 
velopment of, 891, 1636-1638, 1646 a; 
as advs. (prep.-advs.), 891, 1636 a, 
1638-1643; constr. w. vbs, com- 
pounded w., 1882-1387; function, 
1637 ; three uses, 1639-1646; im- 
proper, 1647, 1649 a, 1699-1702 ; com- 
pounded, to complete action of verbal 
idea, 1648, 1680; compound, 1649; 
tmesis, 1650-1658; prefixed, re- 
peated, 1654; connecting nouns, 
without vb., 1657; mean. of gen., 
dat., and acc., w., 1658 ; vbs. of mo- 
tion w. dat. and, 1659 a; vbs. of rest 
w. acc. and, 1659 b; stress laid on 
starting-point or goal, 1660; posi- 
tion, 1663-1665; variation, 1666; 
repetition and omission, 1667-1673, 
2519 ; of different mean. w. the same 
noun, 1669 ; w. case, as subj. or obj. 
or prot., 1674, 928 a; use, in Att. 
prose, 1676 ; ordinary differences in 
mean., 1676; parallel, 1677; use of 
the different, 1681-1698. See Agent, 
Means. 

Prepositive particles, 2772. 


722-748, 


Present tense, 859; primary, 360, 1858 ; 


one of princ. parts, 868-370 ; inflec. 
382, 627-657, 747-768 ; redupl., 414 a, 
439, 447, 494, 604, 526 c, 726, 727. 

Indicative, force, 1851-1858 ; 
aoristic, 1853; uses, 1875-1888 ; of 
customary action, 1876; of general 
truth, 1877; conative, 1878; for fut. 
(of anticipation), 1879; oracular, 
1882; historical, 1888; annalistic, 
1884; of past and pres. combined, 
1885 ; for perf., 1886 ; expressing en- 
during result, 1887; in subord. cl., 
1888 ; imperf. for, 1901; fut. for, 
1915; aor. for, 1936 ; in apod. of vivid 
fut. form, 2326; in apod. of general 
condits., 2837 , 2842 ; in prot. of indic. 
form of general condits., 2342; in 
apod. when prot. has ef with opt., 
2360; in princ. cl., when temp. cl. 
has opt. without d», 2407 ; in temp. 
sent. of indef. frequency, 2410; in 
temp. cl. w. dy, 2413; in &ws cls., 
2422, 2425; in wply cl., 2441 a; in 
similes and comparisons, 2481 a, 
2482; in condit, rel. sent., 2662, 
2567, 2569, 2573 a, b. 

Subjunctive, w. uf, of doubtful 
assertion, 1801; to indicate fear, 
warning, or danger, 1802; w. od 
py, of emphatic denial, 1804 ; delib., 
1805; in prohib., 1840, 1841; gen- 
eral force, 1860 ; in more vivid fut. 
condits., 2325; in general condits., 
2336; in temp. cl., 2400, 2401; in 
€ws cl., 2428 b, 2426 b; in xwply cl., 
2444; in similes and comparisons, 
2481 a 
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Optative, general force, 1861- 


1868 ; in less vivid fut. condits., 2831 ; 
in general condits., 2836 ; in &ws cl., 
2424, 2427 n.; in ind. disc., 2611 b. 

Imperative, in prohib., 1840, 
1841 ; general force, 1864. 

Infinitive, in unfulfilled obliga- 
tion, 1778; in unattainable wish, 
1781; w. d», 1846; general force, 
1865-1870 ; with vbs. of hoping, etc., 
1868, 1999, 2024 ; w. uéArAw, 1959 ; w. 
vbs. of will and desire, 1998; w. 
ore, 2261 ; in unreal condits., 2314 ; 
after rply, 2468 c. 

Participle, w. ad», 1846; general 
force, 1872-1874; w. elul, 1961; as 
pred. adj., 2091 ; w. rvyxdvw, \arOd vw, 
P0dvw, 2096 ; w. vbs. signifying to 
support, endure, 2098 a; w. dpduw, 
dxobw, 2112 a wn.; substituted for 
prot., representing imperf., 2844. 

Price, gen. of, 1872-1874 ; dat., 1608 a. 

Primary, tenses, 860, 1858; endings, 
468, 465, 466 ; stems, 825 ; suffs., 829 ; 
suffs., of substs., 889-842, 859-865 ; 
suffs., of adjs., 857~865. 

Primitive, vbs., defined, 872; words, 
828 a; eubsts., suffs. forming, 889- 
842, 859-865 ; adjs., 857-865. 

Principal parts, 369, 870, 887. 

Principal tenses, 860. 

Proclitics, the, 179, 180, 188 e. 

Prodiorthosis, 3046. 

Progressive tenses, 1857. 

Prohibitions, expressed by subjv., 1800, 
1840-1844, 2756 b; by imper., 1886, 
1840-1844, 2709; by mu w. fut., 
1918 a; by od uf w. 2d pers. sing., 
1919; by fut., 1919, 2754, 2766 a; by 
Srws or Sxrws wh w. fut., 1920; by 
py w. inf., 2018 d, 2715. 

Prohibitive subjunctive, 1800, 2707, 
2766 b. 

Prolepals, 2182, 3045. 

Proleptic predicate nouns, 1579. 

Promising, vbs. of, w. fut., aor., or pres. 
inf., 1868, 1998, 2024; w. us, 2726, 
2726 a, 
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Pronominal adjectives, 337, 340. 
Pronouns, decl., 325-340; unemphatir, 
omitted, 929, 1121, 1199, 2 ~w.; cor 
trasted, generally expressed, 9%): 
6, 4. 76 as rel., 1000, 1105; 4, 4, v0 
as demons., 1009~1104, 1106-1117; 
use of article w., 1168, 1171, 1178, 
1176-1189; pers., 1190-1195; poe 
sess., 1196-1203 ; pron. adrés, 1204- 
1217; reflex., 1218-1232 ; demons. 
1238-1261 ; interrog., 1262—1265; in- 
def., 1266-1270; ddrAos and érepes, 
1271-1276 ; recip., 1277, 1278; w. 
gen., 1817; as cognate acc., 1673. 
See Personal pronouns, etc. 
Pronunciation, 23-26 ; of vowels, 24 ; of 
diphs., 25 ; of cons., 26. 
Proparoxytone, 157, 160. See Accent 
Proper names, accent, 178 a, 261 ; in -s. 
222, 263, 264, 282 a, w.; in -é:, 
w. Dor. gen., 225; use, pl. 10%; 


w. article, 1136-1142, 1160 ; omission — 


of article w., 1207. 
Properispomenon, 157. See Accent. 
Prophecies, pres. in fut. sense in. 

1882. 

Proportionals, 364 c. 





Proposal, expressed by hort. subjr. 


1797 ; by ri od» od or rf od, 1938; 
d\Ad in, 2784 c. 
Propriety, expressed by imperf. indic., 


1774-1779, 1905, 2813-2817 ; by opt, 


1824-1834. 

Protasis, defined, 2280. 

Protestations, expressed by opt., 18146; 
in indic, w. #4, 2705 ¢; in inf. w. pq, 
2716 ; § pér, etc., in, 2896. 

Prothetic vowels, 41. 

Prove, vbs. signifying, w. part, 2100. 

Proviso, expressed by dere w. inf., 2208 ; 
by é¢’ @ and é¢’ gre, 2279. 

Punctuation, marks of, 188. 

Pure verbs, defined, 376. 

Purpose, gen. of, 1408; inf. af, 2006- 
2010, 2717; expressed by gen. c? 
artic. inf., 20832 e; by part., 2060. 
2066 ; cl., see Final clauses ; methods 
of expressing, 2206; temp.c demt- 
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ing, 2418-2421; rel. cl. of, 2554, 
9706 f. 


Quality, most words denoting, fem., 
199 c; suffs. denoting, 840; adjs. 
denoting, 858. 7; gen. of, 1820, 1821. 
See Abstract nouns, 

Quantity, transfer, 34, 238 c, 434 ; of syl- 
lables, 142-148 ; variation, in third 
decl., substs., 264 ; variation, in vb.- 
stem, 374, 475. See Variation, Gra- 
dation, Lengthening, etc. 

Quasi-impersonal verbs, 988, 1984, 1985 ; 
take gen. absolute rather than acc. 
absolute, 2072 b. 

questions, direct, interrog. prons. and 
edvs. in, 1263 ; indic. in, 1770 ; delib. 
subjv. in, 1806-1808; ri wdéw; rl 
yévwpos; 1811; potent. opt. w't dy» 
in, 1821 a, w. a» in, 1881; rds Gy, 
rls &y in, 1882; imper. in, 1888, 
1842 a; pres. for fut. in, 1879 a; 
delib. fut. in, 1916, 2639; fut. w. od 
interrog. in, to express urgency, etc., 
1918 ; rf ody od and ri ov in, 1986; ris 
(7D) 0d pédrdw ; 1959. d; rl paddy; rh ra- 
Ody ; rb E~wy; 2064 a, b ; simple, 2157; 
after éwel, 2244; after Sore, 2275; 
how expressed, 2686, 2637; Yes and 
No questions (sentence-questions), 
2638, answers to, 2680 ; pron.-ques- 
tions (word-questions), 2638; de- 
lib., 2639; rhetorical, 2640; not 
introd. by interrog. particles, 2641- 
2649 ; introd. by interrog. particles, 
2650-2655 ; alternative, 2656-2661 ; 
moods in, 2662 ; negs. in, 1809, 2708 ; 
dd\Ad in, 2784 e, 2786 ; dpa in, 2798, 
2704 ; drdp in, 2801; ydp in, 2804, 
2805, 2806 a; dé in, 2886; 84 in, 
2813 a; dat in, 2848; 8%rov in, 
2860 ; dj7a in, 2851; § wal in, 2865; 
cal in, 2872; wéy alone in, 2898; 
pévros in, 2918; 6 in, 2928; ofxovy 
in, 2053 d; o&» in, 2962. 

Indirect, introductory words, 
1263, 2668-2674; assimilation in, 
2186 d; after vba. of fearing, 2284 ; 
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subset. cl., 2576. 3; have constr. of 
ind. disc., 2696; alternative, 2675; 
neg. in, 2676; moods in, 2677—- 
2679. 


Raining, vbs. of, w. dat. or acc., 1507 c. 

Reaching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1350. 

Receiving, vbs. of, w. the giver in dat., 
1484 ; w. inf., 2009. 

Recessive accent, 159, 162 pn, Intr. C, 
n. 1; in compos., 178, 898 ; in voc. 238, 
261, 262, 264 a, 292 a; in compnd. 
adjs. in -ys, 202 c; in adjs. in -w», 
298 c ; of vbs., 423-427, 778 b, 791 b; 
in some fem. adjs. used as substs., 
840 d. 

Reciprocal, middle, 1726. 

Pronoun, decl., 381; gen., in at- 
trib. position, 1184 ; use, 1277, 1278. 

Reflexive, 1231, 1282. 

Relations, how expressed in 
Greek, 1277, 1278, 1726, 1727. 

Redundancy, see Pleonasm. 

Redundant negative, 2739-2749, 27538. 

Reduplication, ¢ lost in, 122; of initial 
¢, 9, x, 125 a; in wu-vbe., 414 a, 726, 
727; accent in, 426; how formed, 
489-446 ; in pres., 489, 414 a, 447, 
494, 504, 526 c, 728, 726, 727 ; in perf. 
and plup. act., 489, 444, 655, 561, 
672; in perf. and plup. mid. and pass. 
and fut. perf. pass., 489, 444, 574; 
in sec, aor., 439, 448, 494, 549 ; Att., 
444 a, 446, 477 a w., 566; position, 
in compnd, vbs., 449-454; subsets. 
formed by, 835. 

Reference, dat. of, 1496. 

Reflexive, comparison, 1078, 1098. 

Pronouns, decl., 329 ; of, etc., as 
ind., 826 d, 187 w. 1; attrib. position 
of article w. possess. gen. of, 1168, 
1188, 1184 ; possess. pron. sometimes 
reflex., 1198-1208; omitted, 1199. 2 
w.; dir., 1218-1224, 1228 w. 3; pers. 
prons. in reflex. sense, 1222-1224 ; 
ind., 1225-1229, 1194, 1196 ; of third 
pers. for that of sec. or third pers., 
1230 ; recip., 1281, 1282; adrés em- 
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phatic or reflex. w. other prons., 
1233-1287 ; w. act. voice, instead of 
mid., 1728 ; w. mid., 1724, 1727. 

Refusal, imperf. of, 1896, 1897. 

Refusing, vbs. of, use of neg. w., 2739- 
2744. 

Regarding, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 
1305. 

Rejoicing, vbs. of, w. part., 2100, 2587 ; 
w. 6rc or ws, 2100, 2577, 2587. 

Relation, adjs. denoting, 858.6; gen. 
of, 1428; dat. of, 1495-1498. 

Relationship, names of, suffixes form- 
ing, 845-850; article omitted w., 
1140. 

Relative, advs., 346; antec. of, def. or 
indef., 2506 ; attraction in, 2528. 
And absolute time, 1850. 

Clauses, as nom. pred. of follow. 
sentence, 995; correspond to attrib. 
adjs., 1166, 2488; how introduced, 
2489, 2498, 2499; sometimes equiv. 
to cotrdinate cl., 2490 ; position, 2492; 
w. &, 2498; 8 as to what, 2494; 
Samep, 5s ye, 2495 ; Seris, 2496 ; olos, 
bcos, 2497; vb. of, omitted, 2520; 
transition from, to indep. cl., 2521; 
attraction of whole, 2532; inverse 
attraction, 2538-2535; incorpora- 
tion, 2536-2538 ; appos., drawn into, 
2689; subst., usually w. article, 
drawn into, 2640; antec. reserved 
for main cl., which follows rel. cl., 
2541 ; attrib. adj. or gen. in sent. w. 
rel. cl., where placed, 2542; trans- 
ference of sup. to, 2542 a; parti- 
cipial or subord. cl. depending on 
foll. main cl., joined to preceding cl., 
2543 ; main cl. fused w., 2544; use 
of moods in, 2545-2552 ; delib. subjv. 
in, 2546-2549 ; delib. fut. in, 2549, 
2560; ordinary, 2553; of purpose 
(final rel. cl.), 2654, 2706 f ; of cause, 
2555 ; of result (consec, rel. cl.), 
2556, 2705 h; condit., see Condi- 
tional relative clauses and sentences, 

Pronouns, 338-340; used in ex- 
clam. sense and as ind, interrog., 
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339 f, 2668; 6, 4, 76 as rel., 1098, 
1105 ; as demons., 1110, 338 b ; pred. 
position of article w. possess. gen. 
of, 1171; prep. omit. or repeat. w., 
1671; resolved into conjunc. and 
pron., 2491; concord, 2601, 2502; 
antec., 2503 ; def. and indef., 2506- 
2508 ; omission of antec., 2500-2516 ; 
not repeated, 2517, 2518; prep. w., 
omitted, 2519; attraction, 2622- 
2528 ; case, w. omitted antec., 2529- 
2632. See és, etc. 

Releasing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1892. 

Remembering, vbs. of, w. gen., 1356- 
1858 ; w. acc., 1358 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 
1420; vbs. of, w. part., 2106. 

Reminding, vbs. of, w. gen., 1356-1858 ; 
w. two accs., 1859, 1628. 

Removing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1892. 

Repeated action, expressed by pres. 
indic., 1876 ; by imperf. or aor. w. 
&», 1700, 1791; by iterative forms 
w. dyin Hdt., 1792. 

Request, expressed by hort. subjv., 
1797 ; by potent. opt. w. dr, 1830; 
by imp., 1885. 

Resistance, imperf. of, 1896, 1897. 

Respect, dat. of, 1616; acc. of, 1516 a., 
1600-1605, 2034 e. 

Restraining, vbs. of, w. gen., 1392. 

Restrictive particles, 2821, 2830. 

Result, of action, suffs. denoting, 841; 
acc. of, 1554 an. 1, 1578, 1579; inf. 
of, 2011, 2717. 

Result clauses, 2249-2278; w. dere, 
after vbs. of fearing, 2289; neg., 
2260 ; rel., 2556, 2705 h. 

Resultative aorist, 1926. 

Rhetorical questions, see Questions. 

Rhotacism, 132 p. 

Rivers, names of, gender, 190 a, 200 a; 
use of article w., 1189. 

Root-determinatives, 832. 

Root-stems, 193, 823. 

Roots, 191-198, 371, 880, 881. 

Ruling, vbs, of, w. gen., 1870, 1402 ; w. 
acc., 1371; adjs. of, w. gen., 1423; 
vba. of, w. dat., 1537, 15388. 
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Sampi (San), 8, 848. 

Satiate oneself, vbs. meaning, w. part., 
2100 b. 

Saying, vbs. of, foll. by efvac and pred. 
adj., 1041; w. aor. inf. referring to 
fut., 1871; pres. of past and pres. 
combined in, 1885 a; aor. of, used 
of resolution, 1988; pers. and im- 
pers. construction w. pass. of, 1982 a; 
command, W. acc. or dat. and inf., 
1997 ; in absolute inf., 2012 a, b; inf. 
as obj. of, 2016-2022, 2679, 2592 a; 
inf, as subj. of pass, of, 2016 a, 2021; 
w. Sri or ws, 2017, 2577, 2579, 2692 a; 
w. artic. inf., 2034 g ; rarely w. part., 
2106 a; w. part. and ws, 2121; foll. 
by dir. or ind. disc., 2589 ; repeated, 
in dialogue, ete., 2589 a; w. ov and 
inf., 2722 ; w. «#4 and inf., 2723. 

Seas, names of, use of article w., 
1139. 

Secondary, tenses, 360, 1858; endings, 
464-468 ; stems, 825; suffs., 829; 
suffs., of substs., 843-852, 850-866 ; 
suffs., of adjs., 857-865. 

Seeing, vbs. of, w. part., 2110-2112 ; w. 
Ore OFr ws, 2110. 

Selling, vbs. of, w. gen., 1872. 

Semivowels, 165 c, 20, 48, 100-117, 
148 p 1. 

Sending, vbs: of, use of imperf. of, 1891; 
Ww. part. and w. inf., 2009. 

Sentence, advs., 1094 b, 2769 ; questions, 
26388. 

Sentence, defined, 900; complete and 
incomplete, 901-905 ; simple, com- 
pound, and complex, 908, 2159- 
2161; appos. to, 991-996 ; see Com- 
plex, compound, simple sentence, 

Separation, gen. of, 1891-1400 ; vbs. of, 

w. acc., 1393 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 1427. 

Serving, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Sharing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1348 ; adja. of, 
w. gen., 1416. 

Shortening of long vowels, 39, 40. 

Showing, vbs. of, foll. by &» and pred. 
adj., 1041; w. gen., 1868; w. two 
accs., 1618; w. part., 2106-2109, 
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2602 c; w. Src or ws, 2677, 2592 c, 
w. inf., 2692 c. . 

Sacuies names of, w. article, 1137. 

Sibilants, 17. 

Sigmatic aorist system, 542-545. 

Similarity, adjs. denoting, 858. 16. 

Similes, aor. in, 1935; ws, ws el, etc., 
in, 2481-2487. 

Simple sentence, defined, 903; syntax 
of the, 906 ff.; expansion of the, 
922-924; summary of the forms of, 
2168-2168 ; in ind. disc., 2597-2600, 
2614-2616, 

Words, 827. 

Singular, subj., w. vb. in pl., 950-968 ; 
vb., W. subj. in pl., 958-961 ; subjs., 
two or more, 963-072; collective, 
996, 907; distrib., 908; shifting w. 
pl., 1012. See Agreement. 

Size, exact, expressed by gen., 
1326. . 

Smelling, vbs. of, w. gen., 1354. 

Snowing, vbs, of, w. dat. or acc., 1507 c. 

Sonant consonants, 165 a. 

Sonant liquid or nasal, 35 c. 

Source, gen. of, 1364, 1410, 1411; ex- 
pressed by prep. w. case, 1684. 1 o 
(1), 1692. 1 b. 

Space, denoted by gen., 1325 ; dat. of, 
1528 ; acc. of extent of, 1580, 1581. 

Specification, acc. of, see Respect. 

Spirant, 16 b, 17, 26, 118-123. 

Spiritus asper, lenis, see Breathings. 

Spurious diphthongs, 6, 25, 87 c, 51a, 
54, 59. 

Stage of an action, 1850-18657. 

Standard Attic, Intr. E, n. 1. 

Standard of judgment, dat. of, 1512 ; ex- 
pressed by prep. and acc., 1696. 
3 ¢. 

Statements, summary of forms in, 2158 ; 
dependent, 2576-2588. 

Stems, and roots, 191-198; variation 
of formation of, in third decl., 253, 
278; substs. w. two, 282; of vbs., 
867-380; of vbs., changes in, 474- 
495 ; how formed, 824 ; primary and 
secondary, 825; changes -n, when 
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suff. is added, 834. See Gradation, 
Variation. 

Stop verbs, 587, 645, 560, 621, 622, 628. 

Stops, how sounded, 15 b, 16; divistons, 
16; doubled, 81 p 2; before stops, 
82-84; before uu, 85-87; before », 
88-90; aspiration, 124-127; before 
liquids, effect on quantity, 145, 146 wn. 
See Labials, etc. 

Striving, vbs. of, w. gen., 1849; w. obj. 
cl., 2210. 

Subject, defined, 902 ; a subst. or equiv., 
907, 908; expanded, 923; of finite 
vb., 927, 988, 989; nom., replaced, 
928; nom., omitted, 929-087; of 
inf., 936, 1972-1981 ; acc., omitted, 
987; use of nom. as, 938-048 ; and 
pred., concord, 925, 949-972; sing., 
w. vb. in pl., 950-953; dual, w. vb. 
in pl., 954-957 ;x pl., w. vb. in sing., 
958-061; pl., w. vb. in dual, 962; 
two or more, 9638-972; inf. as, 1984, 
1985, 2016 a, 2021 ; of dependent cL., 
made obj. of vb. of princ. cl., 2189, 

Subjective genitive, 1328-1335. 

Subjunctive mood, 857, 359, 1760; end- 
ings, 366 c, 463, 465, 686; mean- 
ing, 380; of compnd. vbs., accent, 
426 f; thematic vowel, 457, 458 ; and 
fut., identical, 682, 541 a,667 p; pres., 
629, 749; first aor. act. and mid., 
667 ; first and sec. aor. pass., 674; 
sec. aor. act. and mid., 682, 757 ; 
first and sec. perf. act., 691-6938, 702, 
768 ; perf. mid. and pass., 708, 709. 

With dy, 1768, 1813; in simple 
sent., without 4», 1795-1811; hort., 
1797-1799 ; prohib., 1800, 1840-1844, 
2766 b ; of doubtful assertion, 1801; 
of fear, warning, danger, 1802; of 
emphatic denial, 1804, 2755; delib., 
1805-1808 ; anticipatory (Homeric), 
1810, 2707 a; tenses, 1859, 1860; 
assimilation to, 2188; in final cl., 
2196-2199, 2201 ; after vbs. of effort, 
2214-2219; of fear and caution, 
2220-2232; after Gore, 2275; in 
apod. of simple pres. or past con- 
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dits., 2800 c, 2857; in fut. condits., 
2322-2324; in apod. of more vivid 
fut. condits., 2326 c, 2327, 2357; in 
apod. of emotional fut. condits,, 
2328, 2357; in apod. of leas vivid 
fut. condits., 2334 c ; in general con- 
dits., 2386, 2387 ; in apod. of con- 
dits. of type ef w. opt., 2859, 2363; 
in temp. cl., 2304, 2390, 2401-2403, 
2407 a, 2409-2412, 2418-2421, 2423, 
2426; w. mwply, 2430-2432, 24:3- 
2447 ; w. xpérepow 4, 2458; w. wpir §, 
2460; ordinary use in rel. cl., 2545; 
delib., in rel. cl., 2546-2549 ; in ordi- 
nary rel. cl., 2553; in final rel. cl. 
in Hom., 2554 c; in vivid fut. con- 
dit. rel. cl., 2565; in general condit 
rel. cl., 2567, 2570 a, 2571; in ind. 
disc., 2599-2613, 2618-2621; in dir. 
questions, 2662 b; in ind. quest., 
2677-2679; yx w., 2706-2708; ad 
and 2} od with, 2751. 

Subordinate clauses, assimilation of 
mood in, 2183-2188; classes, 218%. 
2190. | 

Subordination, and codrdination, 2159- 
2161 ; codrdination in place of, 2168- 
2172. 

Subscript, iota, 6, 665. 

Substantival clauses, 2189, 2207-2233, 
2574-2687 ; sentences, 2190. 

Substantives, rules for accent, 203- 
208 ; formation, 838-856, 859, 865: 
compnd., 886-890 ; pred., 910, 911, 
915, 973-075; dat. w., 1499-1502, 
1510, 1629; preps. compounded w.. 
1655 ; w. inf., 2001-2007 ; ov and »4% 
w., 2785. See Nouns, 

Suffixes, added to roots to form stems 
and words, 193, 824-828; tense. 
455; mood, 457-461; primary and 
secondary, 829; definition and fuce- 
tion, 838 ; origin, 833 a—d; gradation 
in, 888 e; denoting agency, 839, 
859. 1, 10, 860. 1, 861. 18, 863 a 2 6, 
7, 10, 11, 18, 14,16; forming names 
of actions and abstract substs.. $40. 
850. 2, 6, 861. 1, 11, 863 a 2, %, 1, 
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b 8, 866. 1, 2, 7; denoting result of 
action, 841, instrument or means, 
842, 860. 3, 868 a 7, 8, 12, 16, person 
concerned, 848, 859. 8, 861. 18, 863 
a2; forming gentiles or place names, 
844, 859. 5, 10, 861. 11, 868 a 2, b 12, 
864. 1; patronymics, etc., 845-850, 
861. 11, 19, 22, 28, 868 b 1, 10, 12, 
18, 18; denoting place, 851, 860. 3, 
861. 20, 863 a 8, 12, 16, 21; forming 
diminutives, 862-856, 859. 5, 861. 19, 
868 b 15, 16, 864. 1, 2, 8, 12; adjec- 
tival, 857, 8658 ; denoting fulness, 858. 
8, 16, 868 b 19, material, 858. 4, 12, 
fitness, ability, relation, 868. 6, 9, 
quality, 868. 7; noun, 859-865. 

Superiority, compnd. vbs. denoting, w 
gen., 1403. 

Superlative degree, 287, 313-324, 345; 
uses, 1085-1003; strengthened by 
Ore, etc., 1086, 2004; w. gen., 1484; 
dat. w., 1518 a; use in comp. cl., 
2469-2473 ; olos attracted w., 2532 a; 
transference to rel. cl., 2542 a. 

Supplementary participle, 2046-2048, 
2088-21465. 

Surd consonants, 16 b. 

Surpassing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1402. 

Surprise, inf., in exclams, of, 2015; ex- 
pressed by ri paddy, rl raddy, 2064 a; 
by particles w. part., 2082 ; questions 
expressing, w. elra, etc., 2653; ex- 
pressed by dAAd in questions, 2784 e, 
2786 ; by dpa, 2795; by ydp in ques- 
tions, 2805 a; by § ydp, 2865; by § 
34, 2865; by «al before interrog. 
word, 2872, 

Swearing, vbs. of, w. acc., 1596; w. ud, 
1596 b, c, 2894; w. fut., aor., and 
pres. inf., 1868, 1999, 2024 ; in aor. 
to denote resolution, 1988; w. 4%, 
2725, 2726 a. See Oaths. 

Syllables, 188-141; quantity, 142-148. 

Syllepsis, 3048 a. 

Sympathetic negative, 2789-2749, 2759 b. 

Symploce, 8046. 

Syncope, 44 b, 129 c, 476 a, 498, 549. 

Synecdoche, 3047. 
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Synizesis, 60, 61. 

Synopses of verbs, 382, 888-392, 419- 
422. 

Syntax, defined, 900; of simple sent., 
906-920 ; of compound sent., 2162- 
2172; of complex sent., 2178-2687. 

Systems, tense, see Tense-systems. 


Taking, vbs. of, w. inf., 2009. 

Tasting, vba. of, w. gen., 1856 ; adjs. of, 
W. gen., 1416. 

Teaching, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Temporal clauses, assimilation of mood 
in, 2185 b, 2186 b, 2187, 2188; use, 
2383-2461; words and expressions 
introducing, 2383-2885; def. and 
indef., 2890-2304 ; referring to def. 
pres. or past time, 2395-2397 ; to 
fut., 2898-2408; in generic sent., 
2409-2417 ; denoting purpose, 2418— 
2421; summary of constrs. of éus, 
etc., 2422-2429 ; w. wply, 2430-2467 ; 
w. wpérepoy #, etc., 2458-2461. 

Particles, 2770, 2845. 

Tense-stems, 367-879. 

Tense-suffixes, 455. 

Tense-systems, 368; formation, 474- 
601, 717-748. 

Tenses, number, 355, 859 ; primary and 
secondary, 360, 1858 ; and tense-sys- 
tems, 868; and moods, meaning, 
880 ; uses, 1850-1965 ; time and stage 
of action expressed by, 1850-1858 ; 
of subjv., 1860; of opt., 1861-1863; 
of imper., 1864; of inf. not in ind, 
disc., 1865; of inf. in ind. disc., 
1866, 1867, 2019; of part. not in 
ind. disc., 1872, 2043, 2112 an.; of 
part. w. AarPdwnw, POdrw, ruyxydrw, : 
1878; of part. in ind. disc., 1874, 
2106; of indic., 1875-1965 ; episto- 
lary, 1942; periph., 1959-1965; in 
ind. disc., 2597-2635; in ind. ques- 
tions, 2677-2679; in exclam, sent., 
2686. 

Terminal accusative, 1588, 1589. 

Testifying, vbe. of, w. «4, 2725. 

Thematic, conjugation, 602. 
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Vowel, defined, 877; in w-vbe., 

376 a, 456, 457, 602 ; not in pu-vbs., 
379, 412; pres. w. and without, 499, 
508, 504; of sec. aor. in first aor., 
in Hom., 542 p; lacking in sec. aor. 
of w-vbs. in Hom., 547 p; lacking in 
sec. aor. of ypc-vbs., 560; in perf. 
mid., in Hom., 574 bp; in inflec., 
625-767, 776. 

Theme, 371. See Verb-stems. 

Thinking, vbe. of, foil. by efva: w. pred. 
adj., 1041; w. pred. gen., 1305; w. 
aor. inf. referring to fut., 1871; pers. 
constr. w. pass. of, 1982a; inf: as 
obj. of, 2016-2022; inf. as subj. 
of pass. of, 2016 a, 2021; w. artic. 
inf., 2034 g; rarely w. part. in ind. 
disc., 2106 a ; w. part. and ws, 2121 ; 
foll. by inf., orc, ws, 2680, 2592 b; 
foll. by dir. or ind. disc., 2589; w. 
o} and inf., 2722; w. yu and inf., 
2728. 

Threat, expressed by voc., 1284; by 
first pers. sing. of subjv., 1798; by 
ei w. fut. indic., 2828; by éd»r w. 
subjv., 2828 a; by 7 ptr, 2865, 
2921. 

Threatening, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461; w. 
fut., aor., and pres. inf., 1868, 1999, 
2024 


Time, advs. of, 346; gen., dat., and 
acc. of, distinction, 1447, 1548; gen. 
of, 1444-1447, 1825; expressed by 
dat. of part., 1498; dat. of, 1539- 
1643, 1447, 1528 ; expressed by gen. 
and prep., 1583, 1685. 1b; by é» w. 
dat., 1542; acc. of extent of, 1580, 
1582-1685, 1447; expressed by acc. 
and prep., 1583, 1587 ; acc. of, where 
dat. is in place, 1588; expressed by 
adv.acc., 1611; by part., 2060, 2061, 
2070. 

Of an action, expressed by tenses, 
1850-1857. 

Tmesis, 1650-1653. 

Touching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1845-1847 ; 
adjs. of, w. gen., 1416. 

Towns, see Cities. 
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Transfer, of quantity, 84, 238 c, 434; 
of aspiration, 126. 

Transition, marked by dpa, 2789; by 
drdp, 2801; by ydp, 2805; by 4dr 
ydp, 2819c; by d¢, 2836; by 34, 
2846; by per 34, 2000; by péy od, 
2901 c; by uérroc, 2019; by ddA hy 
(... ye), 2921; by cai uh», 2021; 
by wal phy... ye, 2021; by od», 
2956, 2064 ; by rolyvy, 2987. 

Transitive and intransitive senses, mix- 
ture of, in same vb., 819. 

Transitive verbs, defined, 920 ; and intr., 
920, 1553-1662, 1708, 1709; pred. 
adj. with, 1040 b ; w. acc., 1590-1697, 
1706. 

Transposition, 128. See Metathesis. 

Trees, names of, gender, 199 b. 

Trust, put, vbs. signifying w. 44, 2725. 

Trusting, vba. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Trying, vbs. of, w. obj. c)., 2217. 


Ultima, 139. 

Unclothing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Unlike, to be, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 
1466. 

Unreal, indic., 1786-1789; in causal 
clause, 2243; in apod. of simple 
pres. or past condit , 2300 b, 2358 ; 
in unreal condit., 2802-2820, 2358 ; 
in prot. and apod., 2353; in con- 
junction w. ef and the opt., 2865; 
after rply, 2442 ; condit. rel. cl., 2564. 

Urgency, expressed by ov w. fut., 1018. 


Value, gen. of, 1836, 1837, 1872-1374, 
1879 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 1424. 

Variable vowel. See Thematic vowel. 

Variation, of stem formation, in third 
decl., 253, 278 ; of quantity, in third 
decl., 254 ; in vb.-stem, 475-496, 373, 
374, see Gradation, Change, Quan- 
tity, ete. ; of preps., 1666. 

Vau, 3; see Digamma. 

Vengeance, vbs. of, w. gen. and acc., 
1376, 1406-1409. 

Verb-stems, 367, 371-375, 826 ; changes 
in, 474-495 ; and pres. stems, 496- 
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581, 728-748 ; and fut. stems, 632- 
641; and first aor. stems, 542-5465 ; 
and sec. aor. stems, 546-554; and 
sec. perf. stems, 564, 561-578 ; and 
first perf. stems, 555-560 ; and perf. 
mid. stems, 674-584; and first aor. 
pass. stems, 585-589 ; and sec. aor. 
pass. stems, 590-598 ; in compounds, 
870, 880-882. 


Verbal, adjectives, in -rés, comp., 323 a ; 


meaning, 368. 2, 472 ; accent, 425 c; 
how ‘formed, 471; in pl., 1003 a, 
1062; agr., 1059; dat. w., 1488; w. 
acc., 1598. 

In -réos, meaning, 358. 2, 473, 
2149; accent, 425c; how formed, 
471; in pl., 1003 a, 1052; dat. w., 
1488, 2149. 2, 2151, 2152 ; constr. of, 
pers. and impers., 2149-2152. 

Nouns, defined, 355, 358 ; w. acc., 
1698 ; use, 1966-2152. See Infinitive, 
Participles, Verbal adjectives. 


Verbs, inflec., preliminary remarks, 355- 


380 ; stems, 367-380 ; primitive, 372 ; 
denom., 372, 866-868, 892 ; conjug., 
381-422, 602-624, 717-743; accent, 
423-427 ; aug. and redupl., 428-454 ; 
tense-sufis., thematic vowel, and 
mood-suffs., 455-461 ; pers. endings, 
462-468 ; endings of inf., part., and 
verbal adj., 469-473; formation of 
tense-systems, 474-601; in -aw, -ew, 
-ow, 499, 522 ; in -w, -vw, 500, 500 p, 
601, 522; in -rrw, 606, 506; in -fw, 
608-512; in -rrw (Ion. and later 
Att. -cow), 513-616 ; liquid and nasal 
stems, 617-622; of N class, 523- 
625; in -cxw, 526-528 ; inflec. of w- 
vbs., 625-716 ; inflec. of s:-vbs., 744— 
767 ; irregular uu-vbs., 768-799 ; pe- 
culiarities in use of voice-forms, 
etc., 800-818; mixture of tr. and 
intr. senses, 819-821 ; compound, see 
Compound verbs ; impers., see Im- 
personal verbs; tr. and intr., see 
Transitive verbs, Intransitive verbs ; 
concord, 925, 949-972, 2501 b; omis- 
tion, 944-948, 2520; gen. w., 1389- 


1411 ; syntax, 17038-2152. See Voices, 
Moods, Tenses, etc. 
Vocative case, 201, 202, 204, 223, 226,’ 
” 233, 248, 249, 261; uses, 1283-1288, 
2682, 2684. 

Voice-forms, peculiarities in use, 800- 
818. 

Voiced consonants, 15 a. 

Voiceless consonants, 15 b. 

Voices, three, 355, 356 ; uses, 17038-1758. 
See Active, etc. 

Vowel, declensions, of substs., 204, 
211-239; of adjs., 286-200; cons. 
and vowel decl. of adjs., 204-299. 

Stems, w. o in perf. and plup. 
mid. and pass., 404, 407, 409 6 and n. 

Suffixes, 859. 

Verbs, defined, 376 ; conjug., 382- 
899, 404, 407, 409 e and n.; fut, 
584; first aor., 543; first perf., 657, 
558 ; tenses, 606; not contracted, 
stems, 607-610 ; contracted, stems, 
611-618. 

Vowels, the, 4; quantity, 4; pronunc., 
24; vowel change, 27-45 ; compens. 
length., see Compensatory lengthen- 
ing; shortening, 39, 40, 148 p.; 
addition, 41 ; development, 42; dis- 
appearance, 43, 44; assimilation, 45; 
euphony, 46-76; contact, 46; con- 
traction, 48-59; absorption, 656; 
synizesis, 60, 61; crasis, 62-69; 
elision, 70-75; apocope, 75 pb; 
aphaeresis, 76; conss, w., 109-117; 
thematic, see Thematic vowel. See 
Change, Gradation. 


Want, adjs. of, w. gen., 1429. 

Wanting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1396. 

Warning, expressed by voc., 1284; by 
first pers. sing. of subjv., 1798; by 
4 w. independent subjv. in Hom., 
1802 ; by ov w. fut., 1918; by Srws 
or deus uh w. fut. indic., 2213; con- 
dit. w. ef w. fut. indic., 2828, w. éd» 
w. subjv., 2328 a. 

Way, advs. of, $46. 

Whole and part, constr. of, 981-9865. 
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Whole, gen. of, see Divided whole. cl, introd. by érel, 2244 ; 4% in, 2704, 
Will, vbs. of, w. inf., 1869, 1991-1999, 2716; expressed by vb. of saying 
2719; other constrs. w., 1995; w. or thinking w. wh, 2728; daAdd in, 
obj. cl., 2218; w. u%, 2720; w. ov, 2784 d; ydp in, 2807 ; 89ra in, 285}. 


2721. See Desiring. Wishing, vbs. of, in fut., 1913. 
Winds, names of, gender, 199 a; use| Wondering, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. 
of article with, 1139. el, 2247; w. Src or &s, 2577, 2587; 


Wish, unattainable, expressed by indic. W. part., 2587. 
w. efGe (poet. af¥e) or elf ydp, 1780; 
by Sedo» w. inf., 1781; by éBovddun» | Yes, how expressed, 2680. 
and inf., 1782; by éSovdéun» ad»,| Yes and No questions, see Questions. 
1789 ; opt. of, 1814~-1819 ; expressed | Yielding, verbs of, with dat., 1468. 
by Bovroluny dy, 1827, by rs dy, ris | Yod, 20. 
d» w. potent. opt., 18382; inf. in, 
2014; summary of forms, 2156; in | Zeugma, 3048. 
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The references are to the sections. Verbs included in the List of Verbs are, in general, not cited 
except when a special form has been referred to in the Grammar. 


A, pronunc., 24; quantity, 4, 170; | d&yy&dAe, perf., plup. mid., 407; aug. in 
lengthens to 4 after e, «, p, 217, 218,| Hdt., 448d; pers. constr. w. pass., 
484, elsewhere, 28 p., 30 a, 37, 96,| 1982a; w. part. or inf., 2106, 2144. 
476 b, 544; lengthens to 7, 27, 217, | dyelpe, red., 446; dyépecGa:, 425 a n. 
485, 446, 484, 487; a:e:0, 36, 478, | dytvée, no aug. in Hdt., 488d; dyiné- 
479, 488 a; a:@():w, 86, 476,| evar, 657. 

477-c; from sonant liq. or nas., 85 b, | dyvode, fut. mid. as pass., 808; w. part., 
482, 578, 840.2, 885.1a; prefixed,; 2106. 

41; adv. end., 344; added to verb-| &yvipms, aug., 481, 484; plup., 444. 
stem, 486 ; at end of first part of cpds., | dyopese, aug. in Hdt., 488 d. 


878 c. é&yopfGev, 342 pv. 
a, nom. sing. 1 decl., 219. &ypérepos, 818 b. 
4- or dv-, priv., 885. 1; w. gen., 1428. | &yys, w. gen. or dat., 1440. 
é- or 4-, copul., 885. 4. &y x08, 1700. 


a, for » after e, «, p, 31, 286 a, 484; | &ye, 2 aor., 448; as perf., 1940 a; mix. 
subst.-stems in, 204, 211 ff.; replace| aor., 642 Dp; perf., 446 b, 571; fut. 


o-stems in cpds., 872 b. inf. in Hom., 661 Dp; aug. in Hdt., 
Z:ea:a, 36. 488 d; w. gen., 1846; intr., 1700 a; 
& (Dor., Aeol.) for », 30, 82, 86d, 788 a,| youac yuratka, 1721; fut. mid. as 
214 p 1, Introd. c, n. 1. pass., 809; dye, ayere, w. subjv. or 
a, gen. sing. (Dor., Aeol.) 1decl.,214p| imper., 1010, 1797 a, b, 1886; &yup, 
5, 226. with, 2068 a; cpds. of, 887. 
a, from a: < are, 38. éyév, decl., 259. 
a, suff., 868. 1, 859. 2, 859. 38. éyevQoua:, 1726; with pass. mean., 
q, 5, pronunc., 25; in aug., 436. — 808, 8138 a; w. orddior, 1576. 
aa, Ga, ag, aq, for ae, ae, ay, 643. a, suff., 840 b, 5, 845, 863 b, 8. 
&Bporos, 180 v. a$a, suff., 845. 
éya-, pref., 885.7. &SeA dds, voc., 283; adj. w. case, 1417. 


é&ya0ds, decl., 287 ; comp., 319; adv. ed, | dSe@s, 44 a. 
346. &Suxde, intr., 17089 c; as perf., 1887; 
&yapas, 488 a, 489 e, f; subjv., opt.,749| fut. mid. as pass., 808; w. acc., 1501; 
b, 750 b; pres., 725; pass. dep., 812;| w. els, xpés, 1502; w. part., 2101. 
*w. acc. and gen., 1405; w. el, 2247. | &Suos, decl., 289. 


"Ayaplpvey, voc., 261. a$w, suff., 863 b, 11. 
éyavaxrée, w. éri and dat., 1518; w. | &dSévaro¢, ddvvara for -ror, 1008 a, 1052 ; 
part., 2100 ; w. «i, 2247. w. fut. inf., 1865 d. 


Cyawde, w. dri, 2248; w. part., 2100. | ae to aa, 643. 
757 
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de0Ade, no aug. in Hdt., 488 d. 
dal, from alel, 88. 

darx(Lo, fut., 589 v. 
Gexalépevos, form, 2071 a. 


déxev, 860 Gxev, 
&erés, from alerés, 38. 
-afe, 342 a. 


-ate, vbs. in, 866.6; fut. of, 589 d. 

&nSev, decl., 279 c. 

&nps, 724, 741; Hom. forms, 752 p. 

&fp, 259 p, 283. 

*"AOfivar, 1005; -ate, 26, 106, 842, 1589, 
-nOev, 342; -nor, 842, 1585; *Adnra, 
-ala, 227 ; A@nvain, 227 v. . 

&Bpol{eo, w. els, 1660 b. 

&0pdos, not contr., 200 e; comp., 316. 

460 pdo, w. Obj. cl., 2224 a. 

“A€ws, 282 a; "Adbws, 288 v. 

as, pronunc., 25; in crasis of xal, 68; 
elided, 74; when short or long for 
accent, 169, 218, 427, 162 n2; aug. 
to y, 485; no aug. in Hdt., 438 d. 

-at, pers. end. for -oa:, 465 a. 

-as, inf. end., 469 b. 

al, for ef, 2282 a; af xe, w. subjv. after 
olda, etc., in Hom., 2673. 

Ais, voc., 249 a and pb. 

alSéopar, 488 a, 489 c; w. acc., 1695 a; 
w. inf. or part., 2100, 2126; pass. 
dep., 812, 802 b. 

*At&ms, 8p; é» (els) “Afdao, 1802; 
"Aidbade, 342 v. 

alSés, decl., 266 and p. 

alFel, 3 pv. 

at@e, accent, 186; w. opt., 1816. 

al@fp, defect., 283. 

Al€loy, decl., 256. 

-auv, dual, 214 p 7. 

-auyu, for -aw, 656. 

-aiv, dual, 212. 

cava, suff. 843 b 5, 861. 18. 

alvée, 488 b. 

alvirropa:, dep. as pass., 813. 

-aiv%, tense-suff., 523 i. 

afvupa:, form, 734. 

-atve, vbs. in, 618, 866. 7. 

at€, decl., 256. 

-atos, adj. end., 364 f., 858. 2a. 
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aipte, 529; 2 aor., 481; perf., 485; mid., 
1784.1; w. gen. and acc., 1876; w. 
two accs., 1613; pass., 1742. 

-atpe, vbs. in, 518. 

alpe, aor., 544 ¢; w. two aces., 1579; 
intr., 1709 a. 

-avs, Aeol. acc. pl., 214 p 10. 

-az, -aira, Aeol. part. end., 305 pn, 
810 p, 671 pn. 

~ats, -aict, -qor, dat. pl., 214 p 9, 216 a. 

“aig, -at, -avev, Opt. end., 461 a. 

aloo, 113. 

aloc@dvopa:, mid. dep., 1729; pres. as 
perf., 1885 a; 2 aor. ingress., 19265 a- 
w. acc. or gen., 1361, 1867, 2112 a; 
w. part. or inf., 1368, 2110-2112, 
2144; w. Src (ws), 2110-2112, 2145. 

-aror, dat. pl., see -ars. 

Sloow, W. acc., 1558 a. 

aleyxpés, comp., 818; aloxpéy, w. ei, 
2247. 

aloyGvopa:, mid. pass., 815; w. acc., 
1505 a; w. dat., 1595 b; w. éwi and 
dat., 1518; w. part. or inf., 2100, 2126: 
w. obj. cl., 2224 a; w. el, 2247; fut. 
mid. and pass., 1911; goxdrOqr, as 
mid., 815. 

-alrepos, -alrarog, 315 a. 

alrée, w. two acca., 1618; re wapd roves, 
1680 ; w. «4, 2720. 

alridopas, mid. dep., 810, 1729; w. pass. 
mean., 818; w. gen., 1376. 

alrios, W. gen., 1426. 

ax, suff., 864. 4. 

-axt(s), advs. in, 344. 

&xodkovide, w. dat., 1524. 

&xédXov8os, w. gen. or dat., 1417. 

éxovri{e, w. gen., 1350. 

dnote, tenses w. o inserted, 489 ec. f; 
2 perf., 446 b, 662 a; mid. fat., 808. 
1728 a; w. gen. or acc., 1861-1388. 
1411, 1465; w. dat., 1866; pres. as 
perf., 1885; w. «3 (xac@s) a8 pase., 
1698, 1752; w. part. or inf., 2110- 
2112, 2144; w. dc (as), 2110-2113; 
w. Gre, 2395 A, note. 

dxpodopas, fut. and aor., 487 a; w. gen.. 
1861, 1864, 1411. 
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xpes, position w. art., 1172. 
Sxev, decl., 805 b; gen. abs., 2071, 


2071 a, 2117 b. 

Gdrabe, GAdGev, 842 v. 

ddAyavds, comp., 818. 

BAudap, 258 c. 

éAcbopar, as fut., 541 a; aor., 548 pn. 

éXée, short vow. in tenses, 488a; tenses 
w. @ inserted, 489 b, f. 

Af Gua, -el, 219. 2 b, 220; r7 drAndelg 
in truth, 1527 b. 

&AnOhs, decl., 292; comp., 313; &rnées, 
292 a. 

dAnOivde, 884 d, 858. 12. 

d&Arvebs, decl., 276. 

Gus, w. gen., 1489 c. 

éXloxopa:, aug., 431, 434; stem, 528; 
fut., 486; sec. aor., 682 a, 687; as 
pass. of alpéw, 1878, 1752; pres. as 
perf., 1887; w. part., 2118, 2114. 

GAAG, 2775-2786, 2654; dAN' 7, 2654, 
2786; dda (xal), after ody Sri, etc., 
2768, 2764; od why (uévroc) ddAd, 
2767, 2021; ddAaA ydp, 2786, 2816- 
2819; dddd pév, 2002; aAAd wey BF, 
2000; ddAAd pévrot, 2786, 2018 a; 
4\X4 uty, 2786, 2021; 4dr’ od», 2057. 

GA\Adrre, pres., 514; perf., 571; w. 
gen., 1372. 

&dAay ev, -doe, -06, 342. 

éd\Adgan, 75 vd. 

&AAnKros, 81 p 1. 

GAAfAow, decl., 331; use, 1277. 

&AAoGev, -081, -oce, 342. 

éAXAofos, w. gen. or dat., 1430. 

&\Aopas, mid. dep., 1729; aAro, 9p, 
688 ; &dera:, 682 bv. 

&Adosz, decl., 385; use, 1271-1276 ; &ros 
re xal, 1278, cp. 2980; 4&ddos Ado, 
etc., 1274; dddo re (4), 2652; AAry, 
1627 c. 

&dAGtpros, W. gen. or dat., 1430. 

&pa, improper prep., 1701; w. part., 
2081; dua... xal, 2876. 

épaprdéve, w. part., 2101. 

&pBporos, EBporos, 130 v. 

oe dudev, duav, duly, dys, 

p 4, 
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épelBopas, w. acc., 1591 a. 
Gpelveov, Spores, 319; mean., 319 a. 
&usAAdouar, pass. dep., 812. 


‘Gppe, Eppes, Gpys(v), 105 v, 184 p, 


825 pn 1, 8. 

duvnpovde, w. gen., 1357. 

duss (sometimes printed dyués), 880 v1. 

GpGve, dudvoua:, mean. and constr., 
1376, 1471, 1597, 1734. 2. 

Gudl, dudis, 136 v, 175 a, nN. 1; 
1675-1677, 1681. 

épouivvtps, perf. with pres. mean., 1946. 

&porrtéye, w. redundant 4, 2740. 

&pceepl, 1619 a. 

épgioPyrie, w. redundant “4, 2740. 

Gpdrepor, 349 e, 962 a, 1171, 1179. 

é&pdoripwher, -O1, -ce, 342. 

Gude, decl., 349 e; with pl. subj., vb. 
in pl. or dual, 962a; w. dual and pl., 
909; in pred. position, 1171, 1179. 

&v, force, 1762, 1768 b; position, 1764, 
repeated, 1765; without vb., 1766; 
cay el, 1766 b; omitted, 1767; de- 
pendent subjv. w., 1768; w. indic., 
past potent., 1784; w. indic., denot- 
ing unreality, 1786-1789 ; w. iterative 
indic., 1790-1792, 1894, 1933, 23841 ; 
w. fut. indic., 1793; w. anticipatory 
subjv., in Hom., 1810, 2407 a; w. 
subjv., in Hom., in independent sent., 
1818; w. potent. opt., 1822, 1824- 
1834, 2406; w. inf. and part., 1845- 
1849, 2023, 2146, 2270; in final 
clauses, 2201, 2202; in obj. clauses, 
2215, 2216, 2232; w. dere, 2270, 
2277, 2278 ; apod. without, in unreal 
condit., 2313-2320; in apod. of less 
vivid fut. condit., 2329; w. temp. 
particles, 2899; w mzply, 2444-2447, 
2452 ; in indir. disc. , 2600, 2603, 2607, 
2609, 2611. 

dv, the form, 2283; see dv. 

-Gv, in gen. pl., 214 p 8. 

&v (for dvd, prep.), in Hom., 76 p. 

&va, for dvdornf:, 72 vp, 175 b x. 

&va, voc., 72 p, 249 b. 

év4, prep., 354 a, 1675, 1677, 1682. 

dvaytyvéoke, two aors., 820. 


use, 
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dvayxatos, pers. constr. w., 1982 a. 

dévéyxn, w. acc. or dat, and inf., 1985 b. 

dvalvopa:, followed by u4, 2726. 

dvapipvyone rivd rivos, 1630. 

dvacce, w. gen., 1370; w. loc. dat., 
1637, 1688. 

Gvev, 1665 a, 1700; w. redund. od, 2758. 

dvéxopat, W. part. or inf., 2008, 2127. 

évfip, 130, 262 p; as appos., 986 b. 

&vOperros, 231; as appos., 986 b. 

éviornms, tr. and intr. tenses, 819 wn. 

-avviut, fut. of vbs. in, 539 c. 

-av%-, tense-suff., 523 b, c. 

dvolyvim., fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

évr(, 175.8 x. 1, 1073, 1675, 1677, 16838. 

dvrla, dvriov, improper prep., 1700. 

évéew, 488 a, 500. 1 b and 1 pn, 489 e, f; 
fut., 589 p; dvécads, quickly, 2062 a. 

Gros, pers. construction more common 
W., 1982 a; dé» rem w. inf., 1424. 

dfvée, w. obx, 2692 a; w. uh, 2720. 

dar, 75 v. 

Gmrayopetw, w. part., 2008; w. redun- 
dant u%, 2740. 

&wis, see wis. 

éwarde, 454 a, 809. 

dradloxe, redup., 526 c. 

Swaps, accent of fut., 426 e. 

dartx, 1649 a. 


Gmfxe, form drécxwpar, 426 f; and 


dwréxouat, w. redundant u%, 2740. 
amotio, aug., 454a; w. obj. clause, 
2224 a; w. redundant pu, 2740. 

&q6, rare w. dAlyo and w. numerals, 
1817 a; cpds. of, w. gen., 1884; use, 
1675, 1677-1679, 1684, 1755; mean. 
in cpds., 1680. 

Gwod(Seun1, mean. of act. and mid., 
1784. 3. 

dwolvifoke, as pass. Of dwoxrelpw, 1752. 

deroxdpve, w. part. or inf., 2144. 

&woxptvopa:, pass. dep., 812 b, 818. 

émokate, 489 f; mid. fut., 806. 

&wok«lre, w. part., 2008. 

&réAAtms, tr. and intr. tenses, 819. 

d&wodoylopa:, pass. dep., 812 b, 813 d. 

&rompé, 1649 a. 

Gwople, 4548; dropéoua:, 812 c, 


éroc Pévvtps, tr. and intr. tenses, 819. 

&wooreple tivd rivos (rivés rs), OF rind 
vt, 1680; w. redundant u%, 2740. 

&mwodetye, used as pass. of dwodbw, 1752. 

énéxon, infiec., 793 a. 

&éere, meaning of act. and mid., 1734. 4. 

éqré, prep., 38 p, 1675 a, 1684. 

&p, 2787. 

Gpa, 2787-2799 ; yap dpa, 2820; & dpa, 
2839. 

dpa, interrog. particle, 2650, 2671; dp’ 
ob, apa uy, 2651. 

dpa, confirmativo particle, 2800. 

dpaploxe, redup., 526c; sec. aor., 688 ; 
tr. and intr., 820, 821. 

dploxe, 488 a, 489 €. 

déphy, decl., 285. 1. 

"Aone, decl., 285. 2. 


épxéo, 488 a, 489 f. 

épvéopac, pass. dep., 812; w. redundant 
ph, 2740. 

dpée, 488 a. 

&ppny, decl., 291 a. 

dpte, dptre, 488 a, 489 f, 500. 1 b, 531. 

-apxos, compounds of, accent, 894 wn. 

Gp e, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808; w. 
gen., 1870 ; w. dat., 1537, 1588 ; Epye- 
pot, W. gen., 1301; meaning of act. 
and mid., 1784.5; ingress. aor., 1925; 
dpxopua: w. part. or inf., 2008, 2128. 

-&s, numeral words in, 364 e. 

-&s, for -Gs, in acc. pl., 162 p 2. 

-&s, words in, w. -4 in gen., 226: w. 
voc. in -d, 226; parts. in, decl., 306. 
-ior, -Sor, 3d pers. ending, 468 d and pn. 

Bow (nor), in A stems, loc., 341. 

borpevos, comp., 316 b; pred. use, 1043. 

booa, 384 pv. 

doow, w. acc., 1558 a. 

&orv, decl., 268 and p 2; accent, 271. 

-arat, -aro, pers, endings, 466 f and p. 

érdp, 2801. 

Gre (dre 84), w. part., 2085 ; omission 
of &» after, 2117. 

&rep, improper prep., 1700. 

&rra, 389 ; drra, not enclit., 181 b, $348 
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av, pronunc., 25; aug., 486 (cp. 487) ; 
stems in, 275. 

at, 2802; &’ ad, 2839. 

a0, 2802. 

atrdép, 2801. 

atre, 2802. 

atrixa, modifying part. in sense, 2081. 

atérés, oblique cases used as pers. pron. 
in Att. prose, 326 d, 828 b, 1171, 1201. 
1 a, 1202.1 a, 1204, 1212; decl., 827; 
meanings, 828, 1204; crasis, adrés, 
etc., 828 c x.; adrdé, etc., introduc. 
following subst., 990; same, attrib. 
position, 1168, 1178, 1204, 1210; sei/, 
pred. position, 1171, 1178, 1176, 1204, 
1206 b; in Hom., 1206, 1211, 1233; 
emphatic (self), 1206-1209; unem- 
phatic atrod, etc., not at beginning 
of sentence, 1218, 1217, 1228 a; em- 
phatic or reflex. w. other prons., 1288— 
1287; dat. w. 6 abrés, 1500; adrois 
dripdoc, etc., 1526. 

ddatplopal rind rivos (revds 72), OF Tevl 
ri, 16380; w. redundant u4, 2741. 

&dtrnus, aug., 450; w. redund. u%, 2741. 

dduxvéopar, w. perf. sense, 1886. 

&y Gopa, 488 b, 489 e, 812, 1911; w. ed, 
2247 ; w. part., 2100. 

& pr, 72 c, 1700, 2383. 

-ae, vbe. in, pres. part., 310; conjug. of 
pres. and imperf., 386 ; pres. system, 
499, 522 ; inflec., 685-657 ; in dialects, 
642-653 ; denominatives, 866. 1; fre- 
quentatives and intensives, 867 ; de- 
sideratives, 868. 

-hev, -Gv, in gen., 214 p 8, 287 p. 


B, bef. dental stop, 82; bef. u, 85; bef. 

vy, 88; developed between yw and p 
(or A), 180. 

Balve, 488 c, 489 b, f; sec. aor., 551, 
682 a, 682 p, 683 a, 684 a, 687; perf. 
subjv., 698; sec. perf., 704 a and p; 
mid. fut., 806; tr. and intr. tenses, 
819; perf. w. pres. mean., 1946. 

BéAAw, 521, 682 p, 688, 711 d. 

Pacirtebs, 275, 271, 278; w. and with- 
out article, 1140. 
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Badrtev, PArurros, 319; mean., 319 a. 

Prdfopa:, dep. w. pass. mean., 818; w. 
acc., 1691 a; as pass., 1742. 

Brée, 687; fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806. 

PAGarre, w. acc., 1462, 1591 a. 

Bode, 489g; mid. fut., 806; w. «4, 2720. 

Bonde, w. dat., 1502. 

Boppaés, form, 117; decl, 227. 

BotAopa:, aug., 480; BodrAa, 628; pass. 
dep., 812; éBovAéuny (dv), expressing 
wish, 1782, 1789; Botdr«, BotrAer Ge be- 
fore delib. subjv., 1806 ; Bovdolunr dr, 
expressing wish, 1827; w. fut. inf., 1869. 

Bots, decl., 275. 


Bpords, 130 n. 
Psvée, fut., 488 cc; w.o, 489 d, f. 


I’, nasal, 15 a, 19 a, 22, 81, 84, 92; be- 
fore dental stop, 82; before u, 85; 
for 8, dial., 182 p; suffixes w., 864. 

ydAa, decl., 285. 3. 

yapée, mean. of act. and mid., 1784. 6. 

yap, 2803-2820 ; ob yap ddAd, 2767, 2786 ; 
d\X\4 ydp, 2786, 2816-2819 ; )( yoo», 
2833 ; 3h ydp, 2840 ; # ydp, 28665 ; yap 
ody, 2958. 

y4, 181 d, 2821-2829 ; uh rl ye, 2768 €; 
GAB... ye, 2786; drAd yé roe (rol 
ve), 2786; ye pér, 2002; cal phy... 
ye, 2921. 

yéynéa, w. part., 2100. 

yelvopar, tr. and intr. tenses, 820. 

~yevos, -yeeos, Compounds in, 888 e. . 

yeAde, 488 a, 489 ©, f; yeddw, 641 D, 
648 x.; mid. fut., 806; dramat. aor., 
1987. . 

y&Aus, decl., 257 p, 285. 4. 

y*, in Hdt., 227 p ; omitted, 1027 b, 1302. 

~yt, deictic suff., 338 g. 

ylyvopas, 578, 704 b; copulative, 917 a ; 
periph. w., 1710, 1754, 1964; as pass. 
of rixrw, 1752 ; pres. as perf., 1887; 
part. as pred. adj. w., 2091. 

ytyvaone, 489 c, 681-687, 806 ; of past 
and pres. combined, 1885a; perf. as 
pres., 1946; w. part. or inf., 2106, 
2129. 

ytvopas, 89. 
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Sépxopas, 812; form &8paxor, 128 v. 


Cd 1027 b , yowuny hrracbac | Serpés, 5, A Seopé, 281. 


and sixay ‘Yrdeap, 1676. 
yoo, 2830-2883. 
ypats, decl., 275; in Hom., 275 p 2, 
ypadfy, w. vba. of judicial action, 1877, 
1576. 


- yphde, act )( mid., 1734.7; ypdgerGas 


ria ypadphy, 1576; pass., 1742. 
yrvh, decl., 285. 6 


A, bef. dental stop, 83; bef. », 86; de- 
veloped, between » and p, 130; for 8, 
dial., 182 p; suffixes w., 863 b. 

Sal, 2848. 

Salvipu, 489 a. 

Sdxpvov, decl., 285. 7. 

SaxpSe, 500. 1a; w. acc, 1595a, 

Sapynur, fut. daudw, 639 dD; Sduras, 
747 b 4. 

Savel{o, act. )( mid., 1734, 8. 

Sap0dvw, fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806. 

Sabre, 2845. 

84, 2655, 2834-2839; cal... 3é¢, 2801; 
pey . .. &é, 2003-2016; offre... 
2947; 8° ody, 2050; re 

8é&ta, 703. 

-S«, enclit., 181d, 186, 342 and a, 1589. 

S<-8(()-cxopar, welcome, 526 c v. 

Sef, contr., 397.a, 651a; quasi-impers., 
933 b, 1985 ; w. gen. of quantity, 1399 ; 
w. dat. of pers. and gen. of thing, 
1400, 1467; w. acc. of pers. and gen. 
of thing, 1400 ; w. acc. of thing, 1400; 
&Se., of pres. or past time, 1774-1779, 
1905, 2313-23165; &3e 4», 2815; w. 
acc. and inf., 1985 b; neg. w., 2714 b. 
See Sée. 

SelSe, 703 np; w. acc., 
w. redund. 4%, 2741. 


. 34, 2981. 


1595 a; dé50cxa, 


Selevips, 308, 418, 422, 671,738, 744-767 ; 


Ww. part. or inf., 2106, 21380. 
Setva, decl. and use, 336, 1180. 
Seuvdv, w. el, 2247. 

SévBpov, decl., 285. 8. 
SeEl(repos, mean., 318 b. 
Séos, decl., 285. 9. 
Sipn, 218 a. 


Seveepatos, pred. use of, 1042 a. 
Sexopar and Slxopa, 127 and p; dedéfo- 


pa, 580 p; mid. dep., 818c; dramat. 
aor., 1937. 


Séeo and Séopar, contr., 397 a; Séopaz, 


pass. dep., 812; &d¢o», copula omitted 
w., 044 b; dé, lack, w. gen., 1397; 
Sdopat, constr. w., 1898 ; déoxaz, w. fut 
inf., 1869; Séw, pers. constr., 1983; 
3éor, acc. abs., 2076 a. See Set. 

Sén, bind, 807 a, b, 488 c. 

84, Sfwore, w. indef. pron., 8389 6 ; 2840- 
2847 ; ob 54, ob 34 rov; 2601 £; dAdAA 
34, 2786 ; yap 34, 2820; yap 34 wou, 
2820 ; 3¢ 3%, 2839 ; cal 54, 2847; § 34, 
2865; xal 3) cal, 2890; ner 84, 2890 
2900 ; 3% ad», 2960. 

SaGev, 2849. 

SAAds dori, W. Or. OF part., 39Abr dors W. 
Sri, 1082 n. ; 39Abs ely, w. part., 2107 ; 
8. elus Sri, 2684 ; 8% dow Sre (SHrovér2), 
without vb., 2686. 


8é, | Sndsw, 885, 387, 392, 809; w. part. or 


inf., 2106, 21381. 

-Syyv, advs. in, 344. 

Shrov, 2850. 

Sfra, 2851 ; od» 8#ra, 2060. 

-87, deictic suff., 338 g. 

&4, no anastrophe, 176 a n.1; in cpds., 
1648, 1680; use, 1675, 1676, 1678, 
1679, 1685, 1756. 

Ssaylyvopar, W. part., 2097 ; é» omitted 
w., 2119. 

Sidyo, intr., 1709 a; w. part., 2007. 

SidSox08, w. gen. or dat., 1417. 

Scaipée, w. two accs., 1626. 

Sidxepa:, w. adv., in periph., 1438. 

Svadéyopas, pass. dep., 812. 

Svadelore, W. part., 2008. 

Stapéve,, w. part., 2097. 

Siavodopa:, pass. dep., 812; w. inf., 
1869, 1992 a; w. uh, 2728 a. 

Stampé, 1649 a. 

Svaredée, w. part., 2097 ; 4» omitted w., 
2119. 

Siddopos, w. gen., 1480; w. dat., 1480. 
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SiEdonew, 99, 808; w. acc., 1579. 

-SSphcoxe, 687; fut. mid., 806. 

SSeps, 307, 416, 421, 488 c, 726, 744-767. 

Scdéx, 1649 a. 

Sexdlo, SixdterGal revl zeros, 1876 ; dexd- 
few Slunv, SexdfecGar Sleny revl, 1576, 
1784. 9. 

Slxasog, pers. construction w., 1982 a; 
w. éori om., 944; Sixascoy fy w. and 
w’t dy and inf., 1774, 1774 a. 

Siey, implied, 1027 b; dlkn» w. vbs. of 
judicial action, 1877, 1878; é@A.wKdrw 
Slanv, 1576; vixdw Sleynv, 1576; rlow 
(rlvopac) Sixnr, 1784. 18 ; Sixny Sodvac, 
as pass. of {yuoiy, 1752 ; dixy, 1527b; 
Sicnv, improper prep., 1700. See &- 
KGf{w, Sides. 

Sse, 354 v. 

S.o, suff., 863 b 5. 

Avoviora, defect., 288. 

Scétrep, 2240. 

Sidri, 2240, 2578. 

Surrds, double, 354 d. 

S(xa, and &,0é4, 354 p, 1097 b, 1700. 

Supde, 304, 641 pv. 

Side, dubxw Oavdrov, 1874; Scdxw ypa- 
phy reva, 1576. 

Sorol, S016, in Hom., 349 p. 

Soxéw, J seem, pers. constr., 1983; J be- 
lieve, 1983 a ; 80x por, 1467 a, 1992 c; 
doxe? w. inf., 19838 a, 1985; Soxe? pol 
Twa édOetv, rare for doxet rls por éd- 
Oetvy, 1983 a; Soxw, Soxe? por, J have 
a mind to, W. pres. or aor. inf., 1998; 
ov doxad, 2692 a; Ww. uh, 2726. 

Soxipafw, with part. or inf., 2132. 

Sdpos, omitted after certain preps., 1802. 

-Sov, advs. in, 344. 

Sdpv, decl., 285. 10. 

Sparés, -Sapros, 128 pv. 

Spdm, 489 b, e, f, 641; w. acc., 1691 a. 

Spécos, gender of, 282 d. 

Sévapar, 488 c, 489 g, 812; pres. subjv. 
and opt., 424 c, nw. 2, 749 b; w. 
superl., 1086 a; w. fut. inf., 1869. 

Suvards, personal constr. w., 1982 a; 
w. éorl om., 944 c; w. inf., 2001; 
acc. abs., 2076 co. 
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S60, 349; w. pl., 349 d, 962 a; with 
dual and pl., 999. 

Suc-, cpds., 108 a, 106, 886. 3, 898 c; 
aug. of vbs. cpd. w., 452. 

Svoxepalve, w. acc., 1505a; w. dat., 
1695 b. 

Séo, £307, 418, 682 p, 685 p, 687, 758 p; 
quantity of v, 500. 1 a and 1 p; tr. and 
intr. tenses, 819, 

Sépov, decl., 281. 


E, sign, 2a; name, 1b; pronunc., 24; 
interch. w. 7, 27, 86, 37 p 2, 389, 
278, 485, 446, 534, 548, 738 b, 887; 
lengthens to e, 96, 100, 102, 544; syll. 
aug., 429, 431, 444; them. vow. in 
indic., 456, in Hom. subjv., 457 p; 
expelled in weak stems, 36, 44 b, 262, 
476 a, bef. vow., 44 a, from -dea:, 
-¢eo, 650 a; prefixed, 41; added to 
vb.-stem, 485, in forming cpds., 882 ; 
e€:0, 220b; €:0: a, 36, 483 a, 881 b; 
e:n:w, 36, 881 a; ¢€:0:, 488 b; 
dial. for a, 7, 0, ¢, e, 88 b. 

t, pers. pron., 181 a, 187 Nn. 1. 

-ea, for -nv, 214 p 6. 

e&, from na, 34. 

idv, fv, dv, 1768 a, 2283, 2247, 2828, 
2836, 2837; ¢f haply, 2854; éav xal, 
xal édv, 2369-2881 ; ¢ay ov, 2696, 2698 ; 
éay dpa, 2796, 2797 ; day re (Hv re, dr 
Te), 2852 a. 

davro? (atrod), decl., 829; uses, 1218- 
1287, 1201. 2 a, 1202.2 a. See odév 
atrév. 

tie, 431, 488 d; mid. fut. as pass., 808 ; 
obx édw, 2692 a. 

tyyvde, aug., 453 a; éyyvduar wh, 2726. 

tyyés, comp. of, 845 b; for adj., 1097 b; 
w. gen. or dat., 1489, 1440, 1700; 
improper prep., 1700. 

byelpe, 446, 549, 698, 705, 819. 

éyxadde rivi and ri rem, 1471. 

dyé, éyd(v), 184 vp, 825 v1; enclit. 
forms, 181 a; pov and éyod, etc.. 1876 
nN. 2, 825 a, 1192; decl., 325; &ywye, 
etc., 325 b; imaginary person, 11983. 

Wo, w. inf., 1869, 1992 a. 
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tev, 181 p, 825 p 1. 

d6({o, aug., 481. 

a, diphth., 5; genuine and spurious, 6, 
25; pronunc., 25; for e in verse, 
28 p; e:08:+, 86, 477, 555 b, 564, 
576, 686 co, 788, 881 a; by com- 
pens. length. for e, 37; in aug., 485, 
487 ; instead of redup., 445; loses :, 
48, 270 b. 

el, proclit., 179 ; w. opt., to express wish, 
1815; dowep (Ar) el, 2087 a, 2478- 
2480; ws ef (re), 2087 b, 2347, 2481- 
2485 ; in caus. cl., 2246, 2247 ; condit., 
2282, 2288, 2328, 2320, 2836, 2339, 
2340 ; ef ydp, 1780, 1781, 1816, 1816 ; 
el uh, ef 8¢ ph, el uh Sed (el), w. vb. 
omitted, 2346 ; ef 3 dye, 2848; ef and 
opt. w. dv, 2353; Uf haply, 2354; el 
cal, xal a, 2869, 2874-2381 ; in ind. 
quest., 2671; ef xe, w. subjv. w. vbs. 
of knowing, etc., in Hom., 2673; el 
.. . & (elre), 2675 ; ef ov, 2696, 2698-— 
2701; ef dpa, 2796, 2797; whe el, 
2966 a. 

-« and -p, inflectional endings, 628. 

~«, advs. in, 344. 

-4va, substs. in, 219. 2 a and b. 

-aas and -ass, in opt., 461 a, 668.and p. 

etSov, 72 p, 424 b, 481, 529; w. part., 
2112 a; w. ei, 2864 b. 

-elnpev and -ctyev, in opt., 675 a. 

eO¢ (afde) or el yap, w. indic., 1780, 
1781; w. opt., 1815, 1816. 

elxd{e, aug., 487; ri rem, 1469. 

elads, copula omitted w., 944 b ; aor. inf. 
preferred w., 1868 b; elxés éor, w. 
ph, 2726 ; elxds Hy, 1774, 1905, 2815. 

etul, enclit. forms, 181 c, 181 p, 424 a; 
accent fer:, when used, 187 b; forms, 
768-772, cp. 463, 464, 466, 747 p 1; 
fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806 ; copula- 
tive, 917 a; forms, often omitted, 944, 
2116-2119; efya: redundant w. pred. 
noun, 1615 ; w. part. forming periph., 
1961, 1962; w. part. as pred. adj., 
2091 ; 4» w. adjs. and verbals of un- 
fulfilled obligation, 1774; gen. w., 
1808, 1804 ; dat. w., 1476 ; &» acc. abs., 
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2076 c; éxcd» elvas, 2012 c ; Fors, quasi- 
impers., 1985; fori doris, eioly ol, 
2518; fercy Gy, etc., 2514; Lorcy ob, 
etc., 2515; odk tore 8s, etc., 2551, 
2552, 2657. See decor. 

eps, forms, 773-776, cp. 468 d p, 747 p1, 
2; #s, 464cD; mean., 774, 1880; 
w. hort. subjv., 1797 a; w. imper., 
1836. 

ety, elvi, 1687. 

-aves (Acol. -errnw), vos. in, 519. 

ele, $25 v 1. 

eo (DOM. -ewr), suff., 842. 5, 

-eos, 846 f, 858. 2. 

elrep, 2246, 2379. 

elwov, elxé accent, 424 b; elwéuera: and 
elxéyer, in Hom., 680 p; sec. aor., 
649; elxé of more than one person, 
1010 ; command, w. inf. , 1992 c, 1997, 
2017 ; say, w. Ore or ws, 2017; say, 
w. inf., 2017 w.; os (ros) elzeiy, 
2012 a, b. 

epye, constr. of inf. w., 2744; 4, 2740. 

etpynxa, 445, 529. 38. 

-ape (Aecolic -eppw), vbs. in, 519. 

els (és), 179, 180 b; use, 354 a, 1675, 
1686 ; els roGro ddixéoGa:, etc., 1325; 
els Bre (xe), els 5 (xe), és 5, és ob, 2883 
Cc. N. 

alg, decl., 349; els dvfp, 1088. 

-~«g, adjs. in, 209; parts. in, 307. 

alow (few), improper prep., 1700. 

era, 2082, 2653. 

etre, accent, 186; efre .. . efre, 2675, 
2852-2855 ; w. dpa, 2790, 2855; dre 
ody, 2961. 

-t1e, vbs. in, 660 b. 

ix, 82 cw. 2, 183 a, 186. See &. 

dds, 1097 b, 1700. 

ixacros, 337; w. pl. verb, 951; in 
appos. to pl. subj., 952; w. and w't 
art., 1171, 1170; as Exacros, 2097. 

ixdrepos, 837, 952, 1171, 1179. 

ixarépe@ev, improper prep., 1700. 

det, 341, 346; éxeider, 846. 

dcetvos, 325 d, 333 ; use, 1288-1261, 990, 
1171, 1176-1178, 1201. 1 b, 1202. 1b; 
for repeat. rel., 2517. 
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ductore, 346. . 

duXelwe, with acc., 1597. 

ixotavos, pred. use, 1048. 

ixwtrre, as pass., 1752. 

duds, 1700 ; éxrds of, 2758. 

ixév, 805b; comp., 828; pred. use, 
1048; éxdy elvyar, 2012 c; a part., 
2071, 2117 b. 

“Aa, suff., 860. 1. 

YAdrrev, Udecov, 
w't #, 1074. 

Aatve, 488 a, 489 f, g; tr. and intr., 
1709 a. 

Udyxo, perf. mid., 407 ; w. part., 2106. 

Axo, 431, 488 a. 

Orato, w. part., 2008. 

"EAAny, as adj., 9864; ‘EAAqnc«éy, w. 
art., 906, 1024. 

dawl{eo, 866. 6; w.dat., 1617; w. inf., 
1868 a, 2580; w. os, 2580; w. uh, 
2726. 

Awls, decl., 257. 

ipavrod, decl., 320; use, 1199. 2 a, 
1200. 2 d, 1218-1237. 

dudOev, 825 D1; éeuéder adrfs, 329 v. 

dpeto, dudo, dudog, dyed, duets, 325 n. 

ipée, 488 a, 489 f; mid. fut., 806. 

iusovrod, etc., 329 v. 

éulv, 325 p 4. 

dppdve, constr., 1549. 

dyol BovAoplve dori, construction, 1487. 

duds, decl., 380 ; use, 330 a, 1182, 1183, 
1196-1199, 1208. 

dpots, 325 p 4. 

dpwerpos, decl., 289 a; w. gen., 1419. 

duwlwAnus, 727 ; éuwlrdn&, 751 dD. 

dporlapyps, 727. 

duwoSev, 341; w. uh, 2740. 

duarpoo Gav, improper prep., 1700. 

dv, in cpds., 91-95, 101 a, 449 a, 727; 
proclit., 179, 180 b; é» rots, bef. a 
superl., 1089 ; uses, 1611, 1542, 1675, 
1679, 1687; w. dat. of place and time, 
1684, 1586, 1541, 1542; cpds. of, w. 
dat., 1544-1550 ; é» 3é, 1641; w. dat. 
for els w. acc., 16659. 

-v, inf. end., 469 a, 469 p. 

-tv, for -yoa», 590 a v, 678 a. 


319, so b; w. or 
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«ev (nom. -yr), suff., 861.15. 

-evas, inf. end., 469 mw. 1, 469 p, 686, 
699, 760. 

évawrlov, improper prep., 1700. 

évavridopat, pass. dep., 812 ; w. 44, 2740, 

dvavrios, opposite, with gen., 1426. 

évavAfoua:, pass. dep., 812 a. 

ivSehs, 292 d. 

tvexa, Evexev (elvexa, elvexer), enclit. 
prons. after, 187 oe n. 2; postpositive, 
1665 a, 1700; motive expressed by, 
1679. 

évepGe, improper prep., 1700. 

évOa, 342 b, 846, 346 a, 2408; instead 
of rel. pron., 2499. 

év045e, 346. 

ivOadra, in Hdt., 126 p, 846 p 1, 

ivOev, 346, 346 a, 2498, 

ivOév&e, 846. 

évOcOrev, in Hdt., 126 pv, 346 p 1. 

évOGpéopar, pass. dep., 812, 8138 d; w. 
gen., 1857; w. obj. cl., 2224 a. . 

évt, for é», 175 b, 1687. 

iv, for fveor:, Yvecor, 175 b and N. 

tvvode, w. part., 2106; w obj. cl., 
2224 a; érvodopai:, 812. 

tvvGpe, 106 a, 489 d, 628 f w. 1. 

-evvGps, fut. of some vbs. in, 539 c; 
stem, 780. 

-evve, pres. in, 519 p. 

évoy Ade, aug., 451; w. dat., 1461. 

évoxos, with gen. or dat., 1425. 

evr (nom. -es), suff., 868. 8. 

évrat@a, 846, 2080. 

dvreSGev, 346. 

évrés, improper prep., 1700. 

dvrplwopas, give heed to, w. gen., 1857. 

&, in cpds., 104; bef. vow., 186; pro- 
clitic, 179 ; accented, 180 b ; bef. aug., 
449 a; w. superL, etc., 1817 a; use, 
1676, 1677-1679, 1688, 1765. See &. 

eons, quasi-impers., 1986. 

déqv, w. and w’t a4», 1774, 2818, 2815. 

dfs, 841; w. gen. or dat., 1487, 1440. 

Sv, 2076 a. 

t&e, improper prep., 1700. 

to, do, dof, 181 p, 825 pv 1, 1196. 

€0, cov to ev, 59 pv 2, 465 b pv. 
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eo, suff., 858. 4; stems in, 285. 

gona, 444 b, 673, 698, 696, 704 d and p; 
pers. constr. w. inf., 1983; w. part., 
2089 c; w. part. or inf., 2106, 2183. 

dopya, in Hom., 561 p. 

éé3, in Hom., 880 p 1 and 2. 

409, éo63, 325 v 4. 

ératvée, 4891; mid. fut., 806; dramat. 
aor., 1937. 

éw&v, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

éwavop0éo, aug., 451. 

braccirepos, in Hom., 820 p. 

dwel, w. aor. for plup., 1943; in causal 
cl., 2240 ; in temp. cl., 2383 B; w. force 
of although, 2244, 2380; and érel 
wparov (rdxira), 2883 B; del ob», 
2964 a. 

dreaddv, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

éred4, w. aor. for plup., 1943 ; in causal 
cl., 2240 ; in temp. cl., 2383 B; dred) 
téxora, 2388 B. 

dweups, accent of fut., 426 e. 

iwara, w. part., 2080, 2082; xcdrera, 
2663. 

dra(re, in temp. cl., 2583 8 w. 1. 

drrfixoos, W. gen. or dat., 1421. 

dwfjv, 1768 a, 2599 a. 

él, 1675-1677, 1689, 350d; vbs. cpd. 
with, w. gen., 1884, w. dat., 1544— 
1650. 

wm Bovrcbow, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

dr Otpdo, w. gen., 1849. 

éruravOdvopa:, w. gen. or acc., 1358; 
w. part. or inf., 2106, 2134. 

éruvclera, w. acc., 1597 ; w. part., 2008. 

émpAopar, 812; w. gen., 13856; w. obj. 
cl., 2210-2212. 

ériopnéa, w. acc., 1696. 

dwlorapat, 450, 812; w. part. or inf., 
2106, 2189; w. 44, 2727, 27380. 

émor&Xe, pass. constr. of, 1748. 

éwirarre, pass. constr. of, 1748. 

éwirfSa.os, in pers. constr., 1982 a. 

dweripde rivi and ri 7.1m, 1471. 

éwirpérw, pass. constr. of, 1748; w. 
part. or inf., 1992 c, 2144. 

drund({o, -opar, 1784. 10. 

tropar, w. gen. or dat., 1417. 
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Gros, Os Gros elarety, 2012 a. 

drpidunv, 424 c n. 2, 749 b. 

ipdeo, 488 a, 480 6, f. 

ipeBevvds, 105 v. : 

dpelwa, 446 D, 820. 

ép-, 885. 6. 

“Eppfs, decl., 227. 

-e_ppw, pres. in, 519 v. 

lppwpévos, comp., 316 b. 

toon, 220. 

iptxe, followed by nu, 2741. 

ipte, 488 b, 489 d, f, 500. 1 n. 

dpxopar, dé, accent, 424 b ; sec. perf., 
460 e, 565, 705; relation to el, 77 
1880 ; as ful., 1881; as perf., 1888; 
w. dat., 1485; w. part., 2009. 

tpws, decl., 257 p, 285. 11. 

és (els), see els. 

«s (nom. -os), suff., 840 a 8, 841. 1, 
865. 9; (nom. -#s, -és), suff., 858. 4, 
866. 9, 884d; eo stems, 263-265, 292. 

bor Oleo, 488 a, 500. 2; fut. FSopuar, 541; w. 
gen., 1855 a. 

-<r0ev, -ocbev, 456 a. 

«cocoa, adjs. in, 114 a. 

oor, dat. pl., 260 p 2. 

tore, 2388. 

-errepos, -<oraros, 316. 

Ioxaros, 320 a, 1172. 

trepos, crasis of, 69; w. and w’'t art, 
837; and 4Ados, 1271, 1271 a, 1272. 

ev, 5, pronunc., 25; ev: ou: vu, 36, 477 b, 
565, 576, 586 c, 881 a; aug., 435; 
subst.-stems in, 276; for eo dial., 
59 p 2, 465 b, p; loses v, 43, 270 b, 
278, 603. 

eS, comp., 345; aug. of vbe. begin. w., 
452; w. txw intr., 1441, 1709 b; w. 
wxpérrw intr., 1709 b; w. woséw (Adyw) 
and acc., 1591 a, b, w. part., 2101; 
ed dxotw (rdoxw) as pass. of & A\¢yu 
(woéw), 1693, 1762. 

e¥, ov, 181 p, 826 p 1, 2, 1195. 

ev (nom. -eds), suff., 889 a 5, 848 a |, 
844. 1. 

eSaSe, 128 p. 

edSalyev, decl., 208. 

eSedsng, decl., 201 a, 292. 
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edepyeréee, W. acc., 1591 a. 
«06s3, «866, 186 a, 1700, 2081; 
. kal, 2169. 

etAaBéopa, 812; w. acc., 1695a; w. 
obj. cl., 2210 b, 2224 a; w. inf., 
2210 b; w. redund. yu, 2740. 

evdAoyde, Ww. acc., 1591 b. 

ebplone, edpé, accent, 424 b; aug., 487; 
w. part. or inf., 2113, 2114, 2135. 

ectptowa, 214 p4. ~~ 

~ebs, rubsts. in, decl., 275-278. 

etre, 2240 a; 2888 a, w. 8, 2468 a. 

eSxapes, decl., 291 a. 

eSxopar, 818d; aug., 485, 437; w. dat. 
and acc., 1471. 

-eve, vbs. in., 866.4; mean. of mid., 
1728 b. 

éde€fis, w. gen. or dat., 1437, 1440. 

édtepar, w. fut. inf., 1869. 

idopder, w. part., 2108. 

id’ f, if Gre, introducing proviso, 2279. 

ine, form &syxor, 426 b, 460 e, 549, 
687, ingress, 1925 a; éoxduny as 
pass., 802 p, 1785 b; ftoua: as pass., 
$08 ; two futs. of, meaning, 1911; w. 
adv. and gen., 1441; w. adv. in 
periph., 1438; intr., 1708 b; forms 
periph. w. aor. part., 599 b, 1963; 
w. subst. equiv. to pass. vb., 17538; 
w. inf., 2000 a; w. redund. 4%, 2740; 
Ex wy, continually, 2062 a, with, 2068 a; 
rl txwv, 2064 b; ov« Exw, constr. of, 
2546, 2668 d; dist. from mid., 1784. 
11; fxoua: w. gen., 1891. 

-ee, vbs. in, decl. of pres. part., 310; 
conjug. of pres. and imperf., 3865, 
397 ; pres. system of, 499, 522; in- 
flec. of, 635-657; in Hom., 650; in 
Hdt., 661; in Doric, 654; in Aeolic, 
656 ; denom., 866. 2. 

eo, from zo, 84, 214 p 5 b and 8, 238 c, 
278, 641 pb. 

-ew, gen., 163 a, 214 pb 5. 

48a, idbea, daGev, 444 b v, 

-éev, gen., 89 p, 214 p 8, 287 p. 

twos, w. aor. for plup., 1948 ; in temporal 
cl. , 2383, of purpose, 2418-2421 ; sum- 
mary of constrs , 2422-2429. 


evdds 
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tes, decl., 288 d, 266 pn. 
dovrod, 68 v, 829 pn. 


F, see Digamma. 


Z. 21, 116; pronunc. of, 16 a, 26. 
fa-, 886.8; cp. 1686. 

-{e, expressing motion toward, 342, 
{eGyvOur, 524 a, 738, 742, 746 v, 752 v. 
Zebs, decl., 285. 12; omitted, 984 a. 
Léo, 488 a, 489 f. 

{nAsw, w. gen., 1405. 

[npism, fut. mid. as pass., 809. 

-{e, vbs. in, 508-612. 

Lévvd;s, 489 b, d, f; stem, 731. 

Lés, Lwds, 289 pv. 


H, sign, 2 a, 14; pronunc., 24; inter- 
changed w. ¢e, 27, w. a, 27; for orig. 
a, 30, Intr. C, x. 4; in nouns, for 
Att. G, after ¢«, «, p, 80 pv 2; inter- 
changed w. w and e¢ or a, 36, 738 a, b, 
831; length. from ¢e, 87 p 2; in nom. 
of a-stems, in Ion., 214 p 2; as aug., 
438, 436. See a, E. 

n/e, tense-suff., 455. 9. 

4, (1) comp. (than), 2868, 972; after 
comp., 1069-1075, 1080; 4 xard after 
comp., 1079; 4 (wore, ws) w. inf., 
1079, 2007; 4 wpl», 2457; mxpbrepor 
(xpboGev, rpiv) %, 2458-2460 ; ddr’ Ff, 
2777-2779 ; 4 xal, 2862 ; ery H, 206 a, 
(2) disjunc. (either, or): rébrepor (xé- 
TEPA) . .9. H, 2656 ; # alone, 2657, 2866, 
971; 4 (he) .. . H (He), 2661, 2675 e; 
4... 4, 2852 a, 2856; efre... 4, fH... 
efre, 2854; 9... 76, 7¢... H, 2082. 

4. or, 2661, 2676 e. 

4, interrog., 2660, 2866; dX 4, 2786; 
asseverative, 2864; # (5%, xal, wou), 
2865; 4 pa, 2800; 4 ydp, 2805 b, 
2865; # why, 2865, 2021; 4% uév, 2902. 
, diphth., 5; pronunc., 26. 

y, where, 346 p 2. 

f) Tel. adv., which way, as, 346, 2498; 
to strengthen superl., 1086; introduc. 
clauses of comp., 2463; used instead 
of rel. pron., 2409. 

~q and -«, inflectional endings, 628. 
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tyyéopes, 813; w. dat., 1871, 1587, 1538; 
Ww. ph, 2728. 
78¢, 2867. 
#Se, accent, 164 a. 
48m, w. part , 2080; f3n... xal, 2876. 
Sopa, 812; rarely w. gen., 1865; w. 
acc. of person, 1595 b; w. dat., 1595 b; 
w. part., 2100; dramatic aor., 1987. 
486ve0, 489 h, 518 c. 
45s, decl., 297. 
“4, He, 2661. 
-~hxoos, compounds in, w. gen., 1421. 
qxe, w. adv. and goen., 1441; pres. for 
perf., 1886. 
hAl(nos, correl., 340; attracted, 2532. 
qpar, 720 a n., 724, 789. 
qpep, decl., 268 c. 
hpelov, hydev, tutas, 825 v 1, 2. 
-npeves, inf. ending, 657. 
4uépa, implied, 1027 b. 
fypérepos, decl., 330; force of ending, 
813 b; w. and without article, 1182, 
1188, 1196 a; equiv. to gen. of pers. 
pron., 1196; reflex. and non-reflex., 
1200, 1203; duérepos adrady, 1200.2 b, 
1208 b and nN. 
mt, say, 792. 
hpr-, 885. 2. 
flv, qpds, 326 f. 
fpeovs, in fractions, 853 ; position, 1173. 
qos, 346 p 2, 2388 an. 3. 
fpev, qpiv, qpas, 5265 f. 
hpav (duds, o¢dr) abr&y, 1234. 
fv, the form, 2288. See é&v. 
-nv, inf. ending, 469 p, 632 p, 661 p, 
680 p, 699 p; aor. ending, 802, 803. 
dvixa, 346, 2883 a. 
o, na, becoming ew, ea, 84. 
QRtp, introduc. clauses of comp., 2463. 
-§s, in nom. pl. of words in -eds, 277 b. 
-4s, proper names in, decl., 2638-265, 
282 aN. ; compound nouns in, 888 c. 
-98, -¢s, compound adjs. in, 888 b, 893 b. 
qre. . . Fre, w. subjv. in Hom., 2862 a. 
f row, 2858. 
hrrédopa:, dep., 812; w. dat., gen., or 
vré and gen., 1402, 1493 a; of endur- 
ing result, 1887; w. part., 2101. 
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frrev, focev, comp., 319; mean., 319 a 
and b; §rro» w. positive, 824. 

wy, diphth., 5, 5 p, 25; pronune., 26. 

jere, in clauses of comp. (Epic), 2463 a. 

dx+ (Epic), w. local clanses, 2498. 


@, pronunc., 15 b, 16, 26; before dental 
stop, 883; before uw, 86; changed to r 
in redup., 126 a; for 7, dial., 182 p; 
addition of, in pres. stem, 490; suf- 
fixes w., 868 c. 

Cavdrov, w. xptryw, rindw, etc., 1874. 

Oéerre, 125 g and n., 504. 

Oapple, w. acc., 1596 a; 
1596 b. 

Oavpdto, 806 ; w. ef, 2247 ; w. Sri, 2248 ;sx 
w. éwl, 2248; w. part. or inf., 2144, 
2587 b ; followed by depend. question, 
2587 b. 

Gc, 184 p, 342 b; in ef6e (af6e), 186 ; -Gev, 
342. 

Oedopm, mid. dep., 818 c. 

OfrAas, Ofers, before delib. subjv., 1806. 

Oduss, decl., 285. 18, 250 pn 2. 

-Gev, for -Gncar, 585 a v, 678 a. 

Gcpameton, 808; w. acc., 1501 a. 

O40, 397, 503, 607, 806. 

OnASve, 489 h. 

Ofv, enclit., 181 p. 

-Onv, aor. pass. ending, 489 a, 802, 804. 

6, 118, 114. 

01, ending denoting place where, 342. 

-@., in imper., 125 b, 466. 1 a and pb, 

Oryydve, 523 c, 806. 

Oddo, 488 a, 489 c. 

OAtBe, 501, 570, 571, 595. 

Ovyone and Ovijoxe, 526 b, 698, 696, 
704 c; reOveds, decl., 800 a; reérite, 
659 a ; -Orzioxw, fut. mid. w. act. mean., 
806 ; expressing enduring result, 1887 
a; perf. w. pres. mean., 1946; fut. 
perf. w. fut. mean., 1958. 

Opate, tenses w. inserted o, 489 c. 

Opnvéeo, w. acc., 1505 a. 

Oplé, decl., 256. 

Optwre, 125 g and wn. 

Opeoxe, fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806. 

@vydrnp, decl., 262 and pn. 


w. dat., 
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C6w, sacrifice, 488 c, 500. 1 a and 1p; 
act. )( mid., 1784. 12. 

660, rush on, 500. 1 v. 

Ouwese, w. acc., 1591 b. 


I, pronunc. 24; quantity, 4, 500; sub- 


script, 5, 25; semivowel, 20, 109-117; | 


cons. before, 109-117; interchanged 
w. t, 27, 87, 501; for e, dial., 38 p; 
esec:ot, see ec; elided, 70-73 ; subst.- 
stems in, 268-274 ; class of vbs., 507 ff. 

+, ending denoting place where, 342. 

-t-, -i-, suff. of opt., 393, 459, 460, 
460 pb. 

t, remains unchanged in aug., 436. 

-t, deictic suff., 333 g. 

-ta, suff., 840 b 1, 2, 843 b 1, 844. 8, 
858. 2, 859. 6. 

téopar, mid. dep, 818 c. 

-vae, vbs. in, 868. 

(S¢, 2867. 

Wros, w. gen. or dat., 1414. 

tSpée0, 898, 641. 

tSp6u, 500. 1 a, 586 e pv. 

lepév, omitted after certain preps., 1802. 

-u{e, vbe. in, fut., 589e; denom., 866. 6. 

€mpt, aug., 481, 450, 725 a, 777-782. 

Lxviopat, etc., w. acc., 1688. 

ttdoxopar, 488 a, 489 e. 

Crcws, decl., 289. 

tva, 2193, 2209; rel. adv., 2498 ; Iva ri, 
2644 a; in exclam., 2685. 

-tvve, pres. in, 519 pn. 

~v%-, tense-suff., 523 h. 

-tvee (Aeol. -cv»w), vhs. in, 619. 

ov, diminutives in, neut., 197 b. 

-vos, -14, gentiles in, 844. 3. 

-wos, indicating descent, 846 f. 

-tpe (Aeol. -ippw), vbs. in, 519. 

-us, gen. of nouns in, accent, 168 a. 

-toxe, vbs. in, 526-528. 

~orepos, -eratos, 317. 

lorypt, lords, decl., 306; éords, decl., 
809 a ; conjug., 416, 417 ; cp. 431, 696, 
738-740, 744-767 ; tr. and intr. tenses, 
819; éornxa, perf. w. pres, mean., 
1946. 

~rov and -tyroy, etc., in opt., 461 b. 
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ty Oe, 254 a, 268, 272, 278. 
-ts, -ve, vbs. in, 500, 500 pv, 601, 522. 
-lewv, -toros, 318. 


K, bef. dental stop, 82; bef. u, 85; bef. 
rough breathing, 124 and p; for z, 
r, dial., 182 p, Intr. C, n. 4; suffixes 
w., 864. 

xa@dwep, w. clauses of comp., 2463. 

xdOynuas, 450, 790. 

xaSife, 450, 521; extension of cognate 
acc. with, 1569 ; w. part. or inf., 2144. 

xaSlorypt, caragriods Exw, 762; w. part. 
or inf., 2144. 

cal, in crasis, 68; cal raGra, 947, 2083 ; 
strength. superl., 1091 ; after adjs. and 
advs. of likeness, 1601 a; paratactic, 
2169; conjunc., 2868-2880; adv., 
2881-2891; cat el (¢d»), concess., 2369, 
2372-2374 ; dAAd xal, 27638, 2764; xa 
yép, 2813-2815; xai 54, 2847; xai 34 
cal, 2890; 9 xal, 2865 ; kal... pérros, 
2880, 2918 a; wal... rolvyvy, 2880; 
kal... 84, 2891; xal uév, 2002; mer 
..- kal, 2913; xal phy, 2021; Kal why 

~ « Ye, 2921; cal phy wal, 2021; re 
wal, re... xal, etc., 2074-2978; ral 
re, 2979 ; &ddAws re xal, 2980. 

xalwep, w. part., 2083, 2882, 2892; 
omission of &» after, 2117. 

xaipés, copula omitted with, 944 b. 

xalro., 186, 2893. 

xale (xdw), 396, 489 f, 520, 548 a p. 

xaxnyopée, w. acc., 1591 b. 

kaxés, comp., 319. 

xaxoupyée, w. acc., 1591 a. 

xaxée, W. acc., 1691 a. 

kaxGs, roréw, W. acc., 1591 a; Aédyw, w. 
acc., 1691 b; wdexw, as pass. of 
kax@s wocéw, 1698, 1752; dxotdw, as 
pass. of xcaxds Adyw, 1593, 1752. 

xadéeo, 488 b, 689 a, 580 p, 711 c, 1618, 
1946. 

kadég, comp., 319; xadds xd-yadbs, 1084 a. 

Kxad@s, roréw, w. acc., 1591 a; Aéyw, w. 
acc., 1591 b; dxodw, as pass. of cadds 
Aéyw, 1752 ; wordw, w. part., 2101. 

xdpve, 806 ; w. part., 2098. 
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dpa, decl., 285. 14; w. gen., 1298. 

xapreple, w. part., 2098. 

xdprisros (xpdticros), 128 p. 

nar, 75 D. 

xard, 854 a, 1515, 1675-1677, 1690; 4 
xard, 1079; cpds. of, w. gen., 1884; 
cpds. of, w. gen. and acc., 1385; in 
cpds., denoting completion of action, 
1648, 1680. 

Katraytyvéone, W. gen. and acc., 1386 ; 
w. redundant yu}, 2724. 

xaraSiuxélo, w. gen. and acc., 1386. 

xaraxptve, W. gen. and acc., 1386. 

xaradapBdve, w. part., 2118, 2114. 

xarapeAdo, w. gen., 1357. 

xaravéne, Ww. two accs., 1626. 

xaravrixps, improper prep., 1700. 

xarawAftTre, tr. and intr., 819; xara- 
w\hrropar, W. acc., 1595 a. 

xaravned(ona:, w. gen. and acc., 1385. 

xdreape, replacing pass. of xardyw, 1752. 

xarryyopte, W. gen. and acc., 1885. 

xarixoos, W. gen. or dat., 1421. 

wetpar, 718, 724, 791; cognate acc. w., 
1669 ; for perf. pass. of ri@nu, 1752. 

xetvog, see exetvos. 

xedebo, 489 c; use of imperf, 1891; 
constr. w., 1465, 1992 a, 1996 n.; of 
xerebw, 2692 a; w. wh, 2720. 

xé(v), 184 p, 181 p, 1768. See dv. 

xepdvvOpr, 489 f, g, 729. 

wépas, 258, 258 p; implied, 1027 b. 

xhSe, 821; xpdopa:, w. gen., 1867. 

«fives, see dxetvos. 

xfipvé, quantity of uv, 147 c, 264 b. 

unpérre, 518, 809. 

x, 112. 

xrOdv (xirdr), 126 pv. 

xiv80vede, aor., without dy, in apod. of 
unfulfilled prot., 2819. 

xlv8Gwés dori, w. obj. clause, 2224 a. 

xix ve, 688, 757 p 1, 806. 

wrAd{eo, 557 p 2, 700 v, 806. 
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xAyjo, tenses w. inserted «, 489 b, e. 

wAtve, 491, 586 6 p, 595. 

wAée, w. gen., 1361, 1865 ; as pass. of 
éyw, 1752. 

xvde, 394, 489 c, 641 pb. 

ko, suff., 858. 6, 864. 1. 

xoupde, mid. pass., 815. 

xouvds, W. dat., 1414; w. gen., (414, 

xoAdleo, W. gen. and acc., 1376. 

xéon, 31. 1. 

xédpus, decl., 247 p, 250 p 2. 

xoptooe, 515. 

xécros, 840 p. 

xére, 346 D 1. 

xérepos, 840 pn. 

xotpos, 87 p 1. 

xparée, w. gen., 1870; w. ace., 1871; 
pres. as perf., 1887; w. part., 2101. 

-xp&tys, names in, acc. of, 264 b. 

xpdas, 264 p 8; pl., 1000. 

xpelrrov, xpelooev, 78, 819. 1 and a. 

xptve, w. gen., 1875 ; fut. mid. as pass., 
809; xp. uh, 2724. 

xptwre, W. two accs., 1628. 

xptda, w. gen., 14438, 1700. 

xrdopat, perf., 442 n., 709, 711, as prea, 
1946; aor. as perf., 1941; plup. as 
imperf., 1952 a; fut. perf., 1058. 

xupte, w. part., 2006. 

xbev, decl., 286; comp., 321. 

xedte, w. inf., 1998; neg. w., 2740. 


A, changing to p, 129; AA, 77, 95, 110, 
811 b, 81 p; suffixes w., 860. 

AGas, decl., 285. 16. 

AayXxdve, w. acc., 1850; w. gen., 1350. 
1876 ; replacing the pass. of «xAqpée, 
1762. 

Aayés, 288 c, d, and pv. 

AdOpq, improper prep., 1443, 1700. 

AapPdve, 424 b, 608; w. subst. equiv. 

' to pass. verb, 1768; AaBdr, with, 
2068 a. 


nde (cralw), 38, 396, 489 c, f, 520, | AavOdve, 693, 696; mid. w. gen.. 1858, 


621, 806; w. acc., 1596 a; KrAalwe, to 
one’s sorrow, 2062 a. 
xXele, tenses w. inserted c, 489 b, e. 
-«Afjs, proper names in, decl., 264 b, 266. 


w. ace., 1868, 1697; part. w., 1873, 
2006 ; Aad», secretly, 2062 a; in part, 
w. finite vb., 2006 £; AavOdew Sri foi 
AarOdrea Sri, 2684. 
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Adye, 6 Adyw, w. acc., 1591 b; Aéyera:, 
constr. w., 1982 a, 2017 b ; command, 
w. inf., 1869, 1992 c, 1997, 2017 b; 
state, w. inf. or Sri or ws, 2017; 
command, W. #4, 2720 ; say, neg. W., 
2722, 2728. 

Aelwe, 819; Aelxoua: w. part., 2101. 

Afrywo, w. part., 2098. 

AfOw, 502 a, 549 dD. 

As, 110. 

-Ad\w, vbs. in, 617. 

Aoy{opar, w. Sri, 2580. 

AoSopéw, w. acc., 1591 b; Aodopodpar 
w. dat., 1592. 

Aouwdy and rod Aorwod, 1444. 

Aote, contr., 398 a, 634. 

Ao, 102. 

AVpalvonar, 489 h, 813 a; w. acc. and 
w. dat., 1591 a. 

AGwiopas, a mid. pass., 815; w. éri and 
dat., 1518; w. part., 2100. 

AVorreAdct, w. dat., 1462, 1592. 

ASw, decl. of part., 805, 306, 809; con- 
jug., 882, 883 ; v, 374 n., 488 c, 500. 
la; sec, aor., 688 ; XeAbro, 711 D. 

AwPdopar, dep. w. pass. mean., 813; w. 
acc. and w. dat., 1591 a. 

Agewv, Agores, 319. 


M, 19; stops bef., 85-87 ; final, changed 
to vy, 183 c; suffixes w., 861. 

pd, 1596 b, c, 2804, 2920. 

paxpés, comp., 319; waxpy, 1091. 

pada, comp., 345. 

pdrcora, 323, 1068, 1090. 

paddov, 328, 1066 a, 1068, 1084; nad- 
dow H, 1065, 1072, 1080 a; (od) pw. 4%, 
w. redundant od, 2763. 

-pav, for -uny, 462 v. 

py, 4 pAv, 2865, 2920. 

pavOdve, pres. of past and pres. com- 
bined, 1885 a; rl paddy; 2064 a; 
with part. or inf., 2136. 

papruple, fut. mid. as pass., 800; w. 
&ri and ws, 2580 a; w. uh, 2726. 

pdprvs, decl., 285. 17. 

pacrtydée, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

par (nom. -ye), suff., 841. 2, 861. 2. 
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parre, 514, 571, 5965. 

paxopar, 488 b, 489 f; fut., 589 b; ov» 
Tim (nerd revos), 1523 bn. 1. 

péyas, decl., 311; comp., 819; yuéya 
ppovety, 1518. 

ptyrorroy, used with a superi., 1000. 

-peov, dual ending, 466 c. 

pelvoke, 488 a, 489 e, f, 627 a. 

palyvOpr, 524 @; pmyioerOa, 
Yuxro, 786 v. 

pelov, 319 and b; pelo» w't #, 1074. 

plas, decl., 298. 

pAa, 1858, 1860, 1467. 

pAro, aug., 480; inf. w., 1959; rds 
ob pé\Aw and zi od péAdw, 1950 d; 
¥nedAov, use, 1960, 2318. 

pluBrAwKxa, 130 dD. 

plpova, uduauer, 578, 706. 

pev (NOM. -pnv), Buff., 861. 8. 

-yev, inf. end., 469 p, 677 p, 752 pb, 
Intr. C, w. 2. 

pév, 2895-2016, 2920; § uéy in Hom., 
2865. . 

-paven, inf. end., 469 p, 677 p, 752 pn. 

-pevos, part. end., 470 c, 861. 4. 

pévror, 2917-2919; ob wévros AdAA, 2767 5 
GANG pévro, 2786; cal... pévrort, 
2880; 0d uévror 0634, 2089. 

pepls, implied, 1027 b. 

-yes, for -ver, 462 v, Intr. C, n. 2. 

peralrepos, pecalraros, 315 a. 

ploraros, picoaros, in Hom., 820 pn. 

peonpPpla, form, 130. - 

-yeoOa, for -yefa, 1 pl. end., 4665 d. 

ploos, position, 1172. 

perd, 1675-1677, 1691. 

peraSouel pow, w. redund. 4%, 2741. 

perapéde por, 1357, 1467, 2100. 

perapfopar, 812, 2100. 

peraté, 1700; w. part., 2081. 

péreorl revi revos, 1467. 

-pérpns, compounds in, 224 a. 

ped, 181 v, 825 v 1, 2. 

péxpr, not elided, 72c; and péxpes, 186 
D; w. gen., 1700; w. aor. for plup., 
1948 ; and péxpe of, w. temp. cl., 2888. 

pt, 2088 ff., 2702. 

(1) In indep. clauses. dir. quest., 
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1809, 2651; with indic. in doubtful 
assertions, 1772, 1801; in unattain. 
wishes, 1780, 1781; w. subjv., 2706; 
hort., 1797, 1798; prohib., 1800, 
1802 ; to indicate fear (Hom.), 1802; 
delib., 1805; w. opé. in wishes, 
1814 ff.; w. imper., 1835-1841, 2709. 

(2) In dep. clauses, 2708 ; purpose, 
2198 ff., 2705a; obj. cl. w. vbs. of 
effort, 2200 ff., 2705 b; w. vbs. of 
caution, 2220, and of fear, 2221 ff.; 
result w. inf., 2251 ff., 2759 a; pro- 
viso, 2279; condition, 2286, 2706 e; 
concession, 2871; temporal, 23892, 
2397, 2401, 2409; rel. w. indef. an- 
tec., 2506, 2705 d, e, of purpose, 
2654, 2705 f, of cause, 2555 b, of re- 
sult, 2556, of condit., 2560 ; in oaths, 
27065 i; in indir. quest., 2676; in 
indir. disc. (finite moods), 2710. 

(8) With inf. not in indir. disc., 
1971, 1901, 2018, 2014, 2028, 2718 ff., 
2759; in indir. disc., 2722; with 
part., 2045, 2067, 2728 ff.; w. substs. 
and adjs., 2785; redundant, after 
negative vbs., w. inf., 2789-2749. 

(4) Apparent exchange w. od, 2737 ; 
accumul, of neg., 2760. 

(5) Phrases wh Sri (Srws), 2768; 
8 re (cor) uh, 2765, wh rl ye, 2768 e. 

(6) ph od, w. indic. in doubtful 
assertions, 1772; w. subjv. in doubtful 
negations, 1801, 2761 a; in purpose 
cl., 2193 a; in obj. cl., 2220 b, 2221, 
2225, 2751 b; w. inf. after neg. vbe., 
2742, 2744-2749, 2759 d; w. part. 
after neg. vba., 2750; w. Srws, 1921; 
in questions, 2651 d, 2752. See Sees, 
od pf. 

pndé, 2163 a, 2688; w. part., 2083 b. 
See 0684. 

pnSels, 387, 349 b; pundéves, 1002 ; under, 
1609 ; w. comp., 1614; mean. )( ov- 
dels, 2736. 

pnxérc, form, 187 b, 2688 b. 

phv, 2020-2921; od why dddd, 2767; 08 
hy ob8é, 2768; arAd phy, 2786; § 
why, 2866, 2021, 
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pire, 800 obs. 
phrnp, decl., 262 and pv, 
pyrlera, 214 v 4. 


pyXxavdouar, dep. w. pass. mean., 
813 d. | 


pe, suff., 861. 5. 

pr-verbs, 379, 412-422, 717-767 ; irregu- 
lar, 768-799. 

+t, vb. end., 463 a and pb. 

pralve, 489 h. 

ptxpds, comp., 319; pixpod, almost, 
1390. 

pipéopar, dep. w. pass. mean., 813. 

piysvyone, redup., 442 nw. ; 489 ©, 526 b, 
681; peurtoecba:, 582; mid. pass., 
816; perf. with gen. and acc., 1358, 
Ww. pres. mean., 1946, w. part. or inf., 
2106, 2188, w. dre, 2395 a nw. 

ply, 181 pv, 825 v1, 2, 825 yp 3. 

pry (nom. -yis), suff., 861. 6. 

pro Oda, and picPoiua:, 1734. 13. 

pra, 227. 

prfopas, 641 v, 644. 

pyynpovete, w. gen. and acc., 1867. 

pro, pvd, suff., 861. 7. 

po (nom. -yés), suff., 840 a6, 858. 8, 
861. 1 


pol, elision in, in Epic, 72 np. 

potpa, decl., 216; implied, 1027 b. 

pov (nom. -xwy, -uor), suff., 858. 10, 
861. 8. 

povd, suff., 861. 9. 

pévov, od pudror . 
pdbvor ob, 2766. 

pévos, 337, 1173. 

pov, tyod, etc., 187 e@ nw. 2, 925 a, 
1192. 

pSpros, 10,000, piplor, countless, 852. 

poe, 488 b, 500. 1 a. 

pay, 2651; udr od, 2651 b; por ob, 
pdv ph, 2661 oc. 

-pev, cpd. adjs. in, 888 d. 

pey (nom. -yuwy), suff., 861. 10. 


. + GdAAa cal, 2764; 


N, 19; movable, 73, 184 and p, 135, 
899; cons. bef., 88-90; bef. cons. 
91-06; for A, dial., 182 p; suffixes 
w., 861. 
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vy, Class of pres. stems, 523-525. 

-va, -vn, tense-suff., 414 0, 528 g. 

-vat, inf. ending, 469 c, 469 pv, 677, 752 
and p; elision in, in Epic, 72 p. 

val, 1596 b, 2894, 2022. 

vale, tenses w. inserted o, 489 f. 

vérre, 614 a, 515 b. 

va0s, 275; implied, 1027 b. 

vdeo, 394, 489 f. 

v§, before o, 100. 

vende, 488 Dp; recxelw, 650 b. 

véwes, W. two accs., 1626. 

-we%-, tense-suff., 528 d. 

véouar, used in fut. sense, 1881. 

véos, uncontracted, 290 e. 

vie, heap up, 489 f, g. 

véeo, swim, 508, 540, 607, 806. 

veds, decl., 288 ; forms, 238 c. 

vh, in asseverations, 1596 b, 2894, 
2928. 

vn-, 885. 5. 

-vyps, vbs. in, 720 0, 737. 

v@, before o, 100. 

vixde, constr. w. pass., 1402, 1498 a; 
vicdw yrouny, etc., 1576; as perf., 
1887 ; w. part., 2101. 

ylv, enclit., 181 p, 825 p 4; use, 326 e. 

-v%-, tense-suff., 623 a. 

voul{eo, w. dat., 1509; w. acc., 1613; 
w. part. or inf., 2144; w. inf., 2580; 
w. ws, 2580; od voulfw, 2692 a; w. ui, 
2723. 

-vés, -vf, gentiles in, 844. 3. 

véodu, improper prep., 1700. 

-vovs, comp. of adjs. in, 316. 

yt, before o, 100; suff., 868 a 23. 

-yTt, in 3 pl., in Dor., 462 p, 463 d. 

-vrov, imper. ending, 466. 8 pb. 

-vrew, imper. ending, 466. 8 p. 

-vrwoav, imper. ending, 466. 3 n. 

-vv (-vyv), tense-suff., 628 f. 

-vipe, $14 B, 418; sec. aor. (YoBnv), 415, 
736, 756 a; subjv., 457 a, 719; opt., 
460 c, 719; vb.-stems in -a, -¢, -w, 
728-731; tenses, 736; wy and »i, 
742, 743; -vvw, 746 a; mid. subjyv., 
749 a. 

voned, in Hom., 214 p 3. 
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viv, vovt, vév, vov, v6, 184 pv, 181 p, 
2924-2928. 
véi, vaiv, 825 p 1. 


2, 21. 

Ealvee, 489 h. 

ftw, 897 b, 488 a, 480 d, f. 
Enpalve, 489 h. 

fv, Intr. E, w. 2. See ovv. 
f0vds, 1696. 

§6e, 489 c, 500. 1 aand 1 p. 


O, 2a; pronunc., 24; interchanged 
w.w, 27, 86, 788 c; for a dial., 38 p; 
interchanged w. e and a, 36; length. 
to ov, 37; length. to w, 87 p 2; be- 
comes w in aug., 435; subst.-stems 
in, 228 ff.; added to vb.-stems, 486. 

6, 4, 76, 6, 4, of, al, proclit., 179; as 
rel., 180 d w., 1105; decl., 382 and p; 
use in Hom., 838 p 1, 1100-1106; 
in lyric poetry and tragedy, 1104, 
1105 ; as demons. in Att. prose, 1106- 
1117; as pers. pron. («al &s, etc.), 
1113; as article in Att., 1118-1126, 
see Article ; rd érl rim, 1960 a. 

&, 5 re, in Hom., 2240 a, 2578. 

88, 3838, 340 ; pred. position, 1171, 1176, 
1177; w't art., 1178; use, 1238- 
1261 ; )( obros, 1241 ; 83¢ éxetvos, 1260. 

68t, 75 a, 883 g, 1240. 

686s, 231, 232 c; implied, 1027 b. 

oS0vs, decl., 243 p. 

Stecopna, 489 d, f. 

-°/ -, them. vow., 455, 455 p, 456, 457 p. 

-ofw, vbs. in, 866. 6 b. 

S0cv, 346, 2498, 24990. 

81, poetic for ob, 346 p 2, 2498. 

60otvexa, 2240 a, 2578. 

ot, pronunc., 25; for o in verse, 28 p; 
ec:or:6, 36, see .; elided, 74; » in 
aug., 435; final, usu. short in Att., 
169 and a, 229 a, 427 ; advs. in, 229 b, 
3841; stems in, 279. 

-ot, loc. dat., 1684, 1585. 

of, enclit., 181 a; when not enclit., 1876 
nN. 1; indir. reflex. in Att. prose, 825 d, 
1228 b; dir. or indir. reflex. in Hom. 
and Hdt., 1196. 
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ol, adv., 346, 2498, 2499, 2685. 

ela, otov (oloy 54), w. part., 2086; cp. 
2117. 

etSa, 794-799 ; mean., 796, 1946 ; mid. 
fut., 806; imper. ofc 6é’ 8, 1842 a; w. 
part. or inf., 2106, 2139 ; w. ef, 2854b; 
w. Gre, 2895 a w., 2588; ol3 Sri, w't 
vb., 2585 ; w. u4 and inf., 2727; w. u% 
and part., 2730 ; ol3d oe és el, 2668. 

OlStwovs, decl., 285. 18. 

-ouv, in dual, 230 p 2, 250 pn 1. 

otnaSe (olxérde), 342, 1589. 

olxefog, w. gen. or dat., 1414. 

olxde, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808. 

olx(a, omitted after certain preps., 
1302. 

otxoGev, ofxo08:, 342 

otxor, 169, 229 b, 341, 342, 1535. 

olattpe, 519; w. gen., 1405; w. el, 
2247 b, cp. 2248. 

otpo., w. elision, 74; ofu’ ws, 2682 d. 

-010, -00, -ov, -w, in gen., 230 p 1. 

efopa: and olua:, 398 b, 628, 634, 802 v, 
812 ; between prep. and noun, 1663 a; 
w. inf., 2580 ; w. ws (8r:), 2580; ovdx 
ofopar, 2692 &; W. uh, 2723, 2726; dto- 
pat, 500. 2 nv. 

olog, olds re or ofésre, 186.8; 840, 1985; 
w. superl., 1087; w. inf., 2008, 2497, 
2516 ; antec. , 2603 ; attract. to antec., 
2632 ; in exclam., 2682, 2685. 

ow, in acc., 280 p 4; part. ending in 
Aeol., 805 p, 310 pn, 688 p. 

ols, decl., 274; in Hom., 274 p. 

-owa, Aeol. part. ending, 305 p, 633 p. 

-ovwr(v), dat., 230 p 3, 234; loc., 341. 

otxopac, as perf., 1886; w. part., 2009. 

ote, 489 e. 

oxvée, W. Obj. clause, 2224 a, 

(6) xotog, (5)xéc0s, (6)xérepos, 340 p. 

oAlyos, comp., 319 ; w. and without arti- 
cle, 1189 ; éAfyor rarely w. dwé and é, 
1317 a; dAlyou, almost, 1399; dAlyor 
and éAlyw, w. comp., 1514, 1586. 

GAAGpr, 90, 488 a, 639 b, 733; tr. and 
intr. tenses, 819; S\Auvpai, expressing 
enduring result, 1887 a. 

Sos, in attrib. and pred. position, 1176. 
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Suvtpr, 488 a, 489 g, 525 b, 733, 746 p, 
761 bv. ; fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806; 
w. acc., 1596 and a; w. inf., 1868 f; 
Ww. 4, 2726. 

Gpdbev, -dore, 342. 

épodoyée, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808; 
w. dat., 16528 b; pers. constr. more 
common w. pass., 1982 a; w. part. or 
inf., 2106, 2144; w. wa, 2726. 

épod, 342, 1701. 

pes, W. part., 2082 ; ddd’ Suess, 2786. 

oveSiZe, 808; case w., 1471. 

Svecpos, decl., 285. 19. 

ovivynps, 726, 424 cn. 2, 750 b; srfuns, 
756c; w. acc., 1601 a. 

évopa, gen. w., 1822 a; subst. in appos. 
to, 1478; by name, 1601 b, 1134; dx- 
part, 1516; Sroua xadréw revd, 1620. 

Svopar, 489 ©, 725. 

-ovs, in acc., 230 p 4. 

-0o, in gen. sjng., 280 p 1. 

00 tO ow, wo; 00: tO ow ; vou to ow, 652, 

érry, 346, 1086 a, 2463, 2498. 

éwnvixa, 346, 23838 a. 

Smo Oev, improper prep., 1700. 

éwdGev, 67661, Sor, 2498. 

éwotos, dadcros, 340, 1087. 

éaérav, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

éaére, 346, 2240, ds dxére, 2481, 2486; 
introduc. temp. clauses, 2383 a. 

Swov, 346, 2240 a, 2498. 

éwwotos, 340 pv. 

éarwore, 346 D1, 2883 cH. 

Swres, 346 p 1, 2929. 

Swes, 346; w. superl., 1086; w. fut. 
indic. in exhortations and probib., 
1920, 2218, with desire to avert some- 
thing, 1921, in purpose cl., 2203, in 
obj. cl., 2211-2213, 2218 ; w. sudje. or 
opt., 2196 ff., 2214-2217 ; w. subjv. w. 
idea of command, 1808; in purpose 
cl., 2193 ff. ; in obj. cl., 2209 ff., 2220, 
2228, 2280, 2231; Yori Sees, 2616, 
2561-2552 ; Sxws and Srws rdyicre, 
in temp. cl., 2883; in comp. cl., 2463 ; 
introduc. depend, statement, 2678 ; 
in indir. quest., 2668 c; ovx (9) 
Srws, 2768 ; originally rel. adv., 2029. 
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épde, 481, 484, 465 ap, 529, 628; fut., 
806 ; w. part., 2108, 2110-2112; w. ére 
(as), 2110-2112; w. obj. cl., 2210 b, 
3224 a; w. uh} and inf., 2210 b. 

opylfopar, 815 ; w. gen., 1405; w. dat., 
1461 ; w. part., 2100. 

éppde, -Yopa, a mid. pass., 815, 815 a. 

Spvig, deci., 286. 20. 

Spvter, 536, 574 pv, 738, 786 vp, 746 p, 
761 pv; tr. and intr. tenses, 820, 821. 

Spos, W. proper name, 1139, 1142 c. 

Ss, rel. pron., decl., 388; demons. in 
Hom., 388 b; w. -rep, 388 c; w. -re, 
338 d; and correl., 340; introduc. rel. 
clause, 2498 ; instead of doris (or olos), 
2498 b; 8, as to what, 2494; ds +e, 
2495, 2655, 2826; antec., 2503; and 
Soris, w. def. and indef. antec., 2608. 
See etpl. 

$s, 4, Sv, possess. pron., decl., 830; 
in Hom., 830 p 2, 1201.1 c, 1201. 2 b, 
1230 a; 8s avrod, 1201. 2 c, 1208 b. 

-og, for -ovs, in acc. pl., 162 p 2, 280 p 4. 

-0$, -H, -ov, compound words in, 888 a. 

-os, compounds in, accent, 894. 

écduus, introduc. temp. clauses, 2388 a. 

-o76wyv, in the imper., 456 a. 

Scos, 340; Sey, Scorn, w. comp., 1084; 
strength. superl., 1086, 1087, 1091; 
Sos, w. inf., 2003, 2497; dow, Seor, in 
comp. cl., 2468-2478 ; dca &rn, 2497 b; 
attracted to case of antec., 2632; 
preceded by adj., 2535; introduc. 
exclam. sent., 2682, 2685 ; dcov (dea) 
uh, 2765; Scor ov, 2766. 

Somep, 1501 a, 2495, 2508 a. 

dec, decl., 286. 21. 

Sorig, ovrivos, etc., accent, 186; decl., 
$39 ; and correl., 340 ; in indir. ques- 
tions, 1268; introduc. rel. clauses, 
2496; and 6s, use, w. def. and indef. 
antec., 2508; fori boris (of), 2496, 
2518, 2552, 2557; doris 34 attracted 
to case of antec., 2532 ; ovdels Sorts 
ov, 2534, 2557 ; doris ye, 2826. 

oodpalvopa:, w. gen., 1361. 

Srav, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

ére, and correl., 346 ; w. aor. for plup., 
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1948; 8, 8 re, because, in Hom., 
2240 a; giving reason for preced- 
ing question, 2244; introduc. temp. 
clauses, 23888 a; ws Sre, 2481-2486 ; 
that, in Hom., 2578 a; w. péurnpat, 
etc., 2588. 

én, not elided, 72 b; strength. superl., 
1086 ; w. aor. for plup., 1948; w. vbs. 
of saying, 2017, 2592 a; w. vbs. of 
thinking (very rare), 2018; w. vbe. 
of perception, 2110, 2145, 2592 c; 
w. other vbs., 2123; causal, w. vbs. 
of fearing, 2286; w. causal clauses, 
2240; introduc. dependent state- 
ments, 2577-2588 ; use compared w. 
‘that of os, 2579; introduc. dir. quo- 
tation, 2590 a; indic. and opt. after, 
in indir. disc., 2614, 2615; &r: zi, 
2644 a; ph (obx) Sri, 2768; 8 re wh, 
2765 ; why Sri, 2966 a. 

&rrs (Homeric), 2578. 

ov, genuine and spurious, 6, 25, 54; 
pronunc., 25; for o in verse, 28 p; 
ev:ou:u, see ev; by compens. length. 
for q, 87; stems in, 276; never aug- 
mented, 437. 

od (otk, of, 188 a, 137, odkl, odxl, 127 p, 
187 a, 2688 b; proclit., 179, of, 180 a, 
904 b), 2688 ff.; in statements, 2708 ; 
w. jussive fut. as question, 1917, 1918; 
w. anticip. subjv., 1810; in rel. cl., 
2506; causal cl., 2240, 2247, 2565; 
result cl., 2251, 2260, 2269, 2556, 
2557 ; condit., 2696-2701 ; interrog., 
2651 and f., 2676; adherescent, 
2601 ff.; w. inf. not in indir. disc., 
2714, 2721; in indir. disc., 2711 a, 
2722, 2759c; w. part., 2045, 2729, 
2782-2734; w. substs. and adjs., 
2785; apparent exchange w. ,»4, 
2788 ; redund., 2753; od ud, 1596 b, 
2804 ; obx Sxws (Src), 2768 ; ob pbvor 
-.. GAAA xal, 2764; pbvoy (Secor) 0d, 
2766 ; of why (yap, uévror) &ddAd, 2767, 
2786, 2921; od uh» obdé, 2768, 2921; 
od ydp, 2805 b; of uwévror, 2918 a; od 
pévror ob8é, 2989; od . . . 0684, 2089; 
ove... ob, 2040; 08 ... obre, 2044, 
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2048 ; ore... . od, 2048 5 xhhp ob~, 2768. 
of ph w. fut. indic. or subjv. in pro- 
hib., 1800 c w., 1919, 2756; w. subjv. 
or fut. indic. in strong denial, 1804, 
1919, 2764, 2765; where each neg. has 
its own vb., 2757. See also ot éonw 
Ss, etc., under etpl, and pt od. 

ov, etc., pron., 181 a; when not enclit., 
187 e w. 1; decl., 325; indir. reflex., 
825 d, 1228, 1229; in dial., 825 p; of, 
€, pers. pron., 1194, 1196. 

-ov, gen. sing., -229, 280p; of place 
where, 342. 

ovSas, decl. in Hom., 264 p 8. 

084, w. part., 2083 b, 2931; o83° (ud) 
el (é4y), in neg. concessive cl., 2881; 
ode yap ob3é, 2761 a, 2814 a, 2088; 
od why o03¢, 2768; dd obdé, adr’ 
ob3e pew 84, 2786; of8@ ydp, 2814, 
2815 ; ob8@ phy, od phy oddé, 2921; as 
adv., 2981; as conjunc., 2082-2086 ; 
ovde . . . o88é, 2087; of . . . odb8é, 
2939 ; od uévroc oddé, 2939; odde . . . 
ov, 2040; odde . . . otre, 2041; otfre 
. . . 0034, 2049; offre... o0de... 
ore, 2050; re. . . obdé, 2982, 

ob8els, 337; decl., 349 b; # ris 4 od- 
dels, 1270; oddée» xacvdy, 1812; ob8ér 
w. comp., 1514, 15686; oddels Soris 
ob, 26384; and undels, meaning, 2736; 
neut., of persons, 2786 ; ob3é» dN Ff, 
2778; ovdé» AdAo Ff, Adro oddey F, 

_ 2778 a. 

otSérepos, 337. 

otk, see ob. 

otkl (odx!), 127 p, 187 a. See ot. 

otkovy and otxotv, 186 a, 2951-29638 ; 
obxol» expecting answer yes, 2661, 
2951 ; odxot» inferential, 2952 ; ofxour, 
2953. 

ody, added to pron. or adv., 889 e, 846 c, 
2968 ; dAX' ody (ye), 2786; yap od», 
2820; er od», 2899, 2901; ovx ob», 
2954 ; confirmatory, 2965-2968 ; 4X)’ 
ob», ANN ob» . . . ye, 2057; yap ob» 
(and xal yap ofv), 2958; & od», 2833, 
2059 ; ef 8 ody, 2059; 84 ody, 2960; 
od» Sfra, 2060; elre od», ofre od», 
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2061 ; after interrog. prons. and advs., 
2962 ; inferential, 2064; dé:rel of» in 
Hom., 2064 a. 

otvexa, 1700, 2240 a, 2578. 

ots, accent, 252 a; decl., 285. 22. 

~ovs, from -ovs, 280 p 4; parts. in, decl. 
of, 307. 

otre, accent, 186; ofre . . . ofre, 970, 
2042 ; od82 . . . obre, 2041; otre... 
pire, 2942 a; ofre... re, 2045, 2046; 
obre.. . 34, 2047; otre. . . od, 2048; 
od . . . obre, 2048; otre . . . obdé, 
2949; ofre . . . od8e . . . obre, 2950; 
odre ody, 2961. 

otris, accent, 164 a. 

ovros, decl., 888 and p; and correl., 
340; xal rafra, 947, 2083; roiro, 
aérd ro0ro, introduc. follow. subet., 
990; w. art., 1171, 1176, 1177; w't 
art., 1178; rodrov, rodrws, in attrib. 
position, 1201. 1 b, 1202. 1 b; use, 
1288 ff. ; for repeated rel., 2517; in 
address, 1288 a. 

obroot, 888 g, 1240. 

otre, ores, 136, 824, 846, 1245, 1248; 
w. part., 2080, 2084. 

obx(, see od. 

ope(Aw, 519; stems, 521; Sgdedow in 
wishes, 1781, 1818; 4 w. Gedo», 
2704 a. 

dhOAw for é¢ef\w in Hom., 519 a. 

Sous, 254 a, 255. 2 c. 

oprtondve, 1878, 1576. 

gpa, 2198 a, 2383, 2418 a. 

~oxos, cpds., 878; accent of, 804 x. 

~ow, vbs. in, decl. of pres. part., 310; 
conjug. of pres. and imperf., 3886; 
pres. stem of, 522 ; inflec. of, 685-657 ; 
in Hom., 652 a; in Hdt., 652 b; in 
Doric, 655; in Aeolic, 656. 

-ow, vbs. in, denominative, 866. 3. 

ow for ao, aw, aov, 648; for oo, cov, 652 ; 
ow for aoc, 648; for oo, 652. 


II, bef. dental stop, 82; bef. «, 86; 
bef. rough breathing, 124 and bp; for 
r, dial., 182 p; suffixes w., 862. 

masayeyée, fut. mid. as pass., 806. 
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waSebe, waidedw rind rim OF rived els, 
apés, 1579, 1680. 

qwéndar, loc., 841, 1535. 

walavés, comp., 316. 

wéXsv, in compounds, before c, 101 b. 

wav6npel, loc., 229 b, 841, 1585. 

wavraxé0ev, wavraxol, wavraydce, 342. 

wévroGey, wavroce, 842. 

wap, 75 pv. 

wépa, for rdperri, rdpeurt, wdpecut, 175 b. 

wrapé, use, 1073, 1496, 1676, 1676, 1678, 
1692, 1755 ; dat. w. vbs. compounded 
w., 1644-1550; acc. w. vbs. com- 
pounded w., 1546. 

wapackevdfopas, w. part. or inf., 2144. 

wap, 1649 a. 

wépos, 1700; w. inf. in Hom., 2461. 

wappnordtopa, 454 a, 813 d. 

wag (dwds, ciuwras), in cpds., 101 b, 
874 ; decl., 209; pron. adj., 337; w. 
2d pers. of imper., 1016; wdvra, ra 
rdere w. superl., 1091; position, 1163, 
1171, 1174. 

wae xe, 468 b (1) p, 526 d, 629, 557 v2 ; 
578, 698, 696, 705, 806; rdoxw eb as 
pass. of roéw ed, 15698, 1752; ri wra- 
Ody, 2064 a. 

-wétep, compound adja. in, 888 d. 

wate, 489 b; act. )( mid., 1734. 14; 
w. part. or inf., 2008, 2140; wravoua: 
w. part., 2008 ; w. redundant 4%, 2741. 

we54, 1691. 

welOe, 489 p, 578, 502 a, 549 pv, 705, 
815, 819; wel@oua: w. gen., 1366; 
act. )( mid., 1784. 16; perf. w. pres. 
meaning, 1946 ; urge, w. inf., 1992 nN. ; 
convince, generally w. ws, rarely w. 
acc. and inf., 1992 x. ; réweopat, W. 
uh, 2726, 

aeavde, 894, 641 p, 657. 

wepéopear, a pass. deponent, 812c; w. 
part. or inf., 1902 a, 2102, 2144. 

was, improper prep., 1700. 

w&opa:, 549 p, 756 c D. 

wipwe, 569 p, 671; use of imperf., 
1891. 

wevOle, lament, w. acc., 15965 a. 

awép, prep., 72 v. 
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wép, enclit., 181 d, 186, 888 o; w. part., 
2088 a; Att. use, 20665. 

wipt, wlpav, improper preps., 1700. 

awép@e, sec. aor., 549 p, 688. 

wep(, when elided, 72.c; after its case, 
176 a, 1665; in compos., 449 b; wep 
roNdod rindopat, etc., 1878 ; use, 1675— 
1677, 1698; gen. w. vbe. compounded 
w., 1408 ; dat. w. vbs. compounded w., 
1644-1550 ; acc. w. vbs. compounded 
w., 1546. 

weptylyvopat, w. part., 2101. 

, W. part. or inf., 2108, 2141; 

&» omitted w., 2119. 

aerdvvipt, 36 nN. 2, 489 e, f, g, 729. 

wéropa:, sec. aor. 687, 756 c pb. 

wy, 181 b, 346; wf, 346. 

whyvtps, 624 a, 5696, 733, 7386 p, 750 p; 
tr. and intr. tenses, 819. 

wixvs, gender, 255. 2c; decl., 268, 270 
cw.1; accent, 271. 

wlywAnps, 489 c, 726, 727, 741, 

a(prpnt, 489 e, f, 726, 727. 

atve, 629, 488 b; rior, 520; wit, 466. 
1 a, b, 687 ; fut. wtopza:, 500. 2 v, 641, 
806, 1881; tr. and intr. tenses, 819; 
Ww. gen. and w. acc., 1855 a. 

morete, followed by yu}, 2726. 

alrvype, 86 N. 2, 737. 

tags, 854 c, 1432. 

wXelorrov, used with superl., 1000. 

wel, 503 pv, 650 b. 

wréov (rt), rd wrdov, for uadrdo», 1068 ; 
whéor (riety) w. case, 1074. 

ae, 397, 489 d, f, 508, 607, 806. 

w\fv, improper prep., 1700, 2066 ; adv., 
1700, 2066; w. redund. od, 2763; con- 
junc., 2966 ; rAd» ov, rAhy H, TARY Ere, 
aw \hy el, 2966 a; w. inf., 2966 b. 

wAfipns, W. gen. or dat., 1422. 

winolov, 1487, 1440, 1700. 

wAfrre, 614, 598 a, 596, 819, 1740. 

-thots, 200 a, 854 b, 1482. 

wAbve, 491. 

arvelw, 508 p, 650 b. 

avéw, 897, 489 f, 503 , 607, 806. 

IIvég, decl., 285. 23. 

w6Gev, 846 ; w5der ydp, 2805 b. 
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wotéy, enclit., 181 b, 346. 

awoOde, 488 b, 806; w. acc., 1349. 

#60, 346 D2; woOl, enclit., 181 b. 

aol, enclit., 181 b, 346; wot, 846. 

awoke, 385, 390; perf. subjv., 698, and 
opt., 696 ; periph. w., 1722; w. part. 
and inf., 2115; w. ed (xadd@s) w. acc., 
1591 a, w. part., 2101; od» 8 -x., 
1653 ; xdvra x. Ww. part., 2102. 

qwovds, 340; motos, 340, 1186, 2648. 

woXenée, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808 ; 
ovv rim (perd Tivos), 15238b nN. 1. 

qwo\vopKées, fut. mid. as pass., 809. 

wéAvg, 268, 270 c, 271; added to proper 
name, 1139, 1142 c. 

woXiresopas, dep. w. pass. mean., 813 d. 

woAts, decl., 311; comp., 319 and c; 
WoNAG, wort, wapda words W. superl., 
1091; w. and w’t art., 1189; wodd or 
wok Ww. comp., 1614, 1586; woddol 
Kal &ddou, 2879 a. 

qwovle, 488 b; perf. subjv., 698. 

mwopevopat, 815, 1881. 

-rop%es, compounds of, accent, 894 n. 

axéppe, comp., 345 a; prep., 1700. 

wécos, toads, 340. 

wér (for worl), 75 v. 

woTrayeg, W. & proper name, 1139, 1142 c. 

word, 174 a, 181 b, 346.c; wére, 181 b, 346. 

wérepov (wérepa) ... 4, 2656-2660, 2675. 


wot, wot, 181 b, 346; of wov; of ri 
wov; o0 8% wrov; 2651f; yap 384 wou, 
2820 ; ydp ov, 2820; 7 ov, 2865. 

wots, 255, 2 b, 311d. 

xpiyparebopat, 812 a, 813 d. 

mpGos, decl., 311, 

awparre, 614, 571, 809, 819; w. advs., 
1709 b. 

wpéwa, quasi-impers., 1985. 

aperPavrhs, decl., 285. 24. 

«plv, improper prep., 1700; w. aor. for 
plup., 1948 ; temp. conjunc., 2388 o; 
implying purpose, 2418 a; w. indic., 
2430-2442; w. subjv., 2430-2441, 
2448-2447 ; w. opt., 2480-2441, 2448- 
2462 ; w. inf., 2430-2441, 2453-2457 ; 
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4 ply, 2457 ; ply ¥, 2460 ; after neg., 
w. redundant od, 2753. 

wpte, 489 c, 500. 2. 

mp6, o not elided, 72 c; cpds. of, 449 b, 
884 b; use, 1078, 1675, 1677, 1604; 
gen. w. verbs compounded w., 1384, 
1408. 

wpo0Upéouas, & pass. dep., 812. 

wpotyms, accent of forms, 426f, 746 c; 
awpoteuat W. part., 2103. 

wpoopée, w. gen., 1857. 

apés, use, 1078, 1675-1678, 1695, 17565; 
dat. w. vba. compounded w., 1644- 
1550. 

wpooSoxde, followed by 4, 2726. 

wpocSoxla tol, w. obj. clause, 2224 a. 

wpoofna, w. dat. of pers. and gen. of 
thing, 1467 ; quasi-impers., 1986. 

wpéoGev, 2440 ; wrpdcder 4%, 2459. 

mpooxuvés, w. acc., 1591 b. 

wpooruyxdve, Ww. dat., 1523 a. 

axpéce, improper prep., 1700. 

apérepov, 1042 n.; wpbrepory ¥, 2888 c, 
2458 ; xpérepoy . . . wpl», 2440. 

wpétrepos, 820, 349 c, 1042 b, 

wport, 1605, 

wpopact{ona:, a mid. dep., 818 c. 

ap&ros, 820, 349 c, 1042 b. 

at for 7, 131. 

atalw, tenses w. inserted o, 489 f£. 

ariooe, 571, 688; w. acc., 1506 a. 

aréAcnos, rrédus, 131. 

«rtoow, form of pres., 514 a. 

a16e, 488 a, 600. 1 a and 1 p. 

~wre, verbs in, 605, 506. 

wuvOdvopar, hear, learn of, w. gen., 
1361 ; become aware of, learn, w. acc. 
and part., 1863, 2112 b, 2144; Aear 
from, W. gen., 1864, 1411; Aear about, 
w. gen., 1365 ; of past and pres. com- 
bined, 1885 a; w. Src or os, 2110- 
2112, 2145; w. inf., 2144; w. gen. 
and part., 2111, 2112 a, 2144. 

aw0p, decl., 254 b, 285. 26 ; cp. 265. 1 d. 

«é, enclit., 181 b. 

wés, enclit., 181 b, 346. 

was, 346; wOs ob uéd\dkw; 1960 d; ries 
vép ; 2806 b, 2806 a. 
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P, initial, 18, 18 ; pp, see pp; for o, dial., 
132 p ; subst.-stems in, 259-262 ; ini- 
tial, doubled after aug., 429 a, after 
redup., 442 b; suffixes w., 860. 

64, 72 pv, 181 p, 2787; 4 pa, 2800. 

édSc0s, comp., 319. 

badlws dépay, w. part., 2100. 

Of{w, 511. 

dé, 105 a, 603, 594, 607, 806. 

Phyvipe, 524 a, 594, 733, 742, 819. 

diye, 398, 441. 

pp, 13, 80; and po, 79, Intr. E, w. 2. 

po, 79, 102. 

pSopasr, 600. 1 a and 1 p; w. redundant 
uh, 2741. 

pevvenr, 489 e, 731. 


=, two forms (c,s), 1a; pronunc., 26; 
cons. bef., 97-102; bef. cons., 103- 
108 ; disappears, 118-121, 123 ; for 7, 
6, dial., 1832 p; movable, 186, 136 p; 
subst.-stems in, 263 ff.; suffixes w., 
865 ; inserted in perf. and first aor. 
pass. system, 489; between root (or 
stem) and suff., 836; cpds. of words 
begin. w., 878. 

-oas, 2d pers. ending, 466 a. 

oPévvtps, 415, 489 c, 523 f nw. 1, 558, 
730, 736, 756 a, 769, 819; 0890, 759. 

-7$w, Aeol. for -{w, 508 pb. 

-o«, denoting place whither, 342. 

ceavrod, 329, 1199. 2a, 1200. 2 d, 1218~ 
1237. 

olOev, veto, rfo, ceo, oe8, oev, 325 D. 

oelw, 429 a vd, 489 c. 

-cew, Vbs. in, 868. 

cebw, 425 b (2) pv, 442 bv, 477 b ., 
548 ap, 688. 

onpalve, tenses w. inserted c, 489 h. 

-70a:, inf. ending, 469d; cp. 72 n. 

-oOe, -70u, -rbov, -cbev, -cbar, 468. 

-7€ov, for -cfn» in dual, in Hom., 466 c. 

-70e, -rbev, 466. 3 v. 

-cOecav, 466. 3. 

-o1, in dat. pl., 250; denoting place 
where, 342; 2d pers. end., 468 b. 

otros, 6, rd otra, 281. 

oxnrAw, 687, 
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oxérropa:, dep. w. pass. mean., 818 d. 

-ox%, iterative imperfs. and aors. in, 
4965. 

oxowle (-foua:), wW. obj. clause, 2210 b, 
2224 a; w. uh and inf., 2210 b. 

-oxe, vbs. in, 526-528. 

-vo, 2 pers. ending, 465 b, 466. 2 a. 

ropa, -foropat, -Ofjcopar, 1738. 

oés, decl., 330; w. and w’t art., 1182, 
1183, 1196 a; use, 1196-1199, 1208. 

owde, 488 a, 489 c. 

oo, and rr, 78, 112, 114, Intr. E, nw. 2; 
oo in Hom., 81 p 3, in fut., 584 b p, 
in aor., 544 p, 546 p. 

-vor, in dat. pl., 250 p 2. 

cow, vbs. in, 518-516. 

ordh&iov, pl., 281; vicdw orddwr, 1576. 

oripye, perf., 670; w. part., 2100. 

orépopas, of enduring result, 1887. 

orépvips, 489 e, f. 

orparés, implied, 1027 a. 

orpide, 125 g n., 586 b and pb, 596, 816. 

ot, col, elision in, in Epic, 72 p; en- 
clit., 181 a and vp; decl., 825; of 
imaginary pers., 1193. 

ovyyevfs, w. dat., 1417. 

ovyytyvéoke, W. part. and dat., 2108. 

ovyxewple, followed by x}, 2726. 

ovdAtye, with e/s, 1660 b. 

-cUXos, compounds of, accent, 804 n. 

cupBalva, 1982 a, 1985. 

cupPovdrcta, w. 44, 2720. 

cipatis, see was. 

cupdloa, w. dat., 1462, 1692. 

ov, in cpds., bef. c, 101 a; use, 1511, 
1675, 1677, 1679, 1696; dat. w. vbs. 
compounded w., 1544-1550 ; in cpds., 
.denoting completion of action, 1648, 
1680 ; od» eB rodw, 1653. 

ouvtnps, w. gen., 1361; w. acc., 1361 ; 
dramat. aor., 1987. 

cévoda, w. part. and dat., 2108. 

o4s, indir. reflex. in Att. prose, 1228 b ; 
opds for, 325 f. 

ode, 825 e and pv 1, 326 p 4. 

odea, chlas, eens, 825 v 1, 2. 

odels, as indir. reflex., 1228 b and nw. L. 

odelwv, 325 v 1, 4. 
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odérepos, 830, 1202. 2 d, 1208 b x. 

odtrepos avréy, 1202. 2 b, 1208 band wn. 

odtev, 825 p 1, 2; 1202. 1 c, 1208 a. 

od, for adrofs, -ais, in Hdt., 325 p 2. 

od((v), 134 p; rarely sing., 825 e. 

eo(or(v), enclit., 825 p 1; as indir. re- 
flex. in Att. prose, 325 d, 1228 b, 1229; 
in Hdt., 326 p 2, 1196. 

odds, in Hom., 330 p 1. 

coi, cdpGiv, 325 v 1. 

_ edhatrepos, in Hom., 880 p 1. 

ogéyv, as indir. reflex. in Att. prose, 
1228 b; as dir. reflex., 1202. 2 e, 
1208 b; ogdy avurdy, reflex., 1202. 
2 c, 1208 b. 

oy«86v, improper prep., 1700. 

ox ite, fut., 689 2. 

velo, 489 b, f, 508 a, 818; o. wh, 2741. 

o&s, decl., 289 c, 289 p. 


T, bef. dental stop, 83; bef. », 86; 
change to o, 115, Intr. C, n. 1, 4; bef. 
rough breathing, 124 and p; for o, 
dial., 182 p; inserted, bef. suff., 837 ; 
suffixes w., 863. 

v-, class of pres. stems, 505. 

v4XGs, decl., 298. 

raviw, 489 c, 500. 1 p, 541 a. 

-rarog, superl. ending, 313. 

ratry, 346. 

Tréxirra, W. ws, éwel, dred, Srws, 
2383. 

raxtev or Cdrrev, from daxiwy, 125 f. 

rax6s, comparison of, 319. 

vé, pron., enclit., 181 p, 325 p 4. 

vi, particle, enclit., 181 d; added to 
rel., 338 d, 2070; ds re, ws ef re, 
2087 b, 2481-2485 ; wer... . re, 2913; 
otre .. . 7é, 2045, 2046; uses, 2967- 
2983. 

~re, advs. in, 344. 

vetv, 325 D 1. 

redele, 650 b. 

rade, 891, 400 e and wn., 488 a, 489 c, 
539 a and p. 

téive, w. two accs., 1626. 

vlo, thos, re08, reots, Te6, TeOg, 825 pv 4. 

veé¢, in Hom., 830 pn 1, 
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~rdog, verbal adjs. in, 426 c, 471, 473; 
in -réov, 983 b; copula omitted w. 
-réov, 044 b ; dat. of agent w., 1488. 

-Tepos, comp. end., 318. 

tiowe, aor. pass., in Hom., 686 b p; 
Ttéproua, W. part., 2100. 

tebxo, 502 a, 6938. 

téxvn, implied, 1027 b. 

7H, THSe, 346. 

rhe, 595, 816; tr. and intr., 819. 

7X, improper prep., 1700. 

maAixéoSe, 333 d, 340. 

tyAixofros, 333 e, 340, 1180, 1180 a. 

-rny, rarely for -ro» in 2 dual, 464 d. 

tThvixa, THvkdde, THvxabra, 346. 

~rnp, -tTns, cpd. nouns in, 888 c. 

rnpéte, fut. mid., 808 ; w. obj. cL, 2210b; 
w. nh and inf., 2210 b. 

vt, 113, 114. 

-n, 3d pers. ending, 468 c. 

Tt, -ore, advs. in, 344. 

rr, 0, in imper., 125 b, 676. 

vlOyn, form r:Ojueros, 28 pv; decl. of 
part., 307 ; conjug., 416; analysis of 
forms, 744-767 ; ré@ecwa:, 767 ; w. part. 
or inf., 2144, 

vlxrw, pres, as perf., 1887 a. 

tipde, deci. of pres. part., 310; inflec., 
885 ; fut. mid. w. pass, mean., 809; 
Tindw (riudopal) rim Gardrov, and 
ripdoual rivos, 1374. 

tipAs, tipteas, 299 v. 

tipepéw, uses of act. and mid., 1376, 
1472, 1591 a, 1734. 17. 

ely, ttvn, 325 pv 4. 

rlve, 488 c, 489 c, 523 fw. 2; rlow Sixys 
)C rlvopar Sleny, 1734. 18. 

rls, accent, 154, 3384 ; decl., 384; w. art., 
1186, 2648; subst. and adj., 1262- 
1265; rf w. comp., 1514, 1586; ri 
ot péd\drAw ; 1959 d; ri paddy; rh wader; 
2064 a; rl fxwy; 2064 b; Ira rl, os ri, 
Src rl, 2644 a; rl ydp; 2805 b; ri ph; 
tl phy ob; 2921. 

vis, accent, 164, 174 a, 384; enclit., 18! 
b; decl., 384 ; w. érérepos, etc., 339d; 
w. sec. pers. of imper., 1016 ; position, 
1155, 1266 ; use, 1266-1270; w. comp., 
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1614, 1686; of ri wov; 2651 f; wh ri 
ye, 2768 e. 

vtda-, 551, 682 pv, 687, 705, 806 ; irAny 
w. part. or inf. , 2127. 

rol, ral, 332 p, 388 p 1. 

vol, in crasis, 68 ; elision, 72. p; enclit., 
181 d, 1486, 2084-2087 ; ddAd yé 70% 
(rol ye), 2786 ; ydp roc, 2820 ; rorydp, 
etc., 2987. 

rol = gol, 325 p 1, 2, cp. 1486. 

Tovyapoty, rovydprot, 2987. 

rolvuv, 2880, 2987. 

rotos, 340; w. inf., 2008. 

vovsoSe, 333 d, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249. 

Towwtros, 333 ©, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249. 

ToApde, w. part. or inf., 1992 a, 2127. 

-tog, verbal adjs. in, 425 c and n., 471, 
472, 1488. 

vée0s, 340; w. inf. in Hom., 2003. 

woodéoSe, 883. d, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249. 

rovotros, 838 e, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249; 
rocotryw, Tocolroy, correl. to Sey, Scor, 
2468-2478. 

véeqos, 840 pv. 

wTéTe, W. part., 2080 ; 34 rére, 2840. 

wrore, roré uty... tore 8¢, 846 b. 

rourt, derivation, 75 a. 

tele, 554 c, 671, 586 b, 596, 596. 

tplpw, 125 g, 695, 808; w. acc., 1679. 

tplxw, 125 g, 529, 806. 

Tplw, 488 a; w. acc., 1595 a. 

vTptBeo, 501, 570, 571, 595, 808. 

tpifipns, decl., 264. 

Tpirrés, treble, 354 d. 

tplxa and ray 64, 354 pv. ; 

rprxés, for Opsxos, 125 f. 

Toes, accent of dual, 252 a. 

*T, and og, see oo. 

-rre (Ion. and Later Att. -cow), vbs. 
in, 613-516. 

rb, thou, thee, 181 p, 325 p 4. 

Tvyxdve, w. gen., 1850; évrvyxdow w. 
dat., 1350 ; w. subst., equiv. to pass. 
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v6, therefore, 2087. 

vTés, 346. 

-trecav, imper. ending, 466. 8, 
tetré, tetrod, 68 v. 


Y, pronunc., 24, 24 p; quantity, 4, 
500 ; semivowel, 20 ; not elided, 72 e; 
interchanged w. v, 27, 37, 601; 6 for, 
28 pv; dial. for a, o, 88D; v: ev: ov, 
see ev; subst.-stems in, 268; in aug., 
436. 

vPpt{eo, fut. mid. as pass., 809; w. 
els Teva, OF wpdés Tiva, 1691 a, 1592. 

SSap, decl., 253 b, 285. 26. 

$e, 5600. 1 a, 934 a. 

-vfw, vbs. in, 866. 6 b. 

w, diphth., 6; pronunc., 26. 

vids, 285. 27 and p; omitted, 1801. 

tptag, 325 pv 1, 2. 

dpelwov, dpéov, 825 v 1, 2, 4. 

opds, dplv, duds, 825 f, 825 v 4. 

tpérepos, 313 b, 330, 1182, 1183, 1196, 
1197; reflex. and non-refiex., 1200, 
1203. 

dpérepos atrév, 1200. 2 b, 1203 b and n. 

Sppes, etc., 10 pv, 105 pv, 184 pv, 825 pv 
1, 3. 

dpés, in Hom., 880 p 1. 

Spev, Jury, spas, 825 f, 826 v 4. 

-vvve, pres. in, 619 p. 

-w%-, tense-suff., 528 e. 

-tve (Aeol. -vyyw), vbs. in, 518 c, 519, 
866. 8 


ow (596), 75 v. 

bral, dwa-, 1698. 

vwalOpios, pred. use, 1042 a. 

traxote, w. gen., 1406. 

tratos, 320 a. 

tae(p, 1697. 

trék, 1649 a. 

wwlp, cpds. of, w. gen., 13884, 1408; 
cpds. of, w. acc., 1884; use, 1676, 
1677, 1697. 


vb., 1763; part. w., 1878, 2096; inj wepBalve, surpass, w. acc., 1408. 
part. w. finite vb., 2006 f ; 4» omitted | bwepBéAA@, surpass, w. acc., 1408. 


with, 2119. 
r$vn, 325 v 1, 4. 
tvpavvée, w. gen., 1370. 


balprepos, trlpraros, 820. 
vmrevOBvog, w. gen. or dat., 1425. 
tarfxoos, w. gen. or dat.,. 1421. 
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inruryxviopar, w. inf., 1868 c; w. 4%, 
2726. 

bad, use, 1491-1404, 1511, 1675, 1676, 
1678, 1679, 1698, 1755; opds. of, w. 
dat., 1544-1650; cpds. of, w. acc., 
1546. 

vrokapBdve, w. inf., 2580; w. as, 
2580. 

tropéve, w. part. or inf., 2127. 

vrorreteo, W. Obj. clause, 2224 a. 

tipo (Aeol, -vppw), vbs. in, 519. 

vs, gender of, 256. 2 c. 

-Us, parts. in, decl., 308. 

-vs, gen. of nouns in, accent, 168 a. 

-$s, numeral words in, 354 e. 

torepow 4, 2459. 

Sorepos, toraros, 320; bordrios, 320 v. 

toalve, 489 h. 

totepasr, followed by redundant x4, 
2741, 

$a, 500. 1 p, 984 a; fut. mid. as pass., 
808. 

Se, -Bo, vbs. in, 600, 500 p, 501, 522, 
608, 866. 5. 


#, pronunc., 26; bef. dental stop, 82; 
bef. x, 85; bef. », 88; changed to x 
in redup., 125 a; for 4, dial., 182 p; 
suffixes w., 862. 

dalve, form éfdrOny, 125 gN.; repdrOar, 
126 gN.; repdo@w, 713; tenses with 
inserted o, 489 h; aors. pass. of, 
505; a mid. pass., 814, 817; tr. and 
intr., 819; personal constr. w., 1983 ; 
w. part., 2106 ; galyoua: w. part. or 
inf., 1965, 2106, 2148; &» omitted 
w., 2119. 

dérayé, decl., 256. 

davepds dors, w. Sr: or part., pavepby 
éore w. Sri, 1982 n., 2107. 

dos, decl., 258 p. 

ddonw, 787 ; od odoxw, 2602 a. 

delSopar, 502.a; repidtoera, 580 v. 

dépratos, hépioros, 319. 

dépw, aors., 448, 644 d; pépre, 684 ; fut. 
mid. as pass., 800 ; dépe, of more than 
one person, 1010; w. hort. subjv., 
1797 a, b, w. imper., 1886; gépwy, 
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hastily, 2062 a; pépwr, with, 2068 a- 
pépw xarerds, pgdlws, w. part , Z100. 

debye, fut. mid. as act., 808; be prose- 
cuted, equivalent to a pass., 1378, 
1752; flee from, w. acc., 1597; getye 
Slxny (ypapyy), 1576; pres. for pertf., 
1887 ; w. redundant pH, 2740. 

gnpl, form ¢gd&, 125 g wn.; enclitic 
forms, 181 c, 424 a, 784; gis, 463 b; 
¢fjo@a, 463 b (2) vn; inflec. of, 783- 
786; mean. of tenses, 787-788; of 
oyu, 787, 2691, 2692 a; Fon betw. 
voc. and attrib., 1285; w. inf. (én, 
as), 2017 a; oyu wh, 2728. 

$0dve, 374 n., 488 b, 489 f; sec. aor., 
682 a, 682 p, 687; fut. mid. as act., 
806; w. acc., 1597; part. w., 1878, 
2006; in part. w. finite vb., 2062 a, 
2096 f; as forerunner of rpl», 2440 a; 
otk &pOny . . . xal, 2876. 

$0elpe, tr. and intr., 819. 

H0lve, 488 a, 688; Hom. ro, 758 pv. 

-ht, -div, 134 D; cases in, 280. 

dro, form didn, plrewr, 4638 D ; PA, 
Aeolic imper., 466 aD; giAfpera:, 
657 ; fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

Qos, comparison of, 816, 319. 

rroTipfopas, a pass. deponent, 812. 

dlv, 325 pv 4. 

dirde, 500. 1 a. 

bréy, decl., 256. 

do, $a, suffix, 862. 8. 

doPlw, form repdSnode, 718; aor. pass. 
as mid., 815; @oBéoua: w. acc., 1595 
&; PoBijcoua: and poSnOjooua:, 1911; 
poBéouar, w. redund. px}, 2741. 

Poivl—, quantity of «, 254 b. 

doplw, gopéyo:, 468 c Dp; Hom. inf., 
657. 

opdyvips, 595, 733. 

dpdfe, form reppaduévos, 409 b vn, 489 
D; éréppade, 549D; command, w. 
inf., 1992 c, 1997, 2017; say, w. 
Src or ws, 2017. 

dpact, 259 pv. 

dparre, 614 a. 

dplip, decl., 253 b, 258 c. 

dphv, gender of, 256. 1 c. 
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